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ENTERING    LONDON. 

Tbroni^  eoaeliM,  dnyf ,  choked  tarnpf ket,  and  a  whirl 

or  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confhaloB  j 
Here  taveme  wooing  to  a  pint  of '  purl,* 

There  maila  fiist  flyhig  off  like  a  deluaion ; 
There  barbers'  blocks,  with  periwigs  In  curl 

In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter's  infuston 
Slowly  dlstillM  into  the  glimmering  ghiss,-^ 

(For  in  those  duyn  we  had  not  got  to  gw) ; 

ThTDOghthis,  and  mnch  and  more,  is  the  approach 
Of  traveUen  to  mighty  Babylon. 

Don  Juan. 

I  SOMETIMES  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  an  American 
Traveller  in  the  Old  World.  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
interest  as  such  must  he  far  greater,  than  that  of  a 
mere  native  European  passing  over  the  same  region. 
He  cannot  he  so  oontinually  startled  with  sights  and 
sounds.  He  cannot  enjoy  half  so  much  wonder  and 
admiration.    He  cannot  have  such  remarkahle  points 
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for  contrast  and  comparison.  He,  the  native  and  resi- 
dent of  old  countries,  is  still  but  a  surveyor  of  old 
countries.  I,  the  native  of  a  new  world,  familiar  only 
with  its  people  and  ideas,  pass  through  European 
travel,  into  an  almost  opposite  set  of  ideas.  Wherever 
I  turn  my  eyes,  the  wonderful,  the  strange,  the  new 
continually  meet  them.  I  find  political  institutions 
here,  altogether  unlike  those  in  my  own  country.  I 
see  forms  of  social  life,  quite  different  from  those  I 
have  left  behind.  The  subjects  of  thought  are  not  the 
same.  The  modes  of  expression,  the  tones  of  voice, 
the  accent,  the  gesture  are  all  different ; — and  when  I 
come  to  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  architecture,  I 
find  myself  translated  into  worlds  of  mortal  creation, 
that  as  yet  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  an 
infant  existence  in  my  own  land. 

There  is  nothing  from  which  I  derive  more  pleasure, 
than  comparisons  on  divers  points,  between  my  own 
country  and  those  through  which  I  pass.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  quite  stationary.  Their  energies, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  have  been  disclosed. 
Their  soil  has  shown  all  its  capabilities.  Their  litera* 
ture  has  been  written.  Their  works  of  art  have  been 
created.  Their  political  and  social  features  seem  for 
the  present,  to  be  unchangeably  fixed.  Their  epochs 
of  glory  and  power  are  among  the  ^have  beens.' 
They  cannot  go  up,  nor  do  they  go  down.  They  have 
revealed  and  exhausted  all  their » capacities.  They 
live  on,  from  age  to  age,  on  about  the  same  level. 
Though  their  society  may  now  and  then  take  little  dif- 
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ferent  forms  and  shadesf  it  does  not  much  ascend 
above,  or  descend  below  that  level.     With  such  nations 
and  my  own,  the  points  of  contrast  are  innumerable ' 
and  most  striking. 

Then  here  again  are  States  which  seem  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  mighty  changes,  and  changes  too  that  will  not 
merely  alter  their  forms,  leaving  them  in  the  same  <^d 
footsteps,  but  such  as  must  inevitably  carry  them 
higher  or  lower  than  heretofore  they  have  ever  been. 
These  are  the  States  in  which  liberal  principles  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius  have 
gotten  a  foothold.  While  the  fofttier  nations  stand 
still,  like  old  worn  out  steeds  that  have  had  their  day 
of  prizes  and  o.f  triumph,  with  these  latter  do  we  now 
seem  to  be  upon  the  course.  With  them  are  we  racing 
onwards  to  the  goal.  Our  epochs  are  all  in  the  future ; 
if  indeed  those  of  France  and  England  may  not  almost 
be  said  to  be  in  the  present.  But  how  wonderfully 
advanced  are  these  latter  people!  How  far  on  are 
they  towards  society^s  highest  point  I  How  largely 
are  they  developed !  And  when  I  contemplate  these 
developements,  and,  with  the  same  eye,  those  in  my 
own  land,  I  see  between  them  chasms  wide,  very,  very 
wide.  How  much  have  we  to  achieve !  Nothing  like 
foreign  observation  enables  an  American  thoroughly 
to  feel  this  truth.  Nothing  like  such  observation  quali- 
fies him  to  perceive  that  place  in  the  scale  of  physical 
and  moral  progress,  up  to  which  his  country  has  ad- 
vanced. Of  how  little  literature  can  we  boast !  What 
small  advancements  have  we  made  in  science  t    How 
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few  good  original  paintings  do  we  possess !  What  a 
dearth  among  us  of  sculpture,  and  of  good  specimens 
'  in  architecture !  What  a  small  number  of  charitable 
and  educational  institutions !  In  short,  how  poor  are 
we  in  those  agents  which  bear  upon  the  hearts,  the 
minds,  the  civilization  of  a  people !  But  then,  in  this 
early  stage  of  our  national  existence,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  be  thus  poor.  Our  greatest  energies  ought 
not  now  to  be  directed  mainly  into  these  departments. 
They  should  be  given  to  those  other  subjects,  without 
whose  hale  and  flourishing  condition,  neither  art  nor 
literature,  nor  noble  institutions  can  ever  flourish ; — I 
mean,  the  making  permanent  and  salutary  the  action 
of  our  still  young  political  system,  and  the  application 
of  effective  agents  to  develope  the  immense  resources 
of  our  soil.  They  should  be  devoted,  indeed,  just  as 
hitherto  they  have  been  devoted.  We  have  begun  at 
the  right  end.  We  have  begun  with  the  great  centre 
and  source  of  national  wealth  and  glory.  We  have 
begun  by  turning  to  account  the  riches  on  our  soil,  and 
in  it,  and  under  it.  Our  great  anxiety  is  to  devise 
good  means,  good  machinery,  wherewith  to  make 
available  all  these  riches,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  which 
they  are  susceptible. 

Here  is  the  foundation  of  our  great  future.  Let 
these  physical  powers  be  well  brought  forth,  and  all 
good  things  will  surely  follow.  We  must  be  material 
before  we  are  ideal.  We  must  have  food,  and  raiment, 
and  shelter  and  wealth,  before  we  can,  as  a  nation,  be 
intellectual.     Nothing  more  vexes,  or  rather  amuses 
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me,  than  to  hear  divers  persons  railing  at  us  all,  in 
good  9et  terms,  for  not  cherishing  more  devotion  to  the 
elegant  arts,  and  to  literature.     We  should  be  fools  if 
we  did  so.     Our  nation  has  commenced  its  youth  like  a 
wise  child,  by  bringing  out  its  muscles  and  sinews,  the 
only  means  of  securing  a  hale  manhood,  an  honorable 
age,  and  with  them,  vigorous  and  enterprising  thought. 
I  rejoice  that  at  this  opening  era  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, the  character  of  the  American  people  is  a  practi- 
cal one.    I  see  in  that  character  the  elements  of  our 
coming  glory  as  a  literary,  a  scientific,  an  intellectual 
people.     Through  the  mighty  agency  of  that  character, 
I  see  our  forests  levelled,  our  fields  cultivated,  our  mines 
laid  open,  manufactories  every  where  springing  up, 
our  territory  intersected  by  railroads,  our  lakes  and 
streams  covered  with  steamboats,  and  our  ships  throng- 
ing all  the  ports  of  the  world.     Attendant  upon  this 
physical  advancement  is  wealth,  national  and  indi- 
vidual.   With  wealth  comes  the  fostering  of  science, 
and  art,  and  literature.    The  beautiful  forms  of  archi- 
tecture may  then  arise  amongst  us.    The  triumphs  of 
the  chisel  and  the  pencil  may  then  be  ours.     Schools 
and  colleges  may  more  generally  abound,  and  those 
noble  institutions  of  charity,  which  bless  both  giver  and 
receiver,  may  every  where  more  thickly  adorn  our 
land.     This,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  be  the  progress 
of  our  country,  and  in  such  progress,  the  voice  of  after 
ages  will,  we  trust,  be  heard,  speaking  some  praise 
for  those  who  consented  to  the  stigma  of  being  charac- 
terized as  a  practical,  material,  mechanical  people. 
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In  Europe,  the  American  contemplates  higher  con- 
ditions of  certain  things  than  can  be  found  in  his  own 
country.  But  to  such  advanced  points  is  that  country 
fast  hastening.  He  meets  a  thousand  objects  he  would 
carry  home  with  him,  and  in  almost  every  department 
does  he  see  a  spirit  which  he  would  gladly  have  trans- 
ported thither.  He  is  indeed  unfortunate  who,  disliking 
these  political  systems,  can  therefore  find  nothing  to 
admire  in  certain  noble  institutions  and  forms  of  life 
which  have  grown  up  beneath  them.  If  in  their  con- 
templation, his  heart  be  not  expanded  w2^  wishes  to  see 
a  kindred  spirit  to  that  which  created  them,  active  in 
his  own  yet  undeveloped  land,  upon  him  may  foreign 
travel  well  be  said  to  have  left  unwrought  one  of  its 
best  influences. 

I  happened  to  be  thus  reflecting  as,  on  this  2dth 
morning  of  June,  1896, 1,  for  the  first  time,  ascended 
the  Thames,  in  the  Batavier  from  Rotterdam.  I  know 
not  what  may  be  the  chief  impression  on  others^  minds, 
when  thus  approaching  and  first  entering  London. 
Nothing,  I  know,  has  so  much  impressed  me,  as  the 
grand  scale,  the  enormous  magnitude,  upon  which 
every  thing  seems  to  be  done.  Within  two  hours  pre- 
vious to  my  landing,  I  had  seen  at  least  fifty  steam- 
boats, storming  down  the  river,  thronged,  completely 
'  thronged  with  passengers.  Then  what  multitudes  of 
ships,  merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  momently,  for 
miles  and  mile3,  met  the  eye  I  As  we  advanced,  upon 
our  left  arose  the  great  Greenwich    hospital,  that 
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!  repository  of  broken  limbs  and  naval  valor. 
UpcMi  the  right  are  now  those  vast  works,  the  East 
India,  the  West  India,  and  the  London  Docks,  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  showing  forth,  even  in  the  distance, 
a  bewildering  wilderness  of  masts.  England  is  said  to 
be  mistress  of  the  sea.  One  cannot  but  be  assured 
of  her  greatness  on  that  element,  if  he  approach  the 
metropolis  through  the  avenue  of  the  river  Thames. 
And  yet,  the  thousands  on  thousands  of  vessels,  I  have 
this  day  seen,  are  but  a  small  part  of  her  maritime 
power. 

Judging  from  the  great  number  of  buildings  that 
lined  the  river-banks,  I  expected  every  mcmient  to 
land.  ^We  are  yet  three  miles  from  the  custom* 
house,*  said  the  helmsman.  At  length  London  bridge 
appeared.  Barges,  wherries,  ships,  coal  vessels,  steam- 
boats of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  seemed  now  to  be  trebly 
multiplied,  all  crowded  together  in  the  confusion  that 
appeared  not  more  inextricable  than  hazardous.  *•  We 
are  here  just  over  the  Grand  Tunnel,'  says  a  passen- 
ger; ^more  than  forty  men  are  at  work,  some  fifty 
feet  beneath  our  steamer.'  At  last  we  stood  in  front 
of  the  custom-house,  itself  a  stupendous  building,  and 
one  moreover  wherein  the  traveller  learns  that  if  much 
is  here  done  on  a  large  scale,  something  is  likewise 
done  on  a  most  minute  and  scrutinizing  one. 

The  custom-house  vexations  ended,  suppose  that 
for  curiosity's  sake,  you  at  once  engage  a  conveyance 
to  take  you  a  few  hours  ride  through  the  city.  You 
may,  if  you  like,  get  into  *  Hansom's  Patent  Safety,' 

A* 
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an  easy,  cushion-like,  one-horse  vehicle,  the  lower  ^ 
part  of  whose  body  rises  not  more  than  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  whose  driver  is  perched-  right 
over  your  head.  Or  far  better,  you  may  ascend 
cabriolet  No.  2005.  Though  upon  its  outside,  under 
a  crown  flanked  by  the  royal  letters,  W.  R.  you  read, 
licensed  to  carry  two  persons,'  you  yet  resolve  to 
have  the  whole  interior  to  yourself.  The  driver  sits 
at  your  right  hand,  on  a  little  seat  constructed  quite 
on  the  outside  of  the  cab,  and  touches  his  hat  every 
time  he  speaks  to  you. 

Passing  the  lofly  fire  monument  of  1666,  you  leave 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Exchange  upon  your 
right,  and  enter  Cheapside.  Here  is  a  crowd  in  the 
streets,  only  to  be  paralleled  by  that  which  you  have 
just  lefl  upon  the  water.  Your  cab  now  walks  along 
slowly  in  a  line  of  carriages,  itself  between  two  other 
lines,  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  What  shouts 
of  drivers!  what  crying  out  of  pedestrians  I  what 
cracking  of  whips!  what  rattling  of  vehicles!  Here 
are  cars  drawn  by  dogs,  and  cars  drawn  by  men; 
omnibuses  with  two  horses,  gigs  with  one  horse,  and 
coaches  with  four ;  and  every  now  and  then  shall  you 
see  one  of  those  enormous  vehicles,  only  to  be  found 
in  London,  whose  body  reminds  you  of  Noah's  ark, 
drawn  forward  by  animals  whose  stature  and  pro- 
digious muscular  developement  proclaim  the  antedilu- 
vian,— ^the  veritable  horse-mammoth.  The  confusion 
seems  to  be  inextricable ;  and  yet  this  little  world  of 
counter  and  cross  interests  moves  on,  slowly  to  be 
sure,  but  yet  harmoniously  and  quite  surely. 
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Now  relieved  from  the  crowd,  you  dart  on  past  St. 
Paulas  Church,  pausing  just  long  enough  to  wonder 
that  any  one  could  ever  think  of  comparing  it,  disco- 
lored as  it  all  is,  and  hemmed  in  by  common-place 
buildings,  to  the  isolated  beauty  and  majesty  of  St; 
Peter^s  at  Rome.  Moving  on  through  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand,  you  may  catch  distant  glimpses  of 
Blackfriars  and  Waterloo  bridges,  among  the  finest  in 
the  world.  You  now  enter  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
turning  by  the  large  Italian  Opera  House,  up  Hay- 
market,  you  pass  through  the  beautiful  crescent,  adorn- 
ed with  its  hundred  and  forty  cast  iron  columns,  into 
Regent  Street, — a  street  which  after  five  minutes' 
observation  you  pronounce,  from  the  regularity  of  its 
architecture,  the  dplendor  of  its  shops,  its  great 
breadth,  and  the  gorgeous  equipages  that  are  coursing 
thickly  over  it,  to  be  the  most  magnificent  you  have 
seen  in  foreign  parts.  Bid  your  cabman  drive  right 
ahead.  You  are  thus  conducted  through  Portland 
Place  past  the  Colosseum.  On  your  right  now  range 
those  princely  mansions,  the  Chester  and  Cumberland 
Terraces,  while  far  away  upon  the  left  expands  Re- 
gent's Park,  with  its  four  hundred  acres  of  shrub- 
beries, its  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  its  numerous 
intersecting  paths,  themselves  shaded  by  noble  Eng- 
lish oaks.  Under  them  you  see  clustering  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  paths  are  full  of  promenaders, 
while  here  and  there  appears  a  villa,  to  complete  a 
picture  of  grand  and  rural  beauty,  whose  tout  en- 
semble can  be  matched  by  no  similar  scene  on  all 
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the  continent  It  seems  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
English  Park,  whereof  perchance  you  have  oflen 
read,  but  of  which  until  now  your  eyes  have  never 
judged.  Sweeping  around  it,  you  pass  Hanover 
Terrace,  and  Sussex  Place,  and  Clarence  Terrace, 
and  Cornwall  Terrace,  and,  more  magnificent  than 
all,  York  Terrace.  The  designs  of  all  these  edifices 
are  grand,  and  when  you  have  passed  them,  you 
seem  to  have  leA  behind,  a  city  of  palaces. 

You  may  now  come  back  to  Oxford  Street,  and 
though  you  have  travelled  some  five  or  six  miles, 
you  have  found  no  thinning-out  of  houses,  no  less 
crowding  of  streets,  and  you  feel  that  no  less  tre- 
mendous is  the  rush  of  life  here,  than  where  you 
this  morning  commenced  your  journey  near  the  stairs 
of  the  custom-house.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  perpetually  on  the  qui  vive.  This  is  certainly 
no  place  for  loungers.  The  men  with  faces  that 
speak  of  moneys  to  be  made,  not  merely  walk,  they 
run,  they  rush.  The  women  seemingly  embued  with 
the  business-enthusiasm,  move  as  if  issues  momentous 
depended  on  their  motions.  And  the  children,  alas ! 
they  have  not  countenances  exuberant  with  the  care* 
less  joy  of  childhood,  even  they  look  solemn  and 
calculating,  they  have  the  spirit  of  the  day,  they 
already  help  to  carry  on  the  energetic  business  amidst 
which  they  have  just  been  bom.  How  dififerent  these 
scenes  from  some  I  have  lately  left  behind  me  I  Im- 
agine this  Oxford  Street  and  High  Holbom,  with  their 
anxious   faces   and  bustling   bodies,  suddenly  trans* 
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ported  into  Venice,  or  Milan.  Corpo  di  Bacco  I  Wbal 
stares  of  amazement  would  possess  the  Italian  1  ^Che 
demenzta,  che  pazzia!'  might  he  exclaim.  His  eof* 
fee  would  grow  cold  in  his  cup,  and  his  ice  melt 
away  in  the  sun,  and  he  himself  look  more  stupid 
than  ever,  wondering  what,  in  this  little  farce  of  life, 
could  so  fill  human  beings  with  bustle,  fuss  and  sen* 


Dashing  down  Oxford  Street  we  reach  an  open 
space.  'Whafs  this,  cabman?'  ^Ide  Park,  zur.' 
'Well,  drive  on  through  it.'  *They  vont  let  such 
wehicles  has  this  go  hin,  zur.'  I  now  began  to  per- 
ceive that  I  was  not  moving  in  suflicient  style  for  the 
gratification  of  all  my  curiosity ;  so  paying  ofi*  my 
man,  I  alighted  and  walked  into  the  park. 

Surely,  said  I  pausing,  nothing  can  be  desired  moit^ 
ample  and  magnificent  than  this.  Here  again,  as  I 
have  just  been  told,  are  near  four  hundred  acres  of 
fine  country  scenery,  waters,  and  undulating  vales, 
and  here  are  flocks,  and  herds,  and  forests  flourishing 
right  in  the  metropolis.  But  what  are  all  these  com* 
pared  to  the  wealth,  the  rank,  the  beauty  and  the 
splendor,  swifUy  dashing  through  the  park?  The 
$ea8on  is  now  in  its  ^ory,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
important  hours  of  the  seasbn, — five  o'clock  in  the 
aAemoon.  ^  Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  who  is  Uiis  on 
horsebeck,  galloping  so  finely,  he  with  a  single  groom 
behind  him?'  'That,  sir,  why  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
Ungton.'  'And  the  lady  alone  in  that  vehicle,  guid* 
ing  her  horses  with  her  own  hand,  the  little  white  dog 
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sitting  on  the  seat  beside  her?'  *The  Countess  of 
• ;  and  the  mounted  gentleman  near  by  is  Count 
• :  every  body  knows  them.*  And  they  move 
on  with  the  rest,  a  countless  throng  of  carriages  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  some  carrying  one  person,  some 
whole  families;  of  men  on  horseback  and  ladies  on 
horseback ;  of  gentlemen  on  foot  and  women  on  foot ; 
merchants,  lords,  great  men,  and  small  men,  passing 
and  repassing,  recognising  and  catting^  and  all,  par* 
ticularly  the  last,  done  in  a  style  of  grandeur  well 
becoming  the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  vast  crowding  of 
the  Londoners  into  Hyde  Park  at  this  hour.  And 
then  the  air  of  self-confident  independence  and  sub- 
stantial opulence,  which  surrounds  each  equipage. 
Every  man  seems  here  to  enjoy  himself  out  of  cer- 
tain enormous  superfluities.  There  is  no  apparent 
narrowness  of  means.  Horses,  carriages,  coachmen, 
grooms,  all  are  of  the  most  wealthy,  permanent,  sub- 
stantial build.  I  had  seen  similar  grand  gatherings  in 
Italy, — at  Naples,  Rome  and  Milan.  But  there,  and 
particularly  at  the  first-named  city,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  tinsel  style.  Every  traveller  thither  well 
knows  that  many  a  Neapolitan  starves  himself  during 
the  week,  that  he  may  be  enabled,  on  a  fete  or  sab- 
bath day,  to  sport  a  carriage  over  the  Toledo  or  the 
Chiaja.  But  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  starving  for 
purposes  of  show  in  yonder  gorgeous  vehicle,  and 
that  which  comes  afler,  and  those  others  which  still 
follow.    The  flaunting  of  those  plumes,  the  rustling 
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of  those  veritable  silks,  the  abounding  fullness  of  that 
stomach,  and  the  blazing  -fulbdess  of  those  cheeks, 
proclaim  in  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  before  me 
is  none  other  than  mighty  John  Bull  taking  his  eye« 
ning  ride,  in  all  the  glory  of  riches  and  of  independ- 
ence. 

Moving  at  my  leisure  onwards,  my  eye  was  arrest- 
ed, among  the  thousand  objects,  by  a  semi-colossal 
statue  in  a  defensive  attitude,  with  a  shield  some 
eighteen  feet  high,  standing  on  a  granite  basement. 
Underneath  I  read  the  following  inscription : — 

*To  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  brave 
companions  in  arms,  this  statue  of  Achilles,  cast 
from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  is  inscribed  by 
their  countrywomen.^  Within  a  stone^s  throw  is 
the  fine  town  residence  of  the  Duke,  and  opposite 
to  it,  extend  far  away  other  Parks — ^the  Green  and 
St  James^-— of  equal,  and  perhaps  superior  magni- 
tude to  those  I  have  just  beheld. 

I  have  now  seen  but  a  very  little  part  of  the  exte- 
rior of  London.  A  few  hours  only  have  been  em- 
ployed;— and  yet  what  an  impression  have  they  not 
lefl  of  its  vast  extent,  its  splendid  architecture,  the 
endless  thronging  of  its  streets,  the  goi^ous  displays 
in  its  parks,  the  anxious  bustle  of  business,  the  laugh- 
ter and  show  of  fashion,  and  the  ever-onward  rush 
of  its  millions  to  mysterious  and  unknown  destinies! 
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Here  Hdlkham  rean  In  graceful  pride 

'  Her  maibie  liallf  and  crested  tovren, 
And  ftfetchee  o*er  the  champaign  wide 

Her  lengthened  auite  of  aodal  boweia. 

Boicoi. 

Tbavelling  over  England  and  Scotland,  my  impres- 
sions with  regard  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  things 
are  done  in  this  little  island,  have  each  day  been 
strengthened.  I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  numer- 
ous and  immense  manufactories,  the  extensive  S3rstem 
of  internal  communication,  the  large  benevolent,  lit- 
erary, and  religious  institutions,  the  vast  naval  depots, 
and  the  enormous  commercial  establishments.  I  will 
look  only  at  the  state  and  style  surrounding  individucd 
noblemen,  and  certain  wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  king- 
dom. I  will,  in  my  view,  embrace  only  their  exten- 
sive grounds,  their  parks  thronged  with  deer,  their 
numerous  tenantry,  their  large  mansions  filled  with 
choice  productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  and 
the  scores  of  servants,  carriages,  horses,  and  what  not, 
that  go  to  make  up  their  entire  worldly  establishment 
What  proofs  do  they  not  furnish  of  individual  power ! 
What  an  illustration  do  they  not  afford  of  the  grand 
style  deemed  by  many  Englishmen  essential  to  their 
dignity,  in  passing  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves ! 
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Do  they  likewise  go  to  prove  national  advancement  ? 
That  is  a  question  I  do  not  now  pretend  to  answer. 
Would  it  be  better,  were  these  enormous  establish- 
ments broken  up  and  distributed  among  a  greater  num- 
ber of  more  equal  enjoyersf  Would  it  more  con- 
duce to  national  and  individual  happiness  if  the  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land,  now  possessed  by  a  single  in- 
dividual,— a  part  for  pleasure  and  a  part  for  profit, — '• 
were  divided  among  twenty  cultivators,  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  each  ?  These  are  questions  that  may  enter 
an  American's  mind  as  he  rides  through  these  large 
domains,  now  regarding  their  sole  proprietor,  idling 
away  time  in  luxurious  ease,  and  anon  beholds  some 
hundreds  of  his  hard-laboring  tenantry, — ^hard-laboring 
that,  among  other  things,  such  ease  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. To  answer  them  requires  a  thorough  insight 
into  this  social  organization,  large  comparisons  and 
closely  scrutinized  reasoning.  I  do  not  now  presume 
to  attempt  it. 

I  was  led  into  the  foregoing  reflections  by  my  first 
approach  this  morning  to  Holkham  Hall,  the  re^dence 
of  Thomas  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  the  great  Norfolk  farmer. 
'  Certainly,'  said  a  fellow  passenger  in  yesterday's 
coach,  '  you  will  not  leave  this  part  of  the  country 
without  seeing  Holkham  Hall.'  ^  And  be  assured,' 
added  another,  ^your  reception  will  be  gratifying. 
There  is  not  a  house  of  equal  hospitality  in  the  king< 
dom.  Strangers,  or  acquaintance — none  are  neglected. 
Ah,  but  the  proprietor  is  a  nice  old  gentleman— eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  still  hearty  as  a  man  of  fifty. 
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Thirteen  years  ago  he,  childless,  married  a  lady  aged 
nineteen.  He  has  now  five  children.  I  donH  know 
what  you  would  call  that  in  America,  but  here  in 
England  we  think  it  doing  very  well.*  '  Capital,'  said 
I,  and  assuring  the  gentleman  that  we  were  not  alto> 
gether  insensible  to  the  application  of  Malthusian  doc- 
trines, resolved  at  once  to  visit  the  establishment 

The  grounds,  including  gardens,  and  park,  and 
forest,  and  meadows,  and  fields  of  com  (for  this  latter 
word,  designating  in  our  country  a  product  seldom  or 
never  grown  in  England,  is  synonymous  with  our 
word  grain)^  are  bounded  by  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles.  Within  this  circumference  is  an  artificial  lake, 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  superb  in  England. 
Walks  and  rides  intersect  these  grounds  in  every  con- 
venient direction.  Here  you  move  under  a  triumphal 
arch;  before  you  arises  soon  a  lofty  obelisk;  upon 
your  right  spread  out  five  hundred  acres  of  barley, 
and  anon  you  enter  Lady  Anne  Coke's  beautiful  flower 
garden,  planned  by  the  taste  of  Chantrey.  Sheep, 
whereof  here  are  twenty -two  hundred  of  the  veritable 
South  Downing  breed ;  cattle,  of  which  there  are  three 
hundred  belonging  to  the  stock  of  Devon ;  milch  cows, 
whereof  thirty  constitute  the  dairy ;  horses,  whereof 
fifty  enjoy  stalls  at  Holkham  ;  tenantry,  of  whom  two 
hundred  are  happy  to  acknowledge  this  excellent  land- 
lord ;  and  laborers,  of  whom  two  thousand  are  said  to 
be  continually  in  his  employ,  meet  your  eye  wherever 
it  is  turned.  And  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  circum- 
ference stands  the  House  of  Holkham.    A  magnificent 
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pile,  It  was  erected  about  eighty  years  since  by  the 
Earl  and  Countess  o{  Leicester.  It  consists  of  a  large 
central  building  with  four  wings,  and  you  are  informed 
that,  *'  measuring  closely  by  all  the  angles,^  it  is  just 
one  mile  in  circumference.  The  house  is  open  for 
public  inspection  on  two  days  of  each  week  ;  and  well 
may  it  thus  be  opened;  for  it  contains  treasures  in 
tapestry,  sculpture,  and  painting,  that  richly  repay  the 
visiter  for  his  time  and  trouble.  In  this  respect, — as  a 
repository  of  Art, — Holkham  is  one  of  the  many  val- 
uable houses  in  England.  There  is  in  all  the  island, 
no  Louvre,  no  completed  National  Grallery  for  the 
products  of  the  chisel  and  pencil, — ^no  centre  of  Art. 
England  is  truly  rich  in  these  works,  but  they  are 
scattered,  a  Claude  here,  a  Titian  there,  and  distant  a 
hundred  miles  or  more,  amidst  sculpture  both  ancient 
and  modem,  may  be  found  a  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a 
Raphael.  If  you  would  enjoy  them,  you  cannot,  as  in 
Paris,  walk  to  a  single  centre  ;  you  must  ferret  them 
out  from  those  numerous  nooks  and  private  comers, 
in  which  the  private  pride  of  the  nobility  has,  I  had 
almost  said,  concealed  them. 

And  here  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  of  all 
sight-seeing  in  England,  that  which  includes  statuary 
and  painting,  is  the  least  satisfactory.  If  haply  you 
have  an  acquaintance  with  a  possessor  of  worthy  pro- 
ducts of  art,  and  hence  enjoy  free  and  frequent  ad- 
mission to  his  collection,  it  is  all  very  well.  If,  how- 
ever, like  a  thousand  other  travellers,  you  must  content 
yourself  with  a  single  visit,  that  visit  will  afford  little 
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pleasure  and  less  instruction.  You  will,  by  pampered 
servants,  be  hurried  hastily  through  the  halls,  and 
when  at  length  you  leave  them,  the  master-pieces  just 
seen,  are  scattered  here  and  there  through  your 
memory,  in  as  much  disorder  as  they  are  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Blenheim  House  suggests  a  very  apt 
illustration  of  this.  But  far  better  is  Hampton  Court. 
'  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,^ 
you  mildly  say  to  a  youthful  portress  sitting  at  the 
,  door.  '  Will  you  please  to  wait  a  moment,  sir  ? '  asks 
the  damsel  insinuatingly.  Now  you  are  requested  to 
wait  this  moment,  sometimes  a  rather  long  one,  in 
order  that  other  company  arriving,  the  course  of  the 
attendant  through  the  rooms  may  be  a  profitable  one. 
A  key  is  taken  along,  and  so  soon  as  the  door  leading 
into  one  apartment  is  opened,  that  through  which  you 
have  passed  is  closely  locked.  Hence,  you  must  keep 
right  at  the  heels  of  the  inexorable  guide.  This 
guide  walks  onwards  enumerating  rapidly,  ^  This  is 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  this  is  by  Holbein ;  this  is  a  Ru- 
bens ;  here  is  a  Weenix.'  It  is  contrary  to  all  regula- 
tions for  you  to  remain  behind,  in  admiration  of  a  par- 
ticular work,  and  you  are  thus  constrained  to  hurry 
along  with  the  hurrying  attendant,  and  the  stranger- 
party.  A  little  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  de- 
spatched fiily  or  more  paintings  of  the  masters,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  you  resolve  that  the  cartoons,  at 
least,  shall  be  properly  seen  and  enjoyed.  Vain  reso- 
lution!  The  party,  in  whose  company  you  unfortu- 
nately chance  to  be  a  visiter  of  the  rooms,  caring  little 
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perhaps  for  these  productions,  are  now  anxious  to  get 
out,  and  certainly  you  cannot  be  so  ungenerous  as  to 
detain  them  all,  for  the  selfish  sake  of  merely  grati- 
fying your  own  priyate  curiosity.  Raphael  is  of  course 
left  behind  with  the  others,  and  you  find  all  at  once, 
that  you  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  moreover,  that  you  enjoy  therefrom,  just 
that  degree  of  satisfaction,  which  one  derives  from 
walking  through  a  large  library,  and  hearing  an- 
nounced the  title  of  the  books  composing  it  You 
rejoice,  however,  that  you  know  what  pictures  may  here 
be  seen,  although  that  knowledge  might  be  furnished 
as  completely  by  a  catalogue,  as  a  visit  of  thirteen 
miles  from  London  to  Hampton  Ck>urt.  As  the  estab- 
lishment is  hardly  a  private  one,  if,  while  you  are 
depositing  the  consideration  within  the  damsel's  palms, 
you  do  not  pronounce  this  system  of  exhibition  a  dis- 
graceful humbug,  be  assured  it  is  because  your  sensi- 
bility to  Art  is  for  the  moment  quite  overcome  by  your 
sensibility  to  a  very  good  looking  countenance  before 
you.  I  could  never  imagine  why  these  rooms  were 
not  left  open  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Borghese 
palace  at  Rome,  where  the  visiter  might  linger  at  his 
pleasure,  and  stand  some  chance  of  having  his  love  for 
Art  in  some  small  degree  gratified. 

The  stranger  who  desires  to  visit  merely  the  €q>art' 
ments  at  Holkham  House  may  meet,  as  he  enters  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  Hall,  a  portly  dame  in  most 
aristocratic  turban  and  white  gloves,  who  is  no  less, 
nor  indeed  no  greater  than  next  to  the  mistress  of  the 
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whole  establishment.  She  has  the  true  quiet  of  Eng- 
lish good  breeding,  and  when  you  consider  that  out  of 
the  sixty  servants  belonging  to  the  Hall,  twenty-six  of 
the  females  are  subject  to  her  single  control,  you  can 
understand  why  authority  sits  not  merely  in  her  eye, 
but  in  all  her  motions.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed 
the  civil  grace  with  which  she  conducts  you  through 
thirty-one  apartments  remarkable  either  for  archi- 
tecture, paintings,  sculpture,  or  tapestry.  I  paused 
sometime  in  the  rooms  composing  part  of  the  ^  Stran- 
ger's Wing.'  There  were  the  *  red  and  yellow  bed- 
chamber,' and  the  *blue  and  yellow  bed-chamber,* 
and  the  *  crown  bed-chamber,'  and  appended  to  them 
were  ^dressing  rooms,'  all  furnished  in  most  costly- 
style,  and  adorned  with  numerous  paintings,  while  in 
the  story  above,  were  many  similar  rooms,  designed 
for  a  similar  purpose,  to  which  the  mere  visiter  has 
not  access.  That  purpose,  as  the  name  indicates  is, 
the  accommodation  of  numerous  strangers,  who,  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  may  sojourn  beneath  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  Holkham  Hall,  and  of  the  private  and 
noble  friends  of  its  proprietor,  who,  in  the  shooting 
months  of  October  and  November,  throng  hither  from 
many  parts,  to  enjoy  their  favorite  sport.  The  '  brown 
dressing  room'  is  curious,  as  containing  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  original  sketches  with  the  pen,  and  in  white, 
black,  and  red  chalk,  by  such  masters  as  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  Perugino,  Carlo  Maratti,  the  Caracci, 
Lanfranco,  and  others. 
I  was  next  extremely  interested  in  the  statue  gallery. 
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its  tribune  and  vestibule.  This  gallery  is  one  hundred 
and  more  feet  in  length,  and  contains  twenty-eight 
antiques,  of  which  many  are  full-grown  statues.  I 
was  pleased  with  one  of  Diana.  It  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  property  of  Cicero.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  a  great  price,  and  secrethf 
sent  out  of  Rome.  For  this  ofience  the  Earl  was 
arrested,  but  soon  released  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  in 
excellent  preservati<Mi,  and  is  enfolded  in  that  drapery, 
that  glorious  drapery,  which  could  have  come  from 
none  other  than  the  Grecian  chisel.  There  is  likewise 
here  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  art  by  Chantrey,  the 
model  of  which  I  had  seen  in  the  artistes  studio  at  Lon- 
d(m.  Sir  Francis,  whose  shooting  feats  have  given  the 
name  of  ^Chantrey  hills,'  to  certain  rising  grounds 
near  the  triumphal  arch,  happening  on  one  occasion 
to  bring  down  two  woodcocks  at  a  shot,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event,  transferred  them  into  marble,  and 
presented  them  to  Mr.  Coke.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
sweet  delicacy  of  this  composition.  And  then  so  na- 
tural. The  birds  are  done  not  indeed  to  the  life,  but 
truly,  to  the  death. 

The  Landscape  Room,  as  it  is  called,  gave  me 
much  pleasure.  The  ceiling  and  6himney-piece  are 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  the  walls  are  hung  about  with 
richest  crimson  embossed  Genoa  velvet  It  contains, 
among  others,  a  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  another 
by  Domenichino,  three  by  Caspar  Poussin,  and  seven 
by  Claude  Lorraine.     Of  this  last  master,  there  are 
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thirteen  producUons  at  Holkham ;  a  number  altogether 
extraordinary  for  a  private  collection,  and  most  of 
them  possess  extraordinary  merit.  Hating  fully  en* 
joyed  these  admirable  landscapes,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
through  the  window  jof  one  still  fairer  without,  we 
walked  into  the  manuscript  library. 

Here  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Ros- 
coe.  To  this  gentleman's  taste  and  zeal  are  the  eight 
hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  this  library  indebted, 
for  many  excellent  literary  notes  and  for  numerous 
facts  respecting  their  age  and  value.  This  collection 
is  extremely  curious,  and  such  as  I  hardly  expected  to 
find  in  the  possession  of  one  who,  while  he  has  served 
fifty  years  in  Parliament,  has  never  been  particularly 
devoted  to  literature.  What  excites  one's  attention  and 
admiration  is,  the  marvellous  beauty  with  which  some 
of  these  manuscripts  are  executed.  Here  are  Latin 
copies  of  the  four  Evangelists  on  vellum,  preserved 
in  covers  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  colored 
stones  and  richly  illuminated.  These  are  more  than 
six  hundred  years  old.  And  yet,  what  clear  and  pol- 
ished beauty  is  in  the  material !  How  distinct  is  the 
hand !  How  surprismgly  brilliant  are  the  illuminations  1 
I  was  likewise  attracted  by  a  miniature  missal  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  skilful  Julio  Clovio,  whose  caligraphy  and  poetical 
illustration  seemed  to  me  outrivalling  the  finest  achieve* 
ments  of  the  press  at  the  present  day.  Then  was 
shown  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  three  hundred  years 
old,  written  on  deerskin,  extending  its  single  leaf 
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one  hundred  and  six  feet,  in  a  width  of  twenty-five 
inches.  There  are  many  other  curious  compositions 
similar  to  these,  within  this  library,  which  is  moreover 
very  rich  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  Latin  Classics. 
In  the  mansion  are  two  other  libraries,  one  of  which  is 
scrupulously  classical,  and  the  other  miscellaneous. 
The  literary  part  of  the  establishment  seems  to  be  in- 
deed princely,  and  in  harmonious  keeping  with  that 
magnificence,  which  an  inc(\me  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  enables  its  proprietor  to 
sustain. 

That  proprietor,  as  already  stated,  is  eighty-three 
years  of  age.  He  receives  you  with  extreme  cheer- 
fulness, and  even  vivacity,  as  if  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
expect  from  your  friendship.  Hospitality  seems  to 
shine  forth  in  every  expression.  He  completely  em- 
bodies your  idea  of  the  real  old  English  gentleman. 
The  character  of  the  landlord  pervades  all  around  him. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  mild  and  hos- 
pitable deportment  which  marks  his  numerous  tenantry. 
And  then,  with  what  enthusiastic  love  do  they  all 
speak  of  him !  My  experience  extended  beyond  that 
tenantry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Wells, 
three  or  four  miles  distant.  There  is  among  them  but 
one  accordant  voice,  respecting  the  good  heart  and 
condescending  bearing  of  the  venerable  man.  Every 
one  speaks  of  the  ^  Hall,'  as  of  some  central  source  of 
enjoyment.  None  pass  near  it,  without  calling  to 
shake  the  porter  by  the  hand,  and  look  into  the  ever- 
open  treasures  of  the  larder.     The  feeling  of  good  will 
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is  common  to  old  and  young ;  and  while  the  proprietor 
takes  his  evening  drive  among  his  extensive  grounds, 
you  are  pleased  to  see  the  laughing  children  of  his 
tenantry,  running  before  his  ccirriage  with  rival  Steps, 
to  open  the  various  gates  through  which  it  is  about  to 


I  have  never  seen  happier  faces,  or  plumper  forms, 
than  in  my  rambles  of  to-day.  The  servants  of  the 
establishment,  particularly,  are  in  admirable  condition. 
Really,  one  feels  healthier  in  merely  looking  at  them. 
But  of  all  the  jovial  expressions  there,  what  one  can 
match  the  visage  of  the  old  butler  ?  It  is  a  prodigy  of 
good  humor.  You  cannot  call  it  intensely  red.  It  is 
rather  a  brilliant  copper.     It  images 

*  The  shadowy  livery  of  the  barnlshed  sun.' 

With  the  round  body  beneath,  it  proclaims  a  life  passed 
among  mugs,  and  bottles,  and  tankards.  It  is  indeed 
irresistible.  You  actually  feel  warmed  in  its  presence. 
You  know  not  how  to  describe  it.  In  despair,  you 
pronounce  it  the  word  jolly  melted  down,  and  are 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  admiration  of  that  ale  which 
can  work  such  marvellous  results. 

As  the  turrets  of  Holkham  Hall  faded  for  the  last 
time  from  my  sight,  I  reflected  that  soon  its  worthy 
proprietor  must  pass  away.  And  what  a  glorious 
evening  is  this  to  the  day  of  his  life,  a  life  long  spent 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  in  sowing  within  the 
condition  of  the  humble  around  him,  seeds  whose  fruits 
are  their  own  contentment,  and  unbounded  love  of 
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him.  I  cannot  but  believe  their  happiness  well  based, 
and  their  affection  sincere.  A  pleasant  reflection  in- 
deed must  this  be,  shining  into  a  heart  around  which 
the  shadows  of  a  long  night  are  beginning  to  gather. 
And  now,  were  present  feeling  to  decide  the  matter,  I 
can  hardly  deny,  that  if  all  establishments  of  noblemen 
and  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  were  under 
such  benevolent  principles  as  seem  to  govern  this, 
some  questions  that  arose  on  my  first  approach  this 
morning  to  the  Hall,  might  without  great  difficulty  be 
answered. 
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Midnight.  I  sit  down  at  this  late  hour  to  transfer  into 
my  diary  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this  day.  They 
may  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  phases  of  Highland 
life. 

I  am  at  St.  Fillans,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Earn.  This 
is  the  little  village  at  which,  on  this  day  each  year, 
assembles  the  St.  Fillan's  Highland  Society.  This 
society  was  organized  in  1819.  It  consists  of  about 
three  hundred  of  the  gentlemen  of  Western  Perthshire. 
Its  professed  object  is  to  keep  in  existence  the  old 
Highland  games,  and  the  Highland  costume.  Since 
its  organization,  some  hundred  others  have  sprung  up 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  governed  by  similar  rules, 
and  having  in  view  the  same  objects. 

The  Games  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock.  They 
are  always  performed  in  the  open  air.  Imagine  your- 
self before  a  stage  thirty  feet  square,  and  raised  some 
eighteen  inches  from  the  earth.  On  your  right  hand 
and  left,  are  tents  filled  with  ladies,  the  nobility  of  this 
region.  Opposite  to  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stage,  are  numerous  carriages  likewise  filled  with 
ladies,  and  strangers,  hither  come  from  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifly  miles.  Behind  you  rises,  two  hundred 
feet,  an  amphitheatrical  hill,  over  whose   sides  are 
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distributed  hundreds  of  the  strong  and  the  fair,  dam- 
sels in  their  native  tartan,  and  young  men  in  hose  and 
philabegs.  Sir  John  Muir  Mackenzie  of  Delvine,  Bart. 
Chieftain,  announces  that  the  games  will  now  com- 
mence. The  first  is  a  competition  of  bagpipes.  The 
best  performer  of.  the  pibroch  selected  for  him,  is  to 
carry  off  as  prize,  a  handsome  full-mounted  pipe  with 
silver  inscription  plates.  The  second  best  performer 
will  be  presented  with  a  handsome  silver^mounted 
dirk. 

^Jame  Mclntyre,  piper  to  Sir  Henry  Bradistone,' 
shouted  the  herald.  Forth  walked  the  announced,  in 
Highland  bonnet,  with  a  broad  plaid  sash  curved  over 
his  left  shoulder  and  tied  beneath  his  right  arm,  richly 
belted,  bearing  two  beautiful  pistols  under  his  belt, 
and  a  long  dirk  suspended  therefrom.  His  sporan 
molach,  a  sort  of  convenient  pouch,  hung  down  before 
him  from  his  waist.  His  philabeg,  or  petticoats,  de- 
scended as  far  as  his  naked  knees  thence  naked  to 
the  striped  hose,  which,  concealing  a  well-developed 
calf,  ran  down  into  a  delicate  shoe,  whose  front  shone 
with  a  silver  buckle.  James  Mclntyre  having  tuned 
his  pipe,  walked  struttingly  up  and  down  the  stage, 
playing  Mcintosh's  lament 

I  had  long  wished  to  hear  the  great  Highland  bag- 
pipe well  played.  I  have  had  enough  of  its  sounds 
to-day.  But  whether  they  were  well  executed  or  not, 
my  ear  could  hardly  inform  me.  I  can  as  yet  make 
nothing  of  bagpjpe  music.  The  Scotch  like  it  of 
course.    This  is  their  national  instrument.    It  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  their  youth,  their  homes,  their  parents, 
their  heroic  ancestors  and  with  all  the  past.  To  me, 
having  no  moral  influences  to  endear  it,  its  voice  is 
extremely  unpleasant.  What  a  horrid  monotony !  I 
can  hardly  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  They 
ail  seem  to  me  hut  variations  of  the  same  hum-drum 
tiresomeness.  And  then  what  a  looking  instrument ! 
That  huge  wind-hag,  and  those  four  long  pipes  awk- 
wardly projecting  out  therefrom.  I  hate  its  sight ;  I 
hate  its  sound,  and  when  it  '  sings  i^  the  nose,^  I  am 
quite  ready  to  helieve  in  that  peculiar  influence  which, 
according  to  Shylock,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to 
exert 

James  Mclntyre  having  concluded  his  walk  and  his 
effort,  touched  his  bonnet  to  the  ladies  and  retired. 
George  McPherson  of  the  49th  regiment  succeeded 
him.  His  costume  was  similar,  his  strut  was  similar, 
and  to  me  his  tune  was  the  same,  and  so  seemed  his 
style  of  playing.  There  was,  however,  a  certain 
flourish  of  fingers,  and  an  air  of  self-confidence  in  the 
look  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  assembled  throng, 
which  seemed  to  say,  'I  go  in  for  the  first  prize.* 
After  playing  about  five  minutes,  he  gave  way  to 
another,  who  seemed  to  take  up  the  droning  tones 
just  where  his  predecessor  let  them  fall.  Then  came 
a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  *  Not  yet  ended,'  said  I,  in  vex- 
ation, as  a  sixth  advanced,  and  then,  alas,  a  seventh, 
and  to  fill  up  the  circle  of  monotonous  concord,  an 
eighth  appears.    ^  PU  hear  no  more.' 

When  the  contention  of  pipes  was  finished,  the  chief* 
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tain,  in  a  loud  voice  asked,  *•  who  goes  in  for  throw- 
ing the  sledge-hammer  ?  ^  A  space  was  immediately 
cleared.  Several  men  stripped  for  the  contest.  The 
prize  for  the  best  throw  was  a  handsome  sporan  mo* 
lach ;  that  for  the  second  best,  a  pair  of  stocking  hose. 
The  names  of  the  competitors  have  passed  from  my 
memory.  I  shall  get  them  near  enough,  however,  by 
prefixing  an  Mc  to  any  monosyllable.  Well  then, 
McNab  took  the  hammer.  It  weighed  twenty-two 
pounds.  With  both  hands  striving,  he  flung  it  easily 
fifty-eight  feet.  McDab  followed.  He  strained  hard, 
but  alas,  for  want  of  bottom  or  breath,  his  cast  fell 
short  of  the  preceding  about  five  inches.  McGill  now 
advanced.  He  was  indeed  a  small  body,  but  you  h^ 
only  to  look  at  his  walk,  and  the  elastic  style  in  which 
he  made  the  pendulum-like  swings  preparatory  to  the 
grand  fling,  to  feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of  muscle 
unusually  condensed.  His  cast  leaped  over  McNab^s 
at  least  two  feet  I  readily  joined  in  the  *•  hurra,*  for 
McGill  was  a  mere  Lilliput  by  the  side  of  McNab« 
McNab  looked  unconcerned,  for  each  competitor  was 
entitled  to  five  trials.  McBib  now  entered  the  lists. 
But  he  had  evidently  taken  too  much  ale  in  his  day. 
The  contrast  between  the  lean  long  handle  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  bursting  rotundity  of  his  belly,  set 
several  in  a  roar.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  record 
his  throw,  or  that  of  McMillin,  or  McMore.  The  com> 
petitors  having  each  had  one  trial,  McNab  did  girt 
himself  once  more  for  the  prize.  In  his  first  efibrt  he 
appeared  strong ;  in  this  second  he  was  mighty.    As 
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he  stood  with  his  left  foot  somewhat  advanced,  his 
hands  clenched  around  the  hammer's  handle,  his  eye 
intently  fixed  upon  the  distance  before  him,  and  every 
sinew  seemingly  strained  up  for  the  terrible  feat,  an 
old  crone  by  my  side  whispered,  '  aweel,  he  is  &  braw 
mon.^  I  felt  sure  that  the  sporan  molach  was  for  him. 
Out  from  his  hands  flew  the  twenty-two  pounds.  The 
fling  was  sixty-four  feet  and  four  inches. — Shall  I 
attempt  to  depict  the  consternation  upon  the  visages 
of  McDab,  McBib,  McMillin,  McMore  }  They  showed 
the  merit  of  ambition,  however,  and  cheerfully  ex- 
hausted their  respective  right  of  trial.  But  com- 
pletely were  they  outdone  by  that  Herculean  throw  of 
McNab.  McGill  was  constrained  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  pair  of  stocking  hose  ;  McBib  winked  something 
about  another  time,  and  the  other  competitors  doubt- 
less felt  it  sufficient  glory  to  be  beaten  by  so  ^  braw  a 
men'  as  McNab. 

Then  came  the  throwing  of  the  Putting  Stone, 
an  iron  ball  weighing,  like  the  hammer,  twenty-two 
pounds.  To  the  best  thrower  thereof  was  to  be  pre- 
sented a  handsome  silver-mounted  snufl*  mull,  and  to 
the  second  best,  a  silver  crest  for  the  bonnet.  The 
weight  is  taken  into  the  right  hand  and,  as  it  were, 
thaved  forward.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  knack  neces- 
sary here.  I  felt  that  McFillin  would  be  successful. 
How  admirably  did  he  bring  all  the  necessary  mus- 
cular energies  to  act  precisely  at  the  instant  when  the 
ball  was  taking  leave  of  his  hand  I  He  cast  it  thirty- 
three  feet  and  two  inches. 
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The  tossing  the  Cabar  now  followed.  The  cabar 
is  a  piece  of  wood  about  eighteen  feet  long,  six  inches 
in  diameter  at  one  end  and  four  at  the  other.  The 
competitor  elevates  it  to  his  right  shoulder,  and  with 
his  two  hands  under  the  smaller  end,  he  strives  to  cast 
it  ahead,  and  likewise  to  make  it  turn  a  sort  of  somer- 
set This  exercise  was  so  very  arduous  that  we  en- 
joyed it  less  than  the  others.  Only  one  succeeded  in 
making  it  perform  the  revolution,  and  for  that  achieve- 
ment, he  received  a  silver  brooch.  The  second  best 
tosser  was  presented  with  a  Highland  bonnet 

Then  came  the  shooting  with  the  plain  gun,  and 
while  McMoran  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards, 
was  planting  a  bullet  within  two  inches  of  a  crown 
piece,  the  ladies  lunched.  A  powder  horn  was  Mc 
Moran's  prize. 

Then  followed  the  dancing  of  Highland  reels. 
'  Will  Lady  B.  and  Lady  C.  and  Lady  D.  do  us  the 
fevor  to  judge  between  the  dancers  ? '  said  Sir  John 
Muir  Mackenzie  to  three  noble  dames  who  now  ad- 
vanced. Four  dancers  ascended  the  stage.  The  suc- 
cessful bagpiper  struck  up  the  tune,  and  legs  began  to 
move.  I  was  not  favorably  impressed  by  the  move- 
ments. There  was  life,  but  little  grace  or  character. 
I  afterwards  found  that  I  was  not  altogether  wrong  in 
my  impression,  as  the  ladies  refused  to  award  the 
prizes :  the  first  of  which  was  a  pair  of  silver  buckles, 
and  the  second  a  Highland  plaid.  But  if  disappointed 
in  this,  I  certainly  was  not  in  the  sword  dance,  or 
Gille  Galium,  which  succeeded.    Two  claymores  were 
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laid  down  upon  the  stage,  crossing  each  other  at  their 
centre,  at  right  angles.  A  lightly  framed  Highlander 
ascended,  touching  his  bonnet  to  the  fair  judges,  and 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  join  the  commencing 
bagpipe.  He  danced  once  around  the  swords,  pausing 
for  a  moment  coiquettishly,  before  each  point  and  hilt. 
He  then — but  it  is  utterly  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  complicated  steps  which,  during  the 
ensuing  five  minutes,  he  executed.  My  eye  was  actu- 
ally bewildered  in  their  mazes.  Imagine  something 
like  the  directions  traced  by  the  most  beautiful  and  di* 
veraiified  spider^s  web.  So  diversified  and  beautiful 
were  the  directions  traced  by  toe  and  heel  athwart  the 
claymores..  The  great  object  is  to  execute  these  vari- 
ous movements  with  delicacy  and  grace,  and  without 
touching  the  swords.  Mclvor  performed  the  beautiful 
feat,  and  received  therefor,  not  merely  a  steel  pistol, 
but  applause  from  the  fairest  hands  I  have  seen  in  Scot- 
land. McLeven  went  in  for  the  second  prize,  a  silver 
mounted  skian  dhu,*-that  is,  a  dagger  usually  worn 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  leg,  stuck  in  under  the 
hose.  His  steps  were  fine,  but  they  lacked  the  airy 
and  self-possessed  grace  which  characterized  those  of 
Mclvor.  Moreover  he  did  once  slightly  touch  the  clay- 
mores. 

The  broad  sword  exercise  was  now  gone  through, 
and  a  set  of  sword  belts  was  the  promised  reward  of 
him  whose  first  five  cuts  were  pronounced  the  best. 
McDougal  having  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  five 
times  sounded  his  weapon,  not  of  steel,  full  upon  the 
chest  of  his  antagonist,  received  the  prize. 
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Then  came  the  laat  assignment  of  honors,  a  silver 
medal  with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  that  Highland 
shepherd,  who  produced  the  highest  testimonials  for 
length  of  service  and  fidelity  to  his  master^s  interest 
John  Baillie, — ah,  what  a  composed  and  honest  physi« 
ogDomy  was  thine,  John  Baillie, — ^presented  a  certifi- 
cate from  his  master  stating,  that  for  thirty-six  years 
he  had  deported  himself  so  miexceptionably  as  not  to 
warrant  the  slightest  rebuke.  Thine  was  perhaps  an 
humble  prize,  John ;  and  few  attended  to  the  reading 
of  that  worthy  character  given  of  thee;  and  yet  I 
doubt  not,  if  higher  spirits  have  deigned  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  day^s  competitions,  the  imseen  goodness 
of  heart,  whereof  thy  paper  was  a  testimonial,  has 
awakened  in  them  joy  far  greater  than  the  whole  com- 
bination of  muscular  efibrts,  which  alone  seem  to  have 
excited  our  mortal  interest  and  admiration. 

The  games  having  been  concluded,  the  prizes 
awarded,  and  nine  cheers  bestowed  upon  the  ladies 
for  having  graced  the  festival  with  their  presence,  the 
members  of  the  association  and  several  strangera,  re- 
paired to  mine  host^s  inn,  and  while  the  successful 
bagpiper  played,  partook  of  a  dinner  of  venison,  grouse, 
black  cock  and  partridge,  all  washed  down  by  plenti- 
ful glenlivet,  the  veritable  mountain  dew. 

Toasting  time  having  arrived,  we  first  drank  the 
usual  loyal  sentiments.  Then  the  society  drank  to 
the  strangers,  and  then  the  strangers  to  the  society, 
and  then  we  all  drank  to  Lord  Willoughby,  without 
whose  generosity  we  should  have  lacked  the  two  splen* 
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did  haunches  of  venison.  Then  we  drank  to  Sir  John 
Muir  Mackenzie,  and  to  Sir  David  Dundas,  without 
whose  admirable  management  and  courteous  bearing, 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  had  been  less.  Then  a  glass 
was  filled  to  the  departed  ladies.  But  this  must  be 
quaffed  in  the  Highland  style.  So  we  all  mounted  our 
chairs.  The  chieflain  elevated  his  lefl  foot  to  the 
table,  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  unemptied  glass. 
*  A  good  picture  that,'  said  a  travelling  artist  at  my 
tide.  The  glasses  were  emptied.  ^  Nine  cheers,* 
shouted  the  chieftain,  in  Gaelic.  '  Nieht,  Nieht,  Nieht, 
hip,  hip,  hurra,  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra, 
&c.  6cc.  &c.* 

Afler  an  hour  of  boisterous  glee  and  Highland  songs. 
It  was  resolved  to  give  our  enjoyment  a  new  form. 
The  tables  were  cleared  away,  some  Highland  reels 
were  danced  by  the  first  Scotch  noblemen  present,  and 
Sir  David  gave  us  the  sword  dance  in  a  style  which 
surpassed  even  that  of  tlie  successful  competitor  of  the 
day. 

But  this  was  all  somewhat  dry  tripping  of  the  toe, 
since  no  females  joined.  The  ladies  had  two  hours 
since  departed  for  their  homes.  Now  it  so  chanced 
that  some  score  of  rustic  Highland  lassies,  ingeniously 
suspecting  that  their  presence  might  be  wanted  ere  the 
festivities  closed,  had  delayed  their  departure,  and  for 
a  long  time,  had  cither  been  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  lake,  or  sitting  in  solitude  at  the  open 
M^indows  of  the  inn's  chambers.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  efforts  of  the  Highlanders  in  conveying  this  lovely 
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gear  into  the  hall,  save  perhaps  the  affected  struggles 
of  the  maidens  themselves  to  prevent  it  The  Sabine 
fable,  such  as  it  shines  in  Italian  paintings,  rose  vividly 
before  me.  However,  the  dancing  was  soon  renewed 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  spirit  of 
motion  was  irresistible.  Those  who  could  not  secure 
fair  partners,  were  content  with  foul  ones.  A  French 
gentleman  seized  upon  a  crone  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  spaed  his  fortune,  and  though  she  was  but 
a  crippled  fortune  teller,  she  was  a  most  energetic  and 
nimble  dancer.  A  tall  Canadian  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  and  politely  solicited  the  hand,  or  rather  the 
foot,  of  fat  Mrs.  McDibdin,  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  she,  nothing  loth,  was  soon  steaming  in  the  reel. 
Indeed  all  was  life,  and  vivacity,  and  good  will  and 
enjoyment.  There  was  perhaps  one  drawback,  and 
that  was  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful pipers,  who  were  mournfully  walking  about  the 
hall  with  this  eternal  remark : — ^  Every  body  says  as 
how  /  should  have  had  the  pipes.'  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  Chieftain  and  other  noblemen  took  their  leave 
amidst  hand-shaking  and  cheers. 

I  get  some  glimpses  of  the  reason  why  clansmen  are 
devoted  even  to  death,  unto  their  chief.  With  what 
frank,  and  generous,  and  noble  cordiality  have  they 
not  this  day  intermingled  hands  and  hearts!  The 
viewless  cords  that  bind  them  all  together,  are  made 
stronger  and  tied  more  closely.  The  chieflain  looks 
with  kindlier  interest  upon  those  who,  though  below 
him,  are  still  linked  to  him,  and  their  hearts  leap  with 
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freer  energy  towards  their  leader  so  full  of  unaffected 
courtesy,  and  of  that  dauntless  Highland  spirit  which 
they  all  adore.  This  is  among  the  influences  of  such 
an  association.  Moreover,  while  it  preserves  the  High- 
land spirit,  and  games  and  garb,  it  tends  to  keep  alive 
that  recollection  imd  reverence  of  the  past,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  truest  patriotism.  And  while 
it  tends  to  physical  developement,  it  serves  likewise  to 
make  firmer  the  sinews  of  the  mind  and  heart  The 
people  are  brought  together  with  feelings  worthily 
elevated.  The  presence  of  superiors,  while  it  checks, 
furnishes  to  them  noble  models.  Each  one  is  anxious 
to  appear  well.  Good  manners  and  good  feelings 
universally  prevail.  Acquaintance  and  friendships  are 
formed.  The  day  is  looked  forward  to,  with  delightful 
hope ;  it  is  enthusiastically  enjoyed ;  and  then  with  sad 
pleasure  is  it  remembered. 

Full  two  long  hours  have  now  elapsed,  and  still  can 
I  hear  in  the  hall  below  my  chamber,  the  drowsy  tones 
of  the  bagpipe,  and  the  clapping  hands  and  laughing 
voices  of  the  Highlanders. 

Adieu,  my  pen  and  page.  My  eyes  are  heavy,  and 
the  morning  comes  on  apace. 
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^  EccB  Tiber,  ecce  Campus  Martius ! ' — ^Thus  exclaim- 
ed Agricola,  when  for  the  first  time  he  looked  on 
Perth,  the  river  Tay,  and  the  country  around  them, 
from  the  hill  whereon  I  now  stand.  The  scene  still 
retains  some  features  faintly  resembling  those  which 
it  brought  into  the  memory  of  the  Roman  General. 
Its  characteristic  features,  however,  are  not  altogether 
Boman. 

I  look  far  to  the  north  and  west,  and  see  the  Gram- 
pian hills  ridged  into  an  uneven  boundary,  not  quite 
unlike  that  which  limits  the  campagna  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tivoli  and  ancient  Tusculum.  Below  me  is  Perth 
with  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  the  river  Tay, 
Tyber-like,  cuts  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  But  the 
Tyber  is  of  a  thick,  muddy,  yellow  color ;  the  Tay  is 
crystal  clear,  and  at  this  moment  looks  like  a  stream 
of  sUver  in  the  sun.  Perth  is  a  little  place  of  manu- 
factures. What  a  poor  offspring  of  that  regal  parent 
from  whom  it  came  I  We  look  in  vain  for  that  solem- 
nity which  surrounds  the  ancient,  the  old.  There  is 
but  one  little  ruin,  and  that  can  boast  of  but  a  few 
hundred  years  of  associations.  But  the  scenery  in 
thb  vicinity, — ^how  unlike  that  in  the  region  of  tho 
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Italian  city! — ^There,  for  miles  spreads  out  the  vast 
campagna,  level,  desert  and  unrelieved,  save  by  the 
.  aqueducts  which  still,  in  spite  of  time,  hold  their  place 
upon  it.  Here,  all  is  variety ;  variety  in  form,  and  in 
colors.  Mountain,  hill,  dale,  bold  sweep  and  mild  in- 
clination, in  hues  black  and  white  and  green  and  yel- 
low, meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Here  is  still  life, 
and  active,  noisy  life, — ^the  still  life  of  woods,  and 
meadows  and  Cultivated  fields ;  the  noisy  life  of  birds, 
and  waters,  and  lowing  herds  and  active  husband- 
men. Your  vision  wanders  over  the  Roman  cam- 
pagna, and  you  feel  dreary,  and  mournful,  and  dis- 
satisfied. Here,  from  this  high  crag,  you  watch  the 
gigantic  cloud  shadows,  stalking  spirit-like  over  the 
vales ;  you  look  upon  the  transparent  Tay  and  its  bor- 
dering hills  clothed  in  freshness,  and  you  feel  your 
heart  sweetly  harmonising  into  sympathy  with  the 
freshness,  and  purity,  and  tranquillity  around.  In- 
deed, this  is  among  the  most  famed  scenery  in  Scot- 
land. And  with  what  bountiful  exuberance  is  it  not 
lavished  forth  on  every  side!  Mark  yonder  little 
space.  It  is  a  picture  by  itself,  and  would,  with  its 
single  beauty,  make  the  reputation  of  any  other  spot. 
And  yet  it  is  but  one  among  a  thousand  neighboring 
spaces  of  equal  or  superior  loveliness. 

From  the  Janiculum,  you  survey  Rome,  too  of\eri 
in  a  hot  sun,  and  in  airs,  delicious  indeed,  yet  so  mild 
that  they  dissolve  the  firm,  and  healthy  tone  of  the 
nerves.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  clouds  are  every  mo- 
ment shading  you ;  the  vigorous  breeze  elevates  your 
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physical  frame;  the  nerves  are  brought  into  elastic 
and  keen  tension,  and  outward  nature  touches  them 
pleasantly,  as  does  some  harpist  the  strings  of  his 
well-tuned  instrument.  Then  again,  in  the  Italian 
firmament,  you  have  that  eternal,  uniform,  character- 
less, dazzling  glare.  Can  it  interest  the  eye  like 
these  ever-shifling  heavens,  these  bold  bursts  of  sun- 
light, these  clouds  that  in  one  short  half  hour  pass 
through  so  many  beautiful  forms ;  that  in  one  part  of 
the  horizon  are  black  with  storms,  and  in  another 
reposing  in  mild  brightness;  now  sweeping  athwart 
the  sky,  hand  in  hand  with  the  wind,  and  then  again 
gently  dissolved  into  the  sprayey  lightness  of  eider 
down,  and  lost  to  vision  as  seemingly  they  intermingle 
with  the  over-arching  blue  ?  Some  of  these  appear- 
ances are  too  beautiful  to  be  so  fleeting.  You  hardly 
begin  to  enjoy,  ere  the  sight  vanishes.  You  almost 
wish  for  some  enchanter^s  power  to  arrest  it  Abide 
still  for  an  instant,  you  would  say  to  some  passing 
features  in  the  scene  above  you,  till  I  may  impress 
your  images  upon  this  memory.  Alas,  your  voice  is 
not  heard,  or  not  obeyed.  The  seal  is  taken  off  ere 
the  impression  be  made.  It  is  a  dreamy  delight  which 
you  enjoy,  and  yet  you  bless  God  therefor,  and  thank 
your  eye,  which,  while  it  can  circle  a  surface  no 
larger  than  a  shilling's,  can  yet  embrace  that  wide  cir* 
cumference  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur. 

'  Are  these  wondrous  scenes  of  nature  devised  alone 
for  man  ?  '  I  ask  myself.  Man  would  fain  think  so, 
deeming  himself  the  centre  of  the  universe.    And 
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yet  though  crowned  as  lord  of  the  creation,  he  can 
control  but  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  it.  He 
cannot  stay  the  cloud,  nor  the  wind,  nor  the  rain,  nor 
the  sunlight,  nor  put  his  hand  on  the  Pleiades,  nor 
guide  Arcturus  and  his  Sons.  It  is  a  humble  thought 
which  deems  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
world  made  for  the  contemplation  of  beings  higher 
and  purer,  but  whereof  man  is  permitted  to  partake  in 
some  brief  portions,  during  his  sad  pilgrimage  below. 
For  ages  afler  ages,  and  in  the  fairest  parts  of  the 
earth,  what  streams  have  rolled,  what  fields  have 
bloomed,  what  skies  have  shone,  and  all  in  solitude. 
Believe  you  their  beauty  was  all  for  nought  till  man 
came  among  them,  not  perhaps  so  much  to  enjoy  as  to 
lay  waste  ? 

And  yet  though  man  may  realize  in  his  own  heart 
but'a  little  portion  of  the  enjoyment  which  natural 
scenery  is  capable  of  inspiring,  yet  over  that  scenery, 
to  mortal  feelings,  can  he  pour  an  interest  deep  and 
mysterious.  Human  and  noble  deeds  in  the  past-^ 
how  do  ye  not  consecrate  a  spot !  Nay  more,  let  but 
a  worthy  deed  be  associated  only  in  imagination  with 
some  stream,  or  hill,  or  valley,  what  an  accession  of 
pleasure-giving  power  is  theirs  1  *Tis  all  a  falsehood, 
and  yet  the  falsehood  has  made  the  spot  immortal. 
No  one  can  more  deeply  feel  this  old  truth  than  he 
who  has  travelled  in  Scotland.  Much  indeed  is  there 
tliat  would  be  always  beautiful,  though  man  had  never 
existed.  And  yet  how  greatly  is  the  beauty  enhanced 
by  the  moral  idea  which  is  around,  and  in  them.     And 
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some  scenes  meet  the  eye  that  would  not  for  an  in- 
stant arrest  the  thought,  but  that  human  hearts  have 
there  loved  or  hated.  Nay  human  love  or  hate  has 
not  been  there,  the  Northern  Enchanter  has  only  so 
imagined,  and  that  imagination,  though  airy  as  a 
dream,  has  opened  around  that  spot  new  fountains  of 
delight,  spiritual  fountains  for  ever  running,  yet  never 
to  be  exhausted. 

Descending  the  hill  into  Perth,  I  saw  its  citizens  in 
their  Sabbath  suits  thronging  into  the  church.  I  join- 
ed the  throng.  A  Scottish  church,  particularly  when 
it  has  no  steeple,  is  to  me  somewhat  repulsive.  It  is 
as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  high  as  it  is  broad.  It 
has  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  or  three,  or  four 
wings.  And  yet  they  often  look  more  like  huge  but- 
tresses than  wings.  If  there  be  a  steeple,  it  is  seldom 
in  harmony  with  the  body  of  the  building ;  too  long 
or  too  short,  constructed  without  reference  to  beauty, 
and  flung  upon  some  part  of  the  roof,  as  if  by  blind 
chance.  The  building  is  of  a  dingy  brown.  It  looks 
cold,  and  dreary,  and  unsociable.  It  is  hard  and 
stem.  Seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  a  stranger,  you  are 
prompted  to  inquire,  *pray,  what  outlandish  looking 
building  ia  that  ? '  When  informed  that  it  is  a  '  Scot- 
tish kirk,^  all  the  hard  words  in  John  Knox^s  creed 
seem  to  be  embodied  before  you.  I  speak  not  of  all 
the  edifices,  but  of  a  large  class,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  town,  and  whereof  the  Canon- 
gate  in  Edinburgh  is  a  specimen. 

Entering  the  church,  I  see,  what  indeed  is  to  be 
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seen  at  the  entrance  of  every  Scottish  church,  a  large 
plate,  not  unlike  a  Roman  Catholic  font,  into  which 
each  passing  hand  casts  some  charity  for  the  poor, 
and  around  which  stand  several  argus-eyed  sentinels 
with  folded  arms,  to  keenly  watch,  and  keep  in  deco« 
rum  that  gentry,  abounding  here  as  every  where  else, 
which  is  more  disposed  to  take  than  to  give.  I  like 
this  mode  far  better  than  our  own,  of  taking  collec« 
tions  with  a  long  pole  and  a  black  bag  at  the  end  of 
it,  or  even  with  a  silver  plate.  I  never  see  that  long 
pole  and  ominous  bag  slowly  advancing  through  the 
pew,  without  thinking  of  a  coax^  or  a  demand^  both  of 
which  a  freeman  will  deem  unworthy  of  him.  Neither 
of  them  can  be  reasonably  implied  in  this  ingenious 
Scotch  system,  and  you  make  your  contribution  cheer* 
fully,  because  it  is  made  at  the  suggestion  of  your  own 
will. 

I  was  pointed  to  a  seat  near  a  large  coat  of  arms 
painted  on  the  wall.  It  bore  upon  it  these  words, 
^God  blis  our  craf^.^  I  was  in  the  Tailors^  depart- 
ment of  the  church,  and  beneath  those  supplicatory 
words  were  suspended  the  immortal  shears.  Adjacent 
to  me  were  the  seats  of  the  Glovers ;  this  name  being 
inscribed  on  every  bench,  and  near  by  was  hanging 
their  coat  of  arms.  Upon  my  right  was  the  Smiths^ 
Gallery.  That  upon  the  left  was  called  the  Shoe* 
makers\  A  coat  of  arms,  on  which  I  recognised  the 
crown  of  Crispin  surmounting  a  knife,  looked  out 
boldly  from  its  front. 

The  church  was  thronged.    In  the  midst  of  the  con« 
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gregation,  before  the  pulpit,  in  the  most  eligible  part 
of  the  church,  I  observed  two  full  grown  negroes. 
Now  as  I  am  an  American,  and  not  an  abolitionist,  or 
an  amalgamationist,  a  host  of  what  are  called  early 
prejudices,  instantly  arose  within  me,  and  I  queried  by 
what  right  the  men  of  color  were  there.  *  Why,  sir, 
they  are  human  beings,  and  good  citizens,'  said  a 
tailor  beside  me.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  I  have 
witnessed  in  Scotland  of  such  familiarity  between  the 
races.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  dark,  elegant  East  In- 
dian ladies,  who  may  be  seen  walking  daily,  arm  in 
arm,  with  the  fashionables  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
crispy-haired,  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped,  and  ebony  black 
gentleman,  whom  you  shall  see  in  fraternal  confab 
with  the  polished  sons  of  this  modem  Athens,  to  whom 
I  allude.  •  But  the  prejudices  of  early  education  do  not 
here  exist,  and  your  negro  is  deemed  nearly  as  much 
of  a  human  being  as  a  white  man.  The  last  one  I 
saw,  intermingling  with  the  whites  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, was  at  the  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  lad, 
and  of  a  most  painfully  intense  black.  He  was  right  in 
the  centre  of  a  pit  filled  with  white  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Seen  from  a  distance,  he  resembled  a  mere 
little  black  dot  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  perhaps  a 
dark  wafer  surrounded  by  myriad  white  ones.  He 
enjoyed  the  comedy  with  an  exuberance  that  delighted 
me.  Indeed,  with  many  others  in  the  boxes,  my 
attention  was  first  attracted  towards  him  by  repeated 
chuckles,  and  boisterous  'ya,  ya,  ya's,'  which  Mr. 
Rice  himself  might  have  deemed  worthy  models  in  his 
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Study  of  negro  laughter.  The  good-humored  and 
"intellectual  people  around  him  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
mirth,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  him,  every  now  and  then  whispered  something  into 
his  ear,  which  invariably  brought  up  new  and  over* 
flowing  bursts  of  gladness.  Happy  they  if  so  organ- 
ized, that  in  his  physical  excitement,  the  peculiarities 
of  his  constitution  were  not  distinguishable  by  more 
than  one  of  their  senses.  I  turned  my  eye  inward  to 
contemplate  that  feeling,  which  I  possess  in  common 
with  most  of  my  countrymen,  which  abhors  the  heart* 
and-hand  companionship  of  the  negro,  that  feeling 
which  is  associated  with  all  our  thoughts  and  sympa- 
thies, and  which,  if  able  here,  would  have  instantly 
elevated  into  a  higher  atmosphere  the  youth  so  cor- 
dially associated  with,  by  an  apparently  respectable 
portion  of  a  theatrical  audience,  in  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  intellectual  cities  of  Europe. 

As  I  have  said,  the  church  was  thronged.  I  read  in 
the  anxious  faces  around,  that  something  unusual  was 
expected.  In  the  pulpit,  which  by  the  way  stands 
within  a  few  feet  of  that,  long  ago  demolished,  from 
which  John  Knox  was  wont  to  thunder  forth  his  thoughts 
against  popery,  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of  reddish 
hair.  The  congregation  was  at  length  composed,  and 
the  minister  arose.  I  had  just  been  told  by  a  gentle- 
man at  my  elbow,  that  he  was  a  missionary  of  the 
society  for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  he  was  to  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
the  abominations  of  the  Romish  Church.     Having  read 
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a  psalm,  the  precentor  or  leader,  stood  up  in  his  desk 
situated  just  before  the  pulpit,  and  singing  the  first 
line  of  the  first  verse  alone,  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second,  joined  and  accompanied  to  the  end,  by 
the  voices  of  the  whole  -congregation, — ^men,  women 
and  children.  Then  came  the  prayer.  With  what 
apparent  devotion  was  it  not  sympathized  with,  by 
every  heart  in  reach  of  the  minister's  voice !  There 
was  not  a  stray  eye,  not  a  wandering  expression,  no 
shifting  of  positions  to  break  the  silence.  After  the 
prayer,  the  minister  announced  the  chapter  of  the 
Bible  which  he  proposed  to  read,  not  to,  but  withy  the 
congregation.  Immediately  a  thousand  Bibles  were 
opened  at  the  designated  portion,  and  as  he  read,  the 
eyes  of  each  in  the  house,  followed  him  in  the  opened 
volume.  When  the  text  was  announced,  every  book 
was  opened  to  it,  and  I  may  here  note  down,  that 
whenever  reference  was  made  in  the  sermon  to  any 
verse  or  any  chapter,  the  whole  congregation  seized 
their  Bibles,  and  forthwith  searched  out,  with  most 
zealous  interest,  the  cited  chapter  and  verse.  I  must 
confess  that  this  visible  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers  with  every  thing  the  minister  said  and  did,, 
impressed  me  much.  It  is  universal,  I  believe,  in  the 
Scottish  church.  I  noticed  many  instances  in  Edin- 
bui^h,  and  there  as  well  as  here,  even  among  the 
inferior  classes,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  in 
several  cases  were  engaged,  most  assiduously  in  taking 
notes.  What  an  encouragement,  and  what  a  check 
to  the  preacher  is  this  surrounding  sympathy !  Not  a 
thought  falls  from  his  lips  unappreciated.     If  deemed 
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sound,  it  passes  inward  as  spiritual  manna  to  the  heart. 
If  unsound,  it  is  noted  down,  cogitated  about,  talked 
about,  written  about.  What  a  contrast  this  to  the 
comparative  listlessness  of  congregations  in  my  own 
country  !  But  I  forget  that  I  am  among  the  most  devo- 
tional and  reflective  people  in  the  world. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  preacher^s  manner  that  I 
can  well  describe.  And  yet  the  eye  was  on  him  con- 
tinually. He  spoke  without  notes.  His  voice  was 
harsh.  His  gesture  was  rare,  and  never  made  save 
when  it  forcibly  contributed  to  aid  his  words  in  the 
developement  of  his  thought.  In  illustration  he  was 
abundant  and  extremely  felicitous.  I  cannot  here 
transcribe  the  sermon,  and  yet  there  were  some  state- 
ments with  their  proofs  and  illustrations,  w)iich  I 
desire  not  altogether  to  forget.  I  recollect  his  adducing 
as  proof  of  the  divine  origin,  and  God's  protecting  care 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  fact  that  for  ages,  they  had  sur- 
vived the  worst  assaults  of  popery.  'Suppose,  mee 
freends,'  said  he, '  that  a  mon  were  to  come  intil  this 
room  eighteen  hunder  years  auld.  Suppose  that  for 
a'  this  time  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  worst  enemies  ; 
and  had  escaped  them  a\  That  he  had  been  cast  intil 
the  sea,  and  not  been  drowned;  that  he  had  been 
thrown  intil  the  fire,  and  not  been  burned ;  that  he  had 
been  mangled  and  torn  limb  fra  limb  and,  yet  not  slain. 
Would  ye  not  say  tliere  was  somewhat  superhuman 
aboot  him  ?  Would  ye  not  say  the  Almighty  Power 
was  taking  care  o'  him  ?  Mee  freends,'  added  he,  after 
a  pause,  and  putting  his  hand  with  emphasis  on  the 
Bible  before  him, '  this  is  that  mon.' 
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In  one  part  of  his  discourae,  he  brought  forward 
facts  to  prove  the  alarming  increase  of  popery  in  Great 
Britain.  He  stated  that  in  England,  in  1810,  there 
were  but  forty  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  that  now 
the  number  was  fire  hundred  and  ten ;  that  in  London 
there  were  now  twenty-eight  chapels,  where  twenty- 
six  years  since  were  but  four;  that  in  the  metropolis 
were  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Catho- 
lics, and  annually  they  distributed  seventy  thousand 
tracts  in  that  single  city ;  that  in  some  places  they  had 
bought  up  Protestant  churches,  and  converted  them 
into  chapels  for  their  own  worship.  He  said  that  their 
spirit  of  proselytbm  was  more  active  now  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years ;  that  their  numbers  were  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  in  Scotland  at  this  moment  were 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Roman  Catholics.  -  He 
asked  if  such  was  again  to  become  the  religion  of  this 
fair  land ;  if  the  kirk  was  to  descend,  and  the  monas- 
tery to  arise ;  if  the  true  Bible  were  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  Catholic  mutilation  to  be  substi- 
tuted; if  the  simple  form  of  worship  they  this  day 
witnessed  was  to  be  done  away,  and  the  gewgaws  and 
trappings  of  an  idolatrous  faith  were  to  overspread  the 
land  ?  *•  And  when  that  day  shall  come,  mee  freends, 
it  will  be  a  day  of  ashes  and  of  bitterness;  and  weel 
may  we  mourn  then,  and  weel  may  Scotland  then 
exclaim,  her  mouth  in  the  dust, — ^'^  Call  me  no  longer 
Naomi  the  beautiful,  but  call  me  Martha,  for  God  hath 
dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.'' ' 

Before  he  concluded,  he  touched  on  another  topic 

VOL.  I.  c 
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that  created  a  little  sensation.  He  observed  that  sel- 
dom  was  found  a  Roman  Catholic,  however  humble, 
who,  when  questioned,  could  not  instantly  bring  for- 
ward some  text  of  scripture,  or  some  confident  argu- 
ment in  support  of  what  he  believed.  He  lamented 
that  such  could  not  be  said  for  the  members  of  his  own 
denomination,  and  that  he  feared  many  were  now 
listening  to  him  who  could  give  no  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  them.  *  Shame,  shame,*  shouted  he,  *•  on 
a*  such.  Liet  them  go  hand  and  heart  to  work.  Let 
them  whet  up  the  spiritual  weapons.  Let  them  be 
ready  to  do  battle  for  God^s  truth,  and  as  in  the  |^nes 
when  the  banners  of  the  Covenant  floated  over  yonder 
moors  and  glens,  and  desert  places,  let  them  not  flinch, 
but  come  forward  at  a  mementos  warning  and  speak 
aloud,  and  raise  a  glorious  testimony  for  Grod  and 
against  the  foe.' 

He  ended  by  exhorting  them  in  the  most  energetic 
and  soul-stirring  language,  to  root  deeper  into  their 
hearts  a  hatred  of  popery,  the  direst  foe  to  Christian 
truth ;  and  conjuring  them  by  their  fathers'  bones,  now 
lying  right  under  their  feet,  by  the  mightier  voice  than 
his,  which  sounded  from  this  spot  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  by  the  agonies  of  martyred  saints,  and  by 
their  hope  of  joining  them  in  glory,  not  to  rest  safe  in 
this  age  of  danger,  nor  dream  away  their  hours  in 
looking  at  the  beauty  of  the  kirk,  while  Satan  in  cowl 
and  surplice,  was  undermining  its  foundations,  and 
striving  to  drag  down  that  beauty  to  the  earth. 
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If  I  were  called  upon  to  select  any  single  physical 
feature  of  modem  times,  which  more  widely  than  any 
other  distinguishes  them  from  the  ancient,  I  should 
make  choice  of  that  which  within  the  last  two  hours  I 
have,  for  the  first  time,  seen.  I  mean  the  Railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  its  ma- 
chinery of  engines  and  cars,  and  all  the  diversified 
apparatus  that  belongs  to  it.  This  is  manifestly  a 
peculiar  feature.  There  is  no  corresponding  one  upon 
the  face  of  ancient  society  wherewith  to  compare  it 
That  the  ancients  had  the  knowledge  and  application 
of  immense  mechanical  powers,  is  amply  attested,  as 
well  by  the  mighty  monuments  that  are  still  standing, 
as  by  those  fragments  of  fallen  temples  that  extend 
their  huge  dimensions — ^the  wonder  of  the  traveller — 
along  the  plains  of  Balbec  and  Palm3nra.  But,  so  far 
as  we  know,  their  application  of  these  powers  was  sel- 
dom made  with  reference  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  The  ancients  lacked  what  we  call  mechanical 
ingenuity.  They  had  vast  enterprise,  and  courage, 
and  patriotism,  genius,  and  talents,  and  taste.  But 
only  in  peculiar  spheres  were  these  powers  active. 
They  were  undoubtedly  high  spheres,  though  I  cannot 
think  Ihem  the  highest    Acting  therein,  their  powers 
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embodied  principles  of  liberty,  and  foims  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  which  well  have  been  the  wonder  of  all 
succeeding  times.  In  these  spheres,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  ancients  may  be  said  to  have  completely  antici* 
pated  all  posterity.  But  there  is  one  department  into 
which  neither  their  philosophy  nor  their  practice  often 
descended.  It  is  that  in  which  modem  enterprise  has 
achieved  some  of  its  noblest  triumphs, — I  mean,  the 
mechanical  department.  In  almost  every  other,  they 
had  what  was  equal,  or  superior  to  any  thing  that  since 
their  time  has  been  produced.  With  all  forms  of 
government,  they  were  more  or  less  conversant  They 
had  patriots,  and  orators,  and  warriors  and  poets,  as 
good  as  ours.  In  sculpture  and  architecture,  they 
could  more  than  match  us,  and  perhaps  they  had  mu« 
sic  and  paintings  equal  to  those  which  have  given 
glory  to  these  after  days.  But  they  had  no  railroads, 
no  steam-engines,  no  spinning-jennies.  They  could 
boast  of  Praxiteles,  and  Demosthenes,  and  of  many 
deeply-thinking  moral  and  political  philosophers.  But 
among  them  were  no  men  like  Fulton,  and  Watt,  and 
Arkwright 

Strange,  thought  I,  that  so  many  thousand  years 
should  have  passed  away,  before  the  mechanical  field 
was  begun  to  be  successfully  occupied.  It  is  surely 
one  quite  immediate  to  human  happiness,  and  yet  how 
long  has  it  been  postponed  to  many  others.  To  multi* 
ply  and  cheapen  the  means  of  being  well  sheltered, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for  in  all  bodily 
wants,  is  no  unimportant  vocation.    And  yet  the  world 
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has  comparatiyely  neglected  it,  and  the  highest  minds 
have  heen  engaged  in  meditating  battles,  writing  books, 
framing  governments,  chiseling  marble  and  painting 
canvass.  In  the  earth  are  the  sources  of  all  that  sus- 
tain man,  and  yet  what  few  and  inadequate  means 
have  till  lately  been  applied,  to  bring  out  those 
flouices,  to  develope  them  thoroughly,  in  short,  to 
manufacture  and  widely  distribute  them.  That  the 
mind's  attention  has  at  length  been  turned  to  this  great 
subject,  gives  prospect  of  important  changes  in  social 
existence  and  hope  of  vast  accessions  to  worldly  hap- 
piness. There  has  doubtless  been  human  enjoyment 
in  the  past,  equal  to  any  that  may  exist  in  the  future. 
But  it  has  been  confined  within  comparatively  small 
dicles.  It  has  been  the  possession  of  a  fortunate  few. 
The  application  of  mechanical  principles  is  enlarging 
such  circles.  It  is  increasing  the  number  of  that  for- 
tunate few.  I  do  not  look  forward  in  any  confident 
enthusiasm,  to  those  perfected  modes  of  human  life 
which  many  have  deemed  within  the  reach  and  destiny 
of  man  below.  I  only  seem  to  see  in  the  future,  forms 
of  social  existence  embracing  vast  multitudes  of  men, 
superior  to  any  forms  that  heretofore  have  existed. 
I  seem  to  see  those  forms  wrought  out,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  instrumentality  of  physical  agents, 
and  among  these  agents,  I  can  at  present  discover 
none  whose  influence  is  to  be  more  wide,  more  direct, 
more  permanent,  than  that  of  the  railway  and  the 
steam  engine. 

What  successful  and  convincing  results  have  they 
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not  already  wrought  1  Six  thousand  years  of  human 
hope  and  fear,  and  meditation  and  contrivance  passed 
away,  before  they  were  conceived  and  fashioned. 
And  yet  within  a  few  short  years  thereafter,  were  their 
capabilities  revealed  and  their  credit  established.  For 
ages,  human  ingenuity  has  been  framing  systems  of 
morals,  and  politics,  which  still  require  so  many  ages 
more  to  confirm  themselves  in  general  confidence. 
But  these  machines  whose  influence  will,  we  doubt 
not,  go  hand  in  hand  with  morals  and  politics  in  bene- 
fiting humanity,  have  almost  instantly  established  their 
efficiency,  and,  aB  it  were,  springing  up  at  once  into 
public  conviction,  have  thereof  taken  willing  and  en- 
tire possession. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  adaptation 
of  railways  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed. 
But  if  one,  perchance,  should  be  a  little  skeptical  about 
them,  I  could  do  no  better  than  advise  for  him  a  small 
acquaintance  with  that  which  lies  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  Let  him  go  up  to  the  new  Station 
House  in  the  first-named  city.  Its  large  dimensions ; 
the  fine  Corinthian  columns  that  adorn  its  front ;  the 
ample,  clean  and  elegant  apartments  of  the  interior 
will  at  once  impress  him,  and  he  cannot  but  feel  that 
here  is  a  system  of  conveyance,  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and 
whose  beginning  and  stopping  points  are  the  narrow, 
dirty  coach-offices  of  the  kingdom.  '  Will  you  have  a 
place  in  the  first  or  second  class  train  ? '  asks  a  gentle- 
manly Englishman  from  behind  the  counter ;  '  for  the 
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fonner  you  pay  five-and-sizpence,  for  the  latter  four 
sfailliiigs.'  You  resolve  upon  the  first  class  train,  and 
thereupon  receive  a  ticket  entitling  you  to  No.  8,  Car 
6.  You  are  happy  to  read  upon  it  that  no  porter  or 
guard  connected  with  the  estahlishment  is  allowed  to 
take  any  compensation  for  his  services.  And  yet  the 
rogue,  when  he  has  deposited  your  luggage  upon  the 
top  of  the  car,  walks  up  to  you,  brushing  his  hands, 
and  with  a  most  shilling-like  expression  upon  his  fat, 
red  face,  informs  you — ^what  you  knew  before — *•  that 
your  portmanteau  is  quite  safe.^ 

As  fifteen  minutes  will  elapse  before  the  train 
starts,  you  spend  the  time  in  looking  about.  There 
are  fourteen  cars  in  the  train.  How  admirable,  how 
surpassingly  elegant,  is  their  construction !  Each  has 
its  name.  The  Wellington  is  next  to  the  Adelaide, 
and  next  to  the  Adelaide  is  a  car  of  singular  color, 
upon  which  you  read,  *  Royal  Mail.'  Behind  this  car, 
and  terminating  the  train,  is  a  sort  of  semi-car,  whereon 
stands  the  open  barouche  of  a  travelling  gentle- 
man. The  company  begins  to  throng  in.  Men  and 
women  arrive  on  foot  and  in  carriages.  Luggage 
passes  swifUy  from  this  point  to  that.  There  are  con- 
tinual, hurried  exclamations  : — ^  Car  H,  madam  ?  this 
is  it'  *In  precisely  ten  minutes,  sir.'  *You  need 
not  fear,  ma'am,  I've  put  up  your  bandbox  myself.'* 
*'  What  an  invention  I '  and  this  latter  exclamation 
comes  from  a  little  round-bellied  man  with  a  red  nose. 
You  hear  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  yet  looking 
more  closely,  you  perceive  a  symmetry  and  harmony 
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that  delight  you.  In  the  mean  time,  a  train  for  cattle 
is  departing.  Here  is  a  large  pen  full  of  beeves. 
There  are  two  cages,  one  above  the  other,  crammed 
with  sheep.  Here  are  stalls  filled  with  horses,  and 
behind  them  is  a  pen  of  hogs.  The  beeves  are  lowing, 
the  sheep  ose  bleating,  the  horses  neighing,  and  the  pigs 
swell  the  symphony  with  their  multitudinous  grunts 
and  squeals.  This  train  starts  off,  and  af\er  it  moves 
the  train  for  goods.  Here  you  see  enormous  masses 
of  timber,  and  bags  of  grain,  and  barrels  of  drinkables, 
and  bales  upon  bales  of  cotton  whereon  you  read, 
*  Egyptian,'  *  Sea  Island,'  *  New  Orleans.' 

But  now  approaches  the  engine,  which  is  to  drag 
onwards  the  train  in  which  you  have  a  place.  It 
seems  to  be  a  rather  small  laborer  to  perform  so  great 
a  work.  It  is  not  larger  than  two  good  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  yet  there  is  about  it  a  certain  bull,  or  hvll'dog  ez« 
pression  of  energy  that  promises  much.  It  looks  con- 
densed and  muscular,  and  you  are  right  in  saying  that 
its  ribs  of  iron  should  close  in  none  other  than  a  soul  of 
fire.  It  backs  up  composedly  to  the  foremost  car, 
and  you  now  learn  with  pleasure,  that  its  name  is 
*•  Lightning.'  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  heard. 
Turning  towards  whence  it  comes,  you  see  a  man,  in 
whose  left  hand  is  a  placard,  whereon  is  largely  writ- 
ten, *  Take  your  seats.'  There  is  now  a  vast  deal  of 
rapid  movement,  but  no  confusion,  for  each  passenger 
knows  precisely  his  place.  You  enter  your  division 
of  the  Car  6.  It  is  richly  carpeted  and  cushioned, 
and  upon  each  side  of  your  ample  No.  8,  are  means 
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for  reposing  leisurely  your  arms.  Indeed,  you  feel 
easy  and  independent  as  when  lounging  at  home  in 
your  parlor  arm-chair.  *  Tickets,  gentlemen,  if  ]^ou 
please,'  says  a  voice ;  and  these  having  been  delivered, 
you  feel  a  gentle  motion,  for  imperceptibly  the  train 
has  started. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  this  motion.  I 
have  been  upon  the  chief  railways  in  my  own  country, 
and  upon  several  in  Great  Britain.  They  have  their 
merits,  but  they  lack  in  this: — ^they  have  not  such 
perfectly  delightful  quiet  and  ease.  Take  that  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  is  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  length.  What  jerking  !  What  jolt« 
ing !  The  result  of  traversing  it  is,  pains  in  all  the  limbs ; 
and  coupling  these  with  its  cinders  and  smoke  fi3ring 
momently  into  eyes  and  nostrils,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  a  Yorkshire  man  exclaim,  *  I  be  CQom  twenty 
miles  just  to  ride  on  this  here  railroad,  and  1*11  be 
danged  if  I  coom  again.'  But  upon  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railway,  there  is  hardly  the  slightest 
agitation.  As  you  sweep  onwards,  and  the  winds  visit 
your  face,  you  feel  more  as  if  swung  through  the  air 
than  rolled  along  the  earth. 

But  what  is  this?  Darkness  has  suddenly  de- 
scended, and  by  lamps  previously  lighted,  you  read  on 
huge  walls  beside  you,  names  of  certain  streets  where- 
with you  are  familiar.  The  fact  is,  you  have  entered 
a  Tunnel,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  length, 
twenty-two  wide,  and  sixteen  high,  and  you  are  now 
coursing  under  the  streets,  and  churches,  and  grave- 
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yards  of  Liverpool.  This  single  Tunnel  cost  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  little  portion  only 
of  the  expense  of  the  entire  road,  which,  I  may  here 
add,  is  estimated  at  about  four  millions.  Coming  forth 
into  open  light  again,  the  speed  of  the  train  is  in- 
creased. It  moves,  it  flies,  it  darts,  it  whizzes  on- 
ward.  The  little  gentleman  of  round  belly  and  red- 
nose  memory  happens  to  be  at  your  right  hand.  Like 
yourself  he  is  quite  green  in  this  mode  of  conveyance. 
He  is  continually  and  gravely  looking  out  at  the 
wheels,  and  the  rails,  and  the  engine,  and  occasionally 
he  gets  rid  of  his  emotions  by  exclaiming,  ^  astonish- 
ing rapidity ' — ^  wonderful'  invention !  * — and  also  by 
that  sapient  query  in  which  the  present  time  is  fre- 
quently used  to  embody  its  feeling  towards  the  past, — 
^  What  would  our  forefathers  say,  if  they  could  only 
see  this  ? '  Opposite  to  you  are  a  couple  of  little 
urchins,  clapping  their  hands,  tickled  and  delighted  ta 
death  at  this  novel  speed,  and,  as  their  eyes  detect  an 
approaching  storm,  wonder  if  it  will  catch  up  with  the 
^  ingin.'  Beside  them  is  a  stiff  dame,  such  as,  thank 
heaven,  can  seldom  be  found  out  of  England,  who 
deems  it  quite  vulgar  to  exhibit  emotions  of  any  kind, 
and  particularly  those  of  wonder.  She  personifies  the 
^  nil  admirari,'*  Nor  earthquakes  nor  tornadoes  shall 
stir  her  placidity,  and  surely  not  a  railroad.  Upon 
your  left  is  a  rich  Manchester  manufacturer.  He  has 
been  over  the  road  some  forty  times.  To  him  it  is  an 
old  story.  Railways,  with  him,  have  passed  into  com- 
mon-place remembrances,  and  so,  with  spectacles  on 
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nose,  he  is  settled  down  into  his  seat,  intent  upon  an 
article  in  the  Times.  For  yourself,  though  your 
douhts  are  not  dispersed,  you  perceive  the  way  there* 
unto  graduaUy  opening.  It  is  not  until  you  find  that 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes  have  sufficed  to  convey  you 
the  thirty-one  miles  to  Birmingham;  not  until  you 
have  seen  the  merchandise  there  coming  in  for  trans* 
portation  to  Liverpool ;  not  until  you  are  informed  how 
slow  and  expensive  is  the  land  carriage  of  goods  from 
Leeds  to  Birmingham,  how  quick  and  cheap  their 
carriage  thence  to  where  they  embark  for  all  quarters 
of  the  world ;  not  until  you  have  conversed  with  the 
intelligent  men  belonging  to  the  company,  been  told  of 
its  enormous  profits,  perceived  how  deeply  entrenched 
it  is  in  their  good  favor,  and  reflected  seriously  upon 
its  bearings  on  all  the  interests  that  lie  within  its  active 
range ; — ^it  is  not  until  then  that  your  doubts  are  shat- 
tered, and  broken  up,  and  put  to  utter  flight  If  per- 
chance you  be  still  a  little  skeptical,  bent  on  con- 
tinuing among  the  invincibles  of  the  age,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  minority  which  is  each  day  diminishing. 
You  will  perceive  your  voice  of  doubt  unheard  amidst 
the  loud  convictions  of  the  time.  You  will  see  your . 
energies  rendered  inefficient,  for  not  joining  the 
energies  of  the  age.  Look  around  you.  England, 
that  has  three  hundred  miles  of  railways  completed, 
has  five  hundred  more  completing.  In  France  you 
see  them  fast  getting  into  favor.  In  Belgium  one  has 
been  recently  opened  whose  business  has  astonishingly 
surpassed  the  estimate  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates, 
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and  though  in  Italy  is  a  power,  that  like  the  fabled 
iron  skeleton,  enfolds  and  crushes  all  spirits  of  noble 
and  comprehensive  enterprise,  yet  even  there  a  rail- 
road has  been  thought  of,  and  men  have  dared  to 
dream  of  thus  joining  Milan  and  Venice,  hoping  per* 
chance  thereby  among  other  objects,  to  raise  the  latter 
from  the  weeds  and  slime  into  which  she  is  so  swiftly 
sinking. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  not  a  single  point  of  com* 
parison  between  railways,  when  so  admirably  con- 
structed as  this  which  I  have  to-day  seen,  and  other 
modes  of  communication,  wherein  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  former  is  not  made  completely  manifest.  I 
leave  out  of  consideration  their  mightier,  moral,  polit- 
ical and  social  influences.  I  leave  them  out  of  notice 
too  as  agents  for  transporting  merchandise  merely.  I 
desire  to  look  at  them  only  as  public  means  for  con* 
veying  passengers.  They  have  no  feature,  even  when 
thus  narrowly  considered,  which  to  me  does  not 
appear  superior  to  the  system  of  coaches  now  ex- 
isting. 

Take  the  coaches  of  England,  for  instance.  I  am 
happy  here  to  express  my  admiration  of  them.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  delight  I  experienced,  when  seated 
upon  the  top  of  the  *  Tally  Ho,'  I,  for  the  first  time, 
was  borne  over  the  road  from  London,  past  the  '  Bell 
at  Edmonton,'  on  to  Cambridge.  How  smooth,  and 
sound,  and  marble-like  was  the  way!  How  finely 
constructed  was  the  vehicle!  How  easily  it  swung 
upon  its  springs !     What  spirited  horses,  dashing  on- 
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wards,  in  their  new  and  gilded  harness,  at  a  rate  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  the  hour !  With  what  self-possession 
and  pride,  were  they  not  guided  hy  the  portly  coach- 
man hefore  me,  himself  looking  respectable  enough 
for  a  member  of  Parliament !  With  what  ready  civil* 
ity  did  not  the  scarlet-apparelled  guard  look  from  a 
face  more  scarlet  than  his  coat,  into  all  my  interests 
of  luggage,  umbrella  and  bodily  comfort !  As  we 
swept  past  parks,  and  mansions,  and  pleasant  villages, 
I  thought  there  could  be  no  superior  mode  of  transport* 
ation.  At  length,  said  I,  I  have  found  my  beau  ideal 
in  this  department  realized  ;-^-and  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  I  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  renew  the 
agreeable  feelings  of  that  first  trip. 

And  yet  to  this  mode  are  serious  objections.  It  is 
very  expensive.  You  will  often  pay  sixteen  shiUings 
for  passing  a  distance  no  greater  than  that  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which  costs  you  only  five 
and  a  half.  In  a  storm,  nine  or  ten  persons  on  the 
outside  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain,  while  the  four  in 
the  interior  consent  to  be  jammed  into  jelly,  as  the 
price  for  their  dry  skin.  Moreover  its  speed  is  slow 
compared  with  the  railway,  and  as  for  safety,  the  most 
important  element  of  all, — ^give  me  a  railroad  like  this 
I  have  just  passed  over,  before  any  coach  in  the 
kingdom.  The  number  of  accidents  in  this  vehicle  is 
truly  astonishing ;  accidents  which  go  not  merely  to 
the  limbs,  but  likewise  to  the  life.  I  had  believed, 
that  in  this  respect  the  western  country  of  America 
was  unequalled.    Looking  regularly  through  some  ac* 
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cident  columns  of  London  papers  has  quite  undeceived 
me.  I  believe  that  if  the  large  multitudes  who  travel 
on  the  railways  of  England  be  considered  in  connex« 
ion  with  those  who  travel  by  coaches,  and  a  balance 
be  struck  between  the  mischances  that  befall  them,  the 
result  will  be  found  vastly  favoring  the  former  mode 
of  conveyance. 

I  dislike  what  is  called  proselytism,  but,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, I  am  anxious  to  see  converts  made  to  the  rail- 
road system.  In  our  country,  it  will  be  an  agent  well 
able  to  facilitate  our  very  distant  communications,  and 
to  help  in  developing  and  in  distributing  our  immense 
resources.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  extent  of  our 
territory,  makes  it  more  desirable  with  us  than  in  Eng- 
land. Here,  however,  we  see  it  supplanting  every 
other  mode  of  conveyance,  and  I  have  oflen  thought  it 
a  lucky  circumstance,  that  before  our  enterprise  had 
gone  far  into  expenses  of  labor,  time  and  money  for 
roads  and  canals,  the  railway  and  its  utility  have 
been  well  established.  It  is  not  perhaps  vain  to  hope, 
that  as  the  steamboat  has,  in  a  measure,  taken  the 
place  of  the  sail  vessel,  and  the  spinning-jenny  that  of 
all  machinery  for  similar  purposes  which  preceded  it, 
so,  aAer  some  time,  shall  the  railway  supersede  the 
canal  and  the  usual  road,  however  finely  macadam- 
ized it  may  be ;  these  huge  waggons  shall  rot  away 
unused,  and  their  huge  horses  stand  still  in  the  stalls  ; 
the  coach  shall  no  longer  gather  a  merry  company  of 
voyagers  around  its  top,  and  the  coachman  and  guard, 
fat  and  perdurable  though  now  they  seem,  shall  vanish 
into  things  only  for  remembrance. 


VI. 


MANCHESTER  MUSICAL  FEST  lYAL— MALIBR  AN'S 
DEATH. 

Having  always  heard  of  Manchester  as  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  centres  of  England,  I  had  asso- 
ciated with  it  foul  streets,  dingy  and  smoke-capped 
houses,  and  a  population  hustling  and  mechanical.  I 
hardly  expected  likewise  to  find  its  chief  thoroughfares 
crowded,  like  the  Italian  Boulevart  at  Paris,  or  the  Re- 
gent street  of  London,  with  splendor,  rank,  and  heauty, 
and  fashion.  Such  nevertheless  was  the  fact,  when 
this  morning  I  entered  it,  passing  onwards  up  through 
Market  street  to  my  hotel,  the  Albion. 

I  was  evidently  here  upon  some  great  occasion. 
The  shop  windows  were  crowded  with  strange  and 
gorgeous  dresses,  and  prying  through  them  were  mul- 
titudes of  inquisitive  eyes.  Here  was  a  personage  in 
large  moustaches  and  fantastic,  foreign  garment,  walk- 
ing leisurely  up  and  down,  bearing  upon  his  shoulder 
an  immense  cross,  whereon  was  written,  '  Continental 
Novelties — Magnificent  Spanish  and  French  Ck>stumes, 
at  Newall^s  Buildings,  for  the  grand  Fancy  Ball.^ 
Here  was  another,  his  hat  surmounted  by  an  announce- 
ment in  huge  letters, '  Song  on  the  Festival.'  Behind 
him  came  another  shouting  out,  *  Answer  to  the  Song 
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on  the  Festival  ;^  and  he  himself  was  followed  by  still 
a  third,  whose  hat  likewise  proclaimed,  '  Answer  to 
the  Rival  Song,^  and  they  all  three  sang  out  continu- 
ally, ^  a  penny,  gentlemen,  only  a  penny.*  On  one 
side  the  way  was  written,  *  The  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  is  now  open,'  and  upon  another, '  The 
Gallery  of  Modern  Paintings  may  here  be  seen.'  Be- 
fore me  was  a  little  fat  man,  round  as  the  machine  of 
which  he  spoke,  proclaiming  that  the  balloon  would 
certainly  go  up  this  afternoon  ;  and  on  my  right  was  a 
shabbily-genteel  lean  one,  reading  an  advertisement 
pasted  up  in  large  letters,  informing  the  citizens  that 
the  police  had  been  trebled,  and  advising  them,  by  all 
means,  not  to  carry  about  them  large  sums  of  money 
during  the  coming  festival.  Through  the  streets  rushed 
vehicles  richly  ornamented,  and  evidently  filled  with 
the  Ton.  Gentlemen  were  on  horseback,  and  coun- 
trymen were  on  foot,  and  ladies  were  joined  with 
them,  and  all  was  talk,  and  laughter,  and  frolic  and 
joy.  Surely,  said  I,  this  people  cannot  be  thinking  of 
cotton-spinning  now,  and  whatever  may  be  their  gen- 
eral, sober,  manufacturing,  industrious  character,  at 
present,  another  and  a  gayer  spirit  has  usurped  its 
place.     My  eye  soon  read  an  explanation  of  all. 

Before  me  was  a  vast  placard  at  least  fifteen  feet 
high,  upon  whose  top  were  the  words,  'Manchester 
Grand  Musical  Festival,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  King,  Duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster ;  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess 
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of  Kent,  and  the  Princess  Victoria.  Then  followed 
the  names  of  about  sixty  vice-fNitrons,  including  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Then  came  a  list 
of  the  instrumental  and  vocal  performers,  among  the 
latter  of  whom,  the  chief  wer^  Braham  and  Madame 
Malibran.  A  few  moments  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
me,  that  here  was  a  combination  of  musical  talent 
which  periiaps  had  never  been  paralleled  in  Europe. 
I  now  read  a  list  of  the  performances.  Two  mornings 
were  to  be  occupied  in  performing  the  entire  Sacred 
Oratorios  by  Haydn  and  Handel ; — ^the  Creation  and 
the  Messiah ;— two  moie  in  performing  selected  por- 
tions of  other  famed  compositions.  There  were  to  foe 
three  evening  miscellaneous  concerts,  and  the  festival 
was  to  conclude  with  a  grand  fancy  ball.  The  price 
of  tickets  to  the  different  performances,  varied  from 
half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea,  and  the  surplus  proceeds 
of  the  festival  were  to  be  given  to  the  public  charities 
of  the  city.  A  noble  programme  this,  said  I,  nobly 
patronized,  and  its  object  nobler  than  all. 

Seven  years  ago,  Manchester  got  up  a  similar  festi* 
val,  and  after  paying  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  ex- 
penses, a  surplus  still  remained  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  went  to  relieve  the  sick  and  the 
poor.  In  Birmingham,  such  festivals  are  triennial.  In 
Liverpool  a  similar  one  for  similar  worthy  objects,  is 
to  be  held  next  month,  and  in  Norwich  and  Worces* 
ter,  and  many  other  provincial  towns,  the  same  agent 
is  to  be  set  to  work  for  the  same  charitable  purposes. 
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Music,  thought  I,  should  be  more  cultivated  in  my  own 
country,  if  for  no  other  object,  at  least  for  this.  If 
not  cherished  for  itself,  might  it  not  be  more  cherished 
for  that  charitable  good  which  it  can  achieve  ?  If  not 
regard  it  as  an  end,  why  not  more  worthily  regard  it 
as  a  means  ?  Leave  out  of  consideration  its  elevating, 
refining,  sobering,  bettering  influence  upon  the  heart 
Look  upon  it  only  as  a  mighty  agent  in  relieving  hu- 
man suffering.  Take  the  practical  view  of  it  which 
here  seems,  very  wisely,  to  be  taken  by  the  working 
men  of  England.  In  that  view  even,  does  it  not  pre* 
sent  strong  claims  upon  our  encouragement  ?  In  this 
country,  it  has  admirably  subserved  such  noble  end, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  reason  for  cultivating 
the  delightful  art,  which  the  most  material,  practical, 
common-place  leveller  amongst  us  cannot  for  a  moment 
gainsay. 

Whether  the  English  have  a  taste  for  music,  national 
or  otherwise,  is  to  me  matter  of  little  concern.  This  I 
know,  that  besides  all  their  operas  and  thousands  of 
private  concerts,  these  great  festivals  flourish  and 
yearly  increase  in  public  favor.  And  while  the  per- 
formers are  generally  foreigners,  and  the  pieces  per- 
formed are  from  German  and  Italian  genius,  the  Eng- 
lish of  all  ranks  and  ages  are  the  listeners,  and  they 
pay  well  and  willingly  for  listening. 

•'  •  • 

Wednesday. — ^I  have  just  returned  from  hearing  the 
Messiah  of  Handel.  It  is  the  first  entire  oratorio  that 
I  have  ever  listened  to.    I  have  not  been  disappointed. 
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The  compositioii  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  But  what  would  that  composition  he,  were 
there  not  adequate  powers  of  voice  and  instrument,  to 
embody  and  exhibit  it  ?  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
been  here  to-day  engaged.  Consider  only  their  vast 
number.  Here  were  one  hundred  and  two  instru- 
ments alone ;  whereof  fiffy  were  violins,  and  twenty 
violoncellos  and  double-basses.  Joined  to  the  instru* 
ments,  was  a  chorus  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
voices,  whereof  sixty  were  female.  But  this  enume- 
ration does  not  include  the  masters ;  Braham,  and 
Phillips,  and  Bennet,  and  Machin,  and  Nicholson  on 
the  flute,  and  Harper  on  the  trumpet,  and  Lindley  on 
the  violoncello,  and  Mori  and  De  Beriot  on  the  violiiu 
Nor  does  it  include  those  other  fair  names  known  to 
the  musical  world; — ^Bishop,  Knyvett,  Novello,  and 
Shaw,  and  Madame  Caradori  Allan.  Malibran,  from 
illness  could  not  appear. 

Braham  opened  with  the  strain,  ^  Comfort  ye,  com* 
fort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God.'  I  was  seated  far 
away  in  that  part  of  the  great  church,  called  for  the 
present  the  patron's  gallery.  I  must  have  been  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  from  the  singer,  and  yet  up 
came  his  full  voice  to  me,  through  arches  and  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  swelling  and  fading  away  like  some 
organ  tones.  ^  He  sings  as  well  as  when  I  heard  him 
forty  years  ago,'  said  a  gentleman  at  my  side.  In  a 
few  moments  the  chorus,  accompanied  by  all  the  instru- 
ments, joined  him  in  the  words,  ^  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed.'    The  mighty  volume  of  sound 
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filled  at  once  the  vast  cathedral.  It  died  soon  away, 
until  it  became  no  stronger  than  a  lute's  voice ;  and 
then  again  it  rOse,  solemn  and  majestic.  I  could  have 
had  no  finer  proof  of  the  great  musical  genius  of  Han- 
del. Did  he,  in  his  solitary  composing  moments,  hear 
imaginary  sounds  like  these?  Unquestionably,  and 
perhaps  far  finer. 

Emotions,  surely,  music  can  express.  Can  it  like- 
wise express  events  and  scenes?  Its  power  to  do  so 
was  never  more  beautifully  revealed,  than  in  this  sweet 
pastoral  symphony,  by  Madame  Caradori,  ^  There  were 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  " 

their  flocks  by  night*  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
my  own  quickened  imagination  that  brought  up  before 
me  the  original  scene.  Yet  how  was  that  power  put 
into  action,  by  the  notes  nowlieard  aU  freshly  various, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  distinctly  speaking  forth  the 
quiet,  the  simplicity,  the  confidence  of  that  life,  that 
early  pastoral  life,  wherewith,  in  mortal  hearts,  are 
linked  so  many  sacred  associations !  The  first  part  of 
the  oratorio,  which  is  descriptive  particularly  of  Christ's 
coming,  concludes  with  a  call  upon  all  who  are  heavy 
laden  to  come  unto  him  for  rest. 

The  second  part  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  of  his  ascension  and  final  triumph.  It  is  full 
of  most  emphatic  passages,  and  though,  without  the 
words  before  me,  I  could  not  perhaps  have  conjectured 
what  the  music  meant,  yet  when  that  fact  was  known, 
I  perceived,  or  flattered  myself  that  I  perceived,  how 
admirably  it  was  adapted  to  the  expression  of  those 
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events.  In  this  feature,  music  is  akin  to  many  paintings, 
whereof  the  meaning  cannot  be  clearly  known  without 
a  verbal  description;  but  when  that  description  is 
before  you,  the  expressive  power  of  lights  and  shades 
is  instantly  and  strikingly  made  manifest  One  pas* 
sage  in  this  second  part,  I  would  not  willingly  forget 
After  the  word  has  been  given  to  Cli^st^s  followers  to 
be  preached  among  all  nations,  a  voice  sofUy  breaks 
forth  into  that  joyful  exclamation,  ^  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet  of  those  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things.*  The  voice  was 
Miss  Clara  Novello^s,  but  the  music — that  could  have 
come  only  from  the  soul  of  Handel. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  Oratorio  begins  with, 
^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  though 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God.*  It  speaks  of  the  influence  of  Christ  in  redeem- 
ing man,  of  the  soul's  triumph  over  the  grave,  and  ends 
with  giving  honor  and  glory  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  for  ever.  To  me  it  seemed  full  of  pathos. 
*  Behold  I  tell  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet*  And  then  came  the 
trumpet-obligato  of  Mr.  Harper,  with  the  air,  ^The 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible, and  we  shall  be  changed.*  I  had  never  had 
an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  this  instrument  until 
now.  Its  effect  in  such  a  passage  as  the  above  is  quite 
indescribable.    ^The  trumpet  shall  sound,*  said  the 
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▼oice,  and  then  softly  swelled  forth  its  clear,  silver 
note, — ^then  for  a  moment  all  was  still,  and  the  expect- 
ing multitude  was  breathless.  I  looked  around  me 
and  beheld  some  of  the  best  talents,  the  noblest  rank, 
the  vastest  wealth,  the  loftiest  pride,  the  fairest  beauty 
of  England.  It  was  a  scene  of  splendor  to  which  all 
my  travels  could  not  furnish  a  parallel.  And  yet  this 
BcenQ  shall  soon  fade  away,  and  this  splendor  shall 
become  dust,  and  ^  worms  shall  destroy  these  bodies.* 
But  not  entirely  shall  they  perish;  and  now  was 
repeated  far  below  me,  in  clearest  tones,  ^  the  dead 
slmll  be  raised  incorruptible,*  and  then  the  trumpet 
was  again  heard. 

*  *  * 

I  attended  one  of  the  miscellaneous  concerts.  It 
was  made  up  of  overtures,  and  songs  English  and 
Italian,  and  of  instrumental  solos.  Nicholson's  efforts 
on  the  flute  were  beyond  all  praise.  Nothing  can 
describe  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  self-possessed  style 
within  which  he  executed^  most  complicated  pieces. 
Lindley  upon  the  violoncello  did  wonders.  Under  the 
bow  of  usual  performers,  that  instrument  is  one  thing, 
under  that  of  old  Mr.  Lindley,  it  is  quite  another.  He 
brought  forth  from  it  tones  altogether  peculiar,  and  as 
far  above  those  ordinarily  heard,  as  are  the  tones  of  a 
fine  singer's  voice  above  those  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  makes  me  dwell 
upon  this  evening's  performance  with  melancholy 
interest     Upon  looking  into  another  part  of  my  diary. 
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I  find  that  it  was  the  last  public  occasion  on  which  the 
voice  of  Malibran  was  to  be  heard.  With  what  enthu- 
siasm was  she  not  greeted,  on  appearing  with  Noyello, 
and  Bennet,  and  Phillips  to  perform  a  quartette  from 
Beethoven  1  It  went  off  faintly  however.  Something 
was  wrong,  and  the  applause  which  followed  its  exe- 
cution was  transient  Half  an  hour  after,  she  again 
came  on  to  perform  with  Caradori  a  duet  from  the 
Andronico  of  Mercadante.  It  was  the  last  musical 
effort  she  was  to  make  on  earth.  It  was  indeed  a 
masterly  one.  Never  were  those  strange,  peculiar, 
mysterious  tones,  which  occasionally  she  was  wont  to 
ring  upon  the  ear,  poured  forth  with  more  electric,  and 
soul-subduing  pathos.  It  was  universally  noticed  that 
between  the  fair  performers  was  a  good  deal  of  emu- 
lation, such  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  as  their  generous 
friendship  would  unhesitatingly  approve.  The  efforts 
of  Caradori,  admirable  indeed,  were  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  marvellous  strains  of  Malibran. 
When  they  concluded,  the  applause  that  rose  frojn  the 
vast  and  brilliant  assemblage,  was  loud  and  long.  The 
latter  part  of  the  duet  was  consequently  repeated.  I 
take  sometimes  a  sad  pleasure  in  noting  the  last  words, 
and  thoughts,  and  acts  of  those  who  are  to  think  and 
act  no  more  among  men.  That  impulse  tells  me  to 
record  the  last  stanza  that  ever  came  from  the  lips  of 
Malibran.  No  one  can  fail  being  affected  by  the 
mournfully  prophetic  character  of  its  strain.  What  a 
coincidence  between  some  of  its  thoughts,  and  the  dark 
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destiny  that  so  soon  was  to  press  her  down  to  the  grave 
for  ever ! 

Ah !  non  reaU  pi&  4  ipemr ! 
QuMto  h  barbaro  il  mto  flUo ! 
Ah  reatar  pl&  noo  degg*  io ! 
Da  lui  grazia  imploro  Oh  Dio ! 
V4  Mice  a  Crionflir. 

Judging  of  the  place  which  one  should  hold  in  the 
scale  of  estimation,  by  the  happiness,  the  rational 
delight  which  he  or  she  has  created,  that  to  which 
Madame  Malibran  is  entitled,  is  certainly  very  high. 
Her  voice,  like  her  fame,  has  passed  over  two  conti- 
nents.  What  enthusiasm  has  she  not  awakened  in  her 
day  1  What  hearts  has  she  not  filled  with  rapture,  what 
mouths  with  praise  1  She  has  fallen  now, — fallen  in 
the  very  prime  of  her  dramatic  and  vocal  powers,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  her  reputation,  and  when  for  her, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  seemed  to  be  reserved  many, 
many  triumphant  years  of  public  action.  She  has 
vanished,  and  with  her  has  vanished  all  that  to  so 
many  millions  has  given  happiness.  The  achieve- 
ments  of  the  singer  and  the  actor,  unlike  those  in  the 
sister  arts,  perish  with  those  who  wrought  them.  The 
voice,  the  dramatic  expression,  ever-shifUng  and  only 
vital  with  their  expressor,  cannot  alas,  be  perpetuated 
like  painting  and  sculpture,  to  afler  ages.  The  grave 
which  closes  around  their  bodies,  flings  its  shroud  like* 
wise  around  their  deeds.  They  live  only  in  the 
present,  aod  when  we  mourn  their  death,  it  is  not  as 
we  mourn  the  death  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  or  the 
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poet,  whose  works  survive  them,  and  through  which 
their  spirit  may  still  shine  and  be  the  companion  and 
instructer  of  many  coining  generations.  When  we 
lament  the  departure  of  Malibran,  we  more  lament  the 
utter  extinction  of  her  power  to  create  delight, — ^to 
do  good.  It  is  as  if  with  Raphael's  body,  had  like- 
wise been  swept  away  all  his  immortal  productions. 

Music  18,  to  be  sure,  not  the  highest  of  human 
departments ;  but  to  me  it  seems  to  be  the  highest  of 
human  pleasures  merely.  And  when  I  look  over 
Europe,  and  see  its  millions  flinging  away  hours,  and 
days,  and  years  on  pleasure  alone,  and  on  pleasures 
too,  whose  paths  are  degradation,  I  look  up  with . 
singular  gratitude  to  that  art  which  strives  to  raise 
higher  the  standard  of  those  pleasures,  and  with  no 
affected  emotion,  do  I  set  down  these  small  memorials 
to  her  whose  walks  in  that  art  have  been  so  useful  and 
80  glorious. 
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I  WAS  this  monimg  awaked  by  passing  and  repassing 
sounds  beneath  my  window,  that  convinced  me  I  could 
be  in  no  other  than  a  vast  metropolis.  Sounds  they  were, 
runnmg  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  voice,  gut- 
tural and  screaming,  double  and  triple,  now  coming 
from  men,  then  from  women,  and  agun  from  children. 
I  could  make  of  them  little  or  nothing.  There  was  one 
tone  that  oftener  attracted  my  ear  than  any  other.  It 
was  a  monosyllable.  It  was  intensely  guttural.  It  had 
nothing  human.  It  was  more  like  the  solitary  note  of 
your  hoarse  bullfrog,  sometimes  heard  on  a  summer^s 
evening.  What  that  monosyllable  was,  I  could  not 
conjecture.  Opening  my  window,  I  perceived  it  came 
from  a  man  with  an  aquiline  nose,  piercing  black  eyes, 
long  curled  hair  and  a  bag  over  his  shoulders.  I  recog- 
nised the  Jew,  and  he  immediately  hailed  me  on  the 
subject  of  worn-out  garments. 

Here  again  was  another  voice  that  perplexed  me 
exceedingly.  It  came  forth  in  three  syllables.  Its 
regularity  of  utterance  was  truly  clock-like.  It  was 
hoarse  and  grating,  and  recalled  more  than  any  thing 
else,  those  dreary  notes  oftentimes  heard  .  from  a 
wheel,  moaning  as  it  were  for  relief.  I  could  not  for 
a  long  time  make  out  its  meaning,  and  yet  it  was  only 
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a  simple  announcement  of  ^  fine  lobsters.^  Then  here 
were  other  notes, — ^two  deeply  bass,  followed  by  two 
piercingly  tenor.  They  proceeded  from  a  little  woman, 
who  would  fain  have  one  buy  her  ^water-cresses.' 
She  was  walking  tranquilly,  but  behind  her  stormed  a 
boy  with  a  huge  basket  on  his  shoulders,  ringing  a  little 
bell  continually,  and  crying  out  with  most  money-mak- 
ing impatience,  '  hot  muffins,  muffins  all  hot'  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  exceedingly  interested  and  amused,  as 
sitting  by  my  window,  I  now  listened  to  these  and  some 
hundred  other  like  announcements.  They  awakened 
many  juvenile  memories,  and  verified  that  wonder  and 
delight  of  all  boyhood,  the  ^  London  Cries.' 

As  I  wandered  out,  I  had  additional  occasions  for 
amusement  at  the  curious  modes  here  established  for 
spreading  information.  Before  me  was  an  enormous 
one-horse  vehicle, — a  sort  of  house  twenty  feet  high, — 
a  locomotive  advertiser,  all  over  whose  sides  were 
notices  of  departing  coaches  and  steamboats  into  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom, — and  from  morning  till  night, 
does  this  travel  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 
Then  every  moment  I  came  into  contact  with  persons 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders  enormous  guide  boards, 
giving  the  direction  where  only  can  be  purchased  the 
unrivalled  ^  gossamer  hats,  the  imperceptible  Zephyr ; ' 
or  announcing  thus ; — '  Sold,  on  oatk^  the  pure  grease 
of  a  fibe  large  bear,'  or  thus, — ^  The  industrious  Fleas, 
patronized  by  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  may  now  be  seen  at 
No.  100,  Piccadilly ; '  or  again, — *  Repair  your  tailor's 
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bills  by  going  to  the  cheap  Clothes  Warehouse,  No.  15, 

Strand,'  or  still  worse, — '•  Awful  disclosures  of  what 

was  done  in  the  Charlestown  Convent,  Massachusetts, 

have  just  been  published,'  &c.,  and  beneath  this  notice  ^     ** 

is  the  picture  of  a  priest  choking  a  woman.     Then  there 

are  men,  sheepish,  not  to  say  guilty-looking  beings 

who,  standing  at  every  frequented  comer,  slyly  insin* 

uate  out  towards  you  a  bit  of  paper  on  whose  top  are 

the  words,  *To  the  afflicted.'    Then  here  are  others, 

advertisers  ambulatory,  leisurely  stalking  through  the 

streets,  with  hands   thrust  independently   into  their 

pockets,  while  around  their  hats  are  curved  largely*  V . 

lettered  placards  on  which  may  be  read,  ^  To  Paris,  90 

shillings.'     And  here  again  is  an  individual  seemingly 

yoked  within  two  immense  placards,  one  falling  down 

oVer  his  breast  and  the  other  declining  upon  his  back.  ^ 

He  walks  with  mournful  gravity  along.     His  ezpres-  ^ 

sion  is  more  truly  gallows  than  any  you  have  yet  seen,  '^  - 

His    placards  announce,  ^  Warm  baths  at  reduced 

prices — ^vapor,    sulphur,    shampooing, — all    for   two 

shillings.'      These  men    are    generally  able-bodied. 

They  look  healthy  and  fit  for  active  labor,  and  the 

stranger  is  anxious  to  know  more  of  that  social  organi-  -    ^ 

zation,  whereby  so  much  vigorous  bone  and  muscle 

are  consigned  to  such  comparatively  idle  vocations. 

But  here  is  a  cluster  of  anxious  citizens.  They 
stand  before  a  large  lot  of  newspapers  pasted  against 
the  wall.  Some  of  these  contain  the  daily  news,  and 
others  announce  what  ^  Bell's  life  in  London '  wiU  con- 
tain on  the  coming  Sunday.    You  are  startled  at  the 
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greedy  rage  with  which  these  sheets  axe  devotred; 
and  as  you  walk  on,  meeting  eveiy  now  and  then  some 
walking  reader  of  the  Times,  or  chance  into  News- 
man's  Hall  where,  morning  and  evening,  the  London 
Journals  are  distrihuted  to  hundreds  of  venders,  you 
are  ready  to  swear  that  this  people  actually  live  and 
hanquet  on  news.  Doubtless  of  such  material  is  the 
aliment  of  their  intellectual  frame.  For  sustaining 
that  frame,  it  seems  to  have  become  quite  indispen- 
sable. What  would  become  of  the  Englishman  with* 
out  it?  Suppose  the  full-flowing  channels  of  infer- 
maticm  under  this  government,  suddenly  dammed  up, 
and  in  their  stead  the  meager  droppings  vouchsafed  by 
Absolutism.  Imagine  the  Neapolitan,  the  Pontifical,  or 
the  Austrian  system  of  publishing,  miraculously  trans- 
planted hither.  Fancy  it  suddenly  substituted  for  that 
which  at  present  exists.  Instead  of  reviews  and  maga- 
zines poured  monthly  forth  on  aU  those  topics  of  phi- 
losophy, science  and  government,  which  can  engage 
the  intelligent  mind,  imagine  now  and  then  appearing 
a  little  badly-printed  volume  on*  the  Druidical  Antiqui- 
ties. Instead  of  these  hundred  thousand  mtoimoth 
sheets  sending  forth,  each  morning  and  evening,  in- 
telligence on  all  matters  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  boldest  speculations  on  the  rights  and  destinies  of 
man,  fancy  in  their  place,  some  half  a  dozen  petty  jour- 
nals eight  inches  by  twelve,  announcing  the  barrenest 
facts  about  distant  lands,  or  containing  some  vain 
movement  of  a  court  favorite.  Instead  of  a  hundred 
voices  proclaiming  aloud  through  every  street  all  kinds 
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of  n^Vs,  commercial,  political  and  even  literary,  im- 
agine only  the  stillness  of  despotism,  broken  now  and 
then,  perchance,  by  some  screaming  of  a  wretched 
songster,  or  the  pompous  annunciations  of  a  juggler. 
On  such  a  substitution,  what  scenes  would  follow! 
What  frowning  upon  the  exchange  I  what  impatient, 
damning  execrations  at  the  club-houses  I  what  blank 
visages  all  along  the  Strand  and  Pall  Mall !  what  wrathy 
exclamations  from  fair  lips  at  Carleton  Terrace,  and 
St  Jameses  Square  1  what  chapfallen  expressions  in 
Paternoster  Row!  what  Zahara-like  solitude  in  the 
reading  rooms  1  You  shall  see  things  upon  the  eve  of 
a  revolution.  The  ire  of  John  Bull  is  kindling.  He 
has  been  touched  in  a  vital  part.  The  food  by  which 
he  intellectually  lives  has  been  wrested  from  him. 
Tou  might  as  well  venture  with  impunity  to  take  from 
him  his  plumb  pudding,  his  beef,  his  ale.  The  re« 
view,  the  magazine,  the  newspaper, — ^what  are  they 
but  his  necessary  mind^s  diet?  So  much  does  he 
deem  them  co-essential  that  more  than  one  such 
grouping  meets  your  eye  as  this; — ^^ Soup— Roast 
Beef  at  five — ^x  x  Ale — ^Newspapers — Porter,  also  a 
haunch  of  venison  at  six — also  the  Magazines.'  He 
would  not  give  up  for  the  world  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing every  thing  that  is  going  on  abroad,  of  hearing  his 
government  railed  at  and  defended,  and  of  being  able, 
88  he  carves  a  slice  each  day  from  the  huge  joint  before 
him,  to  shout  out  imperiously,  ^  Waiter,  bring  me  the 
Chronicle,  the  Globe,  and  the  Times  of  to-day.' 

The  great  subject  of  the  present  English  periodical. 
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press  is  politics.  The  Americans  have  sometimes 
been  denounced  for  continually  wrangling  upon  this 
subject.  Our  institutions  are  said  to  make  every  man 
of  us  peculiarly  a  politician.  We  are  reproached  for 
spending  that  time  in  talking  about  Presidents  and 
Governors,  which  might  more  profitably  be  devoted  to 
honest  industry.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  good 
people  in  whose  centre  I  find  myself,  are  ten  times 
more  disposed  to  write  and  talk  about  politics  than  are 
we.  Take  such  a  fact  as  this,  derived  from  the  stamp 
office.  In  provincial  £ngland  are  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  newspapers.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  are  decidedly  political,  whereof  one  hun- 
dred are  called  Liberal,  and  seventy-two  advocate 
Tory  principles.  Can  this  fact  be  matched  by  a  simi- 
lar one  in  the  United  States  ? 

But  a  stronger  proof  yet  remains.  Politics  does  not 
so  deeply  enter  into  our  magazines,  as  in  essential 
manner  to  determine  their  character.  Nor  do  our 
larger  reviews,  while  often  containing  articles  upon 
those  subjects  that  lie  within  the  range  of  governmental 
policy,  so  ardently  and  fiercely  espouse  any  system  of 
measures,  as  to  give  them  a  strong  political  aspect. 
How  difierent  is  the  fact  in  England.  Politics  per- 
vades almost  muversally,  its  higher  periodical  litera- 
ture. Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  litera- 
ture could  maintain  its  present  firm  and  vigorous  con- 
dition, were  not  this  element  intermingled  with  it  It 
shines  forth  in  the  magazine.  It  shines  forth  in  the 
jreview ;  and  there  are  thousands  who,  while  they  look 
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with  indifference  upon  the  purely  literary  portion  of  a 
Quarterly,  are  yet  pleased  to  sustain  it,  since  forsooth, 
each  number  contains  one  potent  article,  vindicating 
or  denouncing  those  measures  of  governmental  policy 
which  they  love  or  hate. 

But  more.  We  have  no  literary  institutions  which 
are  likewise  political.  The  far-dividing  principles  of 
federalism  and  anti-federalism,  have  not  yet  per- 
vaded those  high  seats.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the 
great  Universities  of  England.  The  interests  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge  are  continually  affected  by  politi* 
cal  likes  and  dislikes. 

And  so  look  abroad  all  over  England.  For  what 
are  these  numerous  public  meetings  ?  For  politics. 
For  what  are  all  these  great  whig,  conservative,  and 
O'Connei  dinners  ?  Why,  all  for  politics.  Now  enter 
the  saloons,  and  club-houses,  and  public  conveyances. 
What  is  the  topic  that  there  is  compelling  gestures  into 
even  an  Englishman's  arms,  and  its  superabimdance  of 
blood  into  his  excited  features?  Why  nothing  leas 
than  politics.  Shall  the  Church  abide  as  it  is  ?  Shall 
the  House  of  Lords  stand  as  it  is  ?  Shall  the  princi- 
ples of  Reform  triumph  ?  These  are  the  all-engross- 
ing subjects  of  English  thought  and  conversation. 
And  well  they  may  be  so,  for  on  the  answers  ulti- 
mately given  to  them,  depends  the  happiness,  not 
pnly  of  this  generation,  but  of  many  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

If  politics  be  the  great  subject  of  the  present  English 
press,  and  particularly,  of  the  daily  press,  great  ability 
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b  likewise  a  characteristic  that  must  impress  every 
reader.  That  ability  very  visibly  appears  in  several 
of  the  leading  journals.  Take,  for  instance^  many 
articles  in  the  Times.  What  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  do  they  contain  1  What  treasures 
of  knowledge  in  their  authors,  do  they  imply  I  They 
contain  boldest  and  maturest  thoughts  on  government, 
in  finished  and  energetic  language.  They  imply  deep 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  English,  but  moreover  of 
the  Continental  systems,  and  indicate  an  acquaintance 
with  their  past  and  present  policy,  which  is  indeed  sur* 
prising.  It  is  sufficient  praise  to  assign  for  them  a 
place  by  the  side  of  those  masterly  essays,  that  for 
many  past  years,  have  characterized  some  of  the 
higher  journals  in  France,  such  as  the  Constitutionnel, 
and  the  Journal  des  Debats. 

But  aside  from  politics,  nothing  original  and  at  the 
same  time  talented,  finds  its  way  to  the  English  public 
through  the  daily  or  weekly  papers.  The  French 
press  gives  you  very  frequently,  admirable  scientific, 
literary  and  philosophical  compositions,— ^impositions 
whose  framing  has  engaged  some^  of  the  best  intellect 
q(  the  country.  But  through  the  English  papers,  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  corresponding  feature.  Such 
can  only  be  found  in  the  higher  periodicals, — ^in  the 
magazine  and  the  review.  Hence  the  great  mass  of 
English  readers  are  entertained  chiefly  with  what  is 
called  news,  and  with  politics.  I  do  not  now  speak  of 
the  Penny  Magazine,  and  two  or  three  other  umilar 
publications.    I  know  their  object,  their  influence,  and 
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the  many  ends  they  worthily  subserve.  I  8i>eak  of  the 
daily  press ;  that  press  towards  which  the  general  eye 
is  turned,  whose  sheets  fly  into  every  comer  of  the  isl- 
and, and  which,  now  mightier  than  ever,  is  shaping  the 
destinies  of  this  people  at  a  most  eventful  crisis  in  their 
history.  With  politics  for  its  theme,  and  great  ability 
discoursing  thereon,  what  important  effects  are  not 
each  day  produced !  That  ability  does  not  always 
seem  to  be  exerted  for  patriotic  ends.  Too  often  is 
party  rancor  its  prompter  and  its  guide.  The  whig, 
believing  that  the  principles  of  his  political  creed  are 
those  whereon  depends  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
proclaims  those  principles,  and  Tory  hatred  instantly 
denounces,  pursues  and  stabs  him  therefor.  Then, 
again  comes  forth  the  Tory  gentleman — as  did  Lord 
Lyndhurst  lately  in  his  celebrated  vindication  of  the 
House  of  Lords, — what  a  mighty  diapason  of  reproach 
and  recrimination  is  instantly  rung  forth  from  the 
throat  of  every  whig  and  radical  press  in  the  land ! 
The  words  '  knave,'  *  false,'  '  traitorous,'  are  bandied 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  like  so  many  holiday  and 
lady  terms. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wide  licentiousness  of 
our  democratic  press,  I  do  believe,  and  I  judge  from 
the  experience  which  my  own  reading  has  given  me, 
that  we  are  not  altogether  alone  in  political  scandal, 
that  ours  is  not  the  only  press  which  holds  up  the  good 
to  scorn,  because,  forsooth  they  proclaim  their  honest 
convictions,  and  moreover,  that  in  this  self-eulogizing, 
and  at  the  same  time,  self-denouncing  island  of  Great 
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Britain^  is  the  voice  of  the  press  equally  scandalous, 
yindictiye,  and  rank  with  that  offence  which  makes  the 
virtuous  grieve,  as  that  whose  notes  are  loud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  a  foreigner  were  to  form 
his  opinion  of  Englishmen,  from  the  character  given 
by  the  press  to  those  public  men  of  whom  it  has  most 
occasion  to  speak,  he  must  necessarily  set  them  down 
as  arrant  knaves  indeed.  If  his  idea  of  British  pros* 
perity  be  derived  from  the  Englishman's  idea  of  the 
same,  he  can  often  think  no  less  than  that  the  nation 
is  buried  in  wretchedness.  For  it  is  rather  an  amusing 
anomaly,  that  while  John  Bull  pronounces  himself  the 
greatest,  the  mightiest,  the  most  glorious  personage  in  the 
worid,  he  likewise  complains  most  bitterly  of  his  gov- 
ernment, of  his  national  progress,  and  is  not  satisfied 
in  any  argument,  unless  he  has  uttered  the  solemn 
words: — ^^Sir,  we  are  in  a  most  perilous  crisis.'  If 
you  would  see  England  raked  fore  and  ad,  set  an 
English  Tory  and  an  Irish  Catholic  Priest  into  hot 
conversational  conflict  with  each  other.  Not  an  insti- 
tution, not  a  prominent  man,  not  a  prevailing  measure 
of  the  times  will  survive  that  conflict.  And  yet  your 
Tory  will  inform  you  that  he  helps  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous interest  of  the  national  debt,  for  the  ^  honor  and 
glory  of  being  called  an  Englishman.'  ^  ^ 

I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  John  in  his 
self-satisfaction,  and  his  self-reproach.  ^  Well,  sir,' 
asked  a  gentleman,  as  I  left  the  royal  arsenal  and 
dock  yard  at  Woolwich,  knowing  me  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, *'  what  do  you  think  of  these  works,  sir  ? '    ^  Ah, 
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sir,'  said  another,  *  if  you  have  so  good  an  opinion  of 
US  fiom  what  you  see  on  the  Thames,  what  will  you 
say  on  travelling  thraughotU  the  Island  7 '  ^  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,'  said  a  little  gentleman  from  Coventry, 
^depend  upon  it,  England  in  her  commerce,  in  her 
naval  powers,  her  *'  wooden  walls,'  as  we  like  to  call 
them,  ha,  ha,  ha,  in  her  royal  revenues,  in  her,  in  her, 
her  reaourcesj  sir,  is,  be  assured,  sir,  she  is  a  pros- 
perous  nation,  a  very  great  nation,  sir.'  I  was  not 
disposed  to  contradict  him.  Leaving  him  alone,  how* 
ever,  he  may  in  a  short  time  rather  contradict  himself. 
He  is  a  Tory,  and  let  only  the  note  of  politics  bo 
sounded,  and  lo!  the  words  *  corruption,'  ^national 
disgrace,'  *•  wide  spread  desolation,'  *  irretrievable  ruin,' 
and  so  forth,  fly  from  his  lips  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
the  blood  flies  into  his  visage.  How  far  the  press  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  mind 
implied  in  the  above  violent  expressions,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  remark,  that 
the  denouncing  and  inflammatory  character  of  many 
of  its  harangues  and  criticisms,  executed  as  they  are 
by  large  ability,  tend  to  create  and  keep  up  a  state  of 
public  excitement,  a  sort  of  O'Connell  agitation,  which 
many  of  the  judicious  and  the  good  most  sincerely 
deplore. 
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<  Noos  avMM  ane  litt^nture,  vne  phllosophle,  une  rtHigiam,  •  ♦  •  • 
CbiMd  rrmarfcable !  aacune  nation  dam  Ihinlvera  n'a  peutAcre  pria  plna 
4»  aofai  qua  la  Franw,  da  aa  eWlllnUioB  intallisclttelle,  ac  da  aa  civllte- 
tlon  manU  i  ella  en  rteeullla  maintenant  lai  fniitr.' 

Jowmtd  d$s  DtbaU  in  Jaaaaiy,  1837. 

*  Thank  God,* — said  I,  as  this  morning  I  read  the  arti« 
ele  from  which  the  above  sentences  are  taken—*  thank 
God,  religion  has  at  length  been  restored  to  France. 
The  eyidences  of  such  restoration  may  be  doubtless 
seen  in  thronged  churches,  in  the  periodical  piesst 
in  the  literature,  and  particularly  in  the  observance  of 
those  sacred  institutions  which  religion  claims  as  pecu« 
Uarly  her  own.  The  sabbath,  I  have  been  tauj^t  to 
believe,  is  one  of  those  institutions.  It  will  be  scru« 
pulously  observed  by  a  people,  who,  with  their  philoso* 
phy  and  their  literature,  possess  a  religion^  and  who 
have  taken  the  extremest  care  of  their  intellectual  and 
MoniZ  cultivation.    I  will  walk  abroad,*  continued  I. 

*  It  is  a  pleasant  sabbath  morning.  I  wish  to  contem* 
plate  one  impressive  proof  of  the  moral  regeneratioa 
of  France.  I  shall  doubtless  wander  through  tranquil 
streets,  amidst  a  serious  population  bending  its  course 
piously  towards  the  sanctuaries,  and  every  moment 
will  my  eye  and  ear  bear  witness,  that  the  mighty 
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heart  of  the  city,  for  six  days  deeply  agitated,  has 
found  a  much-desired  sabbath  of  rest.' 

I  had  moved  hardly  twenty  paces  from  No.  10,  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  when  my  ears  were  saluted  by  the  beating 
of  drums,  and  the  music  of  a  martial  band.  A  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  following  these  sounds  into  the 
Place  Carrousel.  A  review  was  about  to  take  place. 
I  had  witnessed  many  similar  reviews  on  the  same 
spot,  but  never  before  on  the  sabbath.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
^  so  far  as  the  military  are  concerned,  Paris  does  not, 
according  to  my  notion,  seem  to  be  rallied  about  the 
banners  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.' 

Watching  the  mancsuvring  of  several  companies 
of  the  National  Guards,  I  soon  lost  in  laughter  all  re- 
collection of  the  sanctity  of  the  time.  There  can  be 
no  wider  chasm  between  the  physical  appearance  of 
men,  than  that  which  separates  the  National  Guards 
from  the  Troops  of  the  Line.  How  pitiful  seem  the 
latter,  in  those  long  gray  coats  and  red  pantaloons  I 
How  villanously  diminutive  is  thei^  stature !  What 
good-for-nothing  expressions  look  blank  on  their 
visages !  And  yet  they  handle  their  muskets  with  a 
precision,  harmony,  and  dexterity  that  proclaim  in 
every  instant  the  omnipotence  of  the  drill.  But  at 
their  side  is  ranged  a  battalion  of  National  Guards. 
Behold  their  portly  stomachs,  their  massive  frames, 
their  fine  complexions,  their  plump  cheeks,  their  eyes 
full  of  expression,  and  their  tout-ensemble  abounding 
in  consequential  citizenship.  They  are  your  martial 
personification  of  the  embotqmtU;  the  idea  of  that 
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word  in  another  Tehicle ;  the  Falstaff  i  la  Frangai^e. 
These  are  the  men  unto  whom,  hy  its  sixty-sixth  arti* 
cle,  is  confided  the  protection  of  the  Charter  of  1890. 
They  are  men  of  business.  They  have  pecuniary 
interests  in  society,  and  of  course  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  They  are  the  pe- 
culiar security  of  Louis  Phillippe  and  his  throne.  Still 
do  they  look  any  thing  but  martial ;  and  as  for  their 
bearing,  it  is  altogether  unsoldierlike.  Your  National 
Ghiard  marches  along  behind  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
caring  little  for  his  gait,  still  less  for  his  musket; 
laughing  with  hia  comrade,  joking  with  his  captain,  or 
muttering  to  himself;  mistaking  ^  shut  pan  *  for  ^  shouU 
der  arms,^  and  apparently  requiring  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  his  step  with  time,  the  benefit  of  legs 
visibly  chalked  ^  lefl,^  ^  right^  When  on  duty,  he  is 
half  the  time  laughed  at  by  others,  and  the  remaining 
half  by  himself.  He  knows  that  he  cuts  a  laughable 
figure,  that  he  is  each  night  burlesqued  upon  the  stage, 
and  caricatured  in  every  print-shop  under  the  words, 
*  Tribulations  of  the  National  Guards.*  Hence  has  he 
no  particular  ambition  to  look  or  walk  the  soldier. 
Sometimes  he  parades  in  a  huge  cloak ;  sometimes  he 
marches  smoking  a  cigar ;  sometimes  he  ^  orders  arms ' 
to  take  snufi";  and  always  is  he  talking,  always  does  he 
hiugh  at  his  awkward  blunders  in  tactics,  and  always 
does  he  look  fat  Indeed  slendemess  and  angularity 
are  no  longer  national  features.  The  age  of  lean 
marquesses  has  gone  by.  The  French  men  are  fat, 
the  French  women  are  fat,  and  so  far  as  fatness  is 
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concerned,  the  French  children  are  following  on  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  parents. 

Leaving  the  military  parade,  I  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards the  Mus6e  Royal.     I  perceived  its  huge  doors 
flung    widely   open,  while    hundreds  were    rushing 
through  them,  and  thousands  were  wandering  within^ 
among  its  works  of  art  in  marble  and  on  canvass* 
*Pray,*  said  1,  to  a  crimson-liveried   huissier  at  the 
portal,  *  is  the  Louvre  open  on  the  sabbath  ? '    *  Cer- 
tainly,  sir,*  replied  he.     ^  This  is  the  only  public  day. 
The  Royal  Family  visit  it  on  Monday— on  other  week 
days  it  is  opened  to  those  who  have  permission,  or 
passports,  but  all  the  world  are  free  to  enjoy  it  on  the 
sabbatlu*     I   took  a    turn  through  the   apartments. 
They   were   thronged   with  the    middle  and    lower 
classes ;  with  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  red  ribbon ; 
with  countrymen  in  wooden  shoes,  and  grisettes  in 
clean  white  caps.      Sympathy  with  art,  thought  I, 
is  indeed  wide  in  this  metropolb.    It  thrives  under  a 
dirty  jacket  as  beneath  an  embroidered  mantle,  but 
Paris  artistical  is  any  thing  but  Paris  evangelical. 

Quitting  the  Louvre,  I  walked  up  through  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries.  And  here  the  scene  was  fiir 
more  stirring,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  brilliant  than 
that  which  I  had  just  led.  Some  hundreds  were  read- 
ing newspapers ;  other  hundreds  were  lounging  list- 
lessly upon  the  seats ;  hundreds  of  bucks  were  sporting 
their  canes,  and  an  elegant  gait  through  the  prome- 
nades; himdreds  of  ladies  wandered  in  magnificent 
attire  around  the  fountains ;  a  thousand  children  jumped 
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the  rope,  or  drove  their  hoops  in  every  direction, 
while  their  nurses — ^those  champaign  nurses  in  hale  red 
cheeks,  and  broad  outbursting  bosoms! — laughed, 
danced,  chatted,  and  thus  responded  with  exuberant 
joy,  to  all  the  shouts  and  all  the  laughter  of  the  crea- 
tures under  their  charge.  ^  This  is  certainly  a  very 
delightful  scene,'  said  I ;  ^  but  it  seems  to  be  distin- 
guished from  its  brethren  on  week  days,  only  by  more 
resolved  enjoyment,  more  loud  and  impetuous  sport.' 
By  a  New  Englander,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  Saturday  night  with  scrupulous  observance  from 
sundown  onwards,  and  who,  moreover,  in  boyhood 
had  been  taught  that  even  an  idle  whistle  upon  the 
sabbath  was  a  profanation  of  its  holiness,  such  a  scene 
could  hardly  be  deemed  in  harmony  with  the  sixth 
commandment.  Indeed,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  running 
back  for  a  moment  to  my  apartment,  just  to  see 
whether  I  had  read  aright  the  article  from  which  is 
taken  the  motto  of  this  sketch.  And  then  again  was 
my  step  arrested  by  the  apprehension  that  I  was  falling 
into  that  worst  and  narrowest  of  all  prejudices, — the 
applauding  or  condemning  of  others'  habits  according 
as  they  corresponded  with,  or  deviated  from,  the  stan- 
dards which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  in 
my  own  country.  ^  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  seen 
and  am  seeing,'  said  I,  ^the  Parisians  may  have  as 
much  religion  as  any  people  on.the  face  of  the  earth, 
only  they  are  a  little  peculiar  in  their  forme  of  keep- 
ing holy  the  Lord's  day ; ' — and  so  I  walked  on  past  the 
obelisk  to  the  Champs  £lys6es. 
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I  found  the  Champs  Elysees  thronged;  thronged 
with  elegant  carriages ;  thronged  with  elegant  men  and 
women ;  thronged  with  jugglers  at  their  diablerie,  with 
Punch  and  Judy  at  their  squabbles,  with  companies  of 
men  at  their  games  of  balls,  with  Turks  cr3ring  out 
figs  and  prunes  as  ^good  for  the  stomach,'  with  Sa- 
voyards grinding  hand-organs,  with  old  people  each  mo- 
ment lighting  and  cracking  up  their  matches,  and  with 
young  people  each  moment  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
making  them.  I  paused  for  a  while  before  a  stationary 
carriage.  In  it  was  a  large,  fair-complexioned  man,  with 
enormous  whiskers  and  moustaches,  and  whose  hair,  sur- 
mounted by  a  richly-gilded  velvet  cap,  hung  in  enormous 
curls  down  over  his  shoulders.  His  jacket  was  fanci- 
fully decorated,  and  about  his  waist  circled  the  belt  of  a 
splendid  yagatan.  His  carriage  was  surrounded  by  fifty 
idle  men,  women,  and  children.  The  grinding  of  a 
hand-organ  attached  to  his  establishment  having  ceased, 
he  arose  to  address  his  company.  I  now  perceived 
that  he  lacked  an  arm  and  a  leg.  Moving  his  large 
black  eyes  significantly  about  him  for  a  moment,  he 
pompously  began.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  in 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  and  of  Napoleon ;  that 
fighting  for  the  former  he  had  lost  an  arm,  and  for  the 
latter  a  leg  ;  that  he  had  once  spared  an  enemy  from 
the  death  which  was  his  due,  and  that  in  consideration 
thereof,  said  enemy  had  given  him  the  receipt  for  a 
certain  medicine  capable  of  curing  all  diseases,  and 
that  too  in  the  astonishingly  brief  space  of  five  min- 
utes.    Hereupon  he  began  to  reveal  certain  bottles 
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and  phials.  I  perceived  what  the  fellow  was  at,  and 
immediately  took  my  leave  to  observe  some  other 
phases  of  Parisian  life  on  Sunday. 

Moving  down  the  Rue  St  Honore,  I  found  its  shops 
all  open.  The  milliners  were  sewing  and  ogling  at 
the  windows ;  the  shoemakers  were  beating  their  lasts ; 
the  legs  of  the  tailors  were  crossed ;  the  hatters  were 
at  work ;  the  trunk-makers  were  at  work ;  the  sad* 
dlers  were  at  work ;  the  ribbon-seller  sold  her  ribbons ; 
the  marron-roaster  sold  his  marrons ;  the  patissier  sold 
his  patS  defoie  gras^  and  at  *'  Aux  Palmiers,'  I  saw,  as 
cm  any  profane  day,  its  black-eyed  divinity  shrined 
within  her  customary  pyramids  all  transparent,  her 
pastilles  and  her  bonbons.  At  length  I  stood  before 
St  Roch.  ^  Ah,  here^s  a  church  at  last,^  said  I.  En- 
tering, I  found  it  crowded.  The  Catholic  service  was 
proceeding  in  company  with  the  most  solen(m  and  im* 
pressive  music.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  motives  which  led  that  throng 
within  those  walls.  It  is  one  of  my  pleasures  to  give 
pictures  true,  though  faint  they  may  be,  of  some 
scenes  which  pass  before  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
tort the  scene  within  this  sanctuary.  I  saw  there  many 
kneeling  forms,  many  devout  expressions,  and  the  eyes 
of  many  turned  heavenwards,  whose  thoughts,  I  trust, 
were  on  the  same  divine  pilgrimage.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  may  be  a  type  of  all  Paris,  nay,  of  all  France. 

A  short  walk  brought  me  to  the  Market  of  the  Inno- 
cents. The  contrast  was  striking.  A  thousand  wo- 
men there  trafficking,  had  been  shrived  for  the  day. 
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They  were  now  at  their  work.  All  the  markets  of 
Paris  are  open  on  the  sabbath.  Indeed,  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  Suppose  them  closed.  Fifty-two  an« 
nual  gaps  in  the  till  now  perfect  and  harmonious  his- 
tory of  Parisian  gourmandism  !  You  could  not  close 
the  markets,  without  slightly  troubling  the  restaurants. 
You  Could  not  slightly  trouble  the  restaurants,  without 
deeply  troubling  the  gourmands  who  there  banqueL 
And  more  safely  may  you  derange  Paris  political,  or 
Paris  literary,  or  Paris  commercial,  than  Paris  gaur-- 
numde.  To  speak  out  frankly,  however,  a  dinner  at 
the  Rocher,  at  Grignon^s,  or  even  at  Very's,  will  half 
reconcile  you  to  this  desecration. 

Before  leaving  the  March6  des  Innocens,  I  paused 
an  hour  to  note  the  forms  and  modes  of  its  strange 
population.  A  brawny,  muscular,  hoarse-voiced  race 
it  is,  and  a  worthy  offspring  will  you  soon  pronounce 
it  of  those  poissardes,  who  in  the  Revolution  helped 
to  storm  Versailles,  and  for  mere  pastime,  as  they 
marched  thither,  tore  a  horse  into  a  hundred  frag- 
ments, devouring  him  raw,  as  a  sweet  morsel.  Their 
faces  are  coarse  and  lack  meaning.  In  their  broadly- 
built  and  lusty  frames,  however,  are  revealed  marvel- 
lous capacities  for  multiplying  their  image.  They 
are  in  general,  strongly  and  comfortably  clothed,  and 
about  the  head  of  each  is  invariably  bound  a  parti- 
colored handkerchief.  As  an  illustration  of  French 
peasantry,  they  are  interesting.  On  them,  the  political 
tornadoes,  upturning  so  much  in  Fiance,  have  left 
but  slight  influences.    They  talk  in  the  same  out* 
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landish  patois  as  erer.  They  move  in  nearly  the 
same  Darrow  spheres  of  action  and  of  enjoyment,  as 
did  their  grand-parents.  They  come  up  to  Paris  in 
the  same  huge^  awkward,  three-wheeled  vehicles; 
and  they  bargain  with  their  customers  in  the  same 
grimaces,  shrugs  and  ^bah^s^  which  for  ages  have 
characterized  the  intercourse  of  the  French.  Passing 
one  of  their  stalls,  a  gruff  voice  hails  you ;  ^  Eh,  dites 
done.  Monsieur,  tenez,  voyez.  Monsieur,  voyez.'  Not 
being  able  to  arrest  your  steps,  and  deeming  you 
English,  the  ancient  and  fish-like  crone,  discharges 
after  you  a  certeun  quantity  of  slang,  wherefrom  you 
get  your  first  ideas  of  Parisian  Billingsgate.  They  take 
their  meals  conveniently.  A  little  woman  advances 
towards  one  of  them  hungry.  This  little  wtfman  car- 
ries, suspended  from  about  her  neck  before  her,  a  sort 
of  tray  whereon  stands  a  cooking  apparatus.  At  her 
left  side  is  a  basket,  filled  with  shoes  of  meat  and  rolls 
of  bread  at  least  three  feet  long.  At  her  right,  hangs  a 
pair  of  bellows,  and  behind  her,  drags  a  sort  of  crutch 
upon  which,  when  stationary,  she  may  lean  for  repose. 
*  Eh  ben,  vouP  vous  mange  ?  *  *  Ouias,*  responds  the 
maricet  woman.  Thereupon  the  ambulatory  cook 
clape  a  bit  of  tripe  into  her  pan,  blows  up  the  coals 
beneath  it,  cuts  two  slices  from  her  long  bread  roll,  and 
placing  between  them  the  fried  tripe,  receives  there- 
for three  sous,  and  walks  off  to  another  stall.  Does 
the  eater  desire  some  drinkables  ?  The  tinkling  of  a 
bell  announces  the  approach  of  a  man,  bearing  upon 
his  back  a  large  flask  filled  with  wine  or  lemonade. 
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The  pipes  conducting  from  it,  project  forward  under 
his  right  arm.  Four  bright  goblets  are  outstanding 
from  his  chest,  and  three  hang  down  from  his  girdle. 
He  cracks  up  his  beverage  as  the  finest  in  all  Paris, 
and  sells  a  glass  thereof  to  the  market  women  for  one 
sous.  These  people  seem  not  to  lack  happiness. 
They  are  continually  joking  with  each  other;  they 
have  each  the  condensed  health  of  half  a  dozen  ordi« 
nary  persons,  and  their  boisterous  rampant  laughter 
has  no  parallel,  save  in  the  shouts  of  a  Dutch  burgo* 
master. 

Passing  from  the  Marche  des  Innocens  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  1  stepped  by  chance  into  a  cabinet-de-lecture 
just  long  enough  to  inform  myself  that  the  periodical 
press  was  active  on  this  day  as  on  any  other;  that 
every  journal  made  its  uninterrupted  appearance,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  merry  and  roguish,  whereof 
Paris  can  boast,  husband  themselves  profanely  for 
six  long  days,  that  they  may  send  forth  their  diabol* 
ical  waggery  only  on  the  seventh.  The  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royal  were  filled  like  those  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  The  Passage  d^Orleans  seemed  all  alive  with 
promenaders.  Gay  grisettes  laughed  in  the  spray  of 
the  fountain,  falling » sheaf-like.  The  shops  shone 
dazzling  as  ever.  The  dames-du-comptoir  presiding 
therein,  told  as  pretty  French  lies  about  their  wares 
as  on  a  weekday,  and  as  their  moustached  customers 
departed,  streamed  after  them  certain  glances  which, 
though  issuing  from  very  heavenly  eyes,  were  cer- 
tainly very  far  from  being  sanctified  by  any  divine* 
ness  in  their  source. 
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Walking  beneath  the  arches,  my  eye  was  arrested 
at  No.  36,  by  this  sign ;  ^  Dentiste  au  3me.'  I  ascend- 
ed into  the  third  story.  Entering  a  little  ante-room 
whose  walls  were  hung  about  with  hats  and  cloaks,  a 
man  holding  a  triply-pronged  staff,  like  Neptune's 
trident,  in  his  hand,  and  known  by  the  emphatic  appel- 
lation of  Bauledoguey  eyed  me  keenly  for  an  instant, 
and  then  received  my  hat  and  cane.  A  servant  in 
soiled  livery,  now  opened  a  door  leading  to  a  large 
apartment  I  saw  within,  some  fifty  faces  disturbed 
and  saddened.  I  heard  a  tinkling  of  silver,  and 
then  the  roll  of  a  little  ivory  ball,  and  then  a  sepul- 
chral voice  saying,  ^  rien  ne  va  plus.'  I  was  in  one  of 
the  Hells  of  Paris.  By  what  I  had  this  morning 
already  seen,  I  was  prepared  for  witnessing  almost 
any  extremities,  but  hardly  did  I  expect  to  find  the 
gambling  houses  in  full  operation.  It  was  now  two 
o'clock.  One  hour  since,  was  the  room  opened,  to 
continue  so  until  midnight.  It  contained  two  tables  for 
roulette  and  rouge-et-noir.  It  was  not  magnificent. 
The  walls  were  dingy ;  the  floor  was  dirty  ;  rules  of 
the  games  were  hung  up  in  black  frames  here  and 
there ;  the  g&r^on  solemnly  passed  lemonade  to  this 
or  that  gambler ;  no  ladies  wandered  about  in  stereo- 
typed smiles,  lighting  on  raw  youths  to  ruin,  and  the 
money  was  staked  tremblingly  down  by  the  biggest 
and  dirtiest  hands  I  have  lately  seen.  This  is  hardly 
a  Frascati,  said  I.  But  it  is  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  Frascati's.  It  is  a  gambling  house  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  lose.    It  19  for  the  laboring  class. 
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and  those  old  gamesters  who  are  nearly  used  up.  I  saw 
there  many  pale  faces,  and  many  flushed  ones,  contrast- 
ing strangely  in  their  wild  agitation,  with  the  careless, 
motionless,  immoyable  visages  of  the  croupiers.  Your 
croupier,  holding  his  natty  rake  upright  while  the  wheel 
is  turning,  looks  around  upon  the  company  with  a  com- 
placency *'  mild  as  cheese.'  He  even  seems  amiable. 
How  affectionate  is  his  manner,  while  changing  your 
forty  franc  piece !  But  let  only  a  dispute  arise.  You 
shall  suddenly  see  several  mad  demons  in  his  eye,  and 
the  worst  passions  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  wrenching 
every  feature.  The  rouge*et-noir  table  was  thronged. 
My  eye  rested  on  an  old  man  in  black  cotton  cap  and 
spectacles,  whose  face  had  once  been  intellectual, 
whose  manner  was  that  of  the  graceful  French  gen* 
tleman,  and  whose  vestments  were  extremely  shabby. 
How  anxiously  did  his  trembling  hand  prick  down 
upon  the  bit  of  paper  before  him,  the  results  momently 
announced  by  the  taUleury  ^  rouge  gagne  et  couleur 
perd,' — ^^  rouge  perd  et  couleur  gagne.'  That  man 
had  once  played  high  at  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers ; 
afterwards  strong  at  Frascati's  ;  then  moderate  at  No. 
154,  Palais  Royal ;  and  finally  was  he  playing  low  at 
this  degraded  No.  36.  His  next  legitimate  descent 
will  be  to  the  Morgue.  As,  departing,  I  descended  the 
stairs,  into  my  memory  came  unbidden  the  paraphrase, 
^  This  is  indeed  the  den  of  Satan,  and  none  other  than 
the  gate  to  Hell.' 

Moving  out  from  the  Palais  Royal  through  the  ave* 
nue  where  now,  as  ever,  you  may  hear  the  shrill  ciy. 
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« yingt  cinq  sous,*  and  entering  the  Passage  Colbert, 
the  Passage  Vivienne,  and  the  Passage  Panorama,  I 
perceived  no  cessation  of  business,  not  the  slightest 
token  that  this  was  a  day  of  observance  among  the 
F^urisian  French.  Dropping  for  a  moment  into  the 
C(»i8ervat<»re-de8-Ajts-et-Metiers,  I  learned  that  at 
three  o^clock,  a  certain  Professor  Dupin  would  there 

deliver  his  usual  Sunday  lecture  on chemisinf. 

Not  tarrying  to  hear  it,  I  directed  my  steps  towards 
the  Boulevard*du-Temple.  What  rattling  of  carriages  t 
What  shouting  of  people  I  What  pantomimes  !  What 
piq^t-shows  I  What  rope-dancing !  What  mounte* 
banks  I  What  tumblers !  What  music  t  What  mul- 
titudes of  boutiques  !  W^hat  vending  and  crying  up 
of  knick«knacks  I  ^  Here  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  fair,'  said  I.  ^  I  must  be  mistaken  in  my  day.  This 
is  certainly  Saturday  or  Monday.  *  A  man  at  my  elbow 
set  me  right  ^It  is  Sunday,  sir,'  said  he,  cracking 
his  whip,  ^  and  if  Monsieur  wishes  a  drive  to  the  Bar- 
ridre  du  Combat,  here  is  a  cabriolet,  tout-a-fait  mag* 
nifique.'  ^  And  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Barri^ro  du 
Combat  ? '  asked  I.  ^  A  grand  fight  of  animals,  Mon* 
aieur.'    ^  PU  go,'  said  I,  ^  but  wait  a  moment.' 

Before  some  large  squares  of  canvass  covered  with 
grotesque  figures,  stood  a  man  in  costume  most  bizarre. 
Ha  was  addressing  an  audience  of  fifly.  His  subject 
was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A  picture  of 
said  massacre  was  to  be  seen  within.  Having  con* 
duded  his  energetic  description  and  harangue,  he  said, 
*  here  is  the  magnificent  picture,  gentlemen,  enter,  only 

VOL.  I.  s 
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two  SOUS,  enter  Messieurs,  quick,  quick  ;^  and  then  one 
comrade  rang  loudly  a  bell,  and  another  blew  a  horn. 
The  object  was  to  take  the  curiosity  of  the  audience 
by  storm.  That  audience  walked  coolly  off  in  an  op- 
posite direction. 

At  the  side  of  this  exhibition,  stood  another  quite  dif- 
ferent. An  enormous  porker  was  there  to  be  seen.  It 
was  from  Bordeaux,  and  if  it  corresponded  with  the 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height  of  its  portrait,  must 
have  been  a  monster  indeed.  Had  that  mammoth-hog 
been  exhibiting  in  America,  you  would  have  seen  at 
the  entrance  to  its  pen,  a  portly  gentleman  in  blue  dreas- 
coat  and  bright  buttons,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
breeches  pocket,  deliberately  stating  that  ^  the  animal 
within  was  really  a  very  great  curiosity,  that  it  was 
raised  in  Ohio  by  a  member  of  Congress,  that  it  showed 
the  progress  of  the  State  in  breeding  swine,'  and  his 
whole  manner,  as  well  as  stomach,  would  have  revealed 
some  appropriate  sympathy  with  the  magnitude  of  his 
theme.  Here  however  was  a  French  pig  exhibiting  by 
French  men.  To  draw  spectators,  one  little  man  in 
green  cap  and  feathers  beat  a  drum ;  another  in  red 
jacket  and  sword,  stuffed  enormous  quantities  of  tow 
into  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  miraculously  puffed 
out  enormous  quantities  of  smoke  from  the  other, 
while  a  third  in  harlequin  costume,  and  in  waggery 
which  none  but  a  frequenter  of  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  could  appreciate,  raUied  him  about  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  appetite,  bobbing  every  now  and  then  his 
head  against  his  neighbor's,  with  grimaces    beyond 
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number.  A  goodly  company  having  at  length  been 
attracted,  the  drummer  announced  that  the  charge  for 
seeing  the  animal  was  but  two  sous.  A  poicellian 
curiosity  could  be  awakened  in  only  one  very  old 
woman,  and  one  small  boy. 

The  cabriolet  bore  me  swifUy  through  the  Rue  de 
Lancry  to  the  Barrdire  du  Combat.  A  miscellaneous 
barking,  hoarse  and  shrill,  announced  the  vicinity  of 
animals.  I  approached  a  door.  The  ensigns  of  battle 
were  thick  about  it.  Sanguinary  pictures  of  dogs 
pitted  against  wild  boars,  and  bears,  wolves,  bulb,  and 
jacks,  and  of  dogs  against  dogs,  met  my  eyes  wherever 
they  were  turned.  The  woman  who  sold  me  a  ticket 
of  admission,  looked  ferocious  and  gorgon-like.  The 
man  who  received  it  at  the  docnr,  had  a  mouth  like  a 
bull-dog^s,  and  the  very  handle  of  his  bell-rope  was  a 
bear's  paw.  As  the  sport  had  not  commenced,  I 
amused  myself  in  looking  about  the  premises.  En* 
tering  through  a  little  gate,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
dogs  of  enormous  magnitude,  of  most  blood-thirsty 
expression,  here  collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
sprang  towards  me,  the  length  of  their  two  foot  chains, 
with  savage  yelps,  and  barks  and  growls.  Each  had 
to  himself  a  little  oval  kennel,  and  the  tout-ensemble 
of  their  habitations  resembled  what  you  might  imagine 
to  be  the  appearance  of  a  village  of  Hottentot  dwarfs. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  truly  infernal  in  the 
fiend-like  energy  with  which  these  monsters  fretted 
and  raved  to  burst  from  their  bonds,  and  seize  an 
intruder  into  their  territory  by  the  thorax.    The  scene 
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might  have  looked  not  unbecomingly  in  the  third 
circle  of  Dante's  HelL  Before  I  had  time  to  inspect 
the  sqaaie  arena,  the  opening  of  the  combats  was 
announced.  I  took  my  seat  in  a  box,  and  was  happy 
to  notice,  amidst  the  multitude  of  spectators,  only  two 
females. 

The  dog-fights,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen^ 
were  sufficiently  sanguinary.  Indeed  you  might  fairly 
denounce  them,  with  the  whole  exhibition,  as  horridly^ 
degradingly  brutal.  You  might  perhaps  be  doubtful 
about  a  longer  tarry.  And  yet  here  may  you  read  a 
curious  chapter  in  Natural  History.  Declaring  that 
you  desire  to  study  ^  The  habits  of  Animals,'  you 
remain. 

Soon  came  the  battle  of  a  wolf,  tied  by  a  rope 
some  thirty  feet  long  to  a  ring  in  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  with  ten  or  twelve  dogs.  The  wolf  looked 
extremely  sheepish  at  first,  and  yet  he  dealt  his  fangs 
very  generously  into  the  flanks  of  his  adversaries. 
For  his  trophies  he  had  a  score  of  keen,  ear-piercing 
yelps.  "While  these  conflicts  were  going  on,  the  wild 
animals  in  cages  surrounding  the  arena,  grew  furious 
and  impatient.  The  four  or  five  wolves  glared,  and 
growled  and  yelled.  The  bears  leaped  about  grinning 
horribly,  and  a  boar  of  Ardennes  momently  thrust  his 
snout  and  tusks  all  white  with  foam,  through  the  iron 
bars  of  his  pen,  seemingly  quite  anxious  to  have  a 
finger,  or  rather  a*  tooth,  in  the  pie. 

Now  followed  the  fight  of  the  bear  with  the  dogs. 
He  was  tied  like  the  wolf.    Three  dogs  were  at  once 
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let  in  upon  him.  They  merely  worried  him.  Three 
fiercer  ones  were  soon  added.  They  not  only  worried, 
but  fought  him.  To  them  were  at  length  superadded 
three  others,  still  more  ferocious  than  their  predeoe** 
sors.  These  latter  made  the  acquaintance  of  Black* 
head  with  a  speed  that  indicated  their  possession  of 
the  highest  possible  quantity  of  pluck.  Bruin  how* 
ever  patted  them  with  his  paw  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  thus  returning  their  compliments  in  a  style  which 
proved  that  his  was  no  baby's  play.  He  was  at  length 
brought  down.  The  dogs  had  their  fangs  full  into  his 
throat  Two  men  dressed  in  crimson,  pried  their  jaws 
open  with  long  iron-pointed  bars,  while  a  third  dragged 
them  off  their  prostrate  foe,  hy  the  tail. 

This  concluded,  the  bull-fight  began.  The  bull  was 
tied,  as  had  been  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  He  was  evi- 
dently an  old  worker  at  this  sort  of  business.  First  he 
bellowed  deeply,  then  he  pawed  up  the  earth,  and  then 
he  pricked  forward  his  ears  in  confident  expectation 
towards  the  door,  through  which  four  bull-dogs  now 
furiously  dashed  at  him.  There  was  nothing  very 
revolting  in  this  spectacle.  With  his  horns,  the  buU 
tossed  off  the  dogs  to  this  side  and  to  that,  with  as 
much  easy  regularity  as  a  Connecticut  farmer  would 
turn  and  toss  hay.  Indeed  you  might  almost  imagine 
him  parodying  the  thought  of  the  Augustan  poet : 

*  FonmiD  b*bet  in  coma.* 

Now  and  then  was  he  attacked  vigorously,  a  'posteriori. 
And  yet  very  happily  did  he  retort  the  arguments  from 
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that  quarter,  conyincing  his  opponents,  by  what  might 
be  scientifically  called  the  knock-down  argument,  the 
€argumeniuni  ad  canem,  that  either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
was  preferable  to  this  proceeding.  Not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  throttle  him,  and  he  was  soon  trotted  out 
of  the  arena,  decidedly  victorious. 

I  supposed  the  games  concluded.  I  rather  wished 
them  so.  Not  small  was  my  surprise,  however,  when 
I  saw  entering  from  the  passage  through  which  the  bull 
had  just  made  his  exit,  a  very  handsome  mouse-color- 
ed jackass.  With  the  ass  do  we  all  have  some  pleas- 
ant associations, — associations  of  the  patriarchal  times, 
associations  of  the  pastoral  life,  of  the  panniers  filled 
with  children,  and  ever  since  Sterne  saw  him  leaning 
his  disconsolate  head  over  a  French  fence,  he  has  been 
not  altogether  unpoetical.  I  was  a  little  grieved  to  see 
him  in  such  company  as  this.  But  I  was  never  aware 
that  he  could  show  such  wonderful  fight.  The  first 
and  second  set  of  dogs  seemed  to  have  suspicions  of  his 
capacity  in  that  way,  and  kept  at  a  respectful  barking 
distance.  The  third  set,  however,  did  him  some  dam- 
age ;  and  yet  in  several  instances,  did  he  give  them  to 
feel,  as  well  as  to  know,  that  he  was  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with, — ^nay  more,  that  he  was  a  very  disagreea- 
ble customer.  There  was  a  vigor  in  his  action  ex- 
tremely exhilarating,  and  every  instant  did  he  seem  to 
be  pronouncing  the  sapient  proverb  in  him  originated, 
^  Each  one  look  out  for  himself.'  The  object  of  one 
of  the  dogs  seemed  to  be,  to  catch  him  by  an  ear,  and 
for  that  end  did  he  leap  vigorously  five  or  six  times 
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across  his  head.  A  timely  dodge  prevented  success. 
Once  however,  was  he  slightly  nipped  in  that  appen- 
dage, and  thereupon  he  set  up  a  hray  of  which  even 
his  ancestral  kin,  in  the  time  of  Balaam,  might  in  no« 
wise  have  heen  ashamed.  Whatever  malicious  wag- 
gery may  insinuate,  I  do  declare  that  now  I  began  to 
feel  great  sympathy  for  the  ass,  and  therefore  was  I 
extremely  delighted  to  see  him,  through  a  well-directed 
aim,  plank  his  left  hind  hoof  compactly  into  the  nether 
jaw  of  his  foe.  That  heel-tap  was  of  terribly  spite- 
ful, intense  energy,  satisfying  me  that  however  asinine 
might  be  his  blood,  his  antagonist  would  never  think  of 
writing  him  down  an  ass.  That  antagonist  expressing 
himself  in  a  yelp,  sulkily  retired  and  the  combat  closed. 

*  When  will  there  be  another  fight  ?^  asked  I  retiring,  of 
tihe  old  woman  from  whom  I  had  purchased  my  ticket. 

*  Next  Sunday,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  The  fact  is,  the 
Combat-des-animaux  and  the  Louvre,  are  open  to  all 
the  world  on  Sundays.  At  Paris,  the  highest  works  of 
art  and  the  lowest  spectacle  in  nature,  can  be  seen  by 
the  public,  only  on  the  sabbath. 

Dining  at  the  Trois  Fr^res,  I  cogitated  how  I  should 
spend  the  evening.  *  Were  I  in  Boston,'  said  I,  *  I  might 
join  the  throngs  which,  in  a  few  hours  will  crowd  the 
churches  and  prayeirmeetings ;  but  I  am  in  Paris  ; 
gar9on,  le  Courrier  des  Theatres.'  ^  Bien,  Monsieur.' 
From  this  little  periodical  I  ascertained  that  I  could 
choose  between  three  Royal  Operas,  twenty-one  The- 
atres, and  two  Concerts.  Shall  I  go  to  the  Italians,  said 
I,  for  Grisi,  and  Rubini,  and  Tamburini  and  h^L  Blache ; 
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and  where  may  be  seen  die  best  blood  and  the  best 
diamoDds  of  Paris  ?  Or  shall  I  to  the  Grand  Opera 
for  Taglioni,  with  the  bravoa  and  bouquets  momently 
rained  down  upon  her  ?  Or  shall  I  enjoy  the  soft  voice 
of  Damoreau  Cinti,  at  the  Opera  Comique.  But  here 
again  are  the  Theatres.  Mademoiselle  Mars  plays  at 
the  Fran^ais,  and  Lemaitre  at  the  Vari^t^s.  Shall  I 
see  performed  the  *  Three  Hearts  of  Woman,^  at  the 
Vaudeville,  or  this  piece  entitled  *  Vive  le  Diable,^  at 
the  Porto  St  Martin?  But  here  moreover  are  the 
Concerts.  Which  shall  be  patronized,  Jullien^s  or 
Musard^s?  Paying  one  franc,  you  may  enjoy  two 
hours  of  the  finest  music  in  the  world.  I  resolved 
upon  Musard^s.  In  his  magnificent  rooms  were  ninety 
musicians,  playing  for  their  own  and  the  pleasure  of 
two  thousand  hearers.  How  many  Parisians  are  this 
evening  engaged  in  giving  and  receiving  theatrical  and 
musical  pleasure  ?  said  I  to  myself,  as  the  last  strain  of 
one  of  Musard^s  fine  quadrilles  died  upon  my  ear* 
What  with  two  concerts,  twenty-one  theatres,  and  three 
opera-houses,  there  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
artists.  Nay,  this  estimate  is  too  small,  for  upon  the 
single  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera,  you  may  often  see  at 
one  time,  more  than  three  hundred  performera.  Say 
then,  two  thousand  artists.  And  for  their  audiences, 
say  eighty  thousand.  Imagine  every  inhabitant  of 
Boston,  looking,  laughing  and  shouting  at  operas, 
concerts,  ballets,  vaudevilles,  dramas  and  melo^dra- 
mas,  and  you  get  some  notion  of  what  on  a  sabbath 
evening  is,  ^  Paris  Oay.^ 
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Having  taken  at  eleven  oVlock,  the  usual  supper  of 
£iz-au*lait,  I  was  about  retiring  to  my  quiet  chambers* 
I  believed  the  amusements  of  the  Parisian  sabbath  ter* 
minated.  Miserable,  baseless  belief  I  For  thousands 
on  thousands  those  amusements  are  just  beginning. 
Nine  masked  balls  are  announced  for  this  evening. 
The  earliest  commences  precisely  at  eleven  o^clock. 
Pray,  shall  we  look  for  an  hour  or  two,  into  the  mask* 
ed  balls  ?  Shall  we  speer  at  frail  Cyprians  through  the 
sombre  domino  ?  Shall  we  join  the  impetuous  gallop* 
ade,  or  whirl  in  the  dreamy  gyrations  of  tlie  waltz? 
Or  far  better,  shall  we  don  opera  hat,  white  cravat  and 
kids,  and  with  glass  at  eye,  gaze  from  a  box  in  the 
Academic  Boyale  de  Musique,  upon  the  jaleodi  7W- 
poli^  danced  voluptuously  in  their  native  costume,  by 
the  first  artists  from  the  royal  theatre  of  Madrid? 
I  doubt  not  that  the  fagged-out  reader,  who  so  kindly 
has  journeyed  with  me  through  this  day^  s  scenes,  will 
answer, — *'  no.'  That  reader,  I  trust,  will  join  me  in 
saying  that  a  sabbath  in  this  metropolis,  so  far  from 
being  set  apart  as  a  day  of  seriousness  for  its  religion, 
is  only  set  apart  as  a  larger  receptacle  for  its  amuse- 
ments, and  that  if  for  six  days  the  rein  be  freely  flung 
upon  the  neck  of  license,  upon  the  seventh  it  is  cast 
clean  over  its  head.  Paris  wants  a  Luther  in  1836, 
as  much  as  Europe  wanted  one  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury.  And  suppose  the  great  Reformer,  miraculously 
uprisen  from  his  grave,  and  unroofed  Paris  exhibited  to 
him  as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  which  the  mighty 
impulse  he  commenced,  had  made.     How  vain  would 

B* 
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seem  his  noble  labors  1  The  Reforikiation  has  wrought 
many  worthy  things ;  but  Paris  moral  and  Paris  religious 
ia^aaii  the  Reformation,  or  any  other  Reformation  had 
never  for  a  moment  been  dreamt  of. 

And  now  were  one  to  address  the  author  of  the  motto 
to  this  sketch,  justly  might  he  say — ^  Mr.  Chevalier,  you 
have  at  Paris  the  grandest  triumphal  arch  in  the  world ; 
you  have  a  lovely  Madeleine,  a  magnificent  Bourse,  a 
Louvre  thronged  with  immortal  works,  a  learned  Sor- 
bonne,  and  great  literary,  scientific  and  medical  insti- 
tutions. You  have  likewise  vast  military  establish- 
ments ;  you  have  the  glonous  memory  of  many  victo- 
ries ;  you  have  a  classical  drama,  and,  moreover,  an 
Epic  Poem.  These  things  you  have,  and  well  may 
you  rejoice  in  them ;  but  from  reverence  for  truth,  if 
not  for  its  Author,  do  not  also  lay  claim  to  religion.^ 
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I  HAVE  just  witnessed  a  lepreseutation  of  Hamlet  on 
the  great  national  stage  of  France,  the  stage  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ab.  The  piece  was  announced  as  from 
the  pen  of  Du9is,  whom  we  know  as  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  French  translators  of  Shakspeare ;  and 
it  was  to  he  executed  by  some  of  the  first  artists  of 
the  company, — a  company  in  whose  ranks  was  once 
the  great  Talma,  and  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
member  at  present  is,  Mademoiselle  Mars.  I  shall 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  the  English 
dramatist  is  appreciated  by  the  French,  thought  I,  as 
I  entered  No.  15  of  the  Stalles-de-Balcon.  I  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  determine  for  myself,  whether  all 
the  waggery  I  have  read  be  true,  of  the  style  in  which 
his  plots  are  mutilated,  his  ideas  caricatured,  and  his 
language  travestied.  At  least,  I  shall  have  one  instance 
to  enlighten  me  on  this  subject. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  before  me  was  an  apartment 
of  a  palace,  into  which  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  entering  King  Claudius  and  Polonius.  The  King 
was  clad  in  loosely  hanging  red  vestments.  Over  his 
shoulders  was  flung  a  black  mantle,  and  his  top  was 
surmounted,  not  by  a  baby  proof  of  sovereignty,  but 
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by  a  velvet  cap,  whose  loose  crown  projected  forward 
in  the  mode  called  Phrygian  at  Naples,  and  which 
here  may  be  seen  chiefly  upon  the  head  of  a  French 
cook.  Polonius  was  dressed  similarly,  except  that  his 
brow  was  surrounded  by  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
Turk^s  turban.  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  char- 
acter of  Polonius  is  as  much  revolutionized  as  his 
dress.  He  is  no  more  a  superannuated,  self-conceited 
companion  of  a  state.  Through  his  dotage  appears 
nothing  to  make  you  smile.  He  has  no  dotage,  no 
ludicrous  character.  He  is  middle-aged,  and  he  talks 
good  wise  advice  to  you,  in  regular  French  rhyme. 

The  Majesty  of  Denmark  has  been  murdered ;  his 
place  has  been  partially  usurped  by  the  murderer, 
who  is  now  consulting  with  Polonius,  how  that  place 
may  be  permanently  secured  to  him.  Thus  is  he 
engaged  when  a  noise  is  heard.  Polonius  suddenly 
takes  his  leave,  and  the  queen  enters.  Madame 
Paradol  struck  me  at  once  as  a  very  excellent  Ger- 
trude. She  was  brawny  and  sensual.  Her  body,  her 
coimtenance,  her  voice,  her  smile,  all  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  adulteress.  I  thought  that  Shakspecure 
himself  would  not  liave  moulded  his  Gertrude  other* 
wise.  Afler  a  few  moments,  the  king  begins  to  impor- 
tune her  to  have  their  nuptials  solemnized.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  not  yet  married, 
had  still  more  when  I  hoard  the  queen,  in  stem  round 
terms  declare,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  marry.  She 
was  filled  with  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  her  past 
career  in  guilt.    She  was  not  going  to  wade  deeper 
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in.  She  was  resolved  to  have  Hamlet  crowned  king. 
The  wrong  done  the  husband  was  not  to  be  continued 
over  to  the  son. 

*  Quand  pv  an  crime  affreiiz,  Je  l*ai  priv6  d'un  pire, 
II  est  bien  Juste  au  moiiu  quMI  retroure  une  mire.' 

The  conclusion  was  certainly  a  motherly  one.  Polo- 
mus  is  instantly  called  in,  and  having  received  orders 
to  make  preparations  for  Hamlet^s  coronation,  makes 
his  bow  and  departs,  looking  slyly  at  the  king.  Clau- 
dius is  now  advised  by  his  repentant  consort  in  crime, 
to  betake  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  to  virtuous 
courses,  and  to  become  a  loyal  subject.  Before  he  has 
time  to  respond  to  this  apparently  unwelcome  sugges- 
tion, the  queen  waves  him  away.  Lieft  in  solitude, 
she  is  going  on  to  congratulate  herself  upon  her  new 
and  virtuous  state  of  heart,  when  a  confidante  named 
Elvira,  enters,  to  inform  her  that  Norceste,  the  noble 
friend  of  her  son,  has  just  arrived  from  England.  To 
him,  continues  Elvira,  your  son  may  perhaps  reveal 
the  chagrin  faUd  which  alarms  you.  '  Do  you  think 
80?^  asks  the  queen.  'And  why  should  I  not?*  re- 
ponds  Elvira.  Gertrude  then  sums  up  her  feelings  in 
the  sentiment,  that  if  her  son  should  die  without  disclos- 
ing said  chagrin  faial^  nothing  remained  for  her  but  to 
die  with  him ;  and  so  ends  the  first  act  '  U  est  tout 
chang6,*  said  I  to  a  Frenchman  beside  me.  /Oui,* 
replied  he,  '  c^est  arrange  pour  la  scene  Fran^aise.^ 
t  Vraiment,*  added  I, '  et  pour  le  gout  Fran^ais.* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  the  preceding 
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personages,  Gertrude  and  Elvira,  re*appear.  The 
queen  now,  for  the  first  time,  discloses  to  Elvira  her 
share  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  as  she  goes  on 
to  relate  how  love  was  the  cause  of  that  foul  deed, 
wishes  to  heaven,  and  heaven  only  knows  why,  that 
all  her  sex  were  present  to  hear  her.  In  the  course 
of  a  tedious  narration  of  remorse,  and  horror  and 
crime,  she  is  interrupted  hy  the  entrance  of  Norceste. 
Him  she  at  once  heseeches  to  inquire  into  the  secret 
cause  of  her  dear  son  Hamlet^s  chagrin.  Left  alone, 
Norceste,  in  whom  I  recognised  a  shadow  of  the  origi- 
nal Horatio,  queries  why  his  friend  has  not  opened 
his  heart  to  his  mother.  He  concludes  his  cogitations 
hy  saying  that  strange  suspicions  are  afloat  at  court, 
and  that  there  a  great  secret  is  oflentimes  no  other 
than  a  great  crime.  As  he  is  going  out,  Voltimond, 
captain  of  the  guards,  meets  him,  and  begs  him  not 
to  proceed,  as  the  Prince,  all  trembling,  and  pale  and 
wild,  was  hither  rushing,  pursued  by  some  invisible 
vengeance.  A  sound  is  heard,  a  crash,  a  scream,  and 
Hamlet  dashes  in,  all  madly  exclaiming : — 

*  Puis,  ipectre  Apoairantable, 
Porte  au  fond  des  tombeauz  ton  wpect  redoatable.' 

He  was  dressed  in  black.  His  coat, — a  sort  of  frock, 
— ^was  trimmed  throughout  with  fur,  and  about  his  waist 
circled,  three  or  four  times,  a  large  silken  cord.  Ligier 
made  a  yery  good  French  Hamlet ;  but  I  am  almost 
sure  that  the  walls  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  rang  with 
serious  applause  of  gestures,  and  attitudes,  and  tones 
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and  expressions  of  visage,  that  at  Covent  Garden 
would  have  excited  nothing  but  roars  of  laughter. 
^Do  you  not  see  it?'  continues  Hamlet  'It  flies 
above  my  head ;  it  clasps  my  very  feet ;  je  me  meurs.* 
You  see  no  ghost;  you  hear  no  ghost.  You  are 
startled  by  no  sepulchral  voice  come  up  to  earth  from 
its  dark  prison-house.  You  see  no  form  escaped  from 
sulphurous  flames  for  a  brief  space,  till  the  matins  be 
near.  The  poor  ghost,  alas,  may  not  tell  his.  own 
tale.  But  at  the  solicitation  of  Norceste,  Hamlet 
tells  it  for  him, — that  is,  Hamlet  relates  to  Norceste 
what  his  father^s  spirit  related  to  him.  Thus  we  get 
at  the  matter,  though  in  a  sort  of  second-hand  way. 
How  tame,  and  lifeless  and  flat  was  this,  in  compari* 
son  with  the  solemn  vigor  of  a  similar  narration  in  the 
original !  I  felt  myself  some  of  the  chagrin  which 
seemed  to  bear  down  Hamlet.  I  felt  that  the  soul  of 
the  English  bard  was  not  in  the  scene  before  me.  It 
was  all  Frenchified.  The  house,  however,  listened 
breathlessly.  The  scene  was  not  without  its  pathos, 
and  I  must  not  fail  to  add  that  here  and  there  among 
the  spectators,  I  discovered  a  white  handkerchief, 
Happy  they  I  They  had  their  own  standards  of  judg- 
ing and  of  enjoying.  The  work  of  art  before  them 
was  in  conformity  therewith,  and  they  were  deeply 
impressed.  I  am  not  finding  fkult.  Their  standards 
on  this  subject  are  different,  totally  diflerent,  from 
those  of  an  Englishman  or  an  American.  1}  is  impos- 
sible, while  those  diflerent  standards  are  recognised, 
that  we  should  all  be  similarly  impressed  by  the  same 
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work  of  dramatic  art  The  second  act  closes  with  a 
resolution  by  Hamlet  and  Norceste  to  take,  as  the 
ghost  to  the  former  had  suggested,  the  urn  holding  his 
father^s  ashes  from  its  humble  resting  place. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  of  what  the  spectre 
ipouDontahle  had  related  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  royal 
sinners,  Hamlet  desires  Norceste  to  narrate  in  their 
presence,  how  an  English  king  was  recently  poignaided 
at  London,  and  how  the  misery  under  which  England 
now  groans  was  caused  by  ambition,  lust  and  adul- 
tery. He  himself  will,  in  the  mean  time,  stand  by, 
and  watch  the  effect  of  said  narration.  This  scene 
takes  places  in  the  next  act.  Nothing  surely  was  ever 
more  curiously  managed  than  this.  Claudius,  Ger« 
trude,  Hamlet,  and  Norceste  are  on  the  stage.  The 
latter  has  just  stated  the  fact  of  the  English  king's 
death.  Hamlet  asks,  in  a  somewhat  signiiicant  tone, 
and  with  a  knowing  French  shrug : — 

*  Mail,  qui  ■oop^nne-t-on  de  cet  toorrae  crime  ? 
MreuU.      Un  mortal  honor*  de  la  pnUlqne  estime. 
SuBitU        EoAn,  qui  nomme-t-on? 
M'arcetUm  Uo  prince  de  eon  Mng, 

Qa*apr&s  lai  la  nabsance  appellait  4  eon  rang. 
0*rtmd§.     Vout  a-t'on  inform*  qn*!!  eut  qoelqiie  complice  f 
/fluruMU.      Oui  ♦  *  •  * 
Bawdet.        La  reine  pent  fttre? 
GertrMd9,  O  del !  par  quel  indioe 

A-t-on  pu  decoavrir? 
Jf^rcuu,  Je  V  Ignore. 

Ctmrtntde.  En  ■ecret 

Quel  motif  donne4-oB  d'an  aii«i  grand  forikii? 
JVbre«ff(«.      L'amour  du  diad^me,  nne  flamme  adultere. 

n  n*eBt  point  troubl*.        [hm$  d  HamUt.] 
{ka§  d  JVWvMM.)    Noo,  male  regard*  ma  mtee.' 
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During  all  this  dialogue,  Hamlet  looks  most  intensely 
and  dagger-like  into  the  king^s  features.  But  the 
king^s  features  do  not  blench  for  an  instant  The 
queen  only  seems  a  little  touched.  The  king  coolly 
says,  *  Let  England  alone  with  her  griefs,  and  mourn- 
ing  and  crime  ;  *  and  he  concludes  with  a  cut  which, 
reflecting  that  the  piece  first  appeared  in  1769,  may 
well  be  called  cut  i  la  Fran9aise. 

<  L'Aniletem  en  forfiilts  trop  loaireiit  fot  ftconde.' 

It  is  at  the  close  of  this  third  act  that  we  get  the 
first  glimpse  of  Ophelia ;  not  the  Ophelia  of  Shaks- 
peare — ^that  loveliest  of  the  poet^s  dreams-— so  gentle, 
so  timid,  so  spiritual,  so  true ;  the  being  that  even  in 
the  intellectual  Hamlet,  enkindled  a  love  which  that 
of  forty  thousand  brothers  could  not  equal.  We  see 
an  Ophelia,  daughter,  not  of  Polonius  but  of  Claudius, 
with  a  strong  voice  and  a  muscular  arm ;  one  who  even 
tries  to  produce  some  stage  effect  by  her  energetic- 
attitudes.  Moreover  she  sometimes  blusters  and  talks 
big ;  now  discoursing  like  a  superannuated  crone,  then 
like  a  lusty  matron,  and  very  seldom  like  a  trem- 
bling virgin  in  the  early  bloom  and  spring-time  of 
her  love.  Ophelia  never  goes  mad.  Indeed,  how 
cauld  such  a  healthy,  muscular,  matron-like  damsel 
ever  go  mad  for  love  ?  She  never  goes  mad,  and  so 
I  mias  one  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  any  stage.  The  Ophelia  of  this  play  has 
not  a  single  one  of  those  features  which  enchants  you 
in  the  original.    It  is  unspiritualized,  it  is  unsouled. 
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All  of  the  angelical  which  shines  out  in  Shakspeare^s 
creation  has  vanished,  and  you  are  presented  with  a 
strange  compound,  ordinary,  unimpressive,  unsatisfac* 
tory.  You  turn  your  back  upon  such  a  desecration^ 
and  yet  you  ought  hardly  so  to  do ;  for,  remember  that 
you  are  witnessing  an  English  tragedy,  so  modified  as 
to  harmonize  with  French  ideas  of  propriety  and  to 
gratify  the  French  taste. 

In  the  fourth  act,  which  is  likewise  the  last,  Hamlet 
appears,  seuL  He  is  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  his 
king-trap  did  not  spring  better. 

<  Quoi !  ee  r\\  Claodiut  a  done  en  la  constnnce. 
He  yolr  ton  propre  crime  avec  indimrence !  * 

Still  he  is  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ghost.  Then  he  goes  into  something  like  that 
famous  soliloquy,  wherein  Hamlet  weighs  the  goods 
and  ills  of  life.  Here  and  there  you  catch  glimpses 
of  Shakspeare^s  thought ;  but  they  are  only  glimpses. 
*In  what,^  he  asks,  'shall  my  cast-down  soul  take 
refuge  ? ' 

*  Hoarons.    Que  cratndre  encor  qaand  on  a  oeert  d*Mra  ? 
La  mort*  *  *  c*eal  le  sommeil  *  *  *  c'est  on  re  veil  peut-Mre. 
Pemt-etre  *  *  *  Ah  e*est  ce  mot  qui  glance  6pouvant6 
L*bomme  4  bord  da  oercueil  par  le  doute  arrets. 

This  is  not  so  very  bad,  and  Ligier,  whose  counte- 
nance was  thin  and  pale,  whose  eye  glared  wildly, 
and  whose  tout-ensemble  had  therein  much  of  the 
haggard  and  the  suicidal,  embodied  it  well.  The 
soliloquy  terminates  with  'mais,  je  vois  Ophelia,' 
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Ophelia  enters.  An  interview  somewhat  protracted, 
ensues — an  interview  in  which  Hamlet  avers  to  the 
damsel  his  wish  to  part  with  life.  Ophelia,  like  an 
adroit  counsellor,  sums  up  with  energy  the  motives^ 
both  public  and  private,  which  should  prevent  him 
from  taking  any  deadly  steps,  concluding  thus — ^  these 
are  thy  duties ;  now  die  if  thou  darest.' 

<  C«  soDt  la  te«  devoin  ;  meun  aprte,  >i  to  I'oaes.* 

While  they  are  thus  discoursing,  the  queen  enters 
and  questions  Hamlet  about  his  sadness ;  his  brow  still 
gloomy  and  severe,  his  eye  fixed  ever  on  the  earth. 
Just  then  his '  father's  spirit  rises,  and  a  scene  follows 
whose  dramatic  effect  was  most  electrical.  The  ap- 
plause of  hravos  and  hands  together  smote,  was  deaf- 
ening. Claudius  soon  enters.  Hamlet  eyes  him  sav- 
agely, and  threatening  revenge,  takes  his  leave.  The 
king  being  in  a  few  moments  left  alone,  is  rejoined 
by  Polonius.  Now  follows  a  consultation.  What 
shall  the  king  do,  who  has  with  him  the  nobility  and 
the  soldiers,  to  defeat  the  hostile  movements  of  Ham- 
let, on  whose  side  is  ranged  the  devotion  of  the  people  ? 
The  old  trick  is  resorted  to.  A  counsel  is  to  be  sum- 
moned. He  is  to  be  formally  presented  with  the 
crown,  which,  with  seeming  reluctance,  he  is  to  accept. 
This  matter  arranged,  they  depart,  and  in  comes  Ham- 
let with  Norceste,  bearing  the  cinerary  urn.  Says 
Norceste — 

*  La  volla  done,  seigneur,  cette  urne  redoutaMe, 
Qui  eoatSent  d'un  Mroala  cendre  deplorable.* 
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The  urn  was  a  good  large  um;  it  required  botli 
arms  of  Norceste  to  erabrace  and  cany  it,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sable   veil  flung  around  it^ 

*you    might,   without    bad    taste,    have    mistaken    it 
for  a   well-charged  Pompeian  wine-flask.     Norceste 

'  warmly  advises  his  friend  to  act  with  speedy  energy 
for  the  attainment  of  his  rightful  throne.  Hamlet 
says,  '  No,  I  live  only  to  revenge  my  father.'  Nor- 
ceste retiring,  Ophelia  enters.  In  the  ensuing  scene, 
all  the  masculine  hardihood  of  Ophelia's  character 
breaks  forth.  She  almost  commands  Hamlet,  out  of 
love  for  her,  to  stifle  his  hostility  against  her  father, 
who,  she  was  assured,  wished  him  well.  Hamlet  says 
no,  and  remains  inexorable.  The  nymph  Ophelia  at 
once  Alls  her  eyes  and  gestures  with  the  greatest  possi* 
ble  quantity  of  indignation,  and  having,  among  other 
things,  exclaimed, '  Ya,iigre  iippitoyaUe,'  rushes  from 
the  stage.  Hamlet,  now  left  alone,  communes  with 
the  sacred  um.  He  conjures  it  under  the  address, 
^  O,  poudre  des  tombeaux,'  to  strengthen  him  for  the 
terrible  feat  soon  to  be  performed.  He  swears  that 
the  barbarian  Claudius  shall  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
crime.  He  moreover  adds,  that  when  his  revenge  is 
wrought,  he  has  nothing  more  for  which  to  live. 
*■  Mais,  que  vois-je  ?  *  It  is  his  mother.  The  next 
scene  is  a  sort  of  substitute  for  that  in  the  original, 
where  Hamlet  wrings  his  parentis  heart,  holding  up 
to  her  eyes  the  cpunterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
He  desires  her,  if  she  be  innocent  of  her  husband's 
death,  to  swear  it  upon  the  urn  ; 
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'  Fwuat  <«tt0  wne,  et  Jvies^moi  nir  elto.' 

She  tries  to  place  her  hand  upon  it, — she  hesitates, — 
she  tries  again,  and  again  she  fails.  At  length,  falling 
back  senseless  into  a  chair,  she  exclaims — 

*  Je  06  pntt  plus  ■ouflHr  nii  oktiet  si  fiuiMte.' 

Elvira  now  rushes  in,  all  frantic,  announcing  that 
Claudius  is  storming  the  palace,  that  Norceste  defends 
fhe  gates,  but  that  he  will  not  be  long  able  to  resist. 
*  Let  the  monster  come,'  shouts  Hamlet,  and  at  that 
moment,  to  his.  mental  eye  the  spectre  once  more  ap- 
pears. This  re-appearance  was  quite  unnecessary. 
Hamlet's  courage  was  sufficiently  screwed  up  to  the 
sticking  point  But  at  the  sight,  he  again  quaked  in 
all  his  limbs,  his  countenance  grew  pale,  his  bosom 
heaved,  and  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause  announced 
that  he  had  touched  the  heart  of  the  Frenchmen. 
Now  crowds  in  a  vast  variety  of  action.  Among  other 
things,  Hamlet  dashes  out,  and  soon  returns,  pro- 
claiming that  vengeance  is  satisfied,  for  his  father's 
poisoner  has  found  a  death  at  the  portals  of  the  palace. 
He  generously  pardons  all  whom  cunning  had  seduced 
over  to  hostile  ranks. 

Now  comes  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and 
with  it  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  the  whole 
drama.  Norceste  informs  Hamlet  that  the  people's 
voice  is  loud  for  his  presence.  Hamlet,  not  noticing 
this,  asks  his  mother  if  his  father's  ghost  is  at  length 
revenged.  The  mother  answers  in  the  negative.  She 
herself  was  a  partner  in  the  crime.     Her  life  must 
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atone  therefor.  [EUe  se  tue],  Hamlet,  quite  forget- 
ting  his  former  deadly  resolutions,  concludes  to  sur* 
vive.  My  mother  has  done  well  to  die;  I  will  do 
better,  I  will  live.  He  winds  up  the  piece  with  this 
sentiment ; 

*  Mftlfl  je  sub  bomme  «t  rot,  menrA  poor  MulIHr, 
Je  Munl  vivre  enoore.     Je  fltis  plna  qoe  moarir.' 

What  becomes  of  the  fair  Ophelia  ?  Heaven  only 
knows.  She  was  lost  sight  of  sometime  ago.  You 
may  without  much  French  improprie^,  imagine  her 
*  subsequently  wedded  to  Hamlet.  Her  amorous  pro- 
pensities and  muscular  constitution  warrant  such  a 
matrimonial  result;  and  though  it  be  not  quite  so 
poetical  as  sinking  amidst  swan-like  melodies  beneath 
the  melancholy  waves,  yet  may  it  be  quite  as  well  for 
the  continuance  of  Hamlet's  blood  in  the  line  of  future 
Danish  kings. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Shakspeare  in  Paris  ?  * 
said  I  to  an  English  gentleman  as  the  curtain  fell. 
*  Abominable,  wretched,  wretched ;  I  have  hardly  been 
able  to  sit  it  out.'  I  understood  his  feelings.  He 
could  not  endure  so  universal  a  revolution.  He  could 
not  patiently  bear  to  see  Shakspeare  thus  stripped  of 
all  his  attributes.  He  would  have  been  right  in  saying, 
that  for  France,  the  greatest  poet  of  all  time  has  never 
for  one  moment  existed. 

The  peculiarities  and  omissions  which  struck  me, 
were  very  numerous.  The  curtain  does  not  fall  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  performance.     There 
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18  no  shiAing  of  scenes.  Every  visible  and  audible 
thing  takes  place  in  the  same  apartment  of  the  palace* 
The  unity  of  place  is  thus  preserved,  and  in  a  strict- 
ness that  well  might  have  brought  an  approving  smile 
into  the  visage  of  Aristotle  himself.  I  may  however 
here  note  down,  that  the  Unities  no  longer  hold  a  gen- 
eral sovereignty  over  the  French  stage.  New  pieces 
are  continually  brought  out,  violating  them  without 
remorse ;  and  here  before  me  lies  a  drama  by  Madame 
Ancelot,  which  Mademoiselle  Mars  has  just  made  ex- 
tremely popular,  whose  very  title, — ^The  Three  Epochs, 
— vindicates  that  it  is  based  upon  the  total  neglect  of 
the  unity  of  time. 

Then  again  no  ghost  is  seen  or  heard,  save  by 
Hamlet  There  are  no  players,  no  Laertes,  no  Osric, 
no  Rosencrantz  or  Guildenstem  ;  and,  alas !  no  grave- 
digger.  The  drama  is  not  indeed  performed,  the  part 
of  Hamlet  left  out  hy  particular  desire  ;  but  it  is 
performed  with  an  omission  of  all  those  scenes  wherein 
Hamlet^s  character  might  shine  most  strikingly  forth. 
Not  only  are  important  personages  and  portions  of  plot 
thus  recklessly  omitted,  the  characters  retained  have 
little  or  nothing  of  the  stamp  impressed  upon  them  by 
Shakspeare's  hand.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible.  They  had  no  strong  salient 
points.  They  were,  moreover,  as  mechanical  as  any 
of  the  automata  manufactured  by  Comeille  or  Racine. 
One  talked  rhyme  for  a  while,  and  having  concluded, 
or  rather  having  ruirdown,  another  who  happened  to 
be  wound  up,  touched  his  vocal  spring,  and  forthwith 
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the  organs  began  to  play  on  nearly  the  same  key,  and 
in  almost  the  same  artificial  strain.  Hamlet  himself  is 
quite  another  person  here  from  what  he  is  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  channel.  He  seemed  to  me  decidedly  a 
flat.  There  is  hardly  a  bas-relief  in  his  whole  chajr- 
acter.  He  has  not  even  the  wretched  merit  of  hypo* 
crisy.  You  see  through  him  at  once.  The  king  saw 
through  his  badly-managed  stratagem,  and  did  not 
betray  himself.  To  me,  as  doubtless  to  all  others,  the 
charm  of  Hamlet  lies  much  in  tlie  mournful  mystery 
that  enfolds  him.  But  the  French  Hamlet  has  no 
mystery.  He  is  as  bare  and  broad  as  the  common 
day.  Moreover,  in  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare,  there 
are  a  thousand  apparent  contradictions,  apparent  only ; 
for  to  him  who  knows  the  secret  impulses  which  guide 
and  govern  his  moral  frame,  they  are  all  harmonious* 
But  the  Hamlet  I  have  just  seen  has  neither  seeming 
nor  real  contradictions.  He  is  as  regular  as  clock- 
work.  There  are  no  counter  and  cross-currents  in  the 
tides  of  his  heart.  He  does  not,  as  it  were,  double 
upon  his  courses.  No.  He  keeps  right  on  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  drama,  the  same  common* 
place,  characterless  young  gentleman ;  seldom  looking 
even  melancholy,  and  never  intellectual. 

What  an  impressive  catastrophe  has  Shakspeare 
given  to  the  action  of  his  characters !  The  guilty  and 
the  guiltless,  the  sensual  and  the  pure,  the  lover  and 
the  loved,  alike  go  down  to  darkness  and  to  death. 
The  king  and  queen  know  no  more  melancholy  des- 
tiny than  that  which  overmasters  Hamlet,  and  closes 
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for  ever  around  the  fair  Ophelia.  You  are  perhaps 
saddened  at  this ;  but  you  would  not  have  it  otherwise 
for  the  world.  What  a  pitiful  exit  has  Du9is  substi- 
tuted  for  the  gratificatioh  of  French  taste !  Ophelia  is 
not  made  way  with  at  all.  The  King  is  said  to  have 
been  killed.  The  Queen  shuffles  herself  very  unne* 
cessarily  out  of  existence,  and  Hamlet  concludes  to  live 
on,  until  Nature  shall  see  fit  to  despatch  him  herself. 
The  end  is  perhaps  worthy  the  beginning  and  the  mid- 
dle. It  is  all  ordinary  and  characterless ;  without  sig- 
nification and  without  aim;  and  truly  may  you  say, 
if  Shakspeare  be  known  to  the  French  only  through 
such  translations  as  this  by  Du9i3,  he  is  not  known  to 
the  French  at  all.  To  them  is  he  now,  as  probably 
he  will  ever  be,  a  closely-sealed  volume. 

The  pieces  which  closed  the  evening's  represent- 
ation were,  VEcole  des  Femmes^  and  La  Critique  de 
VEcoU  des  Femmes,  These  fine  productions  of  Mo- 
liere  were  most  admirably  performed,  and  most  enthu- 
siastically applauded.  I  perceived  at  once  that  here 
the  French  were  completely  at  home.  Here  was 
French  character  embodied  in  French  forms,  French 
voices  and  French  gestures.  Moliere  at  London  would 
doubtless  make  as  sorry  a  figure  as  does  Shakspeare 
at  Paris.  His  felicities  of  thought  are  so  intermingled, 
so  intermarried  with  his  felicities  of  language,  that  you 
cannot  peaceably  divorce  them.  There  was  moreover 
about  the  performance  a  piquancy,  a  raciness  that 
enchanted  me.  Each  of  the  artistes  seemed  a  star. 
What  universal  propriety,  and  ease,  and  self-posses- 
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sion!  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  ever-shifling  ex- 
pression of  Mademoiselle  Plessy,  nor  thy  infinite 
variety  of  graceful  gesticulation,  Charles  Mirecour. 

The  half-argumentative  conversation  in  La  Critique 
de  VEcoU  des  Femmes  was  beyond  all  praise.  There 
is  nothing  on  the  English  stage  that  could  approach  it. 
The  entire  scene  was  to  me  a  beau-ideal  of  genteel 
discourse  and  elegant  manners.  The  graceful  ahan- 
don  of  each  performer  was  irresistible.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  any  actor  or  actress  of  any  other 
nation.  If  the  French  language  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  conversation,  the  French  are  the  peculiar  people 
who  know  how  to  use  it.  By  them  is  it  intermingled 
with  shrugs,  and  gestures ;  numberless  movements  of 
body,  turns  of  the  eye,  plays  of  the  features  and  vary- 
ings  of  the  voice.  In  the  representation  I  have  just 
seen,  it  was  but  one  among  these  half  a  dozen  avenues 
of  thought.  The  combination  was  extremely  ex* 
pressive,  and  I  left  my  box,  not  only  with  a  new  and 
keener  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Moliere,  but  like- 
wise with  a  livelier  feeling  of  the  charms  of  French 
conversation  upon  the  French  stage. 
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The  Pont-du-Change  conducted  me  across  a  branch  of 
the  Seine,  into  the  little  island  known  by  the  name  of 
CitL  AAer  a  short  walk,  I  found  myself  in  a  semi- 
circular space,  before  which  arose  an  irregular  and 
gloomy  pile  of  antique  buildings.  In  front  thereof  was 
a  spacious  court,  enclosed  partly  by  a  richly-gilded 
and  lofty  iron  railing.  One  side  of  the  court  was 
crowded  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  shops  and 
cafes,  while  upon  the  other  I  recognised,  in  a  dark 
gothic  edifice,  the  holy  chapel  of  which  I  had  re* 
cently  read  a  description,  and  whose  existence  is  as- 
scribed  to  the  piety  of  Saint  Louis.  Entering  the 
court,  I  ascended,  by  a  flight  of  many  steps,  through 
one  of  three  portals  surmounted  by  statues  of  Justice, 
Prudence,  Abundance  and  Strength,  into  a  large  and 
dimly-lighted  hall.  It  was  a  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice. I  was  in  the  great  centre  of  the  administration 
of  French  law.  I  was  where  daily  congregate  the 
judges,  the  clients  and  the  advocates  of  Paris. 

The  first  object  that  particularly  attracted  my  no- 
tice was  a  little  red-visaged  woman,  located  near  the 
door  in  a  sort  of  glass  bureau,  upon  which  were 
largely  painted  these  words — ^^  Lecture  et  abonnement ' 
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de  journaux/  Around  her  were  ranged  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  newspapers,  among  whose  titles  I  recognised 
the  following : — La  Loi — Le  Droit — Gazette  des  Tri- 
bunaux — Journal  General  des  Tribunaux.  Every  now 
and  then  a  person  would  advance  to  the  bureau,  touch 
his  hat,  take  a  journal,  walk  off  a  few  paces,  read  it 
intently  for  a  few  moments,  then  return  it  with  a  «otw, 
receive  the  smile  and  the  mercie  of  the  dame,  touch 
once  more  his  hat,  and  profoundly  bowing,  walk  away 
again.  Nearly  adjacent  was  a  little  room  wanned  by 
a  central  stove,  and  around  whose  sides  ran  a  tier  of 
benches.  These  were  occupied  by  silent  Frenchmen, 
the  eyes  of  each  fixed  fiercely  upon  the  loaned  gazette 
before  him,  some  of  them  in  elegant  apparel,  and  some 
in  those  shattered  habiliments,  which  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere  reveal,  alas  I  the  patron  and  the  victim  of 
the  law. 

Walking  onwards,  my  attention  was  next  arrested 
by  these  words  over  the  entrance  to  some  small  cabi- 
nets :  — *•  Bosc ;  Costumier  des  Cours  et  Tribunaux.' 
Over  these  cabinets  likewise  presided  a  female.  Their 
walls  were  hung  about  with  black  vestments,  while 
upon  their  two  or  three  shelves  were  ranged  several 
small  bandboxes.  The  mystery  which  at  first  sur- 
rounded them  was  soon  dispelled.  A  gay-looking  gen- 
tleman, with  an  immense  bundle  of  manuscripts — not 
a  green  bag, — ^briskly  advanced,  and  entering  one  of 
them,  twitched  off  his  coat  and  hat,  thrust  his  arms 
into  a  manteau^  which  the  damsel  held  wide-extended 
for  \heir  reception,  suspended  a  white  band  benea^ 
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his  chin,  clapped  a  hlack  unrimmed  toque^  or  cap, 
upon  his  head,  and  seizing  again  the  huge  mass  of 
papers,  rushed  away.  Two  minutes  had  sufficed  to 
work  an  extraordinary  metamorphosis.  He  who  had 
entered  the  wardrobe,  a  brilliant  Parisian  smacking  of 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  or  the  garden  of  the  Tu- 
ileries,  came  out  therefrom  a  costumed  avocat^  much 
resembling  those  funereal  portraits  we  sometimes  see 
of  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  antique  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne. 

Following  his  steps,  I  soon  stood  upon  the  vestibule 
of  a  larger  hall  to  which  that,  through  which  I  had 
j\ist  passed,  seemed  but  an  avenue.  It  is  called  La 
Salle-des*Pas-perdus.  When,  centuries  ago,  the  palace 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  this  hall  was 
the  hall  of  royal  banquets,  of  nuptial  festivals  and  for 
the  reception  of  ambassadors.  At  yonder  extremity 
stood  a  huge  block  of  marble, — ^the  state  dining-table, — 
to  which  were  admitted  none  save  those  in  whose  veins 
ran  the  blood  of  emperors,  or  kings,  princes,  or  peers, 
or  peeresses  of  the  realm.  The  hall  is  of  ample  dimen* 
sions,  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
eighty  or  ninety  broad.  It  is  divided  by  arches  into 
two  collateral  naves  with  vaulted  ceilings.  Here  and 
there  upon  the  walls  were  large  posted  bills,  legal 
notices  and  adjudications,  among  which  I  particularly 
noticed  some  enormous  sheets  containing  an  epitome 
of  the  criminal  business  of  the  preceding  month.  First 
came  the  date  of  the  trial, — then  the  tribunal, — then 
the  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  culprit,  then  a 
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description  of  his  person, — ^then  his  crime,  afterwards 
his  punishment, — and  finally,  a  reference  to  the  arti- 
cles  of  the  code  by  which  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned. A  long  and  melancholy  list  it  was,  of  the 
aged  and  the  young, — perpetrators  of  crimes,  many  of 
them  too  dark  and  damning  to  be  named ;  such  as 
legislation  in  its  delicacy  seldom  provides  against,  and 
which  may  not  often  be  found  blackening  other  than 
the  criminal  annals  of  France. 

The  living  scene  before  me  was  somewhat  curious. 
This  is  the  great  Westminster  Hall. of  Paris.  It  was 
thronged  with  moving  multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages.  Here  was  the  grisette  in  wooden  shoes  and 
neat  night  cap.  There  was  the  city  dame  in  silks  and 
plumes.  Here  were  lounging  country  loons,  and  at 
their  side  was  the  mechanic,  or  the  merchant,  or  the 
idle  gentleman  of  the  metropolis.  Among  them  all 
was  intermingled  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  police  and 
the  military.  Some  were  here  merely  to  promenade 
through  the  spacious  hall ;  some  to  witness  the  crim- 
inal trials ;  some  dragged  hither  by  compulsory  liti- 
gation ;  and  some  perhaps,  like  myself,  to  see  another 
form  of  Paris  life.  Here  and  there  in  the  miscellane- 
ous company  was  an  avocat^  or  an  avoue.  In  black 
cap  and  sombre  robe,  and  bearing  a  huge  portefeuille, 
or  a  huger  bundle  of  manuscripts^  he  walks  up  and 
down  the  space.  Sometimes  he  has  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  his  eyes  intent  upon  the  marble  floor,  for  he 
is  cogitating  out  a  case.  Sometimes  he  moves  about 
this  way  and  that,  with  an  inquiring  expression  which 
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seems  to  ask  if  you  have  any  thing  in  the  legal  way 
to  be  transacted.  Sometimes  with  his  brother  avocat, 
he  is  engaged  in  discussing  the  justice  of  a  recent 
decision  whereby  he  loses.  The  extraordinary  ges- 
ture, the  queer  modulations  of  voice  arrest  your  steps ; 
and,  impressed  by  the  costume,  and  the  language  and 
the  tones,  you  almost  fancy  yourself  translated,  for  a 
moment,  back  among  those  imaginary  professors  of 
the  law,  who  live  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  Plaideurs  of 
Moliere. 

In  different  quarters  of  the  hall  were  some  dozen 
J^crivains,  An  ecrivain  is  a  little  dried  up  man — 
sometimes  a  woman — ^who  holds  himself  ready  to  do 
any  sort  of  writing.  He  is  in  great  favor  with  the 
grisettes  and  all  the  common  people.  They  seem  to 
place  unbounded  confidence  in  whatever  he  says  or 
does.  There  he  sits  behind  his  desk  in  a  comforta- 
ble arm  chair,  itself  flanked  by  two  others  for  the 
convenience  of  his  customers.  His  black  woollen 
cap  is  stuck  significantly  upon  his  head ;  his  nose  is 
pinched  within  a  pair  of  huge  green  glasses ;  and  as 
he  listens  to  a  dame  or  damsel,  stating  in  her  diabolical 
patois  what  she  wishes  to  have  written  down  in  a  peti- 
tion, his  mouth  and  eyes  take  an  expression  of  im- 
portant gravity  which  is  quite  irresistible.  Before  him 
upon  his  desk  are,  among  other  things,  a  seal,  a  calen- 
dar, a  snuff-box,  a  bunch  of  used-up  pens,  a  roll  of 
bread,  whereof  every  now  and  then  he  takes  a  crumb, 
and  a  little  volume  whose  title  you  perceive  to  be 
Les  Six  Codes.    Having  listened  to  a  case,  he  hems 
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two  or  three  times,  adjusts  his  green  glasses,  takes 
snuff,  looks  for  a  moment  into  Les  Six  Codes^  and 
finally  takes  pen  and  paper  to  commence  operations. 
He  can  afibrd  to  bo  important  and  at  his  ease,  for  he 
is  in  great  demand.  His  desk  is  almost  always  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  dozen  white  caps,  whose  wearers, 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  law  and  the  quill,  are 
patiently  waiting  to  entrust  some  little  commission  to 
his  ability. 

From  the  Salle-des-Pas-pcrdus  you  may  pass  im- 
mediately  into  nearly  all  the  court  rooms  of  the  palace. 
Before  leaving  it,  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate a  statue  of  Malesherbes,  the  upright  minister,  the 
fearless  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  On  one  side  is  a 
representation  of  Fidelity,  under  the  form  of  a  female 
attended  by  a  dog,  and  on  the  other,  stands  a  statue  of 
grateful  France.  The  work  is  interesting  from  certain 
associations,  but  as  a  specimen  of  art,  will  detain  you 
for  only  a  moment. 

Leaving  the  hall  by  a  dark  avenue,  over  whose  en« 
trance  is  written  Sixieme  Chambre^  I  was  soon  in  one 
of  the  eight  chambers  into  which  the  Tribunal  de  Pre- 
mier Instance  is  divided.  Before  me,  in  black  silk 
robes,  and  long  white  bands  depending  from  beneath 
their  chins,  and  velvet  caps  with  a  silver  braid  encir- 
cling each,  were  ranged  in  a  semicircular  row,  five 
judges  and  one  deputy  judge.  This  and  the  seventh 
chamber  are  for  misdemeanors;  the  six  others  take 
cognisance  of  civil  matters.  Of  these  tribunals,  which 
correspond  to  the  English  courts  of  Common  Pleas, 
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there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  France, 
They  rank  next  above  the  t^ourts  of  Judges  of  the 
Peace,  of  which  there  are  nearly  three  thousand  in 
the  kingdom.  In  them  seldom  practise  the  avocats^ 
but  avoueg  whose  number  at  Paris  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Entering,  I  perceived  three  or  four  of  the  munici- 
pal guards  of  Paris,  armed  with  swords  and  muskets, 
stationed  at  the  door  and  in  different  parts  of  the  court 
room.  A  trial  was  going  on.  A  middle-sized  one- 
eyed  woman  was  on  the  prisoners'  bench.  She  was 
accused  of  having  in  a  wrathful  moment  seized  one  of 
her  neighbors  by  the  throat,  of  having  then  and  there 
held  firmly  on,  wrenching  the  same,  and  thereby  work- 
ing much  discomfort  unto  said  neighbor.  *  Un  temoin,* 
shouted  the  huissier.  ^  Jean  Battiste,'  exclaimed  a  man 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
at  the  same  instant  opening  the  door  of  the  witnesses' 
apartment.  The  witness  advanced.  The  president 
judge  addressed  him,  and  received  answers  as  follows : 
•Votre  nom  et  prenom?'  'Jean  Battiste.'  '  Votre 
age  ? '  *  Fi%  yeara.'  *  Votre  profession  ? '  *  Grocer.* 
*  Votre  demeure  ? '  '  Rue  Clichy,  No.  58.'  '  Levez 
yotre  main.  You  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ?  '  '  Qui,  monsieur,'  replied  the  witness. 
'  Faites  votre  declaration,'  said  the  judge.  This  was 
all  despatched  with  a  rapidity  and  nonchalance  which 
surprised  me.  I  could  not  but  recall  and  contrast 
with  it  the  administering  of  an  oath,  which  a  month 
previously,  I  had  witnessed  in  Scotland.     There  the 
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judge  first  lectured  each  witness  on  the  nature,  so- 
lemnity and  responsibilities  of  an  oath.  Then,  him- 
self solemnly  rising,  and  raising  his  right  hand,  he 
bade  the  witness  do  the  same,  and  to  repeat  after  him, 
— ^  I  swear  by  Almighty  God,'  '  I  swear  by  Almighty 
Grod,' — *  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment,' *'  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment,'— '  to  speak  the  truth,'  '  to  speak  the  truth,' — 
*the  whole  truth,'  ^the  whole  truth,' — ^and  nothing 
but  the  truth,'  '  and  nothing  but  the  truth,' — *'  as  you 
shall  be  asked,'  added  the  judge.  The  impressiveness 
of  this  form  of  service  seemed  to  go  beyond  the  wit- 
ness to  each  one  within  the  circumference  of  the 
judge's  voice.  It  was  as  good  as  a  Sunday  sermon  on 
the  ninth  commandment. 

As  soon  as  the  French  judge  before  me  had. said, 
^  faites  votre  declaration,'  the  witness  began.  He  was 
going  on  with  vociferations,  and  multitudinous  shrugs 
and  inexplicable  gestures,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  prisoner  screaming  out  in  her  highest  key, '  Faux, 
faux,  faux,  faux.'  The  wrath  of  her  lost  optic  was 
concentrated  in,  and  flashing  forth  from,  the  single 
one  which  remained.  ^  Silence,'  said  the  huissier, — 
'  Chut,'  said  the  president  judge, — '  Paix,'  said  a  gen- 
d'armes,  and  then  the  deputy-judge  interposed  his 
speech,  and  two  avoues  interjected  their  voices,  and 
the  assembled  spectators  burst  into  a  roar,  and  still  the 
cry  of  the  prisoner  was  audible  above  them  all.  Peace 
was  at  length  restored,  and  the  prisoner  sat  down  with 
a  threatening  wag  of  the  head  at  the  witness,  which 
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seemed  to  say,  *  Pll  fix  ye  when  the  trial  is  over,' 
Alas !  the  result  was  against  her,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments she  was  conducted  out,  her  arm  locked  affec- 
tionately within  that  of  a  gen-d^armes,  while  her  head 
and  tongue  still  wagged,  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  court,  as  to  the  amusement  of  divers  curious  spec- 
tators that  thronged  the  apartment. 

From  this  chamber  I  walked  into  one  of  those  of 
the  Cour  Royals.  Of  these  courts  there  are  twenty- 
seven  in  France.  They  are  composed  each  of  a  presi- 
dent, of  as  many  vice-presidents  as  they  have  cham- 
bers, and  of  counsellors  or  judges  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four,  and  sometimes  greater.  This  at  Paris  is 
peculiar,  and  does  not  seem  to  lack  machinery.  It  has 
a  premier-president ;  five  presidents ;  fifty-four  judges ; 
seven  conseillers-auditeurs ;  one  procureur-gen6ral-du- 
roi ;  four  avocats-gen^raux  ;  eleven  deputy  advocates ; 
one  registrar  in  chief ;  five  subordinate  registrars ;  four- 
teen huissiers  or  executive  officers ;  one  printer ;  nine 
physicians ;  five  surgeons  ;  three  chemists ;  and  three 
interpreters  of  foreign  languages.  To  this  court  be- 
long about  eight  hundred  and  forty  avocats^  and  aivouSs 
to  the  number  of  sixty.  It  is  divided  into  five  cham- 
bers, three  of  which  are  civil,  one  is  for  appeals  from 
sentences  for  misdemeanors,  and  one  for  indictments. 
This  is  likewise  the  court  from  which  are  selected  the 
judges  who  compose  what  is  called  the  Cour  d' Assises, — 
a  tribunal  of  merely  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  avo- 
cats  who  practise  in  this  court  are  licencies-en-droit ; 
that  is,  they  have  studied  three  years'  in  one  of  the 
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nine  law  faculties  of  France,  after  having  graduated 
at  one  of  the  forty  royal  colleges  in  the  kingdom. 
They  must  likewise  have  passed  two  examinations; 
one  in  the  Roman  law,  and  another  in  the  civil  and 
commercial  code  of  France,  and  practice  of  the  courts. 
The  title  of  aoaue  is  given  to  one  who,  having  studied 
one  year  at  a  faculty  or  law  school,  has  passed  one 
examination  in  the  civil  code  and  in  the  procedure  of 
the  courts.  He  is  appointed  hy  the  king,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  court  in  which  he  designs  to 
practise.  The  avocats  and  avoues  have  each  their 
societies  for  maintaining  the  discipline  under  which 
they  perform  their  duties. 

The  judges  of  the  chamher  into  which  I  now  passed, 
were  costumed  black  and  mysteriously,  like  those  of 
the  inferior  court  I  had  just  visited.  The  case  before 
them  was  not  uninteresting.  Jean  Jacques  Pillot  had, 
without  proper  authority,  established  a  church  unitaire 
et  rifamuUrice ;  and  had  moreover,  himself  usurped 
the  sacerdotal  robe.  For  these  offences,  he  had  by  an 
inferior  tribunal  been  sentenced  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment. From  that  sentence  he  had  appealed  to  the 
Cour  Royale.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  brother  of  the  cele* 
brated  orator  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  his  de- 
fender. The  throng  in  the  court  room  indicated  that 
the  case  had  awakened  some  popular  interest.  It 
seemed  to  be  one  involving  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
speech  of  the  procureur-general  was  full  of  warmth, 
and  here  and  there  burst  forth  strains  which,  judging 
from  their  effect  upon  the  audience,  must  have  been 
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good  specimens  of  French  eloquence.  For  myself,  I 
was  not  much  impressed.  So  far  as  the  French  Ian* 
guage  is  concerned,  I  can  comprehend  a  French  law« 
yer ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  strange  modulations  of 
his  voice,  and  his  multitudinous  gesticulation,  I  confess 
myself  rather  at  fault  These  avenues  of  his  thought 
are  to  me  incomprehensible.  I  have  never  been  accu8« 
tomed  to  hear  ideas  expressed  by  such  startling,  and 
wide  vocal  transitions.  I  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  see  that  expression  attended  by  such  rolling  of  the 
eye,  such  contortions  of  the  visage,  such  shaking  of 
the  fingers,  such  countless  combinations  of  body  and 
arms,— combinations  which  seem  to  me  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  idea  coming  at  the  same  time  from  the 
mouth  of  the  gesticulatoh  The  language  of  a  French 
advocate's  fingers,  and  arms  and  body,  was  ever  to  me 
far  more  difficult  to  interpret  than  the  language  of  his 
lips.  The  famous  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's  head  con- 
veyed an  intelligible  sentence.  When  however  a 
French  lawyer  in  uttering  an  indignant  sentiment, 
fiercely  tears  his  toque  from  his  brow,  and  dashing  it 
upon  the  table  before  him,  instantly  re-seizes,  to  place 
it  once  more  upon  his  discrowned  top,  I  am  less  fortu- 
nate than  those  around  me,  since  a  mode  of  expression 
which  seriously  impressed  them,  is  no  otherwise  than 
laughable  to  me.  This  violence  of  delivery  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Bar ;  it  pervades  all  French  conversation. 
You  shall  see  it  likewise  at  the  theatre.  It  will  speak 
to  you  even  from  the  pulpit.  When  I  say  that  the 
speaker  before  me  was  fluent  in  the  extreme,  I  only 
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say  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  To  me  his  volubility 
seemed  next  to  marvellous.  Words  chased  words  from 
his  lips  with  speed  incredible.  When  he  had  conclud- 
ed, Ferdinand  Barrot  arose,  and  with  energy  uttered  a 
good  deal  of  French  law  and  much  good  common  sense. 
I  was  somewhat  amused,  upon  his  citing  the  authority 
of  a  learned  judge  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  to  hear 
the  president  interrupt  him  with  the  remark  that  living 
judges  were  continually  changing  their  opinions,  be- 
seeching him  at  the  same  time  to  cite  the  authority  of 
those  who  were  deceased,  '  of  whom,'  said  he,  '  there 
is  quite  a  sufficiency.'  With  him,  the  death  of  their 
author  was  indispensable  to  confer  validity  upon  his 
opinions.  The  power  to  change  them  having  ceased, 
their  value  was  no  longer  a  question.  Barrot  smiled 
at  the  judge's  superstition  or  his  waggery,  and  con- 
tinued his  well-digested  argument.  The  way  was  wide 
open  for  him  to  make  a  large  and  moving  speech  on 
freedom  of  conscience.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He 
walked  within  the  narrow  sphere  prescribed  by  the 
facts  of  his  case.  It  was  not  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ment that  he  grew  vivid  and  eloquent,  while  congratu- 
lating the  court  and  country  on  the  re-awakening  of  a 
purer  religion  in  France,  and  the  gradual  decline  of 
infidelity,  of  the  ecoU  Voltairienne^  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  it  This  was  done  in  a  style  which  apparently 
went  through  every  man  in  the  room.  The  movement 
was  universal.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  get- 
ting reversed  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  tribunal. 
Sieur  Jean  Jacques  Pillot  had  indeed  a  right  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  charter  which  pro* 
yides:  ^Chacun  professe  sa  religion  ayec  une  egale 
liberte,  et  obtient  pour  son  culte  une  egale  protection.' 
But  he  must  enjoy  that  right  in  conformity  with  certain 
legislative  enactments.  Jean  Jacques  had  not  so  done ; 
a  huissier  waited  upon  him  to  prison. 

From  the  Cour  Royale  I  passed,  threading  many 
dark  and  labyrinthine  passages,  into  the  Cour  d^As* 
tises.  The  name  had  in  it  something  of  sadness.  It 
is  given  to  those  tribunals,  before  which  is  arraigned 
the  crime  of  France.  It  recalls  incests,  and  parri- 
cides, and  all  dark  deeds  in  a  number  and  atrocity 
that  have  no  parallel.  Of  these  courts  there  are 
eighty-six  in  the  kingdom.  As  already  stated,  they 
are  organized  out  of  the  royal  courts,  three  or  four 
judges  being  selected  therefrom  to  perform  the  duties. 
An  attendance  upon  them  will,  to  the  philosophical 
observer,  lay  far  more  widely  open  than  any  other 
single  agent  can  do,  one  of  the  moral  aspects  of 
France.  At  the  time  I  entered,  a  man  was  on  the 
prisoners*  bench,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
The  witnesses  were  all  questioned  by  the  judge.  Their 
examination  was  not  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 
One  feature  in  this  part  of  the  proceedings  I  was 
pleased  with.  After  each  witness  had  made  his  de- 
claration, the  judge  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  respecting  that  testimony.  Whereupon 
the  accused,  if  he  pleased,  arose,  and  either  contra- 
dicted, or  confirmed,  or  explained  it.  The  judge  lis* 
tened  patiently,  pointing  out  familiarly  any  contradic* 
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tions,  and  sometimes  even  argued  the  matter  with  ihfi 
prisoner.  I  am  sure,  that  in  several  instances  expla- 
nations of  the  accused  threw  an  illumination  over  pas* 
sages,  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  dark  and 
inexplicable.  The  testimony  having  been  heard,  the 
jury  were,  by  the  officer  of  the  government  and  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  addressed.  These  are  the  only 
courts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  juries  are  known. 
Their  number  is  twelve,  of  whom  seven  are  sufficient 
to  convict  an  offender.  In  this  case  their  verdict  was 
Guilty,  ^maiSy  avec  des  circonstances  attenuantes.' 
Now,  under  this  mats  is  contained  a  very  important 
qualification.  When  a  jury  find  an  accused  guilty, 
*  but  with  extenuating  circumstances,'  the  court  has 
no  right  to  deliver  the  culprit  over  to  the  penalty 
which  the  law  has  made  a  consequence  of  his  act ;  they 
are  bound  to  sentence  him  to  some  punishment  less 
severe.  How  much  less  severe,  lies  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge. 

Leaving  this  tribunal,  I  returned  to  the  Salle-des- 
Pas-perdus,  and  reading  upon  a  door,  over  which  was 
a  winged  figure  in  bass-relief  of  Justice  with  her  scales, 
— ^'Cour  de  Cassation,'  I  entered,  and  found  myself 
in  a  circular  anteroom.  Here  my  companion  paused 
to  give  me  a  few  words  of  information  about  the  court 
I  was  about  to  visit.  ^  Its  origin,'  said  he,  ^  goes  no 
farther  back  than  1790.  It  \a  the  highest  tribunal  in 
France.  It  is  composed  of  a  premier-president,  three 
presidents,  and  forty-five  judges,  all  appointed  for  life 
by  the  king.     To  it  belong  one  procureur-general-du- 
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roi,  six  general  advocates,  a  chief  clexk  and  four  de- 
puties, eight  bailiffs,  three,  interpreters  of  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  and  in  it  a  college  of  sixty  advocates  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  practise.^  *•  Another  instance,^  inter- 
rupted^ I,  *'  of  vast  machinery  in  your  judicial  organi- 
zation/ *•  Yes,'  replied  he ;  ^  our  system,  though  sim- 
ple to  comprehend,  demands  for  its  service  a  large 
quantity  of  heads  and  hands.  We  have  nearly  four 
thousand  judges,  and  about  three  thousand  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  system,  however,  works  pretty  well. 
We  find  it  far  preferable  to  the  hailliages  and  the  par* 
lements  which  existed  previously  to  the  great  Revolu- 
tion. Nor  do  we  pay  very  high  salaries.  Our  lowest 
officers, — justices  of  the  peace, — ^receive  twenty-four 
thousand  francs  per  annum;  and  our  highest, — ^the 
judges  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation, — but  fifteen  thousand* 
The  presidents  receive  each  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  the  premier-president,  forty  thousand.  This  court, 
as  I  was  about  to  observe,'  continued  he,  *does  not 
take  cognizance  dufond  des  affair esy  but  only  of  cases 
brought  up  from  Inferior  jurisdictions,  and  involving 
informality,  or  some  misapplication  of  the  law.  Elle 
ea$se  les  jugements  et  arrets.  It  quashes  or  breaks 
judgments,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is  divided  into 
three  chambers,  called  Sections  of  Requests,  of  Civil 
and  of  Criminal  Cassation.  When  these  chambers  are. 
assembled,  they  may,  among  other  things,  censure  the 
judges  of  the  royal  courts,  and  even  suspend  them  from 
their  functions.' 

I  chanced  to  be  now  present  at  one  of  these  general 
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and  solemn  sessions.  The  scene  was  to  me  not  unin- 
teresting.  The  room  is  spacious,  and  most  richly- 
gilded  and  carpeted.  Over  the  chair  occupied,  when 
he  presides,  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  is  a  portrait 
large  as  life,  of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  apartment  are  two  seated  statues  of  D^Agues- 
seau  and  L^Hopital,  names  illustrious  in  the  jurispru* 
dence  of  France,  and  on  the  latter  of  whom  I  had  very 
recently  heard  an  admirable  eulogy.  This  room  is 
that  in  which  were  held  the  parlefnerUs  of  Paris  from 
the  time  of  St.  Louis  till  the  Revolution  of  Eighty-Nine. 
Before  me,  ranged  around  one  half  the  large  apart* 
ment,  were  forty-five  judges.  Each  was  clad  in  a 
black  robe  of  silk,  with  a  wide  crimson  sash  encircling 
his  breast,  whose  down-hanging  extremities  were  adorn- 
ed with  golden  tassels,  and  over  all  was  thrown  a  large 
red  mantle  richly  embroidered.  Some  in  their  velvet 
caps  looked  senatorial,  some  half-slumbered,  and  some 
occasionally  exchanged  whispers.  I  heard  a  faint 
monotonous  voice.  It  came  from  an  individual  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  almost  concealed  in  folds  of 
particolored  ermine,  with  a  toque  encircled  by  two  gol- 
den bands  upon  his  head,  and  a  large  star,  the  badge 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  suspended 
from  his  liefl  breast.  He  was  flanked  by  three  vener- 
able men  in  similar  costume.  This  was  Count  Portalis, 
peer  of  France,  and  premier-president  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassation.  He  was  reading  a  report.  When  he  had 
concluded,  he  descended  into  the  open  space,  assem- 
bled around  him  one  half  the  judges,  asked  their  judg- 
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ment  for  or  against  the  principles  advocated  in  the 
report  just  read,  and  then  called  upon  the  remaining 
half  for  a  similar  purpose.  This  body,  of  which  many 
were  peers  of  the  realm,  and  all  of  whom  were  emi- 
nent in  the  law,  impressed  me  by  their  elevated  bear- 
ing, and  their  amiable  and  intellectual  expressions. 

The  court  soon  rose.  Each  section  retired  to  its 
apartment.  I  remained  with  that  of  criminal  cassation. 
An  appeal  of  interest  had  been  brought  up  to  it.  An 
avocat  had,  for  exceptionable  language,  been  by  the 
Cour  d' Assises,  suspended  from  his  functions  for  one 
year.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  was  now  to  decide  upon 
the  justice  of  that  suspension.  Mr.  Scribe,  his  de- 
fender, having  spoken  one  hour,  concluded  thus : — ^  I 
now  close.  A  voice  long  deeur  to  all  the  Bar  will  soon 
be  heard.  That  voice  has  seldom  failed.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  in  God,  that  on  this  solemn  occasion  it 
will  be  triumphant.'  A  man  aged  about  fiAy  arose. 
There  was  nothing  striking  in  his  features.  His  fore- 
head was  rather  low,  his  eyes  small  and  grayish,  and 
his  mouth  was  any  thing  but  intellectual.  This  man, 
nevertheless,  was  the  most  profound,  the  most  compre- 
hensive, the  most  renowned  lawyer  in  all  France.  It 
was  Charles  Dupin,  procureur-general-du-roi  before 
this  tribunal,  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. I  heard  Dupin  for  two  hours.  I  compared  his 
with  the  highest  specimens  of  judicial  oratory  I  had 
heard  in  my  own  country.  He  has  not  the  finished, 
Corinthian,  illuminated  eloquence  which  characterized 
Wirt,  nor  yet  the  Doric  massiveness  which  belongs  to 
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the  voice,  and  manner  and  thought  of  Webster.  He 
has,  however,  something  which  doubtless  subserves  his 
ends  far  better  than  either, — an  elastic  and  quick 
vivacity,  a  fire  that  seems  momently  to  set  his  little 
eyes  and  countenance  in  a  blaze,  with  a  vigor  and 
verve  in  his  action  which  proclaim  that  there  is  power 
within.  The  man  enchains  your  eye  and  thought. 
His  voice,  however,  wants  tone.  Indeed,  uttering  a 
language  having  so  much  of  the  nasal  twang  about  it 
as  the  French,  I  hardly  perceive  how  it  could  have 
tone,  as  that  word  is  understood  with  us.  Those  full, 
round,  solemn  notes ;  those  rich  swells,  those  impressive 
cadenzas,  which  are  heard  in  good  pronunciation  of 
the  English,  I  have  seldom  found  in  French  speakers. 
Charles  Dupin  makes  use  of  the  same  wide  and  squeak- 
ing  transitions,  that  characterize  all  the  Parisian  lawyers 
whom  I  have  heard.  His  gesticulation,  too,  is  of  the 
conmion  kind.  The  fingers  play  their  usual  conspicu* 
ous  part  Now  and  then  he  smote  loudly  his  hands 
together;  and  several  times  he  folded  swiilly  and 
spasmodically  his  arms,  and  as  suddenly  out-thrust 
them  from  their  fold.  The  listening  Frenchmen  liked 
all  this.  The  crowd  to  hear  the  great  lawyer  was  im- 
mense. There  were  several  *  prolonged  sensations.' 
I  observed  an  individual  taking  frequent  notes,  contin- 
ually exclaiming  *•  parfaitement,'  and  bowing  his  head  . 
in  assenting  admiration 'to  every  sentence  the  speaker 
uttered ;  and  a  man  at  my  elbow  pronounced  it  all  a 
*  most  brilliant  improvisation.'  The  speech  being  con- 
cluded, the  court  retired  to  the  council  chamber  for 
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consultation.  I  departed  to  visit  the  Cour  des  Ck>mp- 
tes,  and  the  adjacent  prison  of  the  Ck>nciergerie, — a 
prison  sanctified  in  my  imagination  by  the  memory  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  passed  from  its  dungeons  to  her 
scaffold.  The  day,  however,  was  too  far  advanced, 
and  I  reserve  these  visits  for  some  future  occasion. 
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TAGLIONI. 


*  Like  the  herald  Mereaty, 
New-llChted  on  a  beaven-ktelng  hill.* 

^  It  is  a  sweet  valley  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  beneath  the  mountains  of  Ferenbach.  The 
sun^s  light  falls  on  flowers  of  all  names  and  hues, 
garlanding  it  on  every  side.  It  is  called  the  vale  of 
roses,  and  in  1420  it  became,  with  other  possessions, 
the  heritage  of  the  young  and  handsome  Baron  de 
WiUibald.* 

Thus  commences  the  story  of  the  Fille  du  Danube, 
out  of  which  is  constructed  the  delightful  ballet,  wherein 
this  evening,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  seen  Taglioni. 
The  tale  is  of  German  origin,  and  has  been  illustrated  by 
German  poets.  It  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  elder  brother 
of  this  Baron  had  been  unfortunate  in  matrimony. 
His  first  wife  died  suddenly,  within  a  month  from  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials ;  his  second  mysteriously 
disappeared  eight  days  thereafler ;  and  his  third  was  a 
'  corpse  within  two  hours  from  the  moment  that  she 
passed,  a  laughing  bride,  into  the  Barents  arms.  De 
Willibald  was  saddened  at  these  disastrous  recol- 
lections, but  deeming  the  cause  rather  within  the 
noble  damsels  whom  his  brother  had  taken  to  wife 
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than  in  his  own  family^s  bipod,  he  henceforth  swore 
eternal,  though  a  secret,  hate  against  all  titled  ladies, 
and  resolved  to  seek  a  partner  among  the  children 
of  nature  in  the  vale  of  roses.  Now,  in  that  vale 
was  a  damsel  fairer  than  all  its  flowers,  of  parentage 
mysterious,  who  had  one  morning  been  found  by  old 
Irmengarde,  kneeling  upon  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
among  some  forget-me-nots.  Tradition  relates  a 
thousand  things  of  her, — ^how  beautiful  she  was,  how 
gracefully  she  sported  with  the  children  of  the  valley, 
and  how  each  morning  she  was  seen  standing  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  flinging  flowers,  as  if  in  sac- 
rifice, upon  its  waters. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  young  Rudolph,  the  Baron's 
squire,  having  one  day  seen  Fleur-des-Champs — ^for 
such  was  the  name  given  to  this  mysterious  daughter 
of  the  Danube — ^fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  His 
affection  was  returned.  Happy  hours  succeeded  ;  and 
once,  as  they  were  slumbering  among  roses,  the  nymph 
to  whom  old  father  Danube  had  entrusted  the  care 
of  his  gentle  o&pring,  came  up  from  the  waves  with 
a  band  of  Undines,  and  sprinkling  profound  sleep  over 
their  eyelids,  put  upon  each  of  their  fingers  a  ring, 
and,  as  Crerman  imagination  has  it,  *  wedded  the  per* 
fume  of  their  breaths.* 

The  Baron  de  Willibald  was  in  haste  to  choose  a 
wife.  So  he  sent  a  herald  to  summon  into  his  presence 
all  the  noble  ladies  of  that  region,  and  likewise  all 
worthy  damsels  who  dwelt  in  the  vale  of  roses.  The 
noble  ladies  thronged  in,  striving  their  best  to  capti- 
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vate  the  handsome  Baron ;  and  soon  arrived,  in  simple 
white  robes  and  crowned  with  flowers,  the  children  of 
the  vale,  among  whom  was  the  reluctant  Fleur-des- 
Champs,  distinguished  only  by  a  still  simpler  dress 
and  a  somewhat    melancholy    expression   upon   her 
countenance.     Then  follows  a  grand   dance.     The 
Baron  looks  on ;  is  moved  by  the  grace  and  naivet6 
of  Fleur-des*Champs ;  offers  her  his  hand,  and  what 
is  more,  a  title.     The  damsel  is  in  agony,  and  Rudolph 
raves.     She  however  rejects  the  Baron's  offer.     The 
Baron  is  on  his  knees.     Rudolph  rushes  madly  between 
them.    The  Baron  resolves  on   force.     The   damsel 
escapes,  and  standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  window, 
expresses  her  horror  at  a  union  with  De  Willibald,  and 
her  deep  love  for  Rudolph  ;  hurls  a  malediction  against 
the  former,  and  flinging  to  the  latter  the  wreath  of 
roses  which  adorned  her  forehead,  leaps  into  the  Dan- 
ube far  flowing  beneath  her  feet     *•  It  is  too  late,'  con- 
tinues the  German  story-teller,  *  to  fly  to  her  rescue. 
The  cries  of  her  companions, — ^the  horrible  joy  of  the 
court  ladies, — ^the  Baron's  grief, — ^the  despair  of  Ru- 
dolph, complete  the  heart-rending  picture.' 

Rudolph  now  goes  mad.  With  eyes  all  haggard 
and  locks  dishevelled,  he  wanders  alone  on  the  river's 
banks.  There  wandering,  a  melancholy  music  falls 
upon  his  ears,  the  fairy  group  of  Undines  surrounds 
him,  and  distantly  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  well-be- 
loved, or,  in  German  phraseology,  *of  his  beautiful 
future.'  Alas !  he  is  not  permitted  to  touch  her ;  and 
old  Danube  from  his  depths  proclaims,  that  never  more 
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will  he  resign  his  daughter  to  a  world  unworthy  of  her, 
and  that  whoever  would  take  her  for  his  bride,  must 
seek  her  in  the  arms  of  her  parent.  She  disappears. 
Rudolph  is  more  distracted  than  ever.  The  Baion  now 
arrives,  and  strives  to  console  his  favorite  squire,  but 
all  in  vain.  Suddenly  the  Danube  surges,  the  thunder 
growls,  a  mystery  is  accomplished,  for  the  lover  has 
passed  into  the  deep,  watery  realms  of  the  father  of  the 
stream.  There  comes  to  him  the  nymph  whom  he 
had  formerly  seen  in  the  vale  of  roses,  and  restores 
him  to  reason.  He  is  soon  surrounded  by  all  the 
Undines  veiled.  His  task  is  to  divine  which  among 
them  is  Fleur-des-Champs.  They  are  all  of  fairest 
forms  and  most  graceful  motions,  and  yet  he  soon 
detects  the  object  of  his  search.  They  both  of  them 
now  pray  to  be  restored  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
earth.  Their  prayer  is  granted.  The  Undines  bear 
them  up  in  a  sea-shell  to  the  siuface  of  the  stream. 
They  are  now  in  the  worid,  and  never  more  shall 
they  be  disunited.     So  ends  the  fairy  tale. 

The  ideas  above  contained  in  language,  I  have  just 
seen  at  the  Grand  French  Opera  in  a  far  different 
vehicle, — ^in  the  vehicle  of  a  ballet ;  in  the  language, 
voiceless  to  be  sure,  yet  in  the  expressive  language 
of  attitudes,  and  motions,  and  gestures,  shiftings  of 
the  eye,  smiles  of  the  lip,  and  frowns  of  the  brow. 
^  How  is  a  ballet  composed  ?  '  said  I  to  my  companion, 
musing  between  the  acts.  *•  Certainly  it  must  be  a 
difficult  task.  Its  author  must  use  those  arms  and 
bodies,  features  and  legs,  as  his  alphabet.    They  must 
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be  hb  vowels,  his  consonants,  his  exclamation  and  his 
interrogation  points.  Is  it  not  so?  But  how  to  com- 
bine them  ?  That  to  me  is  a  little  mysterious.  You 
perceive  that  it  is  complicated  in  the  extreme,  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  slightest  apparent  irregularity.  Here 
were  several  thousand  different  signs  and  gestures^ 
and  yet  how  gracefully  and  expressively  have  they 
been  intermingled  with  each  othe^  They  have  been 
so  intermingled  to  express  consecutive  thoughts  and 
events.'  My  companion  replied,  that  to  him  it  was 
alt  inexplicable  dumb  show;  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  the  motions  of  Taglioni.  To  me  it  seemed  far 
otherwise,  and  its  chief  charm  was  in  that  I  could 
read  it  as  a  volume  of  living  poetry. 

The  curtain  now  once  more  arose.  The  scene  was 
where  the  Baron  had  assembled  around  him,  to  chooee 
therefrom  a  bride,  the  noble  ladies  and  the  damsels  of 
the  vale  of  roses.  A  very  light  and  elegant  form  took 
a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  join  the  com> 
mencing  music.  The  position  was  not  unlike  that 
which  John  of  Bologna  has  given  to  his  immortal  Mer- 
cury. The  strain  begins,  and  with  it  are  joined  some 
motions  that  half  enchant  you.  What  majestic  flings 
of  the  leg  !  you  exclaim.  How  sweetly  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  arms  made  to  harmonize  with  those  of 
the  body !  What  graceful  curves  and  bends  of  the 
neck  and  head!  And  now  the  form  dots  swifdy 
athwart  the  stage,  on  the  extremest  point  of  its  great 
toes.  And  now  it  turns  a  pirouette  that  almost  sets 
your  brain  a-reeling.     You  are  ready  to  applaud  to 
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die  very  echo.     The  dancer  pauses  and  retires,  for 
she  has  achieved  her  step.     Why  does  not  the  house 
ring  with  acclamations  ?     The  dancer  was  not  Tag* 
lioni.     Madame  Jnlia  moves  well,  but  she  lacks  that 
eertain  something,  which  is  to  Taglioni^s  style  what 
genius  is  to  art  or  poetry.     Taglioni — ^who,  by  the 
way,  is  the  Fleur-des-Champs  of  the  tale — ^now  ap* 
pears.    She  seems  a  little  subdued.    You  perceive, 
however,  that  her  motions   are   easy   and   perfectly 
self-possessed.     She  leaps  you   twenty   feet  without 
any  visible  effort.     Other  dancers  have  an  eternal  smile 
on  their  visage,  and  their  mouths  ever  half  open  to 
catch  breath.     Taglioni  seldom  smiles,  and  never  un- 
seals  her  lips.     She  performs  her  long,  and  graceful, 
and  complicated  feats  without  any  apparent  respira* 
tion.    You  are  satisfied  with  this,  and  you  lean  tran- 
quilly back  in  your  comfortable  Stalle  d^Amphitheatre« 
extremely  delighted  that  she  who  now  charms  you, 
does  it  without  any   labor,  any   toil,  any  difficulty. 
How  simple  seem  all  her  motions !     *•  Any  body  could 
dance  like  that,'  you  almost  exclaim ;  and  yet  the 
highest  efforts  of  other  dancers  are  mere  accessories 
to  Taglioni's  achievements.     She  has  something  which 
they  would  give  all  the  world  to  possess,  something 
which  she  herself  probably  cannot  account  for,  some- 
thing apart,  peculiar,  mysterious.     Why  does  Taglioni 
dance   so  well  ?     Because   she   dances  out  herself. 
Nature  has  given  her  a  peculiar  frame, — a  frame 
whose  natural  action  fulfils  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  perfect  grace.    Taglioni  knows  this.     She 
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rery  well  knows  that  no  foreign  grace  could  be  sue- 
ceesfully  engrafted  upon  her.    Were  she  to  imitate  even 
some  beau-ideal  of  grace  which  her  own  imagination 
might  possibly  create,  she  would  perhaps  fail.     She 
has  only  to  act  out  herself — or  rather,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  she  has  only  to  let  nature  act  itself  out 
through  her.     Her  chief  feature  is  uneonsciausnesB^ 
•—the  feature  indeed  which  characterizes  all  highest 
efforts  in  every   department  of   thought  or   acti<m« 
Your  eye  is  delighted  in  her  movements,  as  in  the 
natural   circlings  of  a  bird  through  the  air,  or  the 
swayings  of  an  osier  in  the  wind.     As  she  does  every 
thing  without  toil,  so  she  does  every   thing  without 
knowledge.     Were  it  not  for  the  applause  momently 
rained  down  upon  her,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  herself 
would  never  know  or  feel  that  she  moved  with  more 
than  ordinary  grace. 

Madame  Julia  is  conscums  that  she  dances  well. 
Her  manner  proclaims  to  you  that  she  is  thus  conscious. 
She  takes  hardly  a  step  which  does  not  seem  to  say, 
^  was  not  that  finely  executed  ?  ^  There  are  continual 
draAs  made  on  your  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Sometimes  you  pay  them,  and  sometimes  not.  Tag* 
lioni  leaves  you  at  liberty  to  be  charmed  or  to  be  indif- 
ferent. She  never  astonishes ;  nay  more,  she  never  sur^ 
prises  you.  She  only  fills  you  with  a  tranquil  charm 
and  a  delight.  What  use  is  it  for  her  to  whirl  about, 
times  without  number,  in  a  pirouette  ?  What  use  is  it 
for  her  to  stand  upon  her  left  foot^s  great  toe,  with  her 
right  heel  higher  than  her  head  ?     What  use  is  it  for 
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her  to  leap  aloft^  and  snap  her  feet  ten  times  together, 
ere  they  touch  again  the  stage  ?  Rightly  she  leaves 
these  little  tricks  and  clap-traps  to  inferior  artists. 
She  has  another  sphere.  She  knows  enough  not  to 
overstep  the  modesty  of  that  sphere.  She  is  in  the 
most  artificial  scene  perhaps  of  all  the  world,  and  yet 
in  every  thing  is  she  simple  and  unconscious  as  the 
simplest  childhood.  Not  only  does  she  dance  well; 
all  her  pantomime  is  inimitable.  A  gentleman  at  my 
side  pronounced  her  waJk  alone,  to  be  worth  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  *  It  is  certainly  very  fine,  and  her 
gesticulation  is  likewise  marked  by  that  indescribable 
beauty,  which  characterizes  the  more  complicated  pan- 
tomime of  her  dance.  With  what  captivating  naivetft 
did  she  not  fill  the  character  of  Fleur-des-Champs  I 
Her  grace  ran  through  the  entire  story  like  a  golden 
thread,  binding  together  its  dream-like  ftincies,  from 
die  time  she  is  first  seen  in  her  cradle  of  roses,  to  the 
concluding  moment  when  in  her  shell  she  ascends 
to  the  world  through  the  waters  of  old  father  Danube. 
This  ballet  is  I  think,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
works  of  art  in  its  way,  that  I  have  seen.  I  did  not 
regard  it  merely  as  a  graceful  exhibition  of  plastic 
muscle,  rather  as  a  living  and  breathing  language,  em* 
bodying  a  story  not  altogether  unpoetical.  It  has  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  utile.  It  is  all  of  the  dvlee.  It 
is  all  lightness,  and  beauty,  and  grace;  charming 
away  your  hour  of  rest,  and  seemingly  of  the  same 
unsubstantial  stuff  whereof  dreams  are  made.  Pro- 
Kounce  it  ridiculous  if  you  please.    It  is  still  a  part  of 
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the  great  system  of  means  for  accomplishing  this  ne- 
cessary end, — ^the  amusement  of  the  Parisians.  So  far 
as  it  illustrates  a  taste  of  the  time,  you  cannot,  hard- 
reasoning  Utilitarian  as  you  are,  dafT  it  aside  with 
absolute  indifference.  With  respect  to  it,  even  your 
beloved  question  of '  What  does  all  this  prove  ?  ^  may 
not  be  entirely  in  vain. 

Friday  night, — I  have  just  come  from  seeing  Tag- 
lioni  in  another  ballet,  entitled  the  Sylphide.  This 
and  the  Fille-du-Danube  are  now  the  only  pieces  in 
which  she  performs.  I  was  more  charmed  than  on 
the  former  occasion.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  is 
inexhaustible.  Taglioni  is  the  beau-ideal  of  simplicity. 
T^lioni  can  never  tire.  Nay,  the  more  I  see  her,  the 
more  of  newness  and  of  charm  does  she  reveal. 

What  is  the  Sylphide  ?  A  fantastic  and  fairy  thing, 
whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Scotland.  The  curtain  rising, 
you  see  a  young  Lowland  shepherd  slumbering,  and 
over  him,  as  if  in  guardiance,  hangs  a  sylph.  This 
sylph  is  Taglioni.  She  is  in  white  ;  a  garland  is  on 
her  head ;  she  bears  wings  like  those  which  painters 
have  given  to  Psyche,  and  her  position  is  that  to  which 
you  have  been  familiarized  by  numberless  engravings 
in  the  musical  windows  of  Paris  and  Liondon.  She 
rises,  moves  her  wings  to  cool  the  air  which  the  youth- 
ful Scot  breathes,  awakens  him  by  a  kiss  on  the  fore- 
head, and  while  in  a  dreamy  confusion,  he  pursuea 
her  moving  like  a  phantom,  she  swiftly  disappears  up 
the  chimney  of  the  apartment.  Now  awaking  his 
comrade  Gum,  be  asks  him  if  he  has  seen  that  fairy 
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form.  No ;  Gurn  has  only  dreamed  of  Effie,  who,  by- 
the-by,  likes  the  young  Scot  far  better  than  him. 
Effie  is  indeed  the  promised  bride  of  this  young  Scot. 
Preparations  are  soon  made  for  their  nuptials,  in  the 
midst  of  which  comes  in  an  old  witch,  Madge  by 
name,  who  reading  the  palms  of  all  the  lads  and  vir- 
gins present,  foretells,  among  other  things,  that  Effie 
will  be  the  wife,  not  of  the  young  Scot,  but  of  Gum. 
The  former  is  soon  left  alone.  He  19  half  in  love 
with  the  sylph,  or  rather  with  a  certain  vision  of  his 
sleep,  for  such  to  him  does  Taglioni  seem.  Well, 
while  he  is  musing,  up  rises  a  distant  window,  and  the 
sylph  appears  therein.  By  mysterious  means  she 
sails  down  to  where  stands  her  beloved.  She  appears 
sad,  for  he  is  soon  to  marry  Effie.  Notwithstanding 
her  sadness,  he  resolves  to  abide  true  to  his  Scottish 
bride.  Taglioni  now  goes  through  some  steps  of  sur* 
passing  grace  to  win  him.  It  is  all  in  vain.  And 
yet  if  there  be  any  thing  which  may  worthily  cheat  a 
young  man  into  forgetfulness,  Qot  only  of  his  vows, 
but  of  all  the  past,  it  is  the  style  of  Taglioni.  She 
now  folds  around  her  the  cloak  which  Effie  had  acci- 
dentally left  behind.  This  trick  succeeds.  The 
recreant  Scot  salutes  the  sylph's  lips.  Gum  happens 
to  see  this.  He  gives  notice  to  Effie  and  her  compan- 
ions that  the  Scot  is  billing  and  cooing  with  an  un- 
known damsel.  They  rush  in.  The  sylph  had  swiftly 
seated  herself  in  a  large  arm-chair,  over  which,  for 
concealment,  is  thrown  Effie's  cloak.  Gum  suddenly 
jerks  up  said  cloak,  but  lo !  the  form  has  vanished. 
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Mighty  is  the  machinery  pf  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Musique.  It  is  complete  diablerie.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  all  the  world. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  various  events  which  take  place 
ere  the  Scot  finds  himself,  alas  !  quite  disloyal  to  his 
first  love,  and  led  on,  captivated  by  the  sylph,  far 
away  into  her  own  fairy  realms.  I  think  that  never 
was  stage  scenery  arranged,  so  as  even  in  any  remote 
degree,  to  equal  that  which  these  realms  present.  It 
is  executed  by  French  taste,  out  of  abundant  govern- 
mental funds ;  and  its  ambition  is  to  outrival  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  indeed  unique  and  mag* 
nificent  beyond  all  parallel.  In  the  theatres  of  my 
own  ^country,  I  had  been  taught  to  think  it  a  pretty 
clever  feat,  if  but  one  good-looking  actress  were  made 
to  soar,  by  the  aid  of  ropes  and  wires,  from  the  nether 
to  the  upper  regions.  But  fancy  to  yourself  an  entire 
score  of  French  nymphs,  flying  at  the  same  moment 
through  what  seemed  the  heavens,  near  and  far  away, 
over  meadows  and  among  groves,  while  approaching 
on  the  earth  from  the  distance,  appears  a  band  of  some 
forty  or  fifly  others,  each  in  white,  adorned  with  rose 
wreaths,  and  beating  their  Psyche  wings,  as,  with 
Taglioni  at  their  head,  they  advance  and  retire  in 
every  line  of  beauty  and  of  grace.  What  a  magnifi*- 
cent  succession  of  tableaux^  could  their  successive 
positions  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvass !  Could 
only  the  lines  written  by  Taglioni  on  the  unretaining 
air,  have  been  traced  on  paper,  they  would  have  form- 
ed a  study  for  any  sculptor  or  painter.     All  seems 
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enchantment  It  is  aiiy,  and  wavering,  and  noiseless 
as  a  dream.  You  hear  not  the  fall  of  a  single  foot- 
step. All  is  in  motion,  and  all  is  in  deep  stillness. 
Surely  there  could  be  desired  no  more  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  fairy  land  than  this.  The  French  do  these 
things  well.  They  understand  exactly  what  will  de- 
light in  this  luxurious  centre  of  all  the  world,  where 
thousands  on  thousands  congregate  for  no  other  mortal 
end  than  mere  amusement.  The  ballet  is  a  work  of 
art  It  must  be  executed  on  a  grand  scale,  and  with 
nicest  delicacy  in  ail  its  minutest  details,  that  it  may 
please  the  artificial  tastes  which  have  been  created  to 
enjoy  it  It  is  so  executed,  and  every  night  is  it  wit- 
nessed by  thousands  throngipg  the  immense  theatre  to 
the  very  roof. 

The  part  of  the  young  Scot  was  performed  by  an 
Italian  named  Querra.  He  dances  with  vigor  and  ex- 
treme legerity.  His  elastic  springs  surprise  you.  His 
pirouettes  astonish.  Therein  lies  his  genius.  He 
twirls  about  swiftly  and  painfully  long.  Indeed,  the 
wags  of  the  theatre  declare  that  Guerra  would  pirouette 
until  doomsday,  did  not  the  Police  close  the  house  each 
night  at  twelve.  He  however  discloses  a  conscious- 
ness. He  seems  to  know  that  he  dances  well.  Like 
Madame  Julia,  his  attitudes  are  continually  saying, 
*  think  of  that.^  It  neutralizes  half  the  effect  of  his 
fine  motions. 

But  what  is  the  denouement  of  the  tale  ?  the  Scot  is 
in  (airy  land.  There,  strange  to  say,  the  sylph  plays 
the  coquette.     She  delights  him  with  her  motions,  but 
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she  vanishes  away  whenever  he  attempts  to  approach 
her.  In  these  scenes  is  Taglioni  again  inimitable.  It 
is  as  a  sylph  that  she  should  always  be  seen.  It  is 
only  thus  that  all  her  grace  and  lightness  can  shine 
out.  It  seems  to  be  a  character  necessary  for  the 
success  of  one  who,  though  upon  the  earth,  seems,  so 
far  as  motion  is  concerned,  to  be  so  little  of  the  earth. 
The  coquetry  of  Taglioni  the  sylph,  is  the  only 
amiable  coquetry  I  have  ever  seen.  It  enabled  her  to 
reveal  some  new  capacities  of  her  finely  moulded  form. 
It  was  soon  however  to  be  subdued.  The  Scot  having 
sought  out  and  requested  the  above-mentioned  Madge, 
to  give  him  a  charm  whereby  he  might  secure  the 
sylph,  receives  a  crimson  scarf.  This  he  found  occa- 
sion dexterously  to  fling  around  her.  Embraced  within 
its  folds,  her  wings  fall  from  her  shoulders,  and  she 
falls  dead  to  the  earth.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberty 
has  passed  away  her  life.  The  Scot,  of  course,  is  in« 
consolable.  Her  sister  sylphs  now  cluster  aroimd  the 
lifeless  form,  enshroud  it  in  a  transparent  veil,  and 
while  with  it  they  slowly  ascend  heavenwards  by  the 
mysterious  propulsion  of  their  wings,  the  curtain  drops. 
Thus  ends  the  Sylphide ;  and  you  retire  from  it  to  your 
solitary  chamber,  doubtful,  perchance,  whether  what 
you  have  for  the  last  hour  witnessed,  be  some  pleasant 
vision  of  your  slumbers  or  a  substantial  reality. 
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It  is  but  three  months  since  that  I  believed  no  people 
surpassed  the  English  of  London,  in  periodical  read- 
ing. I  was  wrong.  The  Parisians  leave  them  far, 
very  far  behind.  The  Parisians,  it  ia  true,  have  not 
a  superior  number  of  periodical  publications,  but  their 
periodicals  have  certainly  an  equal  variety  with  those 
of  the  English  metropolis,  and  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  far  more  eagerly  and  widely  sought  after.  What 
interest  in  this  community  is  not  represented  through 
the  press?  What  intellectual  want  ia  not  by  it,  in 
some  degree  or  other,  gratified  ?  What  party  in 
religion,  or  politics,  or  literature;  what  profession, 
legal,  medical,  or  scientific;  what  association  for 
pleasure  or  for  industry,  does  not  find  therein  an 
adequate  expression  ?  The  Doctrinaire, — friend  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  of  his  present  ministry, — speaks 
through  the  Moniteur,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the 
Pbix,  and  the  Charte  of  1880.  The  Legitimatist, — 
friend  of  the  exiled  dynasty,  and  consequently  a  foe 
to  the  last  revolution  with  its  accompaniments  of 
Louis  Philippe,  all  his  ministers,  and  the  charter, — 
finds  his  feelings  reflected  in  the  France,  the  Quo* 
tidienne,  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  Mode,  and  the 
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Chiarivari.  The  Opposition, — adherents  to  the  char* 
ter  and  the  king,  but  hostile  to  the  policy  under 
which  that  charter  is  now  administered, — ^hear  their 
sentiments  echoed  through  the  Temps,  the  Courrier 
Fran9ais,  the  Messager,  Phalange,  and  the  Nouvelle 
Minerve ;  the  Journal  du  Commerce,  the  Constitutionel, 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  the  National  of  1834,  the  Journal 
General  de  La  France,  and  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 
The  Republicans,  the  Jeune  Gens,  foes  alike  of  the 
old  and  new  dynasties,  see  their  hopes  and  opinions 
shadowed,  faintly  though  they  be,  in  the  Journal  du 
Peuple,  the  Siecle,  and  the  Presse,  the  Bon  Sens, 
and  the  Monde.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
made  known  through  six  periodicals,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  and  the  Journal 
General  des  Tribunaux.  Science  reveals  herself, 
weekly  and  monthly,  through  a.  like  number  of 
organs,  among  which  may  be  found  the  Journal 
des  Savans,  the  Institut,  and  the  Echo  du  Monde 
Savant.  The  theatre  has  nine  representatives,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  is  daily.  Medicine  has  the  Ga- 
zette des  Hopitaux,  the  Gazette  Medicale,  and  several 
reviews.  There  are  four  weekly  periodicals, — ^the  Ma- 
gazin  Universel,  the  Mosaique,  the  Magazin  Pitto- 
resque,  and  the  Musee  des  Families, — ^whose  object  is 
to  diffuse,  and  at  a  nearly  equal  price,  the  same  kind 
of  popular  knowledge  as  that  contained  in  the  much- 
lauded  Penny  Magazine.  Paris  has  six  magazines, 
whose  only  business  is  with  the  colonial  and  maritime 
relations  of  France.    Religion  has  four  or  five  organs, 
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of  which  may  be  named  the  Revue  CathoUque,  and 
the  Archives  du  Christianisme.  Agriculture  has  its 
Semeur,  and  Le  Cultivateur.  Music  has  her  Menes- 
trel,  and  her  Gazette  de  Musique.  Fashion  has  her 
Gazette  des  Salons,  and  three  or  four  other  vehicles. 
The  Miscellaneous, — ^the  de  certis  rebus  et  quihusdam 
aUU^ — has  under  the  heads  of  philosophical,  literary, 
industrial,  educational,  scientiiic,  and  artistical,  at  least 
fifty  periodicals  appearing  weekly  and  semi-weekly, 
monthly  and  semi-monthly.  The  markets  have  their 
semi-weekly  Echo  des  Halles.  The  Cours  Authen- 
tique  gives  you  regularly  the  state  of  the  funds.  The 
Gratis  contains  the  daily  sale  of  all  movables  and 
immovables  in  the  great  city;  and  here  before  me 
lies  the  Palamede,  Journal  G6n6ral  des  Echoes,  whose 
only  object  is  to  present  monthly,  the  actual  condition 
of  the  game  of  chess  in  the  general  world,  and  like* 
wise  of  its  chief  amateurs  who  daily  congregate  at 
Uie  Cafe  de  ht  Regence,  and  at  No.  69,  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, Paris. 

What  a  giant  engine  is  this  of  the  Parisian  press ! 
What  heads  does  it  not  keep  in  perpetual  cogitation  1 
What  multitudes  of  hands  does  it  not  continually  em- 
ploy !  What  vast  and  various  wants  does  it  not  labor, 
each  moment  to  satisfy  1  I  see  at  work  a  thousand 
minds,  of  the  aged  and  the  young,  of  all  complexions 
in  politics,  of  many  shades  in  religion;  now  in  the 
sphere  of  art,  now  in  that  of  literature  and  science, 
and  now  in  that  of  government  and  social  progress. 
I  see  these  minds  accumulating  and  combining  facts. 
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deducing  therefrom  this  and   that  result,  developing 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  clothing  them  in  stirring 
words.     I  see  them  asking  of  the  past,  anxiously  ob- 
serving the  present,  and  even  striving  to  penetrate  the 
future.    I  see  them  conversing  in  the  salons,  wrang- 
ling at  the  street's  comer,  discussing  in  the  public 
gardens.      I  see  them  weighing  and  comparing,  be- 
lieving and  doubting,  fearing  and  hoping ;  now  dam- 
ning men  and  now  measures ;  ferreting  out  motives ; 
examining  institutions,  political,  social,  and  industrial ; 
testing  the  elements  of  individual  and  national  pro- 
gress ;  looking  into  any  and  every  sphere  of  Parisian 
life ;  criticising  authors,  criticising  dramas ;  with  equal 
grace  denouncing,  now  a  minister  and  now  an  opera ; 
at  one  moment  applauding  France  as  the  home  of  all 
liberty  and  honor,  and  again  reviling  her  as  the  un- 
worthy heir  of  whatever  was  worthless  and  inglorious 
in  the  past.     Why  all  this  intellectual  agitation  ?     To 
feed  the  Parisian  press.     These  are  the  various  minds 
which,  standing  behind  that  press,  do  all  its  head-work. 
They  are  its  intellectual  purveyors.     In  this  age  they 
have  a  busy  and  a  toilsome  vocation.     They  are  en- 
gaged to  supply  a  press,  up  to  which  hurry  each  day 
some  millions  of  hungry  beings  for  their  mental  ali- 
ment.     How  could  your  Parisian  live  without  such 
banqueting  as  this  ?     He  must  have  it  at  all  hours,  and 
in  all  situations.     He  sits  and  reads,  he  walks  and 
reads,  he  talks  and  reads.     Not  for  the  world  would  he 
take  his  morning  coffee  and  omelette,  without  a  news- 
paper.    Does  he  dine  at  a  restaurant?     The  gar9oa 
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brings  to  him  his  potage  a  la  juliezme  in  one  hand, 
and  a  journal  du  soir  in  the  other.  Thence  retiring 
to  the  theatre,  does  he,  like  your  Englishman,  waste 
bis  time  between  the  acts  in  leering  about  the  house, 
and  fingering  a  barren  play  bill  ?  No.  A  half  dozen 
voices  are  shouting  through  the  boxes  and  the  pit, 
^Demandez  I'Entr'acte' — ^'Voila  le  Courrier  des 
Theatres,  trois  sous.'  Paying  the  three  sous,  he  seats 
himself  quietly  to  read  not  merely  a  score  of  waggish 
eauseriesj  and  criticisms  about  the  amusements  of  his 
great  metropolis,  but  like^e  scraps  of  the  latest  po- 
litical, literary  and  artistical  news.  How  heavily 
would  drag  the  intervals  without  a  gazette  or  an  en- 
tr'acte !  The  newspaper  is  to  him  as  indispensable,  as 
are  the  actor  and  the  play. 

Walk  through  the  Boulevards  at  any  hour  of  the 
evening.  Circled  about  this  and  that  comer,  shall  you 
see  lamps  in  half  a  dozen  transparent  stands,  on  whose 
outside  you  read  the  names  of  evening  journals.  In 
the  midst  of  these  lights  is  a  woman.  In  her  highest 
key  she  screams  out,  ^  Journal  des  Tribunaux,  Journal 
du  Soir ; '  and  she  sells  them,  each  and  rapidly,  for 
five  sous.  Now  take  a  turn  in  the  garden  of  the  Pa- 
lais-Royal. At  eith>3r  end  are  little  isolated  boutiques, 
shaped  not  unlike  a  Chinese  pagoda.  A  dame  is 
seated  in  the  centre  of  each.  She  is  almost  barri- 
cadoed  about,  by  journals  old  and  new.  She  loans 
them  out  to  this  and  that  news-reader.  He  pays  one 
sous  for  looking  through  a  single  paper ;  if  he  double 
the  sum,  he  may  read  her  entire  collection.    Twenty 
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gentlemen  are  lounging  leisurely  about  the  garden, 
the  eyes  of  each  fixed  fast  upon  the  sheet  before  him. 
The  scene  is  renewed  to  you  wandering  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Thence  direct  your  steps  to 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs.  What 
quantities  of  reading  matter,  of  the  antique  and  of  the 
new,  are  distributed  here  and  there  oyer  the  pave* 
ments  !  Fifty  volumes  on  all  subjects,  and  of  all  sizes, 
and  each  sold  for  ten  sous,  prix  fixe.  But  you  can  go 
through  hardly  one  of  the  great  streets  of  Paris,  without 
seeing  half  a  dozen  times,  the  words,  Salon  de  Lecture. 
These  salons  are  the  great  central  resorts  of  Parisian 
news-readers.  Pausing  before  one  of  them,  you  per- 
ceive its,  windows  quite  covered  with  the  names  of 
forty  or  fifty  journals  to  be  found  within.  You  enter. 
It  is  filled.  Every  seat  is  occupied,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled to  add  another  to  the  dozen  standing  readers. 
Paying  three  francs,  you  may  frequent  this  salon  for  a 
month.  Would  you  enjoy  only  a  single  sitting,  you 
pay  therefor  three  sous.  Nothing  can  equal  the  silent, 
solemn  eagerness  with  which  intelligence  is  here  de- 
voured. But  mark  that  ancient  gentleman :  he  is  just 
entering.  How  graceful  is  the  bow  which  he  inclines 
to  yonder  lady,  seated  behind  her  desk,  in  neat  white 
cap  and  sleek  kid  gloves,  the  gently  presiding  divinity 
of  the  salon.  He  takes  off  his  coat  and  hat,  hanging 
them  each  upon  a  peg  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chair, 
which  a  departing  gentleman  happens  to  leave  vacant 
for  him.  He  takes  out  his  spectacles,  wipes  them 
slowly,  and  having  placed  a  snuff-box  at  his  right 
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hand,  begins  the  first  column  of  the  Quotidienne.  He 
is  an  hdbitui  of  this  salon.  He  will  sit  you  yonder 
for  four  hours  together,  poring  over  periodicals  and 
taking  snuff.  He  perused  three  gazettes  while  at  his 
breakfast ;  he  proposes  to  enjoy  several  evening  jour^ 
nals  at  his  dinner,  and  at  the  theatre  he  will  regale 
himself  upon  the  Corsair  and  the  little  Gazette  de 
Fans.  This  gentleman  is  the  type  of  thousands. 
There  are  other  classes.  There  are  those  who  read 
periodicals  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do; 
others  because  they  would  know  the  state  of  the  age 
in  general,  and  of  Paris  in  particular ;  and  others  be* 
cause  they  rejoice  to  be  in  the  fashion.  But  this  gen- 
tleman  reads  mostly  because  it  is  his  hahit.  From 
some  motive  or  other,  however,  all  read  the  journals. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  Parisians  might  be 
called  peculiarly  a  talking  people ;  they  have  become 
a  community  of  readers ;  and  their  reading  too  goes 
beyond  the  periodicals.  There  are,  at  this  moment, 
ten  public  libraries  open  in  Paris.  These  libraries  are 
each  day  thronged. 

This  Press  is  indeed  mighty  in  revealing  the  opin- 
ions, the  tastes,  the  feelings,  the  interests  of  the  age. 
It  is  still  mightier  in  shaping  those  sentiments  and 
interests.  Of  them,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  effect 
and  a  cause.  Its  power  is  what  it  should  be.  It  has 
great  causes  to  advance,  great  destinies  to  influence. 
It  is  the  press  of  one  of  the  two  vast  European  cen- 
tres. Each  day,  it  heaves  a  new  intellectual  wave 
upon  the  mind  of  France.    By  it,  is  that  mind  surged 
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about  whitheraoever  it  please.  What  shall  we  believe 
in  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  literature  ?  Thousands  c^ 
these  unsubstantial  men  ask  this  question,  and  these 
thousands  are  willing  to  be  governed  by  answers  from 
the  press.  The  Parisian  Press  builds  up,  and  it  pulls 
down.  It  builds  up  systems,  and  beliefs,  and  d3ma8- 
ties,  and  it  pulls  them  down.  Journalism  is  the  King 
of  Kings — ^Louis  Philippe  merely  reigns ;  Journalism 
governs.  The  French  have  not  passed  out  from  their 
old  character.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire,  and  Condillac,  and  Diderot,  writings  work 
strange  miracles  upon  their  opinions  and  their  conduct. 
But  a  month  since,  two  youthful  lovers  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  poetically  destroyed  themselves, 
leaving  a  written  declaration  that  they  had  so  done 
to  realize  the  happy  fate  of  a  hero  and  a  heroine  of 
whom  they  had  lately  read.  The  monster  Fieschi  de- 
posed,  ^quand  il«y-avait  un  peu  solides  dans  un  journal, 
Pepin  me  W  montrait.'  Alibaud  had  studied  too  deeply 
for  himself  the  works  of  Camille  Desmoulins ;  and 
Meunier,  the  last  assailant  of  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 
yesterday  declared  that  he  imbibed  a  strong  hatred  of 
the  Orleans  family,  from  having  much  read  Anquetil^s 
History  of  France. 

A  movement  in  Paris  has  been  a  necessary  prologue 
to  movements  in  all  the  great  cities  and  villages  of  the 
kingdom.  Paris  alone  achieves  revolutions  now.  Her 
press  is  adequate  to  such  results.  The  Departmental 
Press  can  count  but  three  hundred  and  fiAy-one  jour- 
nals*   To  this  number  have  they  increased  since  the 
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commencement  of  1635,  at  which  time  there  were  but 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Paris,  with  its  one  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  has  nearly  half  as  many  periodicals 
as  have  the  Departments,  with  their  thirty -two  millions. 
The  metropolis  is  the  centre  of  bold  thinkers  and  of 
strong  writers.  It  is  the  centre  of  great  political  and 
literary  action,  and  here  centres  the  powerful  agitation 
of  the  press, — an  agitation  whose  results  are  not  con- 
fined within  these  narrow  walls,  but  which  branch  out 
and  penetrate  into  the  farthest  borders  of  the  realm. 

Liberty  now  reigns  in  France,  say  thousands.  Is 
the  French  Press  free  ?  you  may  ask.  May  it  publish 
whatever  it  please,  checked  only  by  the  fear  of  judicial 
prosecution  ?  The  question  is  an  interesting  one.  By 
the  Press,  I  mean  the  knowledge  and  the  opinions  it 
reveals,  which  in  such  revelation  becomes  the  clearest, 
loudest,  most  emphatic  exponent  of  the  progress  of  the 
age.  The  Constitutional  Charter,  in  its  article  seventh, 
says: — ^Les  Fran^ais  ont  le  droit  de  publier,  et  de 
faire  imprimer  leurs  opinions  en  se  conformant  aux 
lots.  La  censure  ne  pourra  jamais  etre  retablie.'  Un- 
der this  article,  the  law  provides  that  any  one,  arrived 
at  age  and  enjoying  civil  rights,  may  establi^  a  press. 
This  establishment,  however,  is  usually  made  by  an 
association  with  a  capital  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs.  If  the  journal  is  to  deal  in  politics, 
the  company  are  bound  to  deposite  with  the  govern* 
ment  a  cautionnementj  or  security,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  The  Charte,  as  we  have 
seen,  says  that  Frenchmen  may  publish  their  opinions 
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en  $e  conformant  aux  his.  What  now  is  the  surface 
of  the  circle  upon  which  French  law  permits  the 
French  Press  to  move ;  or  rather,  what  is  the  circum* 
ference  of  that  circle  ?  Is  it  small,  or  is  it  comprehen- 
sive  ?  An  answer  to  these  questions  must  furnish  a 
picture  of  the  condition,  authorized  by  law,  of  this 
Press,  so  far  at  least  as.  its  liberty  is  concerned.  That 
circumference  is  small.  The  laws  prescribing  it  are 
vaguely  framed,  and  difficult  are  they  of  interpretation. 
Almost  every  week  witnesses  a  transgression  of  it. 
Five  days  ago, — ^I  write  upon  the  11th  January,  1837, 
—the  Siecle,  the  Temps,  the  Courrier  Fran^ais ;  and 
on  Monday  last,  the  France,  the  Quotidienne,  the  Ga^ 
zette  de  France ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  the 
Mode,  appeared  before  the  Cour  d* Assises  to  answer 
for  having  thus  transgressed.  The  laws  of  the  9th 
September,  1835,  are  those  which  have  most  fearfully 
narrowed  the  freedom  of  the  French  Press.  The  two 
great  ends  which  those  laws  contemplate — ^I  take  the 
words  from  the  Charte  of  1830,  a  governmental  organ 
-—are  first,  *de  detruire,  ou  du  moins,  de  reduire 
au  silence  la  presse  anti-d3mastique,*  (the  legitimatist 
press) ;  and  secondly,  *  d^enfermer  la  presse  dynastique, 
(the  opposition)  dans  les  limites  du  droit  du  discussion. 
What  are  some  of  these  laws  ?  Whoever  *  soit  par  des 
Merits,  des  imprimes,  des  dessins,  des  gravures,  des 
placards,  6cc.,  dec.,  dec.'  attacks  the  principle  on  which 
the  government  of  1830  is  established ;  or  refers  to  the 
king  the  blame  and  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  gov- 
ernment; or  attributes  the  rights  of  the  throne  of 
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France  to  any  other  than  Louis  PhUippe  and  his  poe- 
terity ;  or  publicly  arows  his  adhesion  to  a  republican^ 
or  any  other  government  incompatible  with  the  charter 
of  1830 ;  or  expresses  any  threat  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional  monarchy,  or  any  hope  or  wish  favorable  to 
the  fallen  dynasty ;  or  attacks  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  king,  or  the  inviolability  of  his  person ; 
or  assails  any  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  chambers,  or  the  established  reli* 
gion : — ^whoever  commits  any  of  these  ofiences,  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  from  one  month  to  five 
years,  and  with  a  fine  of  from  three  hundred  to  six 
thousand  francs.  These  are  some  of  the  fomous  laws 
of  September.  Through  them  may  be  beheld  the  pre- 
sent  spirit  of  French  legislation  on  the  Press.  They 
stand  forth,  another  living  witness  to  the  old  truth,  that 
possessors  of  political  power,  too  often  forgetting  the 
principles  which  elevated  them,  will  shake  tyranny 
with  a  cordial  hand,  if  thereby  they  may  sit  surer  in 
their  seats.  It  was  an  assault  upon  the  Press  which 
wrought  the  last  revolution.  For  that  assault,  the 
Bourbons  pine  away  ih  exile  at  Prague,  and  Charles  X. 
moulders  in  an  obscure  tomb  at  Goritz.  The  tendency 
of  recent  legislation  is  to  renew  the  scenes  of  1890. 
There  are,  moreover,  other  restrictive  laws — laws  of 
1819  and  1822 — laws  whose  spirit  is  severe,  and  whose 
language  like  that  of  those  recently  enacted,  is  com- 
prehensive and  most  vague.  What  is  the  publica- 
tion which  shall  constitute  an  oflence?  ^You  shall 
not  assail  the  inviolability  of  Louis  Philippe,*  says 
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the  law.  And  what  is  an  assault  upon  that  invio- 
lability ?  The  journalist  is  in  perpetual  doubt  *'  You 
shall  not  make  remount  to  the  king,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  governmental  acts.'  What  shall  consti- 
tute an  offence  under  such  a  prohibition  ?  Last  week 
the  Siecle  was  seized  by  order  of  the  minister.  In 
commenting  upon  that  seizure,  the  Journal  des  De- 
batB,  a  governmental  paper  too,  says,  *'  We  have  atten- 
tively read  the  article  alluded  to,  and  cannot  possibly 
discover  a  reason  for  the  proceedings  of  the  minister.* 
What  was  that  reason  ?  Count  Persil  imagined  that 
therein  he  beheld  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  certain  recent  public  acts  rested,  not  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  ministers,  but  on  Louis  Philippe.  His 
life  was  hence  endangered.  Judgment  by  default j 
however,  was  against  the  Siecle.  Its  gerant  was  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  two  thousand  francs,  and  to  an 
imprisonment  for  two  months.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
journal  acquitted.  It  is  triumphant.  Still  the  govern* 
ment  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  seizure.  It  has  harassed 
the  Siecle.  It  has  interrupted  its  free  course  into  the 
hands  of  its  subscribers.  It  has  prevented  its  feared 
sentiments  from  working  their  feared  results.  A 
seizure^  as  it  is  called,  is  no  small  vexation.  It  is 
made  by  a  commissary  of  the  police.  Into  his  hands 
is  placed,  on  a  complaint  to  a  Juge  d'Instruction,  by 
a  procureur-du-roi — ^the  complaint  itself  being  made 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  minister  of  justice-^-a  toor- 
rant^  signed  by  said  judge,  ordering  him  to  go  at 
once  to  the  office  of  the  journal  containing  any  excep* 
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tkMu&ble  matter^  to  the  post-office,  and  to  what  other 
place  soever  it  may  be  necessary,  and  there  to  seize 
upon  all  the  copies  of  said  journal,  and  to  conyey  them 
to  the  registry  of  the  tribunal.    The  objectionable  ideas 
are  thus  arrested  ere  they  have  passed  into  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  departments,  or  have  even  con- 
taminated the  salons  of  the  metropolis.     The  censor* 
dnp  is  abolished,  says  the  Charter.     Alas,  i\a  farm 
only  is  abolished.    Its  spirit,  its  vigor,  its  terrible  power, 
still  survive.     These  seizures  are  extremely  frequent. 
The  La  France  has  just  been  seized  for  representing 
the  laws  of  September  as  inefiectual.     The  Messager 
and  the   Journal  de  Paris  were  lately  seized.     And 
why?     No  reason  was  assigned.     The  act  was  de- 
nounced  as  insufferable  tyranny.     A  suspected  person 
had  then  been  dragged  to  prison  ¥rithout  an  informa- 
tioQ  of  his  crime.     Such  things,  you  will  say,  are 
damning  proofs  of  rottenness  in  the. state. 

The  object  of  these  seizures  is  twofold ; — ^to  harass 
the  party  whose  oigan  is  thus  seized,  and  to  prevent 
from  passing,  through  this  channel,  into  the  minds  of 
the  French  people,  ideas  which  may  jeopardize  the 
government  of  1830.  Behold  one  of  the  means  for 
preserving  firm  the  foundations  of  the  1;hn>ne !  To 
keep  in  subjection  the  political  passions  of  France,  her 
political  mouth  is  half  muzzled.  The  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  this  policy  begin  to  be  revealed.  The 
wrathful  heart,  particularly  of  a  Frenchman,  will  out. 
If  it  may  not  speak  through  the  press,  it  will  through 
Ibe  dagger  and  the  pistol. 
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I  have  said  that  these  seizures  are  extremely  fre- 
quent   I  have  said  that  on  Saturday  last  the  gerant, 
or  manager,  of  the  Siecle  was  condemned  in  a  fine  and 
imprisonment     On  that  same  day  was  likewise  the 
Courrier  Fran9ais  brought  before  the  same  tribunal, 
for  the  similar  offence,  of  referring  to  the  king  the 
blame  and  responsibility  of  government,  and  also  for 
pronouncing  the  Laws  of  September  a  violation  of  the 
Charter.     Philippe  Dupin,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  its  defender.    The  inter- 
est awakened  was  general  and  intense.     Thousands 
thronged  the  halls  and  passages  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice ;   and  most  noble  personages,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  were  seen  within  the  bar.    Ailer 
many  hours  of  eloquent  attack  and  defence,  the  jury 
acquitted   the   Courrier   Fran^ais.     Said    blunt  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  ^  You  understand  little  the  nature  of  a 
representative  government  to  arraign  a  journal  for  pas- 
sages like  those  in  the  Courrier.*     Said  the  Paix^ — 
that  stem  organ  of  doctrine  and  of  ministers, — ^  A  jury 
of  improvisated  men  are  capable  of  deciding  only  ma- 
teria/ questions.     They  are  little  fit  to  judge  on  the 
high  and  refined  matters  of  government  and  of  law. 
Their  verdict  does  not.  disappoint  us.'     You,  my  philo- 
sophical reader,  will  doubtless  add,  that  mournful  is 
the  pass  to  which  that  country  has  come,  whose  gov- 
ernment assails  the  press  and  denounces  the  jury. 

But  the  Courrier  Frangais  does  not  furnish  the  most 
recent  instance  in  illustration  of  my  remark.  On 
Monday  last,  only  two  days  after  the  above-mentioned 
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acquittal,  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  Quotidienne, 
and  the  La  France,  were  guxnmoned  before  the  same 
Cour  d^ Assises.  They  had  each  published  an  objec- 
tionable letter  from  Goritz.  This  letter  contained  an 
attack  upon  the  rights  which  Louis  Philippe  holds  from 
the  French  nation  ;  an  attack  upon  the  established 
order  of  succession  to  the  French  throne ;  and  evi- 
dence of  adhesion  to  that  exiled  family  which  has  no 
longer  any  rights  belonging  to  that  throne.  They 
were  all  found  guilty.  The  gerant  of  the  first-named 
journal  was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs.  Baron  Verteuil 
de  Feuillas,  gerant  of  the  La  France,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  defence  of  Berryer,  one  of  the  five  great 
orators  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  at  this 
moment  is  in  prison  to  fulfil  the  three  months'  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him.  The  gerant  of  the 
Quotidienne  was  similarly  condemned.  But  there  is 
still  another  recent  instance.  On  Tuesday,  the  day 
immediately  subsequent  to  that  whereon  were  pro- 
nounced the  above  sentences,  the  La  Mode,  of  which 
Count  Nugent  is  gerant,  was  arraigned  and  condemned. 
It  had  published  an  apology  for  acts  which  a  certain 
law  had  forbidden  as  crimes,  and  had  likewise  assailed 
the  Royal  Family.  To  sustain  the  first  charge,  the 
journal  was  shown  to  have  spoken  thus  in  irony — ^  Pro- 
vidence wishes  that  the  true  servants  of  the  old  mon- 
archy, should  expiate  in  chains  their  loyalty  and  their 
devotion.'    The  second  charge  was  substantiated  by 
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adducing  a  piece  of  waggery  entitled,  '  Congratula- 
tions  of  the  expiring  year  1836,  to  her  successor  1837.^ 
*  DonH  forget,^  says  the  old  crone,  ^  donH  forget,  my 
dear  1837,  when  you  go  to  the  Tuileries,  to  present  a 
baton-d^angelique  to  Madame  Adelaide,  a  sugar-candy 
mosque  and  a  chocolate  chaufrette  to  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, a  pretty  paper  boat  to  M.  de  Joinville,  and  a 
sweet  preserved  orange  to  Mademoiselle  Orleans.' 
The  waggery  of  the  La  Mode  was  not  relished,  and 
its  gerant  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  thou- 
sand francs,  and  to  an  imprisonment  of  one  month. 
A  fearful  accumulation  of  condemnations  is  this,  and 
all  within  so  brief  a  space !  They  have  not,  indeed, 
produced  a  revolution  ;  but  be  assured  that  in  the  re- 
membering heart  of  the  nation,  are  they  treasured  up 
for  some  sad  crisis  in  the  future.  One  feature  with 
respect  to  them,  I  here  note  down.  It  illustrates  the 
time.  When  the  Si^cle  and  the  Courrier  Fran9ais 
were  tried,  the  court-room  was  crowded,  the  Palais  de 
Justice  was  all  alive  with  Parisians.  The  excitement 
was  universal,  and  now  is  each  day's  press  abounding 
with  wratliy  comments  on  those  trials.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Quotidienne,  La  France,  La  Mode,  and  the 
Gazette  de  France  were  arraigned,  the  bar  was  nearly 
empty;  the  Salle-des-pas-perdus  was  still;  no  party 
passions  rushed  fiercely  over  to  the  Isle  de  la  cite, 
and  the  sentences  pronounced  against  the  culprits 
were  almost  echoed  back  from  the  vacant  walls.  This 
is  the  explanation.  The  two  first-named  journals  are 
with  the  Age.     The  four  last-named  joumab  are  for 
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the  dynasty  and  opinions  that  have  passed  away. 
Were  all  these  latter  to  be  submerged  at  once  beneath 
the  tide  of  ministerial  indignation,  the  Age  would  still 
go  on.  But  had  the  Courrier  Fran^ais  been  con- 
demned, the  Age — I  am  of  course  speaking  only  of 
France — ^the  Age  would  have  felt  the  blow.  Its  feel- 
ings, its  opinions,  its  principles  would  have  been 
wounded ;  nay  more,  its  progress  might  for  a  moment 
have  been  checked.  Well  then  may  the  Parisian 
press,  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  rejoice  in  triumph 
at  this  acquittal.  It  is  one  happy  sign  of  the  present 
time,  one  encouraging  guaranty  for  the  future. 

The  above  extracted  Laws  of  September,  1835,  and 
these  instances  of  practice  under  them,  may  give  you 
some  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  French  press. 
Compare  this  freedom  with  that  in  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many, in  Spain,  in  England,  and  the  United  States. 
To  what  place  in  the  scale  is  it  entitled  ?  In  far  less 
bondage  than  that  of  the  three  former  countries,  this 
press  is  far  less  free  than  that  of  the  two  latter.  In  the 
most  tranquil  times,  it  would  be  frequently  overstepping 
the  lines  traced  around  it  by  the  law.  But  in  this  era, 
this  very  year,  in  this  city,  when  and  where  political 
passions  are  up  almost  to  the  revolutionary  point, 
hardly  a  day  can  pass  without  witnessing  some  greater 
or  less  transgression.  What  is  to  be  done?  is  the 
frequently  started  question.  Remove  all  restrictions, 
say  some.  Let  thought  be  perfectly  emancipated  and 
free.  Let  the  untrammeled  heart  speak  forth  through 
untrammeled  language.     Vain  imagination  and  worse 
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than  madness !  As  if  while  checks  are  imposed  on 
all  things  else,  one  only  agent  should  he  exempt,-^ 
and  that  an  agent  which,  though  not  girt  with  a  single 
sword,  nor  hearing  a  single  hayonet,  nor  pointing  a 
single  cannon,  is  yet  more  wide  and  mighty  in  its  ac- 
tion than  all  these  powers  put  together.  The  wise 
question  is,  How  great  should  he  restriction  upon 
the  French  press  ?  Are  the  Laws  of  September  suffi- 
cient, or  should  enactments  less  or  more  severe  be 
made  ?  The  question  is  one  of  much  moment.  On 
its  answer  will  depend  much  of  the  happiness  of 
France,  much  of  her  progress  onward  to  her  mysteri- 
ous and  unknown  destinies. 

The  Revolution  of  1880  is  said  to  have  vastly  in- 
creased the  number  of  readers.  A  political  curiosity 
has  been  awakened  in  minds  that  until  lately  had  half 
slumbered.  The  press  has  new  political  wants  to  pro- 
vide for.  Since  1890,  have  arisen  the  Journal  Gen- 
eral de  la  France,  the  Presse,  the  Siecle,  the  Monde, 
the  Charte  of  1830,  the  Revue  du  Peuple,  and  the  Fi- 
garo. Among  these,  you  find  what  is  called  the 
young  press  as  contradistinguished  from  the  old ;  the 
press  of  the  Jeunes  Gem ;  of  the  emphatically  demo- 
cratic spirits  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  gentry  who  stalk 
sublimely  in  sugar-loafed  hats,  dark  down-hanging 
locks,  and  enormous  eyes,  horribly  glowering.  This 
is  the  press  which  assumes  to  be  the  peculiar  conser- 
vator of  political  liberty.  To  secure  its  immediate 
success,  a  diminished  price  was  resolved  on.  The 
fourteen  great  daily  periodicals  of  Paris  were  fur- 
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nished  at  the  rate  of  eighty  francs  per  annum.  Some 
of  these  were  even  more  expensive  to  the  departments. 
The  Echo  de  France  and  the  Temps,  for  instance, 
vere  eighty  francs  for  Paris,  and  one  hundred  for  the 
departments.  The  Presse  and  the  Siecle  appear  daily 
for  forty  francs  ^er  annum.  Herein  arise  questions  a 
little  interesting  to  subscribers.  If  the  forty  franc  press 
can  be  successfully  sustained,  how  enormous  is  the  ex- 
tortion of  those  journals  whose  subscription  price  is 
twice  as  great.  The  fact  seems  to  be  this ; — an  eighty 
franc  press  makes  a  fair  profit ;  a  forty  franc  press  is 
a  losing  concern.  Take  two  different  sets  of  calcu- 
lations. Here  is  the  Europe^  a  journal  of  monarchical 
and  popular  interests,  proposing  to  establish  itself  on  a 
support  of  forty  francs  per  annum.  Like  most  of  the 
French  periodicals,  it  is  the  property  of  a  company. 
The  capital  is  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  francs ; 
the  price  of  its  shares  is  five  hundred  francs  each,  and 
its  existence  will  terminate  in  thirty  years.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Joufiroy  is  to  be  its  editor  in  chief,  and  the 
Viscount  Charles  de  Pina,  its  responsible  gerant.  Ten 
thousand  subscribers  are  to  be  upon  its  list.  The  cost 
of  the  journal  for  so  numerous  a  list — including  every 
item,  even  to  the  stamp  duty,  which  for  each  journal 
ranges  between  three  and  five  sous,  according  to  the 
size  of  it — ^will  be  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand francs  per  annum.  Its  profits,  from  subscription 
alone,  including  the  increased  charge  upon  the  copies 
furnished  to  the  departments,  will  amount  to  four 
hundred  and  fifVy-six  thousand  francs.     Here  remain. 
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you  perceive,  sixty-seven  thousand  francs.  How  will 
this  loss  be  covered  ?  The  answer  is,  by  the  adver- 
tisements^  which  are  reckoned  upon  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and 
which  will  not  only  cover  that  loss,  but  yield,  over  and 
above,  a  clear  profit  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  francs,  or  more  thcui  twenty-four  per  cent 
on  the  original  capital.  It  is  then  to  the  advertise* 
mentSy  which  by  the  way,  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  sous  per  line,  that  these  gentlemen  look  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  their  money.  It  is  the  source 
indeed  upon  which  rely,  not  only  the  forty  franc 
journals,  but  all  the  journals  of  the  metropolis.  And 
from  this'  state  of  things  it  results  that  every  additional 
subscriber  is  a  positive  injury  to  th^  treasury  of  the 
company,  inasmuch  as  each  copy  costs  six  or  seven 
francs  more  than  each  subscriber  pays.  The  above 
calculation,  like  all  those  which  I  have  seen  by  the 
forty  franc  press,  seems  to  be  combined  out  of  most 
exaggerated  elements.  The  product  of  the  advertise- 
ments, for  instance,  is  from  an  estimate  unquestionably 
too  large,  particularly  since  there  are  eight  periodicals 
in  Pans  whose  only  business  is  to  publish  annonces^ 
at  from  five  to  ten  sous  the  line.  An  eighty  franc 
journal,  when  lately  interrogated  on  this  subject  de- 
clared, that  with  a  support  of  five  thousand  subscri- 
bers, it  lost  five  francs  on  each  copy,  and  that  this  loss 
was  covered  by  its  advertisements,  whose  value  was 
seventy-five  thousand  francs  per  annum.  How  then, 
you  ask,  can  the  new  forty  franc  press  sustain  itself? 
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That  press  Uself  only  knows.  There  are,  doubtless, 
mysterious  agents  here  at  work, — agents  who  long  to 
see  their  opinions  propagated,  and  who  are  nothing 
loath  to  contribute  moneys  therefor.  This  however  is 
true,  the  cheap  and  republican  press  has  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  exerts  among  certain  classes  an  influence 
which  the  monarchical  party  would  gladly  counteract, 
and  therefore  is  it  about  sending  the  Europe  into 
the  field. 

These  commencing  enterprises  to  cheapen  the  means 
of  knowledge,  may  be  hailed  as  happy  omens  for  France. 
And  yet  perhaps  you  may  imagine  that  much  is  haz- 
arded in  this  remark.  You  may  say  that  hardly  yet 
are  the  minds  which  those  low-priced  papers  reach, 
prepared  for  the  doctrines  which  they  contain.  This, 
alas !  may  be  too  true.  And  yet  methinks  that  through 
those  enterprises  I  can  perceive  a  spirit  of  much  pro* 
mise;  a  spirit  whose  future  action  shall  be  for  the 
general  good  of  the  kingdom;  a  spirit  which  shall 
have  some  generous  sympathy,  not  with  a  few  thou- 
sands, but  with  many  millions;  a  spirit  which  shall 
pass  from  the  first  and  second  classes,  to  better  inform 
the  third  (a  class,  by  the  way,  quite  unlike  that  Tiers 
Eiat^  about  whom  Sieyes  sent  forth  his  famous  pam- 
phlet), and  to  illuminate  even  ihe  fourth ;  a  spirit  which 
shall  ere  long  burst  away  from  the  narrow  thraldom  of 
politics,  and  ascending  into  spheres  less  passionate 
and  more  useful,  disseminate  therefrom  those  truths  of 
practical,  material  and  industrial  philosophy,  whose 
application  alone  can  thoroughly  develope  the  great 
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mass  of  half  inactive  energy  now  in  France.  The 
general  mind  wants  light  not  on  the  subject  of  politics, 
but  on  this  practical  theme — the  best  mode  of  using 
the  industry,  and  of  working  out  the  material  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  It  is  among  the  duties  of  the  press 
to  furnish  this  light,  and  on  such  terms  that  ally  the 
lowest  as  well  as  those  less  low,  the  poorest  as  well  as 
those  less  poor,  may  enjoy  its  influence.  Cheap,  and 
at  the  same  time  practically  useful  periodicals,  are 
a  sort  of  phenomena  in  France.  Hence  very  general 
ignorance  of  those  new  and  widely  extended  agents  of 
industry,  so  well  understood  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  What  do  twenty-eight  millions  of  the 
people  of  the  departments  know  of  railroads,  and 
canals,  and  those  thousand  engines  for  physical  deve- 
lopement,  with  which  your  eveiy  American  is  nearly 
as  familiar  as  with  household  words  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  Into  their  own  and  their  predecessor's  ears, 
has  been  daily  dinged  for  centuries  nothing  but  gUny  ; 
glory  in  the  shape  of  conquests,  and  columns,  and  tri- 
umphal arches.  Hitherto  they  have  been  roused  into 
action  only  by  the  sound  of  a  drum,  the  sight  of  a  flag, 
or  the  strains  of  a  patriotic  song.  The  time  however 
is  coming,  if  it  have  not  already  arrived,  when  other 
words  and  other  objects  are  to  be  dear  to  them.  They 
are  entering,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  their  existence, 
among  ideas,  which  in  the  American  Republic  are  the 
fortunate  possession  of  its  infancy ;  ideas  whose  appli- 
cation will  confer  happiness  of  a  more  substantial  char- 
acter upon  the  general  people,  and  which,  it  is  piously 
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hoped,  the  press,  ihc  di&scn thralled  and  much  enlight- 
ened press  of  France,  will  lia&ten  to  popularize. 

The  daily  press,  thus  costly  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  so 
from  a  sort  of  necessity,  since  it  has  in  its  employ  the 
highest  abilities  in  politics  and  literature.  Journalism 
here  is  an  equally  important  and  successful  path  to  in- 
fluence and  public  station,  as  is  the  bar  in  the  United 
States.  Thiers  was  called  from  his  editor's  desk  in 
the  ofRce  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  Fmnce ;  and  Guizot  has  been  as  much  db- 
tinguished  for  his  ncw^spaper  articles,  as  for  his  His- 
tory of  the  English  Revolution,  or  even  for  his  Essays 
on  French  History.  Thus  is  the  daily  press,  the  lead- 
ing press.  Few  are  the  weekly  papers,  and  fewer  are 
the  monthly  magazines ;  and  as  for  the  Review^  Paris 
cannot  produce  one  periodical,  to  which  an  Englishman 
or  an  American  would  for  an  instant  think  of  giving 
that  name.  The  rev^ue  des  deux  mondes  is  the 
largest  and  most  expensive,  demanding  from  you  as  it 
does,  fifty -six  fmncs  per  annum.  It  ranks  highest.  It 
is  that  through  which  Mignet,  Victor  Cousin,  and  other 
distinguished  litemry  or  political  men  make,  now  and 
then,  conmiun  leal  ions  to  the  world.  But  large  as  jt  is^ 
each  number  of  the  New  York  Knickerbocker  contains 
more  than  its  entire  semi-monthly  quantity  of  matter* 
Then  come  the  Revue  do  Paris,  La  France  Litteraire, 
and  the  Journal  du  Nord.  They  are  still  smaller,  and 
have  to  do  with  none  other  than  literary  topics.  The 
Edinburgh  Iteview  commenced  for  England  and 
America,  a  new   era   in   periodical   publication.     Ita 
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great  example  did  not  extend  across  the  channel. 
France  is  still  the  land  of  merely  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

One  feature  characterizing  a  large  portion  of  this 
periodical  press,  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  advert  to. 
The  anonymous  does  not  prevail  therein, — the  anony* 
mousj  that  shield  behind  which  too  oflen  may  be 
couched  assuming  mediocrity,  party  rancor,  personal 
resentment,  and  all  dishonorable  motives.  I  will  not, 
as  perhaps  might  be  done,  attribute  this  feature  to  the 
same  cause  which  many  are  pleased  to  think  has  cre- 
ated the  vast  preponderance  of  letters  and  memoirs 
in  French  literature,  viz. ; — French  vanity.  I  will  not 
too  closely  scrutinize  the  cause.  I  look  only  at  the 
fact.  Very  generally  do  I  find  that  these  periodical 
writers,  both  male  and  female,  send  forth  their  names 
in  company  with  their  articles,  to  the  world.  Before 
me  lies  the  last  number  of  the*  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  I  see  therein  a  very  powerflil  and  severe  at- 
tack upon  the  right  of  M.  Guizot  to  his  recent  admission 
into  the  Academic  Fran^aise.  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  article,  I  am  happy  to  find  the  name  of  Gustavo 
Planches.  The  politics  of  M.  Planches  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  of  M.  Guizot.  I  get  at  the  true 
value  of  his  criticism,  through  the  light  shed  over  it  by 
this  knowledge.  A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  contained  a  favorable  notice  of  a  new  work  on 
the  History  of  Normandy.  I  read  that  notice  with 
pleasant  confidence,  for  its  signature  advised  me  that 
it  came  from  a  qualified  pen,  from  the  pen  of  a  pro- 
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fessor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne.  A  very  entertain* 
ing  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  fashions,  and  of  certain 
salons  in  Paris,  lately  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
The  name  appended  to  it  was  of  a  fashionable  lady, 
who  is  habitually  moving  in  those  salons.  Operas, 
and  dramas,  and  authors  are  daily  criticised.  The 
criticism  has  the  endorsement  of  a  friend  or  foe. 
Tales,  and  essays,  and  poetical  scraps  are  constantly 
arresting  your  eye ;  they  do  more,  they  arrest  your 
thought,  for  you  perceive  them  to  be  from  the  genius 
of  Paul  de  Kock,  of  Lamartine,  or  of  Madame  Amable 
Tastu.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  I  doubt  not,  my  un- 
disguising  reader,  you  will  unhesitatingly  answer. 
Yes,  You  know  very  well  that  there  are  twenty  rea- 
sons against  the  anonymous  in  literature  and  in  poli- 
tics, where  there  is  one  for  it.  You  are  aware  that  a 
million  of  readers  have  an  interest  in  knowing  the 
name,  and  capacities,  and  motives  of  one  who  assumes 
to  guide  and  instruct  them,  while  but  the  author  alone 
can  have  an  interest  in  cloaking  himself  in  darkness. 
There  may  be  exceptions.  It  may  be  well  to  have  a 
Junius,  now  and  then  holding  up  a  mirror  to  iniquity 
and  corruption,  from  his  impenetrable  *  Stat  nominis 
umbnu^  It  may  even  be  well  to  have  some  works  of 
romantic  fiction,  like  Waverly  and  its  successors,  sur- 
rounded for  a  time  by  the  charm  of  an  unknown  and 
invisible  source.  But  should  not  these  exceptions  be 
few?  Should  not  the  rule  and  general  practice  be 
otherwise  ?  Should  not  an  author^s  name  be  usually 
revealed  ?    Would  not  such  revelation  be  more  com- 
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patible  with  good  morals,  than  is  the  system  of  the 
anonymous  ?  In  the  wide  department  of  criticism 
would  its  influence  be  chiefly  felt, — a  department  in 
which,  under  the  anonymous,  vast  abilities  are  fre- 
quently impelled  into  action  by,  to  say  no  worse,  most 
questionable  motives.  Why  has  periodical  writing 
been  in  this  respect  so  generally  excepted  from  the 
other  vehicles  of  thought  ?  Neither  the  musical  com- 
poser, nor  the  painter,  nor  the  sculptor  sends  forth  his 
works  to  be  appreciated,  without  his  name.  Enter- 
taining the  views  which  I  do  upon  this  subject,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  herein  is  the  French  periodical 
press  far  before  the  English  and  the  American.  I  see 
therein,  moreover,  another  illustration  of  the  boldness 
and  self-possession  of  French  character.  The  small- 
est oflspring  of  genius  or  taste  in  France,  bears  its 
parentis  name  upon  its  forehead  without  fear,  and 
what  is  more,  without  mauvaise  hotUe. 

I  have  said  that  wide  and  general  is  the  representa- 
tion of  this  community  by  the  press.  I  have  said  that 
every  interest  has  its  appropriate  organ,  revealing  and 
maintaining  it,  feebly  or  with  strength.*     The  largest 

*  As  a  specimen  of  what  some  of  these  periodicals  promise^  I 
transcribe  the  following  from  the  prospeclus  of  the  Lk  Ahmde. 
Do  jou  not  behold  therein  a  moustached  Frenchman,  conscious 
that  he  belongs  to  the  grande  nation  f 

<  The  Monde  shall  be  an  arena  open  to  all  ideas ;  a  kind  of 
intellectual  congress,  where  all  the  people  shall  haye  their  advo- 
cate, and  even  their  representative.  To  study  consctentiouslj 
the  institutions,  the  manners,  and  the  literature  of  uU  nations. 
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subject  of  the  Parisian  press  is,  politics.  Then  comes 
the — theatre*  Are  you  surprised  to  find  such  the 
character  of  its  second  great  absorbing  topic  ?  Be 
assured  His  most  yeritable.  I  speak  from  my  own 
experience  thereupon,  for  the  brief  time  within  which 
I  have  resolved  to  confine  my  observations.  Every 
day^s  reading  has  added  to  my  proofs.  Indeed,  it  was 
but  a  few  hours  since,  that  in  glancing  my  eye  through 
the  Charte  of  18d0,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the  Quo- 
tidienne,  the  National  of  1834,  the  Courrier  Fran9ais, 
and  the  Monde,  I  found  more  than  one  third,  aye,  one 
tMrd  of  the  columns  of  these  gravest  of  the  Parisian 
journals  covered  with  articles  under  these  titles — 
Tartuffe  ;  Vaudeville  ;  Opera  ;  La  Fontaine  et 
Moliere ;  The&tre  de  la  Portee  St  Martin ;  Made- 
moiselle Mars ;  6ic.  &c.  There  exists  no  parallel  to 
these  and  similar  instances  that  might  be  named, 
in  the  press  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  not 
even  the  German.  After  politics  and  the  theatres, 
may  be  placed,  law,  literature,  science,  and  art 
Next  come  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial interests ;  and  last  of  all  must  be  named  morality 
and  religion.     Feeble  indeed  is  their  note,  and  seldom 

to  substitue  an  enlightened  canmopolitisme  for  that  ezclos'iTe  nc- 
tiomdUme  which  zetards  the  flight  of  every  idea  of  general  pro- 
gress; in  other  words,  to  hasten  the  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  powers  of  society,  in  directing  their  action 
towards  the  same  end  of  civilization ;  such  is  the  symboU  poU- 
tiqtte  of  the  editors  of  the  Monde.  It  has  correspondence  with 
%7pt,  8t  PeterriHirg,  the  United  States,  Ac,  &c.  &c.' 
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heard  amidst  the  hoarse  surrounding  brawl.  Read 
for  one  month,  as  they  are  regularly  published,  all 
the  periodicals  of  Paris ;  then  gather  into  one  recollec- 
tion all  which  they  contain  upon  these  two  subjects, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  burdened  is 
your  memory.  The  theatres  have  nine  periodicals 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  their  single  cause ;  and, 
as  I  have  just  said,  you  can  hardly  find  a  journal  in 
all  Paris  that  docs  not,  each  day,  treat  more  or  less 
of  actors,  actresses,  dancers,  singers,  operas  and  vau- 
devilles. The  Revue  Catholique,  University,  Archives 
du  Christianisme,  Revue  Religieuse  et  Edifiante,  and 
two  or  three  more  inferior  publications,  are  all  which 
religion  has  to  maintiun  her  interests.  Now  and 
then  indeed,  the  Echo  de  la  Jeune  France,  the  Uni- 
vers,  and  four  or  five  other  periodicals,  grant  a  scanty 
column  to  a  religious  communication.  What  is  less, 
some  of  the  great  daily  journals  announce  with  their 
titles,  that  they  defend  the  monarchical  and  religunu 
interests  of  Europe.  Vain  annunciations,  backed  by 
no  language,  no  action,  and  followed  by  no  results. 
But  read  these  religious  periodicals.  What  do  they 
contain  ?  Clear  and  eloquent  revelations  of  human 
duty  ?  Appeals  to  whatsoever  is  generous,  and  noble, 
and  immortal  in  the  heart?  Words  of  consolation 
and  instruction,  teaching  men  how  to  live,  and  that 
still  sterner  duty,  how  to  die  ?  Hardly  a  sentence 
upon  these  themes.  Filled  are  they  with  cold  and 
ice-bound  essays  on  intangible  generalities,  or  acri- 
monious criticism  of  the  Abbe  Lamennais^  new  book 
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on  the  ^Affiiirs  of  Rome,'  or  barren  notices  of  the 
most  barren  facts  in  the  religious  history  of  time. 
There  is  no  periodical  in  Paris,  no,  nor  in  all  Fiance, 
corresponding  to  the  Recorder,  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner, and  to  twenty  other  zealous  publications  on  reli- 
gious topics,  which  memory  may  readily  recall  as 
flourishing  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state  of  the 
American  Union.  And  yet  all  religions  are  tolerated 
in  France. 

And  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  question,  *  pray,  why 
is  thij3  extreohlinary  dearth  whereof  you  have  just 
spoken,  and  that  too  in  a  country  which  daily  claims 
to  be  the  most  civilized  of  modem  nations  ?'  I  remark 
first,  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  wont  to 
place  themselves,  ay,  and  to  be  placed  by  others, 
very  high  in  the-  scale  of  civilization  merely,  though 
sanctified  by  not  one  jot  of  religion,  nor  even  of 
*  morality :  and  secondly,  I  say  that  nothing  less  than 
a  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  Paris,  and  the 
kingdom  whereof  it  is  the  metropolis,  could  furnish  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  query  proposed.  With  that 
picture  before  you,  you  would  doubtless  say,  *  to  be 
sure  a  zealoiis  moral  and  religious  press  is  needed  in 
France,  but  nobody  wants  iV  There  is  no  want  in 
the  heart  of  the  Parisians  for  moral  and  religious  ideas 
from  their  press,  as  there  is  for  political  and  literary 
ideas,  and  for  news  and  discussions  about  the  theatre. 
This  remark  implies  a  rather  deplorable  state  of 
society ;  and  yet  however  deplorable  you  may  imagine 
such  state  to  be,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  exami- 
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nation  you  would  find  facts  pertinent  enough,  and  in 
sufficient  numbers,  to  make  your  imagination  a  sub- 
stantial verity.  The  non-existence  of  a  moral  and 
religious  press  in  Paris,  is  both  a  cause  and  sm  eflfect. 
It  is  one  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  want  just  alluded 
to,  and  likewise  is  it  an  effect  of  such  absence. 

With  me,  you  will  deem  it  matter  of  serious 
regret,  that  so  worthy  an  agent  as  that  whereof  I 
have  just  been  speaking,  can  get  no  foothold  in  Paris. 
Amidst  the  warring  opinions,  the  countless  tastes,  the 
pleasures  ceaseless  and  tumultuous,  of  this  all-absorb- 
ing centre  of  European  life,  there  is  but  one  voice  to 
which  the  universal  ear  is  attentive,  one  teacher  by 
which  the  universal  heart  is  willing  to  be  instructed. 
That  voice,  that  teacher,  is  the  press.  But  that  press 
pours  out  ten  thousand  sentiments  on  politics,  for  every 
single  thought  it  utters  on  religion.  It  gives  fifty 
columns  to  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  while  it  grudges 
a  brief  paragraph  to  the  cause  of  good  morals. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  Parisian  press 
demanded  at  its  helm  not  only  a  fearless  and  intelli- 
gent, but  likewise  a  righteous  spirit,  surely  that  time 
is  the  present  Prosers  as  well  as  poets  have  been 
pleased  to  call  this  the  transition  age  for  France.  She 
IS  neither  in  the  darkness  nor  yet  in  the  day,  but 
moving  in  a  twilight,  not  we  trust  of  the  evening,  but 
of  the  morn.  Crepuscular  shadows  are  shooting 
athwart  her  zenith  and  her  horizon.  Through  them 
stalk   drearily   and   faintly   the   spirits   of  the   time. 
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responding  not  to  the  mournful   question,   ^Whither 
are  we  tending  ?' 

'  Da  qoel  nom  ta  nommer,  heure  trouble  o&  noua  somines  ? 
TouM  IM  fltNitt  MBt  IwigDte  dB  IWldet  •oeon ; 
Dana  las  haateun  do  clel  at  daiw  la  coaiir  des  bonuses. 
Lea  Mnibres  partout  sa  m^lent  aux  lueura. 

Croyaneaa,  paailons,  dteaapoir,  eapArancaa, 

Eien  n'est  dans  la  grand  jour,  at  rian  n'est  dans  la  nait.* 

VicToa  Hugo. 

Under  these  half-lighted  heavens,  men  grope  about 
for  footholds  for  their  faith  in  philosophy,  literature,  in 
progress  and  in  government.  To  lead  them  aright 
should  be  one  constant  endeavor  of  the  press.  And 
well  may  that  press  tremble,  and  half  shrink  from 
contemplating  the  responsible  tasks  that  lie  before  it. 
And  righteous  indeed  must  be  its  aims,  and  firmly 
fixed  must  be  its  good  principles,  if  it  would  walk 
erect  and  with  authority,  through  these  unquiet  and 
contradictory  times.  France  is  indeed  not  now  in  a 
revolution ;  she  is  not  in  the  cataract  and  mad  plunge 
of  waters ;  but  still  darkly  and  mournfully  flows  on 
her  destiny,  with  many  a  bubble  here  and  there  to 
recall  the  late  disturbance  of  its  stream.  ^  We  live 
in  the  midst  of  ominous  events,^  shouted  but  a  few 
days  since,  the  stem  legitimist  voice  of  Berryer  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  words  still  ring  in  my 
ear.  I  look  around  me  from  this  centre  of  the  des- 
tinies  of  France.  I  see  its  king  just  saved  from  the 
pistol  of  another  assasnn ; — ^I  see  him  delivering  his 
opening  speech  to  the  assembled  Chambers,  while  at 
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his  left  hand  sits  his  queen,  sobbing  and  in  tears ; — 
I  see  in  those  chambers  countenances  all  anxious,  and 
I  hear  whispers  spreading  from  ear  to  ear  the  rumor, 
that  but  a  few  nx>ments  since  the  peace  of  all  France 
was  periled  in  the  peril  of  the  monarch : — I  see  the 
national  guards  excluded  from  the  Tuileries  on  the 
occasion  of  the  felicitations  of  the  opening  year ; — I 
see  numerous  literary  associations  forbidden,  by  fear> 
their  usual  privilege  of  personally  congratulating  the 
royal  family  on  the  same  occasion ; — I  see  each  day 
five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  arrests  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
from  suspicion  of  political  conspiracy ; — ^I  see  these 
citizens  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  or  lingering  in 
the  prisons  ; — I*  see  a  military  insurrection  attempted 
in  Alsatia  under  the  name  of  Napoleon,  by  one  in 
whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the  Emperor ; — I  see 
the  courts  of  France  crowded  each  day  with  trials  of 
men,  and  women,  and  children,  for  crimes  of  the  most 
atrocious  character ; — ^I  see  the  sabbath  day  uni- 
versally desecrated,  and  the  obligations  of  morality- 
whistled  to  the  winds  ; — ^I  see  the  trial  by  jury  assailed 
by  the  confidential  journal  of  the  government ; — ^I  see 
the  liberty  of  the  press  attacked,  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  arraigned  day  after  day  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  country,  their  managers  oppressed  by  enormous 
fines,  and  doomed  to  ignominious  imprisonments ; — I 
see  France  saddened  by  late  reverses  in  the  6eld  of 
battle  ; — I  see  her  public  mind  fiercely  divided  and  in 
doubt,  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  Spanish  revo* 
lution,  and  down  upon  her  I  see  frowning  the  jealousy. 
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the  hatred,  the  ambition  of  the  absolute  powers  of  the 
North.  I  see  these  things,  and  note  them  as  types  of 
the  time.  Are  they  likewise  prophetic  types  of  the 
future  ?  In  the  midst  of  them,  difficult  and  responsible 
indeed  must  be  the  action  of  that  organ  which  pre« 
sumes  so  largely  to  lead,  to  guide,  and  to  govern. 
Whoever  wishes  well  to  a  great  people,  striving  to  be 
still  greater  and  happier,  must  wish  well  to  that  organ. 
Shall  that  nation  realize  in  the  future,  the  hopes  it 
loves  to  entertain  in  the  present  ?  Will  that  press, 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  that  nation,  be  faithful  to 
its  high  and  solemn  duties  ?  Time,  thou  alone  canst 
reveal  the  answer. 
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THE    ITALIAN    OPERA. 


Shakspbabe  is  by  the  Germans  called  the  Many 
tided.  The  same  term  might  very  suitably  be  ap 
plied  to  the  French.  And  of  all  their  many  sides 
that  is  the  broadest  for  bearing  on  which  their  lai^ 
system  of  amusements  has  been  created.  And  ii 
this  system  one  of  the  most  active  and  universa 
agents  is  Music.  At  the  present  time  its  vehicle 
are  the  instruments  and  voices  at  the  Italian  Opera 
at  the  Acad6mie  Royale  de  Musique,  at  the  Open 
Comique,  at  private  soirees,  and  the  instruments  a 
Jullien's  and  Musard^s  concert-rooms.  These  are  th< 
great  vehicles  of  the  musical  genius  of  the  time  ;— 
the  press,  through' which  are  revealed  the  thoughts  o: 
Rossini,  of  Myerbeer,  of  Bellini  though  gone,  of  Au 
her,  Donizetti,  Halevy,  Herold,  Adam,  and  a  score  o 
others. 

At  the  Italian  Opera^  we  have  this  winter  heard  th< 
Otello,  the  Cenerentola,  II  Barbiere  di  Sevigiia,  anc 
La  Gazza  Ladra  of  Rossini; — the  Puritani,  Pirata 
Somnambula,  and  the  Norma  of  Bellini ; — the  Matri- 
monio  Segreto  of  Cimarosa; — ^the  Anna  Bolena  oi 
Donizetti; — ^the  Prova  of  Gnecco,  and  the  Malels 
Adel  of  Costa,  a  debqtant.    At  the  Academic  Royale, 
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we  have  had  the  Guillaume  Tell,  Compte  d'Ory,  Ten- 
tation,  and  the  Moise  of  Rossini; — ^the  Robert  le 
Diable  and  Huguenots  of  Myerbeer^ — ^the  Philtre, 
Muette  de  Portici,  Dieu  et  Bayadere,  and  the  Serment 
of  Auber; — the  Sylphide  and  Fille  du  Danube  of 
Adam ; — the  Don  Juan  of  Mozart,  and  the  Juive  of 
Halevy.  At  the  Opera  Comique  have  been  perform- 
ed the  Acteon,  Cheval  de  Bronze,  and  the  Ambassa- 
drice  of  Auber ; — ^the  Postilion  de  Longumeau  and 
Chalet  of  Adam ; — the  Mauvais  CEil  of  Mademoiselle 
Puget ; — the  Eclair  of  Halevy  ; — the  Pr6s-aux-Clerc8 
of  Herold ; — ^the  Dame  Blanche  and  Juan  de  Paris  of 
Boildieu ; — and  the  Luther  de  Vienne  of  Monpou.  At 
some  fifty  private  concerts,  and  at  those  of  Jullien  and 
Musard  given  on  every  evening,  have  been  heard  frag- 
ments of  all  the  great  masters,  numerous  overtures, 
and  now  and  then  a  new  waltz  or  quadrille  fresh  from 
the  musical  mint  of  Jullien  or  of  Musard.  At  these 
two  last-named  unexpensive  resorts,  the  pieces  per- 
formed in  the  great  and  costly  opera  houses,  are  in 
parcels  reproduced  and  popularized. 

I  have  now,  as  it  were,  mapped  briefly  out  what 
has  been  this  winter  done,  in  the  way  of  musical  exhi- 
bition, at  Paris.  Hcno  has  this  been  done  ?  What  is 
the  character  of  the  vehicles  ?  At  the  Italian  Opera 
are  the  voices  of  Rubini,  and  Lablache,  Tambu- 
rini,  and  Ivanhoff ;  and  among  the  females,  of  Grisi, 
Albertazzi,  and  Taccani.  The  chorus  generally  num- 
bers forty,  and  the  orchestra  is  c6mposed  of  fifty  or 
sixty  instruments,  subordinate  to  the  voices-      Sup- 
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poee  that  this  evening  we  visit  the  Italians.  The  in- 
terior of  their  house  hardly  corresponds  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  exterior.  It  is  however  well  constructed, 
and  well  conducted  too,  for  its  peculiar  purposes.  You 
observe  how  silently  open  and  shut  the  numerous  doors. 
Your  ear  never  hears  the  fall  of  a  single  footstep. 
The  floors  are  richly  and  thickly  carpeted.  The 
woman  who  looks  at  your  coupon^  informs  you  almost 
in  a  whisper,  as  she  noiselessly  unlocks  a  door,  that 
your  seat  is  on  the  fifth  hank.  Entering,  you  take 
possession  of  your  No.  96,  in  the  Stalles  d'Orchestie. 
The  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  simple  and  appro- 
priate. Here  and  there  are  harps  and  lutes  pictured, 
and  upon  the  ceiling  you  read  the  names  of  many 
renowned  composers.  All  things  remind  you  of  a 
temple  to  Euterpe.  You  are  where  ears  gather,  em- 
phatically to  hear.  And  then  the  company, — ^how 
very  superb  1  Ladies  in  plumed  opera-hats,  and  bucks 
devouring  them  through  immense  lorgnettes.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  essentially  fashionable  opera  house.  If 
one  would  see  Paris  commercial,  let  him  go  to  the 
Bourse ;  or  Paris  political,  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; or  Paris  legal,  to  the  Palace  of  Justice;  but 
Paris  fashionable  may  chiefly  be  seen,  within  these 
walb,  three  times  each  week.  At  your  right  hand  is 
one  of  its  elegant  habitues.  He  is  a  model  in  his 
way.  Mark  that  profusion  of  curls.  How  deeply 
dark  are  the  moustaches  and  whiskers  !  His  neck  is 
in  white  cravat.  His  coat-collar  spreads  away  over 
his  shoulders.     Tightly  laced  is  the  velvet  vest     And 
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then  those  pantaloons ! — so  closely  do  they  embrace 
his  nether  extremities,  they  but  seem  a  superadded 
cuticle, — and  about  his  boots  are  they  clasped  in  that 
ingenious,  compact,  and  truly  French  style,  which 
precludes  all  possibility  of  taking  off  the  one  without 
the  other.  From  his  bosom  projects  a  delicate  ruffle, 
in  breadth  one  inch.  His  wrists  are  with  ruffles  like- 
wise ornamented.  He  places  his  thin  opera-hat  be- 
neath his  arm.  And  now  for  the  first  time  snapping 
asunder  the  thread  that  holds  together  those  unworn 
kids  of  marble  whiteness,  he  draws  them  on,  and 
raises  his  large  double  ivory-mounted  opera-glass,  to 
survey  the  scene  which  the  uplifted  curtain  has  just 
revealed.  This  gentleman  dines  at  the  Cercle  des 
Etrangers,  and  lives  upon  the  music  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  His  map  of  Paris  is  merely  the  little  strip  be- 
tween his  Club-house  and  the  Rue  Favart.  Here  is 
the  melodious  sphere  of  his  future,  his  present,  his 
past  His  thoughts,  and  emotions,  and  enjoyments  are 
here  concentered.  He  accompanies  the  opera,  when 
in  May  it  departs  for  London,  and  returns  with  it  to  its 
winter  campaign  in  Paris.  He  has  little  admiration 
for  else  than  the  tones  of  Grisi,  and  Rubini,  and  Tam- 
burini,  and  Lablache.  At  this  time  he  seems  rather 
to  affect  the  Lablache.  Having  last  week  heard  that 
his  favorite  had  disappeared  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  he 
ordered  servants  to  pack  up  for  Italy.  Without  La- 
blache, the  Italian  Opera  would  to  him  be  nothing; 
and  without  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris  would  be  still 
less. 
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The  curtain  has  arisen.  The  Puritani  of  Bellini,  a 
cheM^oeuvre  of  the  departed  oiflestro,  is  the  woik  of 
art  now  to  he  represented.  It  enlists  the  talents  of  the 
whole  company.  One  of  the  finest  musical  composi- 
tions of  the  age,  embodied  by  its  finest  voices  I  Of  Bel- 
lini's nine  works,  only  four  are  much  performed.  The 
other  five  are  unimpressive.  Of  those  the  Puritani  is 
his  last,  and  by  many  is  deemed  his  best  Like  all  his 
pieces,  it  is  peculiar ; — unlike  Rossini's,  or  Donizetti's ; 
unlike  the  music  of  the  great  German  and  the  French 
masters.  It  is  to  him  as  peculiar,  as  is  his  poetry  to 
an  original  poet,  or  his  paintings  to  an  original  artist. 
It  \s  filled,  however,  with  melodies  that  one  could  call 
none  other  than  Italian :  strains  of  passionate  and 
tender  melancholy,  which  we  are  irresistibly  led,  and 
which  we  love,  to  associate  with  the  land  of  Bellini^s 
birth.  Sadness  not  severe,  but  gentle  and  romantic, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  Bellini's  character,  so  far 
as  that  character  may  be  judged  by  revelations  of  it 
in  his  operas ;— and  where  does  that  feature  more  fre- 
quently and  more  impressively  appear  than  in  the  Pu- 
ritani, to  which  we  are  now  listening  ?  It  is  here  that 
I  first  listen  to  the  voice  of  Grisi.  I  place  her  below 
Malibran.  Her  voice  wants  the  wide,  tlie  marvellous 
range,  which  characterized  that  of  the  latter.  More- 
over, she  lacks  her  grand  dramatic  powers.  Had 
Malibran  never  been  gifted  with  her  miracle  of  a 
voice,  she  might  have  been  renowned  as  an  actresa 
merely.  A  single  glance  of  her  eye,  a  single  combi^ 
nation  of  her  features,  conveyed  whole  sentences  of 
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ought  Grisi  has  a  beautiful  It^ian  fi&ce,  a  deep 
djck  eye,  which  languishes  better  than  any  I  have 
en  out  of  Venice,  a  strong  arm,  and  a  body  distantly 
^proaching  to  the  embonpoint.  She  manages  her 
''e  well  at  times,  and  likewise  her  gesticulation.  She 
akes  love  admirably,  and  likewise  does  she  make  a 
ost  melodious  and  heart-melting  scold.  But  she 
cks  in  clear,  spiritual,  dramatic  power.  There  is, 
oreover,  this  in  Grisi's  manner, — when  she  is  giving 
e  thought  of  Bellini,  complicated  and  beyond  all 
irallel,  difficult  as  it  often  is  in  the  notes  of  Puritani, 
(r  countenance  goes  through  a  most  unpleasant,  nay, 
most  painful  variety  of  expressions.  These  are  evi- 
jnces  of  her  effort  to  give  truly  and  effectively  that 
ougl4.  With  Malibran  it  was  not  so.  The  effort 
[acted  by  her  vocal  organs  never  interfered  with  her 
atures.     Those  features  were  always  left  at  liberty 

aid  in  giving  the  sentiment  which  her  tones  might 
)  expressing.  As  in  the  complicated  dance  of  Tagli- 
li,  all  is  delightful  ease ;  even  so  was  it  in  the  won- 
srful  song  of  Malibran.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
risi,  to  place  her  just  below  such  a  miracle  as  Mali- 
ran.  That  she  may  in  so  many  respects  be  compared 
ith  her,  is  evidence  that  she  belongs  to  the  extraordi- 
ury ;  and  now  that  the  former  has  passed  away,  she 
lay  with  propriety  claim  to  possess  the  most  remark- 
>le  female  voice  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  delight  with  which 
is  evening,  in  executing  a  certain  song,  she  filled  the 
tronged  house.    An  instant  before  she  commenced, 

VOL.   I.  I 
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there  was  a  general  hiss.  A  hiss  is  among  the  highest 
compliments  that  to  ^  singer  can  here  be  paid.  It  was 
a  hiss  of  silence  into  all  tongues,  and  of  preparation 
into  all  ears.  The  silence  that  ensued  was  as  of  the 
dead.  The  song  was  commenced.  What  full,  flowing 
richness, — ^what  floods  of  melody !  What  lightning-like 
transitions  from  deep  hass  up  to  the  most  distant,  shrill 
and  vanishing  note !  What  tremendous  shakes,  like 
the  swiftest  and  longest,  ever  wrought  by  Nicholson 
upon  the  flute  I  And  then  .with  what  wondrous  accura- 
cy,  in  one  unbroken  effort,  she  dashed  through  the  en- 
tire diapason  of  her  voice,  from  the  highest  note, 
down-^own — through  flats  and  sharps,  to  the  very 
lowest.  ^  Brava,  brava,  bravissima,^  murmured  a 
thousand  lips.  White  kids  smote  together,  gentle- 
men stood  up,  and  waved  snowy  handkerchiefs. 
Ladies  applauded  with  loud  enthusiasm.  Wreaths 
and  bouquets  strewed  the  stage.  Cries  of  ^  bis,  bis,* 
were  reiterated  on  every  side,  and  the  song  was 
re-sung.  This  is  enthusiasm  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
While  the  air  was  in  process  of  execution,  the  still- 
ness was  complete.  Not  one  single  note  however 
delicate,  failed  in  its  end  of  descending  through  the 
ear,  far  mto  the  hearer^s  heart.  Not  until  that  air  was 
closed,  did  bars  and  bolts  seem  to  fly  asunder,  and 
enthusiasm  to  burst  forth.  They  do  these  things  well 
in  France.  It  is  hardly  so,  however,  when  an  orator 
harangues  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  What  with  talk- 
ing, and  walking,  and  shufiling  of  papers,  and  mur- 
murs from  the  extreme  right,  and  approbation  from  the 
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extreme  left,  and  begging  to  silence  by  the  President's 
bell,  the  poor  orator's  discourse  of  speech  seems  half 
in  vain.  When  pleasure  is  the  object,  the  French 
have  most  admirable  systems,  which  most  admirably 
do  they  apply.  When  however  business,  and  mere 
comfort  and  benefit  are  the  ends,  of  their  systems  for 
accomplishing  them,  the  same  remark  cannot  with 
truth  be  made. 

The  voice  of  Rubini  is  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Grisi. 
It  is  believed  to  have  realized  the  beau-ideal  of  tenors. 
It  came  from  Bergamo,  much  renowned  as  la  ciitd 
degli  tenori.  Out  of  his  voice,  Rubini  is  little  or 
nothing.  He  has  a  blue  eye,  a  large  round  face, 
enormous  whiskers  and  an  awkward  gait.  As  a  dra- 
matic performer,  you  pronounce  him,  after  some  ob- 
servation, a  mere  stick.  But  in  his  vocal  organs,  he  is 
one  of  the  great  prodigies  of  the  time, — and  of  them 
is  he  completest  master.  The  ease  and  facility  with 
which  he  brings  them  all  into  appropriate  action,  are 
indeed  marvellous.  This  evening,  on  several  occasions, 
he  seemed  to  treat  his  voice  as  something  apart  from 
himself,  some  wondrous  instrument,  with  whose  strings 
or  stops  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  he  de- 
lighted to  use  like  some  pla3rthing,  as  does  Paganini 
his  violin.  He  is  conscious  that  it  has  powers  vast  and 
unfailing,  and  therefore  does  he  dash  ahead  with  a 
freedom  and  fearlessness  that  I  have  never  heard,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  Malibran.  There  is  nothing  in  its  w^ay 
more  gratifying  to  a  novice,  than  the  supreme  self- 
possession  with  which  Rubini  advances  to  the  front  of 
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the  stage,  and  suryeys  the  most  profoundly  fastidious 
musical  critics  of  all  Europe,  ere  he  commences  one 
of  his  magnificent  arias.  He  probably  knows,  that  as 
before  there  could  be  a  Longinus  there  must  be  a  Ho- 
mer, so  before  there  could  be  such  critics  as  themselves, 
there  must  be  such  a  Rubini  as  himself.  It  is  from 
him,  and  such  as  him,  that  they  derive  their  principles 
of  criticism. 

Rubini  has  a  wide  bar3rtone  and  a  still  wider  falsetto, 
and  the  power  with  which  his  voice  plays  in  these  two 
spheres,  is  quite  incomprehensible.  Moreover,  the 
beauty  with  which  it  glides  from  one  up  into  the  other 
is  beyond  all  description.  And  then  he.  pours  forth  his 
treasures,  not  only  boldly  and  beautifully,  but  abun* 
dantly.  Sometimes  his  voice  is  like  a  bugle,  some- 
times like  a  clarinet ;  now  like  a  trombone,  and  then 
again  like  a  harp.  It  has  likewise  tones  which  no  hu- 
man instrument,  nor  no  human  voice  ever  possessed. 
What  are  those  tones  ?  Altogether  indescribable,  and 
I  doubt  not  as  much  a  mystery  to  Rubini  himself,  as  to 
his  astounded  auditors.  The  most  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition of  these  peculiar  tones,  was  last  week  made  in 
a  new  opera  by  Costa.  Until  his  appearance  in  this 
opera,  Rubini  was  supposed  to  have  developed  and  re- 
vealed all  his  vocal  powers.  Every  thing  which  his 
voice  could  do,  it  was  believed  to  have  done.  Each 
night  witnessed  only  a.  fine  reproduction  of  former 
tones.  Now,  in  this  new  opera,  there  is  a  song  whose 
execution  by  Rubini  has  disclosed  capacities  in  his 
voice,  of  which  he  himself  was  totally  unaware.    That 
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song,  moreover,  has  saved  the  poor  opera  fVom  dam* 
nation.  I  shall  not  90on  forget  the  almost  frantic  burst 
of  applause,  with  which  it  was  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived. The  house  did  not,  as  usual,  wait  until  the 
artist  had  entirely  concluded.  It  was  hurried  out  of  its 
wonted  decorum  by  surprise.  The  passion  expressed 
is  revenge.     And  while  there  was  hardly  a  spark  of  ^ 

that  passion  in  Rubini^s  face,  or  attitude,  or  gesticula* 
tion,  his  voice  seemed  actually  to  glare  and  flame  with  I 

it.     The  tones  were  of  the  wildest,  fiercest,  most  hye-  i 

na-like  savageness.  And  the  impression  they  produced, 
not  revealed  in  mere  hand-clapping  and  wreath-fling-  | 

ing,  came  fbrth  in  a  burst  and  shout  of  amazement 
An  Italian,  at  my  side,  declared  that  such  notes  were 
never  heard  before  in  Europe.  That  song,  as  I  said, 
saved  the  opera.  Hundreds  now  wait  with  indifierent 
patience  to  hear  it,  and  having  so  heard,  instantly  quit 
the  house.  I  cannot  call  it  pleasing,— only  marvellous. 
Being  marvellous,  it  takes  with  a  Parisian  audience. 
Rubini's  voice  is  not  cmly  peculiar  in  the  mere  strange- 
ness of  its  tones,  but  likewise  in  their  tenderness.  I 
know  not  where  to  look  for  an  image  that  may  express 
though  faintly,  the  surpassing  beauty,  and  delicacy, 
and  pathos  of  some  of  his  cadenzas.  They  oftentimes 
half  vanbh,  and  die  away  into  those  imaginary  mel- 
odies only  heard  by  lovers  and  poets,  themselves  half- 
dreaming  in  midnight  solitudes.  Just  as  some  of  these 
beautiful  efforts  close,  a  long-drawn  breath  may  be 
heard  escaping  from  many  a  spell-relieved  listener. 
But  here  is  Lablache.    The  Italian  company, — ^the 
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finest  in  the  world, — ^has  no  place  unfilled.  It  has 
every  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  tone  which  it  de- 
sires. What  is  the  place  held  therein  by  Lablache  ? 
He  is  the  bass-singer,  and  in  his  sphere,  he  is  unrival- 
ed, as  Rubini  or  Grisi  in  theirs.  In  the  first  place, 
Lablache  has  the  loudest  voice  for  song  in  Europe. 
Place  him  between  an  orchestra  of  fiAy  instruments, 
and  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices,  all  in  their  strongest  ac- 
tion, and  the  tones  of  his  larynx  will  be  audible  above 
them  ail.  In  the  second  place,  his  voice  has  great 
richness,  great  expressiveness,  great  compass.  La- 
blache is  a  mighty  man,  in  that  enormous  chest  and 
stomach  of  his.  His  lungs  must  be  of  broadest  and 
most  tough  material.  The  ease  with  which  he  rolls 
forth  his  strong,  organ  tones,  is  perfectly  refreshing* 
You  hear  a  grand  effect,  and  you  see  an  adequate 
cause.  Lablache  is,  moreover,  a  very  good  actor. 
In  what  is  called  the  opera  huffa^  he  is  universally 
esteemed  a  beau-ideal.  In  all  his  voice  and  all  his 
manner,  preside  a  masculine,  vigor  and  robustness, 
which  make  him  a  general  favorite.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  whom  these  critics  deign  to  applaud,  on  his 
first  entrance  each  evening  to  perform  his  part.  La- 
blache, like  Rubini,  seldom  or  never  returns  applause 
with  body-bending. 

Tamburini  is  the  counter-tenor  of  the  company. 
His  voice  rings  like  a  silver-trumpet  It  has  not  the 
wide  compass  of  Rubini's  or  Lablache^s,  but  in  its 
sphere  is  admirable.  It  makes  no  astounding  efforts. 
It  goes  on  alone,  or  in  company  with  the  others. 
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learlyt  vigorously,  elosticaily.  Were  his  vocal  or* 
ans  anatomically  examined,  I  doubt  not  they  would 
urpris©  by  their  hale,  healthy  muscular  sprmginesSi 
Lad  Tamburini  has  feeling  loo,  feeling  momently  re- 
ealed  through  those  organs.  In  pathetic  and  tender 
^pressiou,  I  have  sometimes  thought  him  equal  to 
lubini. 

Ivanholf)^ — email  as  ho  is,  and  serf  as  be  was, — 
^rought  up  with  him  to  Paris  in  1830,  from  the  distant 
luaaian  province  of  Chernigoff,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
lificeut  sopranos  I  have  ever  heard  out  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel*  He  secures  a  lair  quantity  of  applause,  and 
D  quartetta  and  quintetts,  his  shrill  notes  are  remarka- 
ily  efleclive. 

Of  Albertazzi  and  Taccani,  1  now  say  nothing,  nor 
if  the  admiiable  male  and  female  chorns,  nor  more- 
^ve^  of  the  orchestra.  How  harmoniously  their  tones 
chimed  in,  each  with  the  other,  to  reveal  the  poetry 
if  Bellini  as  embodied  in  his  Puritani,  I  cannot  well 
txpress  in  words*  They  seemed  to  be  all  drilled  into 
complete  perfection.  Each  voice  and  instrument  had 
ts  sphere,  and  in  that  sphere  was  unexceptionable. 

heard  not  a  single  false  note  from  the  beginning  to 
he  end  of  the  performance.  If  every  department  of 
French  action  could  but  enlist  the  care,  and  labor, 
Lnd  skill  bestowed  upon  these  tones  which  perish  soon 
IS  created,  this  society  would  swiftly  move  on  to  its 
iltimate  destinies,  I  can  recall  no  like  example  of  so 
lumerous  and  powerful  agents  brought  into  so  efficient 
execution  of  a  single  end.     And  well  might  Bellini 
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rejoice,  not  only  in  such  yehicles  of  his  thought,  hut 
likewise  in  such  refined  and  appreciating  ears.  He 
has  not  conceived  in  vain.  His  best  inspirations  are 
best  expressed  before  the  best  judges.  He  is  not 
unlike  a  fine  poet,  impressing  an  assembly  alive  to 
poetry  through  a  noble  language. 

The  music  of  Paris,  is  the  music  of  Europe  and  of 
the  time.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  know,  though  im- 
perfectly, what  that  music  is,  how  it  is  here  per» 
formed  and  here  received.  I  see  therein  some  illus- 
tration of  the  taste  and  character  of  the  age. 
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*  WmC  evtr  in  coait,  tbeplierd  ? 
« No,  truly. » 

*  Then  tbou  art  dAMoad ;  like  an  iD-roMted  agg,  all  on  one  aldo.  For,  if 
tbou  never  waaC  at  conrt,  tboa  never  aaw'et  good  manneia ;  if  ihtm  nerer 
•aw 'ft  good  mannen,  then  tliy  mannen  murt  be  wielded ;  and  wici^edneai 
ia  aln,  and  ain  is  damnation,*  Aa  Yov  Likb  It. 

^  This  is  soinethiiig  of  a  bore,  this  business  of  Pre- 
sentation,^ said  I  to  myself  as,  fagged  out,  I  sunk  into 
my  arm-chair,  and  tried  to  undo  the  tightly-buttoned 
coat  collar,  which  for  two  hours  had  half  strangled  me. 
The  ceremony,  however,  is  over.  'Twas  no  great 
things  afler  ail.  And  to  enjoy  it  here  at  the  palace  of 
the  citizen  king,  requires  nothing  in  you  extremely 
recherche.  It  is  not  a  rare  honor  wherefor  silly  men 
may  put  plumes  into  their  hats.  It  is  as  easy  as  lying. 
If  you  are  an  Americcoi,  only  send  in  your  name  to 
your  country^s  minister,  and  afterwards  put  your  legs 
into  a  pair  of  cream-colored  pantaloons ;  your  body 
into  a  single-breasted  coat,  whose  collar  and  cufis  are 
golden-laced;  your  head  into  a  chapeau-bras ;  your 
waist  into  a  belt  wherefrom  hangs  a  sword;  your 
hands  into  white  kids ;  and  your  entire  self,  thus  deco- 
rated, into  a  procession  of  your  thirty-eight  country- 
men, who,  at  eight  o^clock  on  the  evening  of  the  2dd 
I* 
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of  January,  1837,  are  ascending  the  grand  staircase 
of  the  Tuiieries  into  the  Hail  of  the  Marshals. 

Ranged  all  in  a  row,  you  see  moving  towards  you 
a  pear-faced  man,  in  the  anomaly  of  wig  intensely 
hlackj  and  of  whiskers  intensely  tohite.  Pray,  do  you 
feel  any  misgiving  now  that  is  approaching  you  the 
form  wherein  reside  the  destinies  of  France,  nay  more, 
as  some  say,  the  destinies  of  all  Europe  ?  You  have 
seen  three  kings,  one  emperor,  one  archduke,  forty- 
seven  dukes  and  earls,  and  counts  and  barons  without 
number,  and  moreover  the  pope.  Louis  Philippe  speaks 
the  best  English  in  the  world,  and  with  simplicity  he 
asks  the  gentleman  next  you,  ^  Pray  how  long  since 
your  family  moved  from  France  to  New  Orleans  ?•' 
For  yourself,  you  may  ask  of  Royalty  no  questions ; 
merely  so  hold  your  chapeau  that  It  may  see  thereon 
the  gold  prescribed  by  etiquette. 

But  here  comes  the  Queen.  Two  daughters  are 
near  her.  One  you  pronounce  lovely,  and  both  of 
them  are  mirrors  wherein  all  the  noble  daughters  of 
France  might  make  their  toilette.  They  each  com- 
pletely embody  your  image  of  the  Princess^  whether 
derived  in  your  early  reading  from  the  Arabian  fancy, 
or  calmly  dreamed  out  in  moments  of  reverie  and 
idealizing.  ^  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  ^ ' — ^  Is  Paris  as  gay  as  you  expected  to 
find  it  ? ' — *'  Are  not  the  Americans  great  travellers  ?  * 
These  are  the  little  queries,  you  hear  or  answer,  as 
these  quantities  of  royal  blood  stream  gently  by  you. 
And  now,  many  are  the  graceful,  and  many  are  the 
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manly  bearings  and  expressions,  momently  arresting 
your  eye.  But  of  all  grace  and  of  all  manhood,  what 
more  perfect  embodyment  can  there  be,  than  in  yon- 
der tall  form?  It  is  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  What 
clear  and  intelligent  beauty  in  his  countenance !  How 
completely  finished  is  his  manner !  With  what  lofty 
ease  does  he  receive  and  return  courtesies !  And  as 
each  instant,  he  takes  the  elegant  position  to  make  the 
graceful  bend,  you  hear  his  approximated  spurs  go 
clicks  sweetly  as  the  minute  tick  of  your  repeater. 
Young  Seigneur,  thou  art  not  only  heir  to  the  highest 
destinies  in  Europe,  thou  art  likewise  the  handsomest 
and  most  graceful  gentleman  therein.  Shall  I  go  on 
describing  the  scene, — ^the  representatives  of  every 
civilized  nation,  in  appropriate  habiliments  ?  Shall  I 
try  to  picture  down  in  black  ink,  upon  this  white  paper- 
sheet,  the  gorgeous,  many-colored,  many-motioned  pic« 
ture  now  in  my  memory,  thither  transferred  from  the 
magnificent  hall  of  the  marshals  ?  A  great  labor  truly^ 
and  how  shall  it  be  begun. 

But  here  is  the  invitation,  for  securing  which  a  Pre* 
sentation  is  of  value.  It  comes  in  an  enclosure  five 
inches  square,  and  is  thus  worded : — 

Palais  des  TuUerieSf  le  20  Janmer,  1837. 
L*Aide-de-Cainp  de  service  pr^  da  Roi  et  Mme.  la  Mise  de 
Dolomiea,  Dame  d'honneor  de  la  Reikx,  ont  Fhonnenr  de  prt- 

venir  Monsienr qn*il  est  invito  an  Bal  qui  anra  lieu  au 

Palais  des  Tuileries  le  Meieredi  25  Janvier  k  8  heures. 
Les  kommes  serarU  en  untforme, 
ou  en  habit  habUU. 


ii 
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ThMr$day  mornings  4  o* clock. 
Just  from  the  Ball.  There  can  be  no  objection  tc 
the  style  of  thia  f%te.  ^  Never  was  there  more  mag« 
nificence  even  under  the  empire,*  declared  a  gray- 
headed  general  in  buckskins.  *  Superbe,  magnifique,^ 
said  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  himseli 
one  of  the  only  three,  in  black  pantaloons  and  coat. 
*  Really  this  is  capital,  very  nice,^  murmured  an  £ng« 
lish  duchess,  from  whose  forehead  stood  out  a  huge 
pearl.  ^  Bella,  bellissima,*  and  the  words  were  from 
the  lips  of  an  Italian  beauty.  ^  Schon,  schon,*  gut- 
tered forth  a  German  Baron,  in  broad  chest,  and  fore- 
head ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  Russians  ejaculated 
their  admiration  in  terminations  of  ^off,'  and  many 
Poles  in  quadrasyllables  ending  with  ^  t*s-k-i.'  I  heard 
an  American  say,  that  it  was  to  be  sure  very  fine, 
but  that  the  enormous  expenditure  it  implied,  did  not 
altogether  correspond  with  his  ideas  of  political  econo- 
my. To  me  does  it  all  seem  confused,  and  glorious 
and  indescribable,  as  forty  midsummer  dreams,  each 
confounded  with  the  other.  How  shall  I  word  it? 
Where  shall  I  begin  ?  What  shall  be  my  principle  of 
classification  ?  Shall  I  first  take  the  plumes,  and  then 
the  eyes  ?  Or  going  by  nations,  shall  I  first  charac- 
terize the  Russians,  then  the  Spaniards,  Turks,  and  so 
on  ?  Really  here  is  a  comprehensive  and  most  un- 
manageable theme.  I  now  recall  nothing  distinctly. 
The  elements  are  somewhat  in  my  memory.  There 
are  diamonds,  and  silks,  and  costliest  furs,  and  stars 
and  orders ;   elegant  men  in  glorious  moustaches,  and 
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I 

beautiful  women  half  fainting  in  the  waltz ;  sweet  mu-  I 

sic,  Turks  in  turbans,  dukes,  mirrors,  countesses,  and  | 

blazing  chandeliers,  red-coated  servants,  ministers  of  i 

all  cabinets,  golden  scarfs,  and  plumes,  and  magnifi- 
cent bouquets ;  earls,  and  marquises  and  barons  and 
baioDs^  wives,  and  marshals  and  marshals^  portraits ; 
in  short,  conAisedly  do  I  recall  the  spectacle  of  four 
thousand  men  and  women,  noblemen  and  noblewo- 
men, in  their  most  polished  manners  and  most  gor- 
geous dress,  assembled  for  five  hours  at  the  Palace 
of  the  most  magnificent  Court  in  Europe. 

There  were  some  persons  and  scenes  which  I  shall  . 

not  soon  altogether  forget.     There  was  Scotch  Lord  I 

€rordon  in  costume,— cap  made  piquant  by  an  eagle's  ^ 

feather, — on  his  right  side  a  richly  enamelled  powder- 
horn,  the  gift  of  James  U.  to  an  ancestor,  and  on  his 
left  a  bold  claymore,  while  his  plaid  was  clasped  upon 
the  shoulder  by  a  cairn  garm^  big  as  a  giant's  fist. 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  Lord  Gordon  was,  his  legs  ; 
legs  intensely  Scotch,  thoroughly  developed  in  their 
minutest  fibres,  and  naked,  ay,  rmked  up— up— I  may 
not  say  how  far.  Those  legs  were  the  most  extraor- 
dinary specimens  of  aristocratical  sanseulottism  I  had 
lately  seen.  And  they  were  the  wonder  of  hundreds 
in  that  great  company.  Tough  German  baronesses 
paused  to  quiz  them,  up  and  down,  through  their  little  [ 

golden-mounted  eye-glasses.  Not  a  duchess,  not  a 
countess,  not  a  marchioness,  not  even  a  kuly  in  the 
rooms,  but  had  stared  at,  admired  and  sighed  over  i 

those  handsome,  hard,  those  oaken-knotted  prongs  | 
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from  the  Grampians.  There  was  one  damsel  whose 
deportment  with  respect  to  them,  I  carefully  noticed. 
She  was  the  very  youthful  daughter  of  a  Polish  gene- 
ral, who  had  fallen  in  the  field.  I  noticed  her  once 
and  twice,  for  the  manrellouB  whiteness  of  her  skin, 
and  even  a  third  time,  for  the  marvellous  blackness  of 
her  hair  and  eyes.  Looking  here  and  there,  she  hap- 
pened to  ^ee  this  Scotch  nobleman^s  legs.  At  first 
she  actually  started.  Then  she  timidly  surveyed 
them,  seemingly  to  ask,  ^  are  those  uncovered  ?  '  and 
finally,  assured  of  the  fact,  she  turned  away,  and  up 
to  her  lip  mounted  a  curl  of  supremest  scorn  and  dis- 
gust, which  the  pencil  perhaps  might  portray,  but  cer- 
tainly never  could  the  pen. 

But  who  is  that,  that  lady  yonder,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  the  old  dowager,  duenna,  or  whatever  you  may 
oall  her  ?  *'  Tkat^t  sir,'  said  my  companion,  *'  is  the 
Countess  Guiccioli.'  Aha,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  is 
it?  Imagine  a  slender  form  bended  gently  as  an 
osier,  with  eyes  black  and  of  unfathomable  bright- 
ness, their  lids  lashed  lengthily,  and  their  brows  like 
arches  of  ebon,  with  hair  in  the  hue  of  raven's  plumes 
wreathed  about  an  alabaster  neck,  with  a  sweetly 
chiseled  mouth,  and  a  melancholy  smile,  with  a  hand 
small  and  of  that  consummate  delicacy  which  always 
captivated  Byron,  and  which  is  often  deemed  a  tjrpe 
of  sensitiveness, — imagine  ten  times  more  than  all  this, 
and  you  have  something  like  my  Countess  Guiccioli, 
such  as  I  had  dreamed  the  friend  of  the  Poet  ought  to 
be^  and  an  image  of  whom  I  had  fancied  to  have  one 
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eyening  seen  at  the  Florian,  in  Venice.  Alas !  there 
was  a  wide  chasm  between  my  fancy  and  the  reality. 
The  Countess  before  me,  in  her  substantial  flesh  and 
bone,  was  a  woman  to  whom  you  would  involimtarily 
apply  the  descriptive  word,  ^  dumpy.'  She  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  an  Italian  black  eye  ;  for  hers  wb/h 
of  a  light  blue,  and  as  for  the  hair,  it  was  auburn,  hor- 
ridly approaching  to  red  :  for  Byron's  sake,  you  may 
call  it  Sicambrian  yellow.  Her  form  was  short,  and 
thickish;  and  as  for  her  bearing,  it  was  extremely 
unimpressive.  I  must  say  however  that  her  shoulderB 
were  magnificent,  and  likewise  the  domains  thereto 
adjacent; — ^fairy  islets  heaved  from  a  fairy  sea.  I 
recalled  what  Byron  had  written  about  her  voice.  To 
that  voice  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  ^  Prophecy  of 
Dante.'  *•  Thou  spakest :' — and  the  result  was  the  just 
named  poem, 

*  Bat  only  in  the  ranny  Sootb, 
Such  wands  are  ottered  and  nicli  cbannt  diaplayed, 
80  sweet  a  langMge  from  ao  tweet  a  moutli, 
Ah,  10  what  effort  would  they  not  peraoade  ? 

I  heard  some  Qf  these  sounds.  They  were  tinkled 
forth  very  musically  to  be  sure.  I  recognised  a  little 
patois ;  but  it  was  so  sweetly  spoken,  that  I  preferred  it 
to  the  language  in  its  purity.  ^  La  cale,  la  cale,'  was 
pleasanter  to  the  ear,  than  ever  before  had  sounded 
*  la  quale,  la  quUe.'  Said  my  companion,  ^  I  wi^li 
you  could  see  one  of  her  portraits.  It  is  a  rare  com- 
position. She  is  represented  as  a  Magdalene  weeping 
over  the  skull  of  Byron.'    ^  In  which,'  said  a  gentle- 
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man  near  by,  ^  you  may  diacoyer  all  of  the  Magda- 
lene exc^t — ^her  repentance.'  1  half  remembered  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  poet's  letters,  running  somewhat 
thus  : — *•  To-night  as  Countess  Guiccioli  observed  me 
poring  over  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance 
on  the  137th  stanza  of  the  first  Canto,  and  asked 
me  what  it  meant  I  told  her  ^^  nothing, — but  your 
huriumd  is  coming.''  As  I  said  this  in  Italian  with 
some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  fright  and  said, 
*^  O,  my  God,  is  he  coming  ?"  thinking  it  was  her  own, 
who  either  was,  or  ought  to  have  been  at  the  theatre, 
«~you  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  we  found  out 
the  mistake,'  6ic,  &c. 

Gently  elbowing  our  way  through  masses  of  no« 
btlity,  from  dukes  and  grand  dukes  downwards,  we 
arrived  at  the  Hall  of  the  Throne.  Here  were  the 
players.  There  were  several  tables.  Around  one  of 
them  I  observed  four  turbaned  Turks.  Intently  were 
their  eyes  upon  the  cards  before  them,  and  behind 
the  chair  of  each  stood  an  elegantly  liveried  sable 
attendant.  Nothing  enchanted  me  more  than  the  seri- 
ous, philosophical,  imperturbable  gravity  that  presided 
over  the  visages  of  these  representatives  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  What  a  contrast  to  the  smiling,  joyous  scene 
about  them, — a  sort  of  dreary  double-bass  in  the  midst 
of  fifes  and  flutes.  I  was  charmed  by  the  sovereign 
indifierence  to  all  around,  with  which  they  cease- 
lessly conducted  on  their  games  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  still  again  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
They  spoke  not — smiled  not.     They  did  nothing  but 
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play  at  cards.  Now  and  then  indeed,  would  one  of 
them  turn  slowly  up  his  head,  while  his  great  eyes 
rolled  over  the  glorious  heauty  crowded  thickly  on  every 
side,  unrecognising,  unrecognised,  and  suggesting  the 
thought  that  his  presence  here  was  as  much  an  intru- 
sion into  the  Palace  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  Turkey  on 
this  side  the  Bosphorus  is  an  intrusion  into  Europe. 
Having,  as  I  said,  rolled  bis  eyes  over  the  fair  faces 
and  forms,  he  settled  them  slowly  do¥m  again  upon 
the  game  before  him.  Where,  thmk  you,  were  his 
thoughts  then?  Perchance  for  a  moment  home, 
among  certain  harems  in  Constantinople. 

Walking  through  different  halls  hung  in  brocade  of 
richest  crims<Mi,  and  in  purple  velvet ;  dazzled  by  the 
blaze  of  a  hundred  chandeliers ;  listening  to  sweetest 
music;  watching  their  motions  in  the  dance  of  the 
flEurest  and  the  proudest  daughters  in  Europe ;— Hsuch 
in  part  may  be  the  agreeable  employ  of  a  stranger  at 
a  ball  of  the  Citizen  King  at  the  Tuileries.  All  is  for 
the  ear  and  the  eye.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  look 
and  listen.  To  converse  in  such  a  scene  as  this, — 
ridiculous  I  You  may  hardly  chat  This  is  a  show, 
a  aight,  a  lion,  and  as  such  should  be  enjoyed ;  and 
knowing  indeed  is  that  traveller  who  does  not  pronounce 
it  the  grandest  lion  he  has  seen  in  any  European 
wandering. 

^  Here,  sir,^  said  my  kind  cicerone,  *  on  this  little 
lady  is  the  costliest  treaaury  of  diamonds  in  all  the 
halls.  It  is  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.^  I  turned  my 
eye  towards  the  person  designated.    How  is  it  possi* 
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ble  for  uncolored^  unshining  words  to  image  the  bril- 
liancy of  this  living  Orraus  and  Ind?  Emerald, 
chalcedony,  sapphire,  jasper,  topaz,  sardonyx,  chry- 
solite, beryl,  chrysoprasus,  jacinth,  amethyst, — ^their 
names  are  legion !  And  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
simplicity  about  the  Duchess.  Her  forehead  was 
most  chastely  crowned.  Fancy  the  moon  in  her 
youngest  crescent.  Circling  her  outer  edge  are  sev- 
enteen bright  stars,  each  brighter  than  Venus  when 
presiding  at  the  dawn.  Now  place  this  your  fancy 
upon  a  lovely  brow,  overjutting  the  loveliest  eyes  ;— 
you  have  an  image  of  pcari  of  the  head-dress  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

^  And  yonder,'  said  a  friend,  *  is  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  She  is  almost  as  heavily  laden  with  pre- 
cious burdens  as  is  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.*  I  was 
delighted  with  this  last  scene.  It  was  one  of  old 
England's  noble  daughters,  in  noble  beauty,  and  in  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  her  aristocraticai  wealth,  I 
imagined  that  here  was  some  rivalship.  I  fancied 
that  I  beheld  the  sombre  North  pitted  against  lau^« 
ing  Italy.  I  do  not  doubt.  Madam,  that  all  is  real  in 
those  jewels  of  yours.  There  is  nothing  there  like 
paste.  But  do  all  you  can,  fair  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
you  lack  two  diamonds  in  your  face,  to  match  those 
living  brilliants,  so  finely  enchased  beneath  the  brows 
of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  But  why  do  I  dwell  upon 
these  single  exhibitions  of  diamond  wealth,  when  every 
moment  on  every  side,  they  gleam  and  blaze,  as  if  a 
shower  thereof  had  been  recklessly  poured  forth  from 
some  Golconda  in  the  heavens. 
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The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  reminds  me  how  admira- 
bly was  England^s  beauty  represented  this  night.  I 
cannot  say  the  English  ladies  are  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  from  their  waist  up- 
wards, in  all  the  multitudinous  phenomena  of  bust, 
and  neck,  and  head,  they  may  vie  with  the  best  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  in  Europe.  As  to  their  feet  and 
so  forth,  let  that  silence  be  preserved  which  becomes 
a  man  of  gallantry.  I  saw  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men this  evening.  What. chastely  chiseled  features! 
What  clear  and  marble-like  transparency  of  com- 
plexion,— ^not  pale,  for  faintly  might  you  see  the 
crimson  of  her  fresh  life!  How  gracefully  poised 
was  the  neck, — that  ivory  temple  seen  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Solomon  !  And  then  her  breast  and  shoulders 
rounded  freely  and  boldly,  revealing  every  where 
most  graceful  waves  and  undulations,  and  of  so  firm 
and  health-giving  a  capacity,  that  even  the  roses  there- 
abouts attached  by  the  mystery  of  French  milliners, 
seemed  to  take  root  and  life  from  within!  But  I 
regret  to  add  that  the  damsel  walked  badly.  Her 
feet  wanted  the  delicate  frame,  and  lacked  in  those 
perfect  archways'on  which  so  much  of  grace  depends. 
Moreover  her  ankles  were  enormously  bony.  Some 
one  says,  be  extremely  anxious  about  your  pantaloons 
as  far  as  the  knee,  then  let  them  shift  for  themselves. 
One  might  fairly  suspect  that  the  English  ladies  had 
an  analogous  theory  with  respect  to  their  persons,  as 
far  as  the  waist. 

The  crowd  had,  after  midnight,  degenerated  into  a 
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jam,  and  the  warmth  of  the  rooms  into  an  absolute 
heat  I  ascended  into  the  little  balcony  which  runs 
around  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  and  looking  bird*iike 
down  for  a  moment,  on  the  living  and  ever-shiiUng 
mosaic  below,  walked  out  into  the  cool  night  air,  to 
survey  another  scene  from  the  well-known  Terrace. 
An  impressive  change  it  was ;— from  such  a  jam  and 
heat  of  nobility,  and  diamonds,  Turks,  waltzing,  and 
chandeliers,  into  this  isolated  spot,  wherefrom  was  to 
be  seen  the  broad  arch  of  the  sky,  with  many  unpre- 
tending ornaments  of  its  own  jewelry,  and  where  I 
should  inevitably  have' fallen  into  reflections  about  the 
brevity  of  kings  and  fetes,  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  stars,  had  not  some  (me  observed  that  the  ban* 
quet  was  announced. 

There  could  not  reasonably  be  desired  a  more  glo- 
rious spectacle  than  that  of  the  Hall  of  Diana,  wherein 
were  now  seated  six  hundred  of  the  proudest  dames^ 
and  most  beautiful  damsels  of  the  time;  surely  no 
ibconsiderable  link  uniting  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
the  past,  with  that  pride  and  beauty  which  are  to  come. 
Around  the  room  were  ranged  the  noblemen  and  the 
gentlemen,  and  in  their  gorgeous  dresses  am  I  wrong 
in  likening  the  scene  to  a  vast  picture  of  silver  in 
a  golden  frame.  SwifUy  and  noiselessly  move  round 
those  tall  servants  in  crimson  livery.  The  services  of 
solid  silver,  and  sometimes,  far  better,  of  solid  gold, 
shine  in  their  kidly-gloved  hands.  How  respectable, 
and  even  venerable  do  they  oflen  look  in  those  gray 
hairs  I    That  old  veteran  with  the  champaign  glass, 
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how  admirably  does  he  perform  his  duty !  Well-timed 
are  all  his  movements.  He  seems  to  anticipate  many 
wishes.  He  can  read  in  those  countenances,  what 
those  hearts  desire.  He  has  carefully  studied  human 
nature  in  one  of  its  phases, — when  hungry.  He  knows 
very  well  that  the  wish  for  a  slice  of  pate  defoie  gras^ 
is  very  difierent  from  a  wish  for  a  goblet  of  Johannis« 
berg,  and  he  seems  to  read  that  difference  in  your 
expressive  foce.  At  every  change,  he  brings  with 
your  silver  plate  a  clean  napkin,  and  have  a  care,  or 
like  yonder  lady,  you  may  count  seven  napkins  in 
your  lap,  at  the  same  moment.  But  hark,  the  music 
rises.  It  is  from  a  band.  You  have  now  only  to  get 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  here  will  you  have  no  un- 
worthy image  of  a  chosen  banquet  of  all  the  choicest' 
goddesses.  In  your  dreamings  and  imaginations, 
there  is  nothing  to  bring  you  back  to  things  earthly, 
save  perchance  the  voices  of  certain  Germcm  Barons 
behind  you,  grating  in  their  native  dialect. 

To  persons  sitting  far  away  in  silent  nooks  and  soli- 
tary chambers,  there  perchance  reading  but  vague 
descriptions,  these  things  may  hardly  seem  to  be,  as 
they  truly  are.  And  yet,  if  in  early  years,  you  have 
had  your  imagination  quickened  by  the  Arabian  or 
other  tales,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know,  though  not 
from  actual  eye-sight,  at  least  from  the  poor  specta- 
cles of  others,  that  the  most  brilliant  conceivings  of 
the  most  brilliant  fancy  may  be  and  are,  even  in  these 
prosaic  days,  quite  thoroughly  and  successfully  reduced 
to  practice.     This  royal  banquet,  I  do  confess,  has 
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furnished  a  realization  of  all  the  brilliancy,  and  all  the 
beauty,  and  all  the  charm,  and  ail  the  princely  mag- 
nificence, whereof,  in  the  matter  of  banqueting,  I 
have,  in  any  time  past,  ever  read  or  even  dreamed. 
Eating  and  drinking  become  a  most  graceful  employ, 
and  henceforth  will  it  be  rather  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  that  thought  which  regards  a  beautiful  lady 
doing  one  or  the  other,  as  an  unpoetical  sight. 

Loud  and  quickly-successive  are  the  explosioncH— 
the  rejoicings— of  cork-relieved  champaign.  Multi- 
tudinous wave  the  plumes  of  banqueters.  Deliciously 
swells  up  the  music,  not  hostile  to  digestion.  The 
glancing  of  jewels  mingles  with  the  gleam  of  silver 
tankards.  Louis  Philippe,  in  yonder  uniform  of  a 
Colonel  of  the  National  Guards,  dignifies  the  scene. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  clad  as  Lieutenant-General 
thereof,  gives  to  it  the  charm  of  his  presence.  The 
little  Duke  d'Aumale,  now  for  the  first  time  mount- 
ing the  epaulette  of  a  sub-lieutenant  of  light  infantry, 
smiles  back  the  smile  of  Mademoiselle  de  Werther. 
The  Queen, — ^that  excellent  matronly  specimen  of  the 
Royal  woman, — how  royally,  in  that  costume  of  su- 
perbest  velvet,  does  she  perform  the  duties  of  her 
sphere !  Madame  Adelaide,  though  not  very  fair  to 
the  eye,  is  nevertheless,  in  those  courtly  manners, 
very  fair  to  your  imagination.  And  those  young 
Princesses  who  are  yonder  conversing,  the  one  with 
Count  d^Appony,  and  the  other  with  Colonel  Lemer- 
cier  of  the  National  Guards, — whose  temples  are  each 
adorned  with  a  crimson  rose,  from  whose  centre  shine 
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forth  four  diamonds, — who  embody  every  feature  of 
what  two  sister  princesses  ought  to  be ;  Heaven  per- 
mit that  their  days  be  never  di^rkened  by  clouds 
gathered,  and  still  gathering  about  the  destinies  of 
their  House. 

Afler  the  banquet,  dancing  was  resumed.  Mark 
yonder  little  whirlpools  of  the  waltz.  Do  you  observe 
those  two  ladies  eddying  gracefully  with  those  two 
gentlemen  ?  Ah,  one  has  paused.  You  see  her 
breast  heaving  amidst  roses,  exactly  in  harmony  with 
the  undulations  of  her  plume.  How  very  young  is  the 
gentleman,  whose  hand  has  just  abandoned  her  waist ! 
And  now  has  the  other  paused.  They  stand  side  by 
side.  There  is  a  sort  of  resemblance.  Be  not  sur- 
prised, for  they  are  mother  and  daughter;  and  the 
parent  looks  youthful  and  gay  as  the  ofispring.  She 
waltzes  in  the  same  set,  and  with  a  more  youthful 
partner.  That,  sir,  is  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of 
French  society.  Married  women  and  mothers  are  not 
doomed  here  to  solitary  vegetation  against  wall-sides. 
In  society,  are  they  flattered  with  attentions  like  those 
which  the  immarried  and  their  daughters  receive,  and 
from  the  same  gentlemen  too.  Marriage  here  is  not 
a  bourne  beyond  which  youthful  gallantry  refuses  to 
pass.  When  a  French  lady  weds,  she  hardly  sacri- 
fices to  the  affection  of  one,  the  admiration  of  a  thou- 
sand. She  is  still  admired,  still  talked  to  at  soirees, 
still  waltzed  with  at  balls,  still  listened  to  as  she  sings. 
A  strange  social  retrograde  indeed,  if  matrimony  were 
here  to  become,  what  it  too  generally  is,  in  a  country 
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that  might  be  named,  an  abysm,  wherein  are  swallowec 
up  half  the  accomplishments  of  youth ;  a  state  whereii 
the  woman's  chief  ambition  is  to  be  domestic,  in  othe] 
words,  to  hreedi-^wi  ambition,  by  the  way,  in  whicl 
she  takes  a  necessary  refuge  from  the  neglect  too  oftei 
inflicted  upon  her  whenever  she  appears  in  socie^ 
The  French  woman  is  but  an  amplification  of  th< 
French  girl.  She  is  dressed  as  formerly,  by  the  cc«i< 
summate  taste  of  Victorine.  She  smiles  with  the 
sweetness  of  her  youth.  Her  dress  is  critically  scru- 
tinized, her  smile  is  properly  appreciated,  and  that  she 
has  not  outlived  the  elasticity  of  early  limbs,  or  the 
civilities  which,  twenty  years  ago,  she  first  received, 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  inferred  from  these  foui 
very  advanced  ladies,  here  waltzing  with  these  foui 
very  unadvanced  gentlemen.  One  of  them  moreovei 
you  perceive  has  gray  hairs, — not  exactly  from  age. 
rather  from  constitution.  She  monthly  patronized  the 
ipilatoirCj  until  they  grew  too  numerously.  Did  she 
then  begin  to  falsify  herself  with  purchased  locks? 
By  no  means.  The  sable-silvered  are  treated  with  as 
much  decorum,  as  were  the  raven-hued.  They  are 
curled  as  gracefully,  and  arranged  as  significantly. 
With  her,  gray  hairs  are  not  only  honorable  but  fash- 
ionable, and  he  must  be  unpardonably  morose,  whc 
could  pronounce  her  in  that  tiara  of  frosted  towers,  a 
gray-headed  old  woman.  Many  and  many  have  been 
my  occasions  in  Paris  for  admiring  instances  like  tfaii 
before  me. 
But  as  to  the  matter  of  civility  to  the  sex,  I  wish  to 
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add,    that  so  far  as  my  obserration  has  extended, 
France  in  18S7,  may  not  with  safety  be  generally 
looked  up  to  as  a  model  therein.     With  all  the  polite 
attentions  bestowed  upon  the  M  and  the  young  in  cer- 
tain high  circles,  there  are  moreover  general  indifier- 
ences  and  even  rudenesses  towards   them,   which  I 
certainly  never  expected  to  find, — at  least  in  Paris. 
Nay  more,  I  will  say  that  in  my  various  lookings  about 
in  this  great  capital,  I  have  seen  more  extraordinary 
instances  of  ungentleraanly   deportment  towards   fe- 
males, than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.     At  private 
aoire^,  gentlemen  of  course  will  be  polite  to  ladies,  if 
not  from  natural  impulse,  at  least,  from  regard  for  the 
individual  in  whose  salon  they  liave  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  pass  a   few  hours.     Out  of  those  salons, 
among    strangers,    there  are   no   motives    to   polite- 
ness, but  the  natural  impulse  and  regard  for  public 
opinion.     It  is  in  the  last  named  sphere  that  thousands 
on  thousands  of  the  Parisians  lack ;— on  the  puUic 
promenades,  at  the  theatres,  at  the  concerts,  at  the 
shows,  at  the  cafes,  at  all  the  public  assemblages  of  the 
two  sexes.     I  shall  not  now  state  the  numerous  in- 
stances  upon  which   rests   my  opinion.     A  humble 
illustration,  however,  might  be  taken  from  Musard^s 
famous  Concert  Rooms.     I  do  not  now  speak  of  the 
starers  there.     I  do  not  speak  of  the  bucks  locked  arm 
in  arm,  who,  in  their  lounging  about  the  rooms,  actually 
stop  short,  before  this  and  that  lady,  staring  them  out 
of  countenance,  merely  to  see  whether  they  are  pretty 
or  not.     Staring  is  too  universal  an  impudence  in 
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Paris.  And  yet,  staring  may  not  here  be  quite  so  im* 
polite.  In  a  city  of  so  many  thousand  strange  and  odd 
faces,  the  staring  system  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a  very 
agreeable  one  for  many  parties.  And  in  a  city,  where 
so  much  time  and  talent  are  expended  on  equipage, 
and  dress  and  gait,  were  there  no  intense  lookers,  that 
time  and  talent  would  in  a  measure  be  wasted.  Now 
you  may  feel  that  staring  is  a  sort  of  impudence,  yet 
do  you  rejoice  therein,  for  while  stared  at,  wherever 
you  may  be,  from  head  to  foot,  you  yourself  have  the 
permission  to  stare  back,  whereby  in  this  city  of  cities, 
do  you  often  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  queerest 
visages,  the  most  astonishing  gaits,  the  sublimest  atti- 
tudes, the  most  marvellous  costumes,  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary equipages  that  can  in  all  the  world  be 
seen.  But  to  the  manners  in  Musard's  rooms.  They 
will  hold  two  thousand  persons.  Three  fourths  of  the 
auditors  may  sit.  One  fourth  must  stand.  Now,  were 
the  three  fourths  sitting,  men,  and  the  one  fourth  stand- 
ing, women,  not  fifty  of  those  men  would  rise  to  give 
seats  to  fifty  of  those  women.  This  is  my  inference 
from  a  thousand  little  instances  of  men  comfortably 
sitting,  and  of  women  painfully  standing,  which  in  the 
last  four  months,  I  have  witnessed  in  those  fashionable 
resorts. 

If  one  were  to  go  about,  seeking  causes  for  this 
absence  of  civility  to  females,  he  might  perhaps  find 
one  in  the  general  unchastity  of  French  women,  tend- 
ing to  diminish  that  feeling  of  chivalrous  respect 
towards  the  sex,  which  is  inborn  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
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[Other,  in  the  fact  of  thousands  on  thousands  of 
females,  who  here  acting  out  of  woman's  legitimate 
sphere,  thus  tend  to  degrade  the  sex,  and  consequently 
the   consideration  in  which  they  might  otherwise  he 
held.      The   aristocratical   legitimatist  finds    another 
cause  in  the  ftourgeome-tendencies  of  the  times,  ten- 
dencies  quite  destroying  out  of  the  Frenchmsui's  char- 
acter all  the  politeness  which  once  was  a  prominent 
feature  therein.     That  the  French  are  less  polite  than 
formerly,  not  only  to  French  women,  but  likewise  to 
French  men,  and  to  strangers,  is  a  well  understood 
fact.     That  the  Parisians  of  1837  even,  are  less  polite 
than  were  the  Parisians  of  1827,  is  also  a  fact,  asserted 
hy  the  competent,  who  have  closely  studied  them  at  these 
different  periods.     The  legitimatist  tells  you  that  not 
only  are  democratic  tendencies  and  neglect  of  civili- 
ties, contemporaneous  in  France  ;  they  likewise  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  eiSect.     On 
this   assertion  I   shall   now  remark  nothing.      Louis 
Philippe   is   a   Citizen  King,  and  the    tendencies  of 
French  politics  are  more  and  more  to  republican  and 
democratic   ideas.     The   etiquette   of  the  old  Royal 
Court  has,  in  a  great  measure,  disappeared,  and  there 
is  a  general  indifference  to  those  graceful  forms  of 
courtesy, — wherefrom  you  infer  the  courteous  heart, — 
which,  scouted  out  of  society  by  the  Grand  Revolution, 
came  partially  back  with  the  Empire  and  the  Restora- 
tion, to  be  again  half  banished  by  the  Revolution  of 
1830.      They  hardly  abide  in  the  aristocratical  pre- 
cincts of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.     Its  legitimatist 
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noblemen  and  noblewomen  however,  still  profess  to 
cherish  the  courteous  forms  and  spirit  of  the  old  regime. 
They  live  uncontaminated  by  the  hourgeaine  of  the 
kbgdom.  They  enter  not  the  abode  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. They  hardly  condescend  to  know  of  his  royal 
f(§tes,  and  haply  in  the  coming  autumn,  they  may  care- 
lessly ask  among  themselves,  *  Pray,  did  Louis  Phi- 
lippe have  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  last  winter.' 

But  while  I  am  thus  cogitating,  the  queen  has  re- 
tired. It  is  the  signal  for  a  general  abandon  and 
breaking  up.  The  dance  and  the  music  cease.  The 
halls  are  vacant.  The  lights  are  out.  The  (^te  of 
the  Citizen  King,  is  among  the  things  of  the  past.  It 
has  joined  the  long  catalogue  of  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Tuileries. 
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XV. 

THE    PARISIAN    CAPfs. 

The  traveller  may  search  Europe  over,  and  he  will 
find  nothing  to  correspond  throughout,  with  the  Esta- 
minets,  the  Restaurants,  and  the  Cafes  of  Paris.  The 
general  distinctions  between  them  are  these.  An  esta- 
minet  is  a  place  where  tobacco  is  smoked,  yarious 
sorts  of  beverages  are  drunk,  and  generally  cards  and 
billiards  played.  A  restaurant  is  one,  where  break- 
fasts and  dinners  are  eaten.  A  cafe  is  another,  where 
breakfasts  are  taken,  dominos  played,  and  where  coffee, 
ices,  and  all  refreshing  drinks  may,  at  any  hour,  be 
enjoyed. 

In  Paris  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  Cafts. 
Of  these,  the  most  ancient  is  the  Cafe  Procope,  and 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  It 
was  established  by  an  Italian,  named  Zoppa.  Oppo- 
site  to  it,  once  stood  the  Comedie  Franyaise.  This 
theatre  gave  place  to  the  studio  of  Gros,  the  famous 
painter.  That  studio  vanished,  and  now  a  paper 
magazine  is  on  its  site.  The  Cafe  Procope  still  sur- 
vives. It  has,  however,  somewhat  changed  in  the 
character  of  its  public.  Formerly  the  resort  of  Rous- 
seau, Freron,  Voltaire,  and  the  epigrammatic  Piron, 
it  is  Qow  chiefly  patronized  by  students  at  law,  medi* 
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cine,  and  literature.  There  do  they  assemble  in  their 
lofly,  sugar-loafed  hats,  republican  locks  hanging  over 
their  shoulders,  unwashed  beards,  and  negligent  attire, 
to  chat  with  the  dame-du-comptoir,  joke  about  the  Pan- 
dects, and  play  at  dominos.  For  this  last  sport,  they 
seem  to  have  a  perfect  passion.  The  custom  is,  to 
play  for  breakfasts.  The  losers  then  play  among 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  him  who  at  ten 
o'clock  entered,  and  merely  called  for  hb  petit  jpatn, 
and  cafi  au  lait^  to  retire  at  the  hour  of  four,  having 
first  deposited  some  fifty  francs  with  the  divinity  of 
the  place,  or  at  least  obtained  from  her  a  tick  for  that 
small  sum.  This  is  the  genuine  public  of  the  Cafb 
Procope.  Sometimes,  however,  shall  you  there  see 
authors  and  artists,  as  Gustave  Planche,  Gigoux  the ' 
young  painter,  Henri  Foumier,  Eugene  Renduel,  and 
others,  but  no  dramatists.  The  theatre  has  abandoned 
St  Germain-des-Pres.  The  other  noted  Cafes  on  this 
side  the  Seine  are,  the  Voltaire,  the  Moliere,  and 
lastly  the  Desmares,  an  aristocratical  resort,  where 
often  congregate  silent  and  stem  deputies  from  the 
extreme  droit. 

But  if  you  would  see  the  Parisian  Cafes  in  all  their 
peculiarities  and  magnificence,  come  over  the  Seine 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  walk  along  the 
Boulevards.  There  is  a  Cafe,  peculiar,  though  not 
very  magnificent,  in  a  little  dark  street  near  the  Halle 
au  ble.  I  mean  the  Cafe  Touchard.  At  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  do  here  assemble  all  the  pro- 
vincial actors  and  actresses,  who,  coming  up  to  this 
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wide  theatre  of  human  exhibition,  desire  to  engage 
their  professional  abilities  for  the  winter.  It  is  then  a 
sort  of  ybire  aux  comidiens.  The  directors  of  operas 
and  theatres,  in  huge  white  cravats  folded  conseqti^il* 
tially  about  their  chins  and  mouths,  here  meet  and 
converse  with  them,  in  significant  and  majestic  mode. 
They  scan  them  up  and  down,  listen  attentively  to 
their  pronunciation,  read  over  their  recommendations, 
and  if  the  adventurer  be  a  female,  scrutinize  carefully 
her  teeth,  gait  and  smile.  If  in  these  last  three  items 
she  be  unexceptionable,  you  will  see  her,  a  fortnight 
hence,  at  the  Variet^s.  If  she  have  a  strong  arm,  a 
stentorian  voice,  and  can  look  the  termagant,  the 
director  of  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin  is  sealing  an 
engagement  with  her.  If  she  have  a  spiritual  face, 
and  a  polished  lady-like  bearing,  she  stands  theohance 
for  a  place  among  the  third  and  fourth  rate  artists  at 
the  Theatre  Franjais. 

In  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  is  the  Cafb  de  la  R6- 
gence.  It  is  the  great  resort  of  chess-players.  Former- 
ly, it  was  much  frequented  by  Jean  Jacques,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  Here  was  likewise  the  scene 
of  Philidor's  triumphs.  The  gar^on,  if  you  ask,  will 
show  you  the  very  spot,  where  that  world-renowned 
player  was  wont  to  sit,  and  marshal  kings  and  bishops, 
and  knights.  Enter  the  Cafe  at  midday.  There  are 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  matches  playing.  What  uni- 
versal silence!  What  intent  expressions!  The  au- 
tomaton of  Maelzel  himself,  could  not  look  more 
gravely,  or  ponderingly.    Observe  that  venerable  man 
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in  the  corner^  his  bald  head  protected  by  a  Mack  day- 
cap.  His  face  reposes  between  his  two  hands,  resting 
on  his  elbows.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  sig- 
nificance in  his  gaze  upon  the  board  before  him.  In- 
deed he  is  a  picture  of  abstraction.  He  has  actually 
forgotten  with  whom  he  is  playing.  In  Tain  the  gar« 
9on  reminds  him  of  the  haoaroiae  he  ordered.  Before 
his  fleshly  eye  is  that  small  battle  ground,  with  those 
stationary  armies.  But  in  his  mental  vision  these 
ranks  are  all  in  motion.  And  now  those  pawns  have 
been  swept  from  the  field.  That  knight  is  in  posses- 
sion of  yonder  castle.  The  queen  dashing  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  has  cried  havoc ;  and  those  fearless  old 
bishops  with  a  single  pawn  have  checked,  and  then 
checkmated  the  king.  His  design  now  springs  into  the 
hand  of  the  player,  and  quick  as  a  flash,  it  is  em- 
bodied in  his  move.  There  are  still  good  players  at 
the  Caf(&  de  la  R^gence,  but  its  grand  players  have 
passed  away,  and  with  many  a  once-famed,  but  now 
deserted  favorite  in  Paris,  may  it  exclaim  in  the  words 
of  Charles  V.  at  his  convent, — ^  Ah,  mes  beaux  jours, 
oii  etes  vous  ?  ^ 

At  one  end  of  the  Palais  Royal,  is  the  Cafe  des 
Aveugles  et  du  Sauvage.  It  is  subterranean.  You 
descend  too,  in  more  senses  than  one,  when  you  visit 
it  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  its  orches- 
tra is  composed  of  half  a  dozen  blind  men,  thither 
every  evening  led  from  the  Hopital  des  Quinze-Vingts, 
to  accompany  with  their  instruments,  a  man  costumed 
like  a  savage,  while,  rolling  horribly  his  eyes,  and  still 
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horribly  grinning,  he  plays  the  battle  of  Wagram,  on 
a  drum.     This  is  evidently  a  low  resort.     Nothing  is 
demanded  for  admission,  but  when  in,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  take  something ;  and  on  settling  up,  you  find 
your  cofiee  costing  twenty  sous,  instead  of  eight.     The 
scene  of  youths,  and  even  old  men  with  arms  in  loving 
proximity  to  certain  necks,  may  not  be  strictly  evan- 
gelical, but  yet  you  who  wish  to  study  every  phase  of 
Parisian  life,  will  hardly  pass  under  the  Arch  of  the 
Columns,  without  for  a  few  moments  dropping  in  to 
see  the  blind  musicians,  and  hear  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
In  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  right  behind  the  Ex- 
change, is  the  little  Cafe  du  Report.     It  is  the  Ex- 
change for  women.     From  the  grand  Bourse  are  they 
excluded,  by  a  decree  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 
Their  passion  for  speculation,  however,  is  not  to  be 
thus  quenched.     They  gamble  away  fortunes,  sipping 
orgeat  in  the  Cafe  du  Report.     Mademoiselle  Mars 
has  furnished  one  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  that 
little  room.     It  is  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Let  us  walk  into  it.     Pretending  to  read  the  Cours  Au- 
thentique,  you  may  hear  this  conversation : — *•  Tiens, 
bonjour,  ma'me  Fricard,  comment  que  9a  vous  va  ? ' 
^  Pas  trop  bien,  ma'me  Chaffarou.    Mes  Espagnols  me 
donnent  bien  du  tintouin.     Vingt*-et-un  et  demie,  moi, 
qii'  avais  achete  k  trente-trois !     It  appears  that  Don 
Gomes  has  gone  into  the  Asturias.     The  rascal,  he  has 
ruined  me.'     *  C'est  bien  fait,  ma'me  Fricard,  pour- 
quoi  que  vous  n'avez  pas  des  ducats.     J'ai  revendu  A 
b^mfice,  maintenant  je  vais  acheter  de  THaiti,  c'est  fini. 
x« 
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Je  ne  prends  plus  de  cinq^ — ^vous  ne  savez,  ma  chere, 
on  va  le  rembourser  le  cinq^  on  donnera  du   trois.^ 
*  Le  rembourser  I   quelle  horreur !    ma^me  Chafiarou. 
Comme  si  i^on  ne  ferait  pas  mieux  de  rembourser  lea 
aasignats.     J*en  ai  encore  pour  six  cent  mille  francs, 
dans  mon  secretaire.     V^la  bien  les  Gouvemments.^ 
A  third   woman    now  rushes    in,    all    business-like. 
^  Don*t  you  know,  ladies,  Don  Carlos  has  just  gained  a 
battle  over  the  Chrislinos,  has  killed  thirty  thousand 
men  and  taken  one  cannon.     Telegraphic  despatch, — 
th;;  Cortes  are  a-going  into  just  nothing  at  all.'    '  What 
a  simple,  thing  you  are,  Madame  Potard,  for  an  old 
midwife,'  interrupts  the  Chafiarou.    *  Don't  you  see  it's 
all  a  trick.     Gardez  vos  coupons.     Il-y-aura  hausse 
fin  courant, — ^le  report  ira  bien — ^Demandez  plutot  a 
Monsieur  Auguste.'    M.  Auguste,  a  sort  of  Courtier  de 
marrons  of  the  place,  has  just  come  in.     '  Que  voulez 
vous,  mesdames,  des  differh^  ou  des  perpetuelles ; — 
des  Beiges^  ou  des  Romains,     lUy-a  long  temps  que 
nous  n'avons  rien  fait  ensemble.     Oserai*je  vous  ofirir 
un  petit  verre  de  Kerch  ? '     '  Oh,  c'est  trop  fort,  Mon- 
sieur  Auguste,  du  daux  s'il  vous  plait.'     *•  Gar9on,  says 
Auguste,  *•  trois  verres  d'huile  de  rose.' — Madame  Po- 
tard changing  her  mind,  shouts  out,  ^  Garden,  decid^- 
ment,  j'aimerais  mieux  du  cognac'     There  would  be 
much  amusing  in  this,  were  it  not  for  the  disastrous 
impoverishments,  to  which  such  chat  is  often  but  the 
prologue. 

A  few  steps  from  the  Cafe  du  Report  bring  you  to 
where  wax,  until  lately,  the  Cafe  Mozart,  for  a  short  time 
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one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  frequented  in  ail  Paris. 
It  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  in  the  second 
story.    N^o  Frenchman  wishes  to  ascend  stairs  in  search 
of  coffee.     It  had,  however,  this  advantage ; — its  dame- 
du-comptoir  was  a  heroine.     It  was  Nina  Lassave,  the 
mistress  of  Fieschi,  who  so  gracefully  bowed  to  every 
gentleman,  as  he  entered  or  left  the  room.    While  she 
presided,  that  Cafe  was  in  high  glory.     Thousands  on 
thousands  flocked  thither,  first,  to  look  at  her ;  secondly, 
to   talk  with  her ;  and  thirdly,  to  enjoy  moka  in  her 
presence.     Nina  sustained  her  fame  with  noble  self- 
possession.     A  little  circumstance,  however,  quite  be- 
yond her  control,  required  an  absence  of  nine  days^ 
into  what  we  should  call  the  country.    Alas !  she  never 
returned ;  and  the  Cafe  Mozart,  with  its  mirrors  and 
music,  joined  the  Past 

Every  theatre  has  in  its  vicinity  a  Cafe.  At  these 
Cafes,  and  likewise  those  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
principally  congregate  the  actors,  the  actresses,  and 
the  dramatic  authors  of  the  time.  You  may  see  them 
most  frequently,  between  ten  and  twelve  at  night. 
There  do  they  gather,  some  to  discuss  the  perform- 
ances, and  some  to  estimate  the  applause  of  the  even* 
ing.  Those  who  have  received  the  latter,  call  im- 
portantly for  Kirch,  or  eau-de-vie.  Those  who  have 
not,  merely  sip  sugared- water,  and  vent  their  disap- 
pointment in  repetitions  of '  qtiel  public  I^^sacriJ*  The 
authors  sometimes  mingle  with  them,  and  sometimes 
sit  apart.  There  sitting,  they  ruminate  and  combine. 
That  gentleman,  with  eye  resting  on  vacancy,  and 
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who  but  rarely  tastes  his  cool  sorbet^  is  conceiving 
out  a  dramatic  plot.  You  perceive  that  he  has  now 
called  for  a  havaroUe,  He  sips  it  gently.  Be  assuied 
he  has  advanced  to  intrigues  and  tend^^st  colloquiea. 
Has  he  at  length  taken  to  Ctife  noir  ?  'Tis  no  small 
proof  that  his  plot  is  growing  thick  and  romantic ; 
that  he  wanta  the  inspiration  of  its  aroma,  and  the 
images  which  its  strength  and  hues  may  perchance 
call  up.  Has  he  finally  become  restless,  and  demanded 
a  carafe  of  cognac  7  You  are  safe  in  the  remark, 
that  he  is  at  last  dealing  with  the  darker  passions,  that 
he  is  composing  for  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St  Mar* 
tin,  and  that  a  catastrophe  of  revenge  and  blood  is  on 
the  eve  of  developement.  The  dame-du-comptoir 
notices  nothing  of  all  this.  She  little  dreams,  that 
before  one  week  elapses,  she  may  be  applauding  or 
damning  the  very  work  of  art,  whose  elements  have 
just  now  been  half  derived  out  of  dispensations  from 
her  own  unconscious  hand. 

The  literary  patronage  of  Cafes  is  not  always  their 
only  one.  Many  are  distinguished  for  their  political 
publics.  The  Cafe  Valois,  and  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  have 
been  renowned  resorts  for  men  of  the  Restoration,  as 
the  Caie  Liemblin  has  been  frequented  peculiarly  by 
the  Liberals.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
these  distinctions  are  not  now  very  strongly  kept  up. 
Legitimatists,  Doctrinaires,  and  Republicans,  the  dy- 
nastiques  and  the  anti-dynastiques,  may  find  them- 
selves, on  any  evening,  glowering  at  each  other  from 
different  tables  of  the  same  Cafe.     Merchants  and 
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stock-jobbeis  numerouslj  meet,  between  twelve  and 
two,  before  Tortoni^s.     And  at  evening,  as  you  drop 
therein  to  melt  an  ice,  you  will  frequently  observe 
individuals  conversing  in  a  style,  conclusive  to  any  but 
tbe  superficial,  tbat  their  theme  is  ducats.     Decidedly, 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  Parisian  business,  is  to  strut 
daily  up  and  down  before  Tortoni^s.    If  you  would 
have   the  earliest  intelligence   from   any  part  of  the 
earth,  go  to  Tortoni's.     Moreover,  if  you  would  enjoy 
chocolate  and  ices,  such  as  no  other  parts  of  the  earth 
can  equal,  go  likewise  to  Tortoni's.     Tortoni^s  ices 
are  as  far  beyond  all  other  ices,  as  Taglioni^s  dancing 
is  beyond  all   other  dancing.     Taking  your  seat,  the 
garden  presents  you  a  little  carte,  in  whose  two  col- 
umns, under  the  words  '  Creme  ^  and  ^  Fruits,'   you 
read,  among  other  things.  Citron,  Vanille,  Framboise. 
You  select  a  Framboise.     In  a  few  moments,  the  gar- 
9on  deposites  before  you  a  silver  plate  whereon  stands 
a  goblet  holding  a  spoon,  a  glass-bottle  miraculously 
half-filled  with  frozen  water,  a  little  basket  of  wafer 
cake,  and   the   Fnimboise,   ascending  cone-like,  six 
inches  above  the  glass  which  sustains  it.     Different 
persons  have  different  modes  of  taking  an  ice.     At 
Tortoni's,  I  know  of  no  one  in  particular,  preferable 
to  any  other.     If  you  be  not  advanced,  however,  it 
may  perhaps  be  well  to  secure  such  a  position  that, 
while  each  gelid  morceau  is  vanishing  away  upon  tbe 
palate,  your  eye  may  rest  upon  one  of  the  fairest 
dames-du-comptoir  near  the  Boulevards;     Tortoni's 
ices,  moreover,  should  be  taken  with  extreme  slow- 
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nesB,  and  with  little  or  no  conversation.  Nothi 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  legitinu 
delight,  which  these  delicious  combinations  are 
tended  to  create.  For  a  Framboise,  you  pay  o 
franc,  likewise  leaving  two  sous  on  the  table  for  t 
gar^on.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  brilliancy,  a 
beauty  and  vivacity  of  a  scene  around  Tortoni^s, 
a  pleasant  summer^s  evening. 

Qf  the  magnificent  Cafes,  there  are  eight  or  tc 
between  which  I  know  not  how  to  choose.  At  t 
Cafe  de  Foy  one  hears  never  the  clatter  of  domino 
the  game  b  there  forbidden.  At  the  Cafe  du  Cave 
and  the  Cafe  d^Orloans,  may  be  enjoyed  the  finest  roo 
in  the  metropolis.  At  the  Cafe  of  the  Opera  Comiqi 
you  drink  it  from  cups  of  greatest  magnitude  ai 
weight.  At  the  Cafe  Vivienne,  it  is  placed  befo 
you  on  tables  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marbl 
At  the  Cafe  des  Vari^tes,  it  is  served  up  in  the  mic 
of  orientai  splendor,  and  also  at  Veron^s.  Suppose  \ 
walk  into  Veron^s.  Instantly  you  pronounce  it  mo 
richly  ornamented  than  any  other  mere  Cafe,  in  Par 
The  gilding  of  various  parts  is  in  a  gorgeous  prof 
sion,  that  recalla  whatever  you  may  have  read  of  ti 
golden  house  of  Nero.  The  ceiling  and  walls  a 
wrought  here  and  there  mto  the  most  lovely  fresco 
of  birds,  and  flowers;  fawns,  nymphs,  graces  m 
images  in  all  fantastic  forms.  Four  immense  aj 
gilded  chandeliers  hang  from  the  ceilmg.  A  tall  ca 
delabre  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  two  bea 
tiful  lamps  stand  on  the  comptoir.     These  lights  ill 
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minating  these  colon  and  this  gilding,  make  the  scene 
brilliant  beyond  all  description.  And  then  the  mir« 
rors,  so  located  as  to  double  and  redouble,  nay,  twenty 
times  to  reflect  what  has  been  described.  Here  is  not 
merely  one.  Cafe  Veron  to  dazzle  and  enchant,  but  a 
scare  of  them.  There  is  not  a  Cafe,  nor  hardly  any 
tiling  else  in  Paris,  which  is  not  abundantly  supplied 
with  looking-glasses.  The  French  of  Louis  Philippe, 
can  no  more  live  without  them,  than  could  the  French 
of  Louis  XIV.  They  are  indeed  not  now,  as  formerly, 
carried  about  by  ladies  as  they  promenade  the  streets. 
But  walking  through  any  street,  or  any  passage,  you 
may,  if  so  please,  pause  at  every  moment  to  adjust 
your  locks  in  a  mirror.  There  are  mirrors  in  every 
street ;  mirrors  walling  the  rooms  of  every  dwelling- 
house  ;  mirrors  multiplying  every  boutique.  There 
are  mirrors  in  the  Diligences,  and  mirrors  in  the  Om- 
nibuses. There  is  for  them  no  place  too  high,  nor  none 
too  low.  They  line  the  Hall  of  Diana  in  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  reflect  the  boot-black  half-a-dozen  times,  as 
he  polishes  your  nether-self,  beneath  the  sign  of  *'  On 
cire  les  bottes.'  Paris  itself  is  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Europe,  but  Paris  in  all  its  mirrors,  is  twenty  times 
larger  than  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  ^  It  cometh 
often  to  pass,*  says  Bacon,  ^  that  mean  and  small  things 
discover  great,  better  than  great  can  discover  small.* 
If  I  were  now  on  those  themes,  I  might  detect  in  their 
mirrors,  not  merely  ungenerous  evidences  of  their 
vanity,  but  one  vast  school  wherein  the  polished  man- 
pers  of  the  French  have  been  educated.  But  here 
comes  the  cafe  nair. 
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Coffee  is  to  the  Frenchman,  what  tea  is  to  the  £ng* 
Ushman,  beer  to  the  German,  eau-de-vie  to  the  Russian, 
opium  to  the  Turk,  chocolate  to  the  Spaniard,  and,  I 
dare  not  say  what,  to  the  American.  Men,  womea 
and  children,  of  all  grades  and  professbns,  drink  cof- 
fee in  Paris.  In  the  morning  it  is  served  up  under 
the  aromatic  name  of  cafk  au  lait.  In  the  evening, 
it  is  universally  taken  as  cafe  noir.  AAer  one  of 
Vefour^s  magnificeDt  repasts,  it  enters  your  stomach 
in  the  character  of  a  settler.  It  leaves  you  volatile, 
nimble  and  quick  ;  and  over  it  might  be  justly  poured 
those  pleasant  compliments  which  Falstaff  bestowed  on 
Sherris  sack.  The  garden  at  your  call  for  a  demp' 
ta$se^  has  placed  before  you  a  snowy  cup  and  saucer, 
three  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  petit  verre.  He  ventured 
the  petit  verre^  inferring  from  your  red  English  face 
that  you  liked  liqueur.  Another  gar9on  now  appears. 
In  his  right  hand  is  a  huge  silver  pot  covered,  and  in 
his  led  another,  of  the  same  material,  uncovered. 
The  former  contains  coffee,  the  latter  cream.  You 
reject  cream,  and  thereupon  the  gar9on  outpours  of 
the  former  in  strange  abundance,  until  your  cup,  ay, 
and  saucer  too,  actually  overflow.  There  is  hardly 
space  for  the  three  lumps;  and  yet  you  must  con- 
trive somehow  to  insert  them,  or  that  cafe  noir^ — 
black  it  may  indeed  be  called, — ^wili  in  its  concen- 
trated strength,  be  quite  unmanageable.  But  when 
thus  sweetly  tempered,  it  becomes  the  finest  beverage 
in  the  whole  world.  It  agreeably  afiects  several 
senses.     Its  liquid  pleases  all  the  gustatory  nerves ; 
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its  savor  ascends  to  rejoice  the  olfactory,  and  even 
your  eye  is  delighted  with  those  dark,  transparent  and 
sparkling  hues,  through  which  perpetually  shines  your 
silver  spoon.  You  pronounce  French  coffee,  the  only 
coffee.  In  a  few  moments,  its  miracles  begin  to  be 
wrought.  You  feel  spiritual,  and  amiable  and  conver- 
sational.   Delille^s  fine  lines  rush  uitd  your  memory : — 

*  Et  Je  crob  da  g6nie  fcproavant  le  reveil, 
fiolie  daat  ebaque  gootte,  un  rajon  du  soleil.' 

You  almost  express  aloud  your  gratitude  to  the  gar- 
9on.  In  his  sphere,  he  seems  to  you  a  beau-ideal.  His 
hair  is  polished  into  ebon.  His  face  has  a  balmy  ex- 
pression that  enchants  you.  His  cravat  is  of  intensest 
white.  His  shirt-bosom  is  equally  elegant.  His  round- 
a^bout  is  neat  and  significant.  Upon  his  lefl  arm 
hangs  a  clean  napkin,  and  his  lower  extremities  are 
quite  wrapped  about  in  a  snowy  apron.  His  stockings 
are  white,  and  he  glides  about  in  noiseless  pumps.  At 
your  slightest  intimation,  he  is  at  your  elbow.  He  is  a 
physiognomist  of  the  quickest  perception.  He  now 
marks  the  entrance  of  yonder  aged  gentleman  with  a 
cane.  Calmly  he  moves  for  a  demi-tasse.  That  aged 
gentleman  is  an  habitue.  He  glances  his  eye  at  the 
title  of  half-a-dozen  Gazettes,  and  having  found  that 
i(hich  he  desired,  lays  it  aside  carefully  upon  his  table. 
Having  divested  himself  of  gloves  and  hat,  he  sits 
down  to  cafe  noir^  and  the  gazette.  That  man  pa- 
tronizes only  Veron^s.  He  is  not  its  hahitui  of  ten  or 
twenty  years,  but  of  forty.    It  has  changed  proprietors 
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five  times ;  but  even  as  Mademoiselle  Mars,  has  per* 
formed  under  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the  Em- 
pire, the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution,  and  is  still 
fresh,  and  true  to  her  vocation,  so  has  this  hahitui  sur- 
vived those  five  proprietory  regimes,  still  continuing 
true  to  Veron's.  With  several  others,  he  has  now  got 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  establishment,  and  when 
it  exchanges  hands,  its  inventory  is  made  out  somewhat 
thus: — 

13  marble  tables  400  francs. 

24  stools,  nearly  new  125     << 

7  kabUuiSf  nearly  used  up,  but  capable  of 
enduring,  say,  five  years  600     '* 

That  individual  has  no  physical  or  moral  type  out  of 
Paris. 

Tapping  your  cup  with  a  five  franc  piece,  the  gar- 
den approaches,  and  taking  the  coin  advances  with  it 
towards  the  dame-du-comptoir,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
*  huit— cent.'     The  dame-du-comptoir — 

And  where  out  of  France,  will  you  find  a  dame-du- 
comptoir?  The  English  sometimes  call  her  by  the 
blowsy  name  of  barmaid.  But  there  is  a  wide  ocean 
rolling  between  that  graceful,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
universally  recognising  divinity,  and  her  to  whom  the 
English  apply  that  abominable  name, — a  name  reeking 
with  exhalations  from  mugs,  and  beer  bottles,  and  stable- 
boys.  This  lady  sits  stately  behind  her  cotnptoir.  Two 
large  silver  vases  stand  in  front  of  her,  filled  with  spoons. 
At  her  right  hand  are  several  elegant  decanters,  and  at 
her  lefl  a  score  of  silver  cups,  lumped  up  with  sugar. 
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There  is  moreover  a  little  bell  within  reach,  to  sum- 
mon the  gar9on,  and  wide  open  before  her  are  the 
treasury  boxes  of  the  Cafe.  Her  business  is  to  super- 
intend  the  gardens,  and  receive  moneys.  Her  influ:- 
ence  is,  by  her  graceful  presence,  to  refine  the  whole 
scene. 

You  may  remark  that  such  public  vocation  is  out  of 
woman^s  sphere.     I  can  hardly  coincide  with  you.     I 
must  say,  however,  that  since  some  European  tmvel, 
my  ideas  with  regard  to  whati«  woman^s 'legitimate 
sphere,  have  become  somewhat  confounded.     I  ask 
myself, — shall  I  take  the  circle  drawn,  in  the  United 
States,  around  her  rights  and  duties,  as  a  standard,  and 
condemn  every  instance  whereui  I  see  her  moving  out 
of  that  limit  ?    Or  must  its  radius  be  doubled,  and  made 
to  describe  a  circumference,  embracing  a  circle  four 
times  as  large  ?     This  latter  might  constitute  the  Euro- 
pean standard.    I  must  say  that  for  America,  I  prefer 
the  standard  which  there  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate.    I  consider  it  more  in  harmony  with 
woman's  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  physical  nature, 
and  I  venture  the  thought,  that  in  this,  her  more  truly 
legitimate  sphere,  her  character  is  to  take  an  expan- 
sion, and  she  herself  is  destined  to  exert  an  influence 
more  wide,  more  ennobling,  more  beautiful  than  yet  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  every  country,  from  Turkey  upwards,  woman  has 
her  certain  place.  In  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Ger- 
many, in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  more  than  all  in 
civilized  and  woman-adoring  France,  I  have  seen  her. 
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in  instances  without  number,  performing  offices  of 
hardship  and  notoriety,  with  which  her  heaven-given, 
womanly  nature  seemed  to  me  totally  incompatible. 
If  there  be  one  feature,  in  his  social  institutions,  more 
than  any  other,  worthy  the  exultation  of  an  American, 
it  is,  not  merely  the  reverential  estimation  in  which  the 
sex  is  held,  but  the  peculiarly  appropriate  sphere  in 
which  that  sex  generally  moves.  And  if  there  be  one 
subject,  as  I  believe  there  is,  in  which  the  old  world 
might  take  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  new,  it  is 
this. 

That  the  age  of  chivalry  has  passed  from  Europe, 
needs  not  the  meagre  evidence  that  no  thousand  swords 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  save  the  beautiful  Marie 
Antoinette.  Travel  over  Europe,  the  proofs  shall  stare 
you  in  the  face  wherever  you  go.  In  Munich,  a  wo- 
man does  the  work  of  printer's  devil.  In  Vienna,  I 
have  seen  her  making  mortar,  carrying  hods,  digging 
cellars,  and  wheeling  forth  the  clay ;  and  there  have  I 
also  seen  females  harnessed  with  a  man,  nay  with  a 
dog,  and  once  with  even  a  jackass,  to  a  cart,  dragging 
the  same  through  the  most  public  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  Dresden  she  saws  and  splits  wood,  drags 
coal  about  the  city  in  a  little  waggon,  and  wheels  eati 
ables  for  miles  through  the  highways  to  the  market,  in 
a  huge  barrow.  In  all  these  places,  in  France,  Italy, 
and  even  England,  may  you  note  her  with  basket  and 
scraper,  hastening  to  monopolize  the  filth  just  fallen 
upon  the  public  routes.  Jn  England  it  is  well  known, 
that  her  position  is,  generally  speaking,  less  dejpradin^ 
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Iban  on  the  Continent.     And  yet  in  England,  how 
often  do  you  find  her  duties  and  vocations  confounded, 
and  mingled  up  with  those  of  the  stronger  sex  I     How 
often  do  you  find  her  trudging  through  life  in  the  midst 
of  offices  and  associations,  that  never  should  be  linked 
with   woman^s  name  1     That  name  may  be  read  on 
public  coach-sides  with  those  of  men,  as  partner  in  the 
establishment.     Martha  Pitts  is  only  one  of  five  thou- 
sand, who  keep  post  horses  and  post  chaises,  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  one  of  the  last  public  signs  wherecm 
my  eyes  rested,  before  leaving  the  shores  of  England 
for  the  Continent,  was  linked  the  fairest  name  with  the 
foulest  vocation ; — *  Alice  Dove,  licensed  to  retail  spir- 
ituous liquors/     Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  titled 
and  the  very  wealthy ;  but  of  the  untitled  and  the  un- 
wealthy.     I  am  not  criticising  the  few  thousands,  but 
surveying  the  many  millions.     My  eye  is  not  on  the 
little  summit  of  a  pyramid,  but  upon  its  broad  base  and 
lai^e  centre. 

In  France,  females  do  vastly  more  degrading,  and 
out-of-door  work,  than  in  England ;  and  in  Paris,  they 
are  as  public  and  as  common  as  its  mirrors.  A  woman 
harnesses  up  Diligence  horses.  A  wcMoian  cleans  your 
boots,  as  you  rest  them  on  her  little  stand  at  the  Pont- 
Neuf.  At  the  theatres,  it  is  a  woman  who  sells  you 
your  ticket,  and  other  women  who  take  charge  of  the 
boxes.  At  many  mere  business-offices,  it  is  a  woman 
who  does  the  business.  Would  you  bargain  at  a  Chan- 
tier  for  a  load  of  wood  ?  you  bargain  with  a  woman. 
Would  you  be  conveyed  publicly  to  the  south  of 
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France?  you  receive  your  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Coupee,  from  a  woman.  There  is  no  shop,  of  what- 
ever description,  in  which  a  woman  is  not  concerned. 
There  is  indeed  hardly  a  department,  in  which  she 
does  not  seem  to  be  chief  manager.  The  greatest 
hotel  in  Paris  is  kept  by  a  woman.  You  see  her 
superintending  every  where; — ^in  the  reading-rooms, 
in  the  restaurants,  in  the  estaminets,  in  the  Caf^ ; — 
selling  tobacco  in  the  thronged  Tabacs ;  tending  caiH- 
nets  inodores  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre ;  loaning 
newspapers  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  writing  out  ac- 
counts in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ; — and  when,  alas,  her 
vocation  must  needs  render  her  form  invisible,  you 
shall  still  on  canvass  see  her  image,  large  as  life,  in 
fifty  streets  of  Paris,  under  these  pregnant  words ; — 
*A.  la  Matemite.  Madame  Messager, — sage-femme, 
9  jours,  Paccouchment  compris.  50  francs  et  au 
dessus.' 

One  might  infer,  from  most  of  these  instances,  that 
woman  had  changed  occupations  with  the  other  sex. 
So  far  as  cooking  is  concerned,  this  is  the  fact  But 
I  know  not,  if  the  remark  can  be  extended  farther. 
While  the  women  are  thus  active,  the  men  are  too 
generally  lounging.  Ten  thousand  brilliant  shops  in 
Paris,  are  each  day  and  evening,  presided  over  by  ten 
thousand  brilliant  women.  Here  is  certainly  no  unat- 
tractive spectacle.  Therein  is  revealed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  French ;  since  many  a  green-one,  and  many  a 
knowing-one,  is  beguiled  into  jewelry  and  kid  gloves, 
to  say  no  worse,  merely  because  it  is  pleasant  to  higgle 
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about  their  price  with  such  gentle  cheaters.  As  to  the 
beauty  of  these  divinities,  you  shall  hear  many  a  sigh 
horn  ancient  veterans  of  the  Consulate  and  the  £in- 
piie.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  young  loveliness  of 
those  times  has  vanished.  The  present  Is  an  old  and 
ugly  generation.  So  far  as  specimens  m  Cafes  are 
concerned,  the  remark  may  be  true.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  with  so  much  grace,  and  so  much  courts 
Uness,  and  so  much  gentleness,  allied  so  little  personal 
beauty.  I  hardly  know  an  example  that  may  he  safely 
recommended,  and  yet  he  who  should  of\en  walk 
through  the  Palais  Royal,  without  ever  looking  into 
the  Cafe  Corazza,  might  be  justly  charged,  in  travel* 
ler^s  phrase,  with  *  having  seen  nothing.' 

Betuming  from  this  episode,  I  go  on  to  say  that  as 
soon  as  the  garden  cries  *•  huit — cent,'  and  deposits  the 
coin  before  her,  the  dame-du-comptoir  abstracts  eight 
sous  from  the  hundred.  The  gar90D,  returning  your 
change,  invariably  looks  forward  to  a  small  paur'hoire 
for  himself.  If  you  leave  one  sous,  he  merely  inclines 
his  head.  If  you  leave  ttoo^  he  adds  to  the  inclination 
a  *  mercieJ*  Finally,  if  you  generously  abandon  three, 
he  not  only  bows  profoundly,  whispering  mercie,  but 
respectfully  opens  the  door  to  you  departing.  Depart- 
ing, you  will  always  look  at  the  lady  and  raise  your 
haL  The  quiet  self-possession  with  which  she  responds 
to  your  civility,  informs  you  that  she  has  bowed  to  half 
the  coffee  drinkers  of  Europe. 

Having  taken  our  demi^Uuse,  suppose  that  to  vary 
the  scene,  we   visit  an  estaminet.      Guided  by  ^  the 
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words :  *  Estaminet,  4  billiards,  on  joue  la' — for  *'  poule,' 
you  see  the  figure  of  a  chicken^ — ^let  us  ascend  these  stairs 
behind  the  Italian  Opera.  At  their  top  a  door  is  opened ; 
what  is  the  prospect?  Dimly  through  dense  tobacco- 
clouds  are  seen  groups  of  smokers  and  drinkers  chatting 
at  their  stands, — billiard  tables  and  men  in  shirt-sleeves 
flourishing  queues^  gar^ons  gliding  here  and  there,  some 
with  bundles  of  pipes,  some  with  bottles  of  Strasburgh 
beer,  and  some  with  eau-de-vie.  In  the  comer  you 
discover  a  white:capped  daroe^du-comptoir,  looming 
up  through  the  fog,  her  left  flanked  by  pipes  of  every 
length,  and  her  right  by  jugs  and  bottles  without  num- 
ber. A  garden, — alas,  not  the  clean  and  polished 
beau-ideal  of  the  Caf§  Veron, — advances  and  looks  into 
your  face  with  so  emphatic  an  expression,  that  you  are 
constrained  to  call  for  a  cigar  and  a  petit-verre.  Ob- 
serving more  closely,  you  now  perceive  in  one  wall  of 
the  room,  a  large  case  half  filled  with  ordinary  pipes, 
and  in  another,  still  another  case  with  pipes  of  rarest 
make  from  the  rarest  material,  the  veritable  iewne-de- 
mtr.  Among  the  thirty  or  forty  persons  here  assem- 
bled, there  is  a  great  deal  of  motion  and  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  before  a  half  hour  has  passed,  you  recog- 
nise four  or  five  difierent  languages.  In  the  midst  of 
the  variety,  there  is  one  thing  common, — smoke  is 
rolling  from  every  mouth.  Here  are  five  gentlemen, 
of  whom  two  are  in  uniform  of  the  Nati<xial  Guards. 
They  have  called  for  cards.  A  little  green  square, 
with  cards,  is  placed  upon  the  marble  table  before 
tiiem.      They  sip  coffee,  smoke  ordinary  pipes,  and 
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play  at  yingt-et-un.  They  are  Frenchmen.  Yonder 
dark  individual,  in  thoee  warlike  moustaches,  which 
extend  and  twine  about  his  ears,  and  who  smokes  that 
delicate  lady's  finger,  as  in  folded  arms,  he  seriously 
obaenres  the  players,  is  a  Spaniard.  You  observe  the 
old  gentleman  sitting  near  him.  Upon  his  table  is  a 
large  bottle  of  Strasburg.  His  right  hand  half  embra« 
ces  a  goblet  of  the  beverage,  his  left  is  around  the 
huge  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and,  as  with  half-closed  eyes 
he  pu&  those  careless  volumes  from  his  mouth,  you 
csannot  mistake  the  German.  The  players  at  one  of  the 
billiard  tables,  you  discover  from  their  language,  to  be 
Italians.  Those  at  the  other  are  Frenchmen,  and  he 
with  the  short  pipe  is  Engine,  the  finest  player  in 
Paris. 

That  Engine  does  nothing  but  play  billiards.  He  is 
autocmt  of  the  queue.  Professor  of  his  art,  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  has  just  come  from  giving  lessons  to 
the  Marquis  of  A.  or  the  Baron  B.  For  such  as  take 
any  interest  in  this  elegant  game,  the  play  of  Engine 
is  a  source  of  much  delight.  Indeed  parties  and  en* 
gagements  are  frequently  made,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  his  style.  He  plays  the  French 
game  of  three  balls,  counting  caramsy  and  doubled* 
pocketings.  Mark  his  elegant  and  easy  position.  With 
what  graceful  freedom  does  he  manage  his  queue,  and 
as  its  elastic  point  salutes  the  ball,  the  sound  is  half 
musical !  How  complicated  are  his  combinations,  and 
widi  what  swiftness  are  they  conceived !  He  has  un- 
questicmably  a  genius  for  the  game;— some  natural 
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capacities  that  way,  to  himself  mysterious,  and  for 
which  he  claims  no  praise.  You  deem  those  balls  in 
an  uncountable  position.  Engine  hardly  surveys  the 
table.  SwifUy  his  thought  passes  out  through  his 
queue  into  the  white ;  the  white  takes  the  red^  and 
cushioning,  spins  for  an  instant,  and  then  starts  off  into 
a  miraculous  curve  towards  the  lefl,  tapping  gently  the 
blue.  The  red  has  been  doubled  into  the  middle  pock* 
et.  There  is,  from  every  observer,  an  exclamation  of 
delight  Eugine  notices  it  not.  What  to  them  was 
mystery,  is  to  him  the  simplest  intellectual  combina- 
tion^ He  has  moreover  left  the  balls  in  the  best 
possible  position.  He  almost  always  leaves  them  so. 
Hence,  when  he  gets  the  run,  he  is  a  very  dangerous 
competitor.  With  him,  the  question  is,  not  so  much 
how  he  shall  count,  as  how,  after  counting,  he  shall 
leave  the  balls.  Nothing,  I  know  of  in  its  way,  is 
more  charming  than  to  watch  the  various  develope- 
ments  of  Eugine^s  design.  There -is  not  a  single 
direction  of  the  balls,  whereof,  previous  to  his  stroke, 
Eugine  is  not  aware.  Of  course,  Eugine  never 
scratches.  Those  providential  interferences  which  aim- 
less players  call  far-seeing  of  their  own,  are  not  within 
his  scope.  The  idea  of  being  in  luck  is  an  abstraction 
whereof  he  never  dreams.  Fortune  is  never /or  him, 
nor  against  him.  Pocketing  himself  would  be  a  phe- 
nomenon. He  never  makes  a  miss-queue.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  kissing  in  his  play.  His  strokes  are  firm 
and  gentle,  and  graceful,  and  full  of  thought  His 
spread  is  the  most  magnificent  thing  I  have  ever  seen, 
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and  his  siraight-haxards  are,  beyond  all^  expression, 
mairellous.  The  style  of  Eugine  is  as  far  beyond  all 
other  styles,  as  the  style  of  Paganini  is  beyond  ail 
other  styles.  Not  that  Eugine  never  misses.  But 
Eugine's  miss  is  finer  than  the  count  of  any  other 
player ;  and  as  Boswell  preferred  the  being  cut  by 
Johnson,  to  a  heartiest  recognition  by  any  other  Eng- 
lishman, so  might  you  more  plume  yourself  on  a  miss 
like  that  of  Eugine,  than  on  the  best  count  of  the 
best  individual  who  is  yonder  playing  with  him.  Until 
this  evening,  I  had  had  no  just  conception  of  how 
intensely  intellectual  is  the  genuine  game  of  billiards. 
Until  now,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  derive  my  plea- 
sure therein,  chiefly  from  the  sight  of  polished  balls 
noiselessly  coursing  over  a  plain  of  green,  or  darting 
off  in  angles  of  mathematical  regularity  : — from  listen- 
ing to  the  sharp  quick  click  of  their  hit,  or  the  tinkle 
of  bells  announcing  them  pocketed ; — and  more  than 
all,  from  that  extremely  agreeable  nervous  sensation 
along  the  arm,  which  attends  the  contact  of  queue 
with  ball.  I  now  felt  that  I  was  all  wrong,  and  that 
this  game,  like  chess,  was  to  be  appreciated  in  propor- 
tion as  it  embodied  thought,  and  that  random  shots  in 
the  one,  should  be  held  in  the  same  degradation  as 
random  moves  in  the  other. 

But  what^s  here  ?    Musi&  has  arisen.     Through  the 
thick  smoke-clouds,  we  dimly  see  two  figures,  male 
and  female.     They  have  each  a  violin.     Let  us  drop  . 
them  each  a  sous,  and  so  conclude  our  ramblings  and 
cogitations  among  the  Cafes  and  estaminets  of  Paris. 
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THE    CHILDREN'S    THEATRES. 

Walking  up  the  Passage  Choiseul,  your  eye  may  \h 
caught  by  a  tricolored  flag,  suspended  over  the  en 
trance  to  a  lateral  avenue,  and  upon  which  you  nriaji 
read  : — ^  Compte,  TheAtre  des  jeunes  Eleves.'  Nearly 
under  the  flag  is  a  little  office,  wherein  you  see  a 
miniature  theatre,  upon  whose  portal  are  the  following 
lines : — ' 

*  Pw  des  moan,  la  boa  (out,  nodeitiiMiit  U  brilla, 
Et  MDi  danger,  la  mire  j  condiiira  aa  filto.* 

If  you  Utter  the  words  *  un  stalle  d'orchestre,^  a  woman 
will  present  you  a  ticket,  for  which  you  pay  three 
francs.  Passing  into  the  avenue,  and  thence  up  two 
or  three  flights  of  stairs,  you  soon  may  find  yourself  in 
a  theatre,  containing  Rye  hundred  persons.  It  is  one 
of  those  theatres  peculiar  to  Paris,  on  whose  stage 
perform  only  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  years. '  There  is  a  similar  one  in  the  Passage 
of  the  Opera,  and  at  this  time,  Castelli  has  a  troop  of 
forty  playing  at  the  royal  theatre  of  the  Odeon.  You 
perceive  the  house  to  be  rather  miscellaneous.  Here 
are  sober  gentlemen  in  gray  hairs,  and  middle-aged 
men  with  the  red  ribbon,  and  young  bucks  in  long 
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curis.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  numerical  supe- 
riority of  dames  in  grisette  caps,  and  of  children  prat- 
tling, as  they  clap  their  hands  and  enjoy  sugar-candy. 
The  trulj  legitimate  public  of  this  theatre  is  composed 
of  women — ^nurses  or  mothers — and  of  boys  and  girls. 
They  throng  the  house  from  the  pit  to  the  gallery. 
This  establishment  was  commenced  in  1812,  and  is 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  Monsieur  Compte, 
who  writes  himself  down  ^  Physicien  du  Roi,'  and  who 
enjoys  an  European  reputation  as  the  most  skilful 
jog^r  of  the  time. 

Three  loud  knocks  are  now  heard.  The  company, 
expressing  its  satisfacticn  in  ^Ah,  ah,  enfin,  enfin,^ 
settles  itself  down  to  quiet  The  eight  or  ten  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  strike  up,  and  the  little  curtain 
ascends.  Before  you  are  many  stage-dressed  child- 
ren, one  of  whom  represents  Louis  XIV.  and  another 
Mwlampt  de  Muntenon,  and  they  begin  the  vaudeville. 
The  vaudeville  now  prevails,  not  only  at  this,  but  at 
nearly  every  Parisian  theatre.  It  is  a  sort  of  comedy 
interaun^ed  with  songs.  The  music  of  the  song  is 
generally  a  stolen  fragment  from  some  favorite  opera 
of  the  time.  Like  many  other  works  of  art,  it  requires 
an  edncated,  or  rather  an  artificial,  taste  to  enjoy  it. 
To  me  it  appeared  at  first  particulariy  absurd.  The 
song  seemed  to  have  no  relation,  or  a  very  ridiculous 
one,  to  the  plot  and  characters  of  the  piece.  It  is 
often  introduced  as  a  sort  of  winding  up  of  a  scene. 
When,  for  instance,  two  personages  in  wrath,  have 
frowned  and  scolded  at  each  other  for  a  reasonable 
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time,  their  indignation  ascends  into  its  climax  by 
suddenly  darting  into  some  song,  fierce  indeed,  and 
wherein  each  perhaps  accompanies  the  other.  A 
love-scene  is  concluded  by  a  song.  Grief  waxes  high, 
and  vents  itself  in  a  song.  Hope,  fear,  despair,  any 
of  the  passions,  having  talked  themselves  out,  dash  into 
a  song.  The  song  of  the  vaudeville  seems  to  be  the 
outlet  of  feelings,  for  which  mere  natural  speech  is 
inadequate.  The  piece  itself  is  generally  of  the  mo8t 
unsubstantial  stuff.  It  is  one  of  the  most  trivial  of  the 
forms  of  comedy.  French  genius  is  more  prolific 
therein  than  in  any  thing  else  dramatic.  In  November 
last,  twenty-one  new  vaudevilles  were  brought  out  at 
the  Parisian  theatres. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
first-performed  piece.  It  engaged  the  talents  of  about 
twenty  children,  most  of  whom  were  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  was  historical,  and  embodying  as  it 
did,  in  those  little  bodies  and  piping  voices,  some  per- 
sonages and  events  of  a  grand  French  epoch,  seemed, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  queer.  The  perform- 
ances, however,  were  in  general  very  excellent. 
The  gesticulation  was  abundant  and  pertinent  The 
singing  was  worthy  much  praise.  The  self-possession 
of  each  actor  and  actress  was  complete.  The  parts 
were  committed  perfectly,  and  they  were  distinctly 
enunciated.  The  little  rogues  frowned  at  the  right 
place,  laughed  at  the  right  place,  took  snuff  when  it 
was  proper,  made  love  as  they  ought  to  have  done ; 
and  frowning,  or  laughing,  or  snuff-taking)  or  love^ 
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making,  .they  were  clapped  by  as  small  a  set  of  hands, 
and  bravoed  by  as  infantile  a  set  of  voices,  as  can  we!} 
be  imagined  in  a  theatrical  public.     As  the  drama  wm 
a    new  one,  there  arose,  at  the  final  dropping  of  the 
curtain,  a  loud  call  for  the  author.     Tlie  curtain  r^- 
ascended,  and  one  of  the  actors,  about  eight  years  of 
age,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  with  n 
bow  and  air  which  the  polished  Duke  of  Choiseul  him- 
self, in  his  courtliest  mood,  might  not  in  vain  have 
copied,  tmnounced  : — *•  Messieurs,   (never  *  Dames  tt 
Messieurs,^)  la  pi^ce  que  nous  avons  eu  Phonneur  ii 
Tous  presenter  ce  soir,  est  de  Messieurs  Dandin,  Bra- 
zier et  Melesville ;  * — and  having  again  bowed,  he  re- 
tired.    *£st-il  fini,  maman?'    asked  a  little  urchin, 
sucking  an  orange  behind  me.      *•  Qui,  mon  petit 
coBur,'  replied  the  mother — *•  C'est  joli  ^a,  n'est-ce- 
pas?'     ^Cest  trop  court;'  responded  the  incipient 
critic. 

And  now  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  boy,  screaming 
oat,  in  its  highest  key,  the  *  Entr'  Acte,'  with  masses  of 
candy,  sugar-plums,  oranges,  and  cake  crowding  the 
basket  before  him.  The  juvenile  purchasers  discusscfl 
Its  contents  and  the  merits  of  the  last  performance, 
until  the  curtain  arose  for  the  next  vaudeville.  Its 
plot  was  simply  this.  Two  children  purloining  from 
an  old  servant  the  key  to  an  apartment  of  the  house, 
entered  it,  and  in  their  mischief  broke  a  costly  vase. 
The  father,  suspecting  the  servant^  discharged  him, 
notwithstanding  his  denial.  The  servant  had  sus- 
picions of  the  children,  and  assuming  the  character  of 


ft! 
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a  showman  9  by  a  representation  on  the  principle  of  a 
famous  one  in  Hamlet,  brought  home  the  fault  so 
forcibly  to  the  children,  before  whom  with  others,  he 
was  giving  an  exhibition,  that  they  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  confessing  their  fault,  asked  their  father^s 
forgiveness.  The  piece  was  intermingled  with  many 
wholesome  remarks  on  truth*telling  and  duty-perform* 
ing.  Its  morality  was  unexceptionable,  and  addressed 
itself  to  a  very  attentive  audience.  It  was  not  unlike 
one  of  Miss  Edgeworth^s  simple  moral  tales  drama* 
tized  for  youth.  The  parts  of  the  children  performed 
by  little  Desir  and  his  sister  Henriette,  were  among 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  acting  that  I  have 
lately  seen. 

But  if  you  would  enjoy  fine  acting  by  children, 
walk  over  to  Castelli's  youthful  troop,  now  performing 
in  the  large  royal  theatre  of  the  Odemi.  Ton  will 
there  have  not  merely  comedy  and  tragedy,  but  the 
pantomime  and  the  ballet.  The  English  madd  a 
great  cry  about  one  Master  Burke ;  but  here  may  you 
see  twenty  Master  Burkes,  and,  moreover,  twenty 
Mistress  Burkes.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impress 
sions  produced,  night  after  night,  upon  large  audiences 
by  Monsieur  Felix,  aged  eight  years,  and  Mademoi* 
selle  Celestine  aged  ten,  the  one  convulsing  them  with 
laughter,  the  other  filling  them  with  tears.  Nor  werQ 
they  alone  in  their  dtamatic  power.  Numerous  other 
parts  were  each  filled  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  ease, 
and  naturalness,  as  if  the  little  artists  had  been  to  the 
manner  bom.     The  pantoDaime  was  frntrnordinary^ — 
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not  a  word  spoken,  the  roguee  conducting  on  a  very 

mtricate    plot    to  its  end,   by  infinite  gesticulation. 

Nothing  could  better  verify  ^e  saying,  that  the  French 

are  bom  actors.    The  dance  was  extremely  fine.    It 

was  performed  by  sixteen  girls  not  yet  in  their  teens. 

And   beautiful  children  they  were  too;  for  whatever 

nay  be  said  of  the  ugliness  of  the  old  French,  the 

young  French  are  generally  handsome.     Moreover 

they  were  rouged  by  nature.     They  appeared  dressed 

in  tlie  wholesale  nudity  of  the  Grand  Opera  dancers ; 

they  pirouetted  with  equal  freedom ;  they  tripped  upon 

their  toes ;  they  looked  archly  or  languishingly ;  they 

waved  their  graceful  rose-wreaths ;  they  were  them* 

selves  adorned  tim>ughout  with  flowers,  and  in  this 

and  that  position,  resembled  mor^  a  living  bouquet 

boaad  up  and  then- negligently  scattered,  than  any 

thing  else  I  can  recall.     Their  combinations  were, 

many  of  them,  very  original.     In  the  last  which  I 

lemember,  they  radiated  or  flashed  swiftly  out,  each 

bold  of  another^s  hand,  from  a  little  knot  of  a  centre, 

to  a  wide  circumference.     Fancy  a  bud  wide  burstp 

ing,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  the  full  dimen* 

sions  of  a  rose,  and  you  have  an  image  of  this  beau- 

tiful  combination.     Mademoiselle  Charlotte,  by  her 

li^itness  and  grace,  renewed  the  applause  of  Taglioni, 

The  compliment  was  acknowledged  by  a  courtesy  and 

backward  walk,  in  the  approved  style  of  the  Grand 

Opera. 

In  the  Passage  de  TOp^ra  is  the  Gymnase  Enfantin. 
b  18  as  much  below  Mon^eur  Ck>ropte's  Theatre,  aa 
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Castelli's  troop  is  above  it.  Here  also  do  you  see 
youthful  performers  and  youthful  applauders.  That 
no  theatrical  taste,  however  young,  may  go  ungrati- 
fied  at  Paris,  has  been  established  in  the  third  story  of 
the  Palais  Royal  the  Th^&tre  S6raphin.  Its  per- 
formers are  not  children,  but  ombres  chinoises^  pup- 
pets, automata  of  great  size,  and  every  now  and  then, 
a  very  sagacious  dog  appears  upon  the  stage,  and 
helps  to  carry  on  the  drama,  much  to  the  delight  of 
fifty  or  sixty  nurses,  and  infants  just  from  the  breast 
These  last  constitute  the  public  of  the  The&tre  Sera- 
phin.  Step  in  there  any  evening,  between  the  hours 
of  seven  and  ten,  and  you  shall  see  scores  of  Parisian 
infants  taking  their  first  lessons  in  dramatic  taste. 

Why  does  the  theatre  so  largely  flourish  in  France  ? 
Chiefly,  of  course,  because  therein  the  French  do  see 
themselves.  But  may  not  the  above  sketch  help  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  These  little  establish- 
ments may  be  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  except  as 
illustrations  of  French  character.  As  such,  I  dwell 
upon  them.  In  them  I  discover  manufactories  of  thea- 
trical taste.  I  see  each  week  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children,  brought  within  the  charms  of  music  and 
stagei  scenery,  and  under  the  influence  of  dramatic 
action  easily  to  be  ccnnprehended.  I  see  them  wrou^t 
upon  by  these  agents,  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of 
their  lives.  I  see  their  manners,  habits,  feelings  and 
character, -taking  a  permanent  bend  from  these  early 
impressions.  But  while  these  juvenile  institutions  are 
fruitful  nurseries  of  theatrical  taste,  they  are  likewise 
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nurseries  of  theatrical  talent.  Here  are  beginning  to 
be  educated  the  dancers,  the  singers,  the  actors  and 
actresses,  who  will  hereafter  be  successful,  or  damned 
at  some  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-one  grand  theatres 
or  operas  of  Paris.  That  many  of  them,  like  Felix 
and  Celestine,  will  never  reach  those  goals,  is  un- 
questionably true.  Their  capacities  will  ere  then  be 
exhausted.  For  all  theatrical  purposes,  they  will,  in 
five  or  ten  years,  be  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age.  Of 
a  vast  majority,  however,  such  will  not  be  the  fate, 
and  in  due  time  may  they  advance,  and  aid  in  supply- 
ing the  large  demand  for,  and  consumption  of,  thea- 
trical abilities  in  Paris.  Then  may  they  at  last  enjoy 
an  adequate  compensation  for  their  labors.  Nothing 
is  better  understood  than  that  the  managers  of  these 
establishments  luxuriate  upon  their  profits,  while  the 
poorly  paid  children,  generally  the  offspring  of  poor 
parents,  are  very  poorly  fed,  poorly  clad,  and  poorly 
sheltered. 

But  these  establishments  are  not  merely  schools  of 
theatrical  artists,  and  of  those  artists'  patrons.  They 
are  institutions  wherein  are  taken  some  earliest  lessons  ' 

in  self-possession,  in  love  of  conversation  and  gesture,  \ 

in  the  subject  of  manner^  and  in  love  of  music.  And 
here,  too,  are  first  begotten  the.  love  of  pleasure,  and 
the  disposition  to  be  pleased,  a  passion  for  parade,  and 
iovie  of  applause,  and  love  of  the  artificial.  And  here, 
moreover,  are  taken  some  first  lessons  in  ennui.  In 
many  of  these  features,  a  French  youth  is  as  much 
developed  at  ten  years  of  age,  as  is  an  American  at 
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eighteen.  I  may  here  say,  howeyer,  that  the  latte 
has  the  better  of  the  former  in  the  practical  and  th 
useful. 

The  wide  and  momentous  question^  now  daily  aske* 
by  quiet  and  by  troubled  spirits  is — ^what  are  to  he  th 
fortunes  of  France  ?  The  answers  are  various ;  thei 
name  is  legion,  and  they  are  necessarily  conjecture! 
In  looking  around  for  some,  I  have  asked  what  are  th 
influences  operating  upon  her  children  and  her  youth 
The  man  and  woman  are,  in  the  main,  but  results  g 
impressions  in  early  life.  Describe  the  character  of  i 
mother  who  has  instructed  her  ofispring,  and  easil; 
may  be  given  the  character  of  that  ofbpring  develope 
into  manhood.  I  see  France,  the  mother,  teachli^ 
her  children.  I  see  a  large  system,  intellectual,  xbU 
gious,  physical,  moral  and  social,  devised  to  bear  <» 
her  youthful  offspring.  I  see,  moreover,  influence 
that  should  not  be  within  that  system.  In  the  estabiisli 
ments  above  sketched,  I  recognise  some  of  these  ea 
ceptionable  influences.  That  they  are  altogether  rep 
rehensible^  I  do  not  say.  That  they  help  to  creat 
that  self-possession  which  is  the  basis  of  all  goo 
breeding,  and  which  sheds  so  fine  a  charm  throug 
^e  lowest  and  highest  department  of  French  inte] 
course,  I  have  no  doubt.  Give  the  child  self-poesec 
sion,  and  he  bequeaths  it  to  the  youth>  from  whon 
inevitably,  it  is  inherited  by  the  man.  The  Frenc 
children  possess  this  trait  in  a  remarkable  degree 
They  go  much  into  public  scenes.  They  visit  ofle 
^ese  theatres.    They  are  taught  to  behave  witboi 
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gaticherie.  They  see  their  equals  self-possessed  and 
bold  upon  the  stage.  They  imitate.  The  stage  is 
here,  indeed,  a  school  of  manner^  for  the  young. 

Am  I  unphilosophical  in  tracing  the  Frenchman's 
love  of  conversation  and  gesture,  in  part,  up  to  simi* 
lar  influences  of  early  life  ?     There  may  be  such  a 
thing,  as  one   person  having  a  natural  tendency  to 
converse  and  gesticulatermore  frequently  than  another. 
That  such  tendency  should  be  innate  in  a  whole  na- 
tion,  I  can  hardly  believe.     I  attribute  this  feature  of 
the  French,  so  widely  distinguishing  them  from,  the 
English  for  instance,  to  early  education.     Get,  indeed, 
such  a  habit  once  into  a  people,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  it 
out.    It  is  called  nati(mal.     It  is  not  therefore  innate. 
The  parent's  ever-present  and  all-powerful  example, 
unoHisciously  creates  it  in  the  children.     Moreover, 
place  these  children  each  night  as  auditors  and  spec- 
tators in  a  theatre ;  let  them  hear  these  juvenile  actors 
and  actresses  conversing  rapidly  for  hours ;  let  them 
see  their  abundant  gesticulation ;  and  upon  their  own- 
selves,  by  the  imitative  faculty,  easily  may  be  en- 
grafted corresponding    features.      They  cannot  de- 
scribe to  their  friend  the  spectacle  of  the   evening, 
without  adopting  them.     There  are  some  traits  of 
individual   and  national  character  whose  causes  lie 
deep.    There  are  others  which  are  the  result  of  a 
thousand   little   circumstances,   in  their  combination 
powerful,  singly  considered,  but  feeble.    May  not  the 
trait  just  spoken  of  be  included  within  the  latter  class  ? 
Hand  in  band  with  much  conversation  and  much  ges- 
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ticulationy  is  the  with  to  excel  therein,  and  that  w 
in  successful  action,  works  out  what  men  call  mann 
a  word  whose  definition,  found  in  no  dicti<Hiary,  n 
he  distinctly  read  only  in  the  social  department  o^ 
polished  French  lady,  or  French  gentleman. 

That  the  love  of  mere  pleasure  for  pleasure's  o 
sake,  so  emphatically  French,  is  among  the  legitimi 
oibpring  of  these  theatres,  I  believe  to  be  true ;  a 
likewise  here  is  partly  created  their  peculiar  dispc 
tion  to  be  pleased.  In  the  subject  of  politics  and  gn 
emment,  they  are  perpetually  finding  fiiult.  In  matti 
of  pleasure,  they  continually  find  delight  There 
nothing,  however  insignificant,  whereat  they  do  i 
smile.  Caricatures,  wit  on  the  stage,  waggery  in  t 
streets,  trivialities  which  an  Englishman  would  let  pc 
in  silence  and  perhaps  contempt,  the  Frenchman  laug 
at  and  intensely  enjoys.  He  is  disposed  to  laugh,  i 
the  tendencies  of  his  youth  were  gay,  and  his  fi: 
smile  was  at  the  marionettes  of  the  Seraj^iin.  Tli 
the  French  are  not  now  so  gay  as  formerly,  is  unquc 
tionably  true.  And  their  gaiety  has  diminished,  to 
while  the  means  for  exciting  it  have  been  increase 
But  that  diminution  is  the  result  of  mighty  counterac 
ing  agents.  Within  the  last  half  century,  a  grai 
social  and  political  revolution  has  emancipated  masse 
It  has  set  them  to  thinking.  With  much  thought,  h 
it  given  much  seriousness.  It  has  opened  to  arabiti< 
a  thousand  new  passages  from  the  arena  of  frivoli 
and  mere  pleasure ; — ^passages  that,  however  sombr 
still  conduct  to  light.     If  in  the  last  fifty  years  ha^ 
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been  added  to  this  metropolis,  fif\y  grand  central 
sources  of  pleasure,  there  have  likewise  been  added 
fifty  thousand  topics  of  serious  thought.  I  am  near 
the  truth  in  saying,  that  the  French  are  a  little  less 
gay,  and  far  more  serious,  than  before  1789. 

The  love  of  music,  so  universal  among  the  Paris- 
ians,  is  inspired  into  the  children  by  the  orchestra  of 
their  theatres — not  of  simple  music,  but  music  ex- 
tremely artificial.  And  here  too,  I  see  generated  much 
of  that  love  of  all  the  artificial,  which  strongly  prevails 
among  the  French.  The  theatre  here  flourishing,  is 
throughout  a  work  of  art.  The  pieces  on  the  boards 
are  artificial  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  require 
an  artificial  taste  thoroughly  to  appreciate  them.  The 
children  study  combinations  far  from  the  simple. 
They  look  at  very  artificial  dresses,  very  artificial 
scenery ;  and  soon  upon  their  eyes  and  hearts  must 
pall,  what  in  its  mere  simplicity,  would  to  other  child- 
ren be  enchanting.  So  far  as  the  actors  are  concerned, 
there  can  be  nothing  more  unnaturalizing  than  their 
assumption,  their  feigning^  of  emotions  which  at  the 
time,  are  unreal  to  their  breasts.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this,  extremely  unpleasant  to  me  at  first.  I 
saw  before  me,'  children  without  the  artlessness  of 
childhood-— children  pretending  to  love,  pretending  to 
hate,  counterfeiting  hope  and  then  despair.  I  saw 
them  embodying  virtues  whereof  they  had  little  con- 
ception, and  vices  which  only  taint  maturer  years. 
And,  identifying  their  feelings  with  those  of  the  exhibit- 
ors, I  saw  hundreds  of  spectators  as  youthful  as  them- 
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selves.  Certaiiily  there  could  be  nothing  devised,  more 
fitted  to  use  up  in  young  hearts  their  feeling  for  the 
pure,  the  simple,  and  the  true,  than  such  theatrical 
representations. 

That  they  tend  to  generate  a  love  of  parade  and 
passion  for  pleasure,  I  have  hardly  any  doubt.  The 
processions,  the  decorations,  the  military  and  courtly 
^lows  upon  yonder  small  stage — what  are  they 
but  pictures  in  little,  of  real  scenes  upon  a  broader 
stage,  for  delighting  in  which,  those  young  spectators 
are  gradually  and  insensibly  educating  themselves? 
And  now  those  rounds  of  approbation  lowered  down 
on  Master  Cfaailes,  for  the  kingly  style  in  which,  as 
Louis  XIV.,  he  proclaims,  ^  I  am  the  state,'  and  on 
little  Caroline,  for  the  resistless  manner  wherewith 
she  solicits  a  royal  favor  for  a  friend — be  assured  they 
have  started  or  strengthened  many  a  desire  for  mere 
applause,  in  some  hundred  of  those  ambitious  listeners. 
Among  these  feelings  does  vanity  take  root ;  and  when 
you  tell  me  the  French  are  the  vainest  people  of  the 
earth,  I  answer,  they  ought  to  be  so.  The  causes 
tending  so  to  make  them,  are  numerous  indeed,  and 
too  powerful  to  be  withstood.  Vanity  still,  as  of  old, 
achieves  laughable  wonders  in  France,  and  peoples 
many  a  strange  scene.  Often  it  sends  a  corpse  to  the 
Morgue,  and  now  and  then  an  accused  to  the  Gour  d^ 
Assises.  When  Oursel  and  Pontelle  were,  last  week, 
asked  by  the  judge,  why  they  sent  anonymous  letters 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  falsely  implicating  them- 
selves of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  the  latter  an- 
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swered,  it  was  done  merely  that  they  migiit  be  ap« 
prehended,  and  enjoy  the  eclat  of  a  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  Fontelle  had  made  out  his  pom- 
pous defence  in  rhyme^  and  concluded  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  court  of 
justice,  with  these  words ; — '  When  actors  do  any 
thing  well  upon  the  stage,  they  are  applauded.  W^ 
have  not  talents  for  the  theatre.  But  here  we  are 
objects  of-  universal  attention.  We  have  got  some* 
thing  of  our  end.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ^ — and  Oursel  joined 
the  laugh,  and  Fontelle  and  Oureel  walked  triumph- 
antly out  of  the  court-room.  I  am  not  now  going 
to  accumulate  evidences  of  the  peculiarly  wide,  and 
strong  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  French*  I 
suggest  one  of  its  causes. 

That  these  establishments,  while  they  produce  love 
of  pleasure  and  disposition  to  be  pleased,  are  likewise 
secret,  and  hardly  traceable  sources  of  that  enni», 
which  heavily  bears  on  Parisian  society,  I  firmly  be* 
lieve.  In  them,  life  is  half  exhausted  long  before 
lifers  most  pleasurable  springs  have  begun  to  flow. 
An  old  age  of  cards  may  be  worthy  addition  to  a 
youth  of  follies ;  but  a  manhood  and  age  of  satiety, 
disgust  and  ennui,  are  natural  results  of  an  infancy  and 
youth  of  high  artificial  excitement.  A  desire  for  en- 
joyment may  be  strong,  where  the  capacities  for  en- 
joying are  half  used  up.  In  Paris  there  is  a  wide 
hankering  for  pleasure,  where  pleasure  may  never 
come.  They  who  early  fling  awiay,  or  waste  their 
patrimony  of  health  and  spirits,  may  well  look  for- 
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ward  to  that  destiny  which  awaits  all  moral  and  phys- 
ical spendthrifts.  Paris,  the  gayest  metropolis  of  the 
world,  is  likewise  the  saddest.  The  city  which  hears 
the  loudest  laughter,  likewise  witnesses  the  greatest 
numher  of  suicides.  If  vanity  sends  its  thousands  into 
courts  and  public  spheres,  mere  weariness  of  life  sends 
its  hundreds  to  the  Morgue.  Last  September  was  for 
Paris,  one  of  the  gayest  months  of  1836.  In  that  same 
month,-  in  that  same  city,  from  many  motives,  but 
chiefly  ennui,  there  were  nxty-six  suicides.  What 
other  city  of  Europe,  or  the  world,  has  a  public  show* 
room  for  its  unknown  dead  ?  And  who  would  imagine, 
as  at  ev^iing  he  walks  through  the  brilliant  arcades  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  amidst  its  ever-restless,  laughing, 
multitudes,  that  he  was  moving  amidst  masses  of  vice 
and  unhappiness,  to  which  no  other  scene  can  furnish 
a  parallel !  What  Paris  is  to  the  world,  the  Palais 
Royal  is  to  Paris.  Here  is  centred  the  brilliancy,  the 
vivacious  life  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  likewise 
here  in  secret  chambers,  are  first  cradles  of  Its  crime, 
its  wretchedness,  its  despair.  ^  Do  you  observe,^  said 
my  companion,  as  this  evening  we  walked  along  the 
Boulevards,  ^do  you  observe  that  mansion  so  bril- 
liantly illuminated  ?  It  looks  happy  enough.  I  know 
its  inmates.  They  are  tame  men  and  women,  who 
long  ago  used  up  life.  They  go  on  vegetating  now. 
They  are  as  gloomy  and  tristey  as  any  thing  you  may 
see  among  the  fallen  aristocracy  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain.  They  are  but  the  t3rpe  of  thousands.' 
The  traits  of  character  and  conduct  which  I  have  in 
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part  traced  upv  not  fanciAiUy  1  hope,  to  thede  little 
centres  of  juvenile  resort,  are  themselves,  indeed,  the 
effects  of  a  hundred  causes.  The  broad  tide  of  French 
feeling,  emotion,  thought,  and  opinion,  as  it  flows  in 
1837,  is  made  up  of  multitudinous  tributary  streams, 
whereof  some  have  been  running  for  ages,  and  some 
have  commenced  within  the  last  fiAy  years ;  whereof 
some  take  their  rise  in  depths,  and  some  upon  the  sur« 
face.  I  have  sourced  up  only  one  of  these  streams  to 
its  fountain. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
dramas  performed  at  these  theatres.  The  tendencies 
above  remarked  upon,  belong  to  them,  whatever  be  the 
moral  character  of  their  representations.  I  am  happy 
now  to  say,  that  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
this  character  is  not  very  exceptionable.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  at  all  the  great  Parisian  theatres,  the 
passions  put  into  action  in  the  tragedies  are  generally 
of  the  fiercest  description,  while  the  comedies  and 
vaudevilles  are  either  based  upon,  or  involve,  a  seduc- 
tion. For  the  former,  the  horrors  of  the  grand  revo- 
lution have  prepared  Parisian  audiences.  The  latter 
are  faithftil  transcripts  of  present  Parisian  life.  Into 
the  children's  theatres,  like  pieces  seldom  go.  Their 
dramas  are  light,  unsubstantial ;  seldom  are  they  im- 
moral. The  taint  of  the  general  spirit  has  not  fouled 
them.  In  the  midst  of  surrounding  impurity,  they 
generally  remain  pure.  In  this  respect,  I  doubt  not 
their  tendency  is  good.  And  if  all  influences  now 
working  upon  French  society,  as  it  passes  from  child- 
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hood  into  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood,  were  so 
modified  as  to  harmonize  with  the  morality  of  these 
little  plays,  the  social  aspect  of  things  would  here  be 
soon  much  changed. 

In  my  observations  upon  these  establishments,  I 
trust  I  may  not  be  charged  with  having  given  undue 
importance  to  insignificant  matters.  I  look  at  them 
only  as  a  single  wheel  in  a  vast  system  of  social  and 
moral  influences.  They  are  peculiar  to  this  metrop- 
olis. The  United  States  have  them  not.  In  no  other 
part  of  Europe  will  you  find  any  thing  like  them. 
For  an  explanation  of  what  is  peculiar  in  French  char- 
acter or  society,  its  peculiar  institutions  must  be  ques* 
tioued,  My  reader,  who  knows  what  great  ends  are 
wrought  by  small  means ;— who  sees  in  the  youth  of 
a  nation  the  image*  of  its  manhood ;— who  feels  how 
often  are  life-decisive  the  impressions  upon  the  young; 
— «nd  who  would  judge  of  their  future  by  some  ten- 
dencies of  their  present,  will  hardly  deem  the  hour 
wasted,  which  is  given  to  the  Children's  Theatres  of 
Paris. 
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THE  TOMBB  AT  ST.   DENIS. 

*  Sceptre  and  crown 

Hast  tumble  down, 
And  In  the  diwt  be  equal  made 
VVitb  tlie  poor  crooked  icytbe  and  epade.* 

Bhiblst. 

A  LEAOtm^s  walk  from  the  Banriere,  between  two  rows 
of  trees,  brought  me  within  sight  of  the  ancient  towers 
of  the  church  of  St  Denis.  This  church  is,  in  one 
respect,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  France ; — it  is  the 
burial-place  of  her  Royal  Dead. 

It  is  among  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  kingdom. 
Parts  of  it  trace  their  origin  to  the  time,  when  Christi- 
anity was  first  introduced  into  France.  In  the  year 
240,  St.  Denis  came  hither  from  Rome  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  sufiered  martyrdom  by  decapitation. 
The  legend  says  that  no  sooner  was  his  head  cut  off, 
than  St.  Denis  arose,  and  seizing  upon  the  detached 
portion,  conveyed  it  with  exceeding  gravity,  more 
than  a  league,  to  the  site  of  the  present  church,  while 
angels  chanted  round  him,  ^  Gloria  tibi,  Domine.^ 
Arrived  here,  he  deposited  his  head  at  his  feet,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  A  Roman  lady,  named  CatuUa, 
erected  a  tomb  over  his  body  in  815.  This  tomb  was 
soon  afler  enclosed  within  a  chapel.    In  496,  St. 
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Genevieve  le-established  this  chapel  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  580)  king  Chilperic  there  buried  his  young  son 
Dagobert.  This  was  the  first  royal  inhumation  at  the 
church  of  St.  Denis.  The  chapel  was,  in  629,  en- 
larged and  embellished  by  king  Dagobert;  and  the 
adjacent  abbey  of  monks,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
St  Benoit,  was  enriched.  At  different  periods  was 
the  chapel  reconstructed  and  improved,  until  it  took 
its  present  form  in  1373. 

The  first  object  which  caught  my  eye  on  entering, 
was  a  part  of  the  stone  tomb  of  old  king  Dagobert,  in 
a  wall  Ob  the  left.  Remounting,  as  it  does,  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  I  looked  upon  it  with  much  in- 
terest. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  gothic  chapel,  and  is 
caived  out  into  bass-reliefs.  These  bass-reliefs  are 
quite  curious.  They  represent  the  dream  of  a  certain 
Sicilian  hermit.  In  the  lowest  section,  you  see  Da- 
gobert dying,  while  St.  Denis  exhorts  him.  There 
also  do  you  see  a  boat,  wherein  stands  Dagobert^s  soul, 
while  devils,  of  unutterable  hideousness,  torment  it. 
In  the  next  section  above,  the  soul  of  the  poor  king  is 
still  seen  as  before,  surrounded  by  demons,  but  lo ! 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  are  approaching  upon  the 
waves  to  rescue  him.  Still  higher  up,  you  see  the 
king  raised  by  saints  towards  heaven  in  a  sheet,  and 
finally,  in  the  highest  compartment  of  all,  are  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Martin  kneeling,  as  they  pray  Abraham 
to  receive  Dagobert's  soul  into  his  bosooL  Leaving 
this  specimen  of  old  art  and  superstition,  I  walked  to  a 
similar  object  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  church. 
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This  was  another  part  of  the  same  tomb,  broken  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  and  here  was  the  reclining  form 
in  stone,  some  thousand  years  old,  of  Nanthildis,  Da- 
gobert^s  queen. 

I  now  walked  up  the  nave,  towards  the  choir.    The 
church  arose  m  the  graceful  gothic  style,  with  win* 
dows  of  here  and  there  antique  and  modern  stained 
glass.     I  was  not  particularly  impressed  by  its  archi* 
lecture.     Its  interior  looked  cheerless  and  used  up; 
and  I  thought  I  could  still  see  marks  of  its  sackings  in 
the  days  of  Ninety-Three.     A  tomb  upon  the  right 
caught  my  attention.      It  was  the  tomb  of  Francis  the 
First,  and  Claude  his  queen.     A  magnificent  tomb  it 
was,  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  sixteen  beautiful 
Ionic  columns,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.    These  col* 
umns  support  an  entablature,  or  rather  roof,  whereon 
are  five  kneeling  forms,  large  as  life,  of  Francis  and 
Claude,  with  their  children.      Beneath   this  marble 
roof,  upon  a  cenotaph,  lie  the  statues,  side  by  side,  of 
the  king  and  queen.      In  the  face  of  the  former,  I  re* 
cognised,  though  in  death,  that  chivalrous  expression 
so  illustrative  of  his  character. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  are  two  tombs  of 
nearly  equal  splendor.  The  first  is  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Anne  his  wife.  It  is  some  twelve  feet  high,  ten  long, 
and  perhaps  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by 
small  seated  figures  in  marble,  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Many  of  these  are  exquisitely  wrought,  but  not  one 
escaped  the  vandalism  of  the  Kevolution.  This  is 
fractured  in  an  arm,  that  in  a  foot,  and  another  lacks 
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a  portion  of  garment  The  adjacent  mausoleum  is  of 
Henry  11.,  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  his  queen.  On 
the  entablature  of  both  these  tombs,  are  kneeling 
statues  in  their  court  dress,  of  those  who  once  slept  in 
the  cenotaphs  beneath,  and  on  those  cenotaphs  are 
their  half  draperied  forms,  reclining  in  marble.  These 
are  among  the  richest  tombs  I  have  seen.  They  have 
nothing  approximating  them  at  Paris,  except  perhaps 
that  of  the  Countess  DemidofF  in  Pere  La  Chaise. 

As  I  walked  into  the  transept,  a  guide,  with  a  bun- 
dle of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  a  cane  in  the  other,  ap- 
proached.    '  This^^  said  he,  *  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Royal  Vault ; '  and  he  struck  his  cane  down  upon  a 
large   marble   slab  beneath   my   feet.      The   hollow 
reverberations  seemed  to  sound  through  all  the  arches 
of  the  vaulted  ceiling.      Beneath,  are  the  bodies  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  all  that  could  be 
found  of  the  bones  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette.    None  but  princes,  dead  or  alive,  may  enter 
here.     It  was  last  visited  by  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
King  of  Naples.     Napoleon  intended  it  for  an  impe- 
rial sepulchre,  and  a  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  was  here 
interred.     At  the  Restoration,  however,  his  body  was 
taken  up,  and  deposited  in  the  adjacent  burying-ground 
of  the  village  of  St,  Denis.     Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen, 
as  may  be  recollected,  were,  immediately  after  their 
execution,  buried  in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  old 
Madeleine  church  at  Paris.     There  they  rested  twenty 
years.     At  the  Restoration,  Louis  XVIIL  ordered  a 
search  for  their  remains.     What  of  them  could  be 
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found,  was  transported  to  this  vault,  and  a  beautiful 
expiatory  chapel,  surrounded  by  cypresses,  now  stands 
upon  the  spot  of  their  original  interment. 

The  guide  now  showed  me  about  the  church.  He 
pointed  out  the  windows,  whereon  were  painted  the 
heads  of  all  who  had  ever  ruled  in  France,  among 
which  I  quickly  recognised  Napoleon^s  and  Louis 
Philippe^s.  He  particularly  desired  me  to  notice  the 
high  altar,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  was  made  for  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Bcoiaparte  to  Maria  Louisa.  He  showed  a  monu- 
mental column  to  the  first  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  upon  whose  summit  stood  an  um.  The  heart  it 
once  contained,  disappeared  in  the  ravages  of  Ninety- 
Three.  Having  indicated  for  admiration,  this  and  that 
specimen  in  the  architecture,  my  guide  approached 
a  grating,  through  which  I  dimly  beheld  the  damps 
of  subterranean  sepulchres.  Those  sepulchres,  run- 
ning round  the  royal  vault  of  which  I  have  above 
spoken,  once  held  near  all  the  buried  Majesty  of 
France.  Before  descending  into  them,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  recall  a  few  facts  respecting  their 
pillage. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1793,  the  National  Convention 
decreed  the  destruction  of  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis.  A  committee  for  that  purpose 
was  immediately  appointed,  to  which,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  some  friends  to  the  Arts,  was  added 
another  committee,  charged  to  preserve  any  menu* 
ments  which  might  be  deemed  worthy  thereof.     To 
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this  committee,  are  we  indebted  for  the  three  beautiful 
mausoleums,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It 
was  on  Saturday  nig^t,  the  12th  of  October,  1793, 
that  the  committee,  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  went 
down  among  these  tombs  for  their  work  of  desecra- 
tion. Previous  thereto,  they  had  excavated  a  deep 
ditch  on  the  western  side  of  the  church,  for  the  pro- 
miscuous tumbling  in  of  the  bones  of  kings,  and 
queens,  princes,  princesses,  and  renowned  men, — the 
successive  accumulations  of  near  fifteen  hundred 
years.  The  first  body  disinterred  was  that  of  the 
great  Turenne.  It  was  in  perfect  preservation.  In- 
stead of  flinging  this  into  the  ditch,  the  committee 
placed  it  in  the  sacristy,  where  it  remained  eight 
months.  Thence  it  was  removed  for  exhibition  to  the 
Garden  of  Plants.  It  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  French  monuments,  and  finally  in  1799, 
entombed  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids;  where  at  this 
day  you  may  see  over  it,  a  splendid  cenotaph.  The 
next  body  they  came  to,  was  that  of  Henry  IV.  So 
well  preserved  was  it,  that  a  cast  was  taken  of  the 
countenance.  The  report  of  the  committee  states  that 
his  beard  and  moustaches  were  ^  in  excellent  condition.' 
Louis  XIU.  and  Louis  XIY.  were  well  preserved ; — ^the 
skin  of  the  latter  looking  black  as  ink.  As  to  the  body 
of  Francis  I.  it  was  completely  decomposed  ;  so  was 
that  of  Louis  XV.,  as  it  aught  to  have  been.  Our 
committee  now  arrived  at  the  tomb  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and  wife  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  who  died  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  sixty.    An 
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impressive  destiny  was  that  of  Henrietta  Maria.  One 
revolution  chased  her  from  the  English  throne,  another 
revolution  was  now  dragging  her  from  her  tomb  in  her 
native  land.  From  the  coffin  of  Charles  V.  who  died 
in  1380,  was  taken  a  well-preserved  crown  of  silver 
gilt ;  a  hand  of  Justice  in  silver ;  a  sceptre  some  five 
feet  long,  surmounted  by  foliage,  and  wrought  with 
extreme  beauty,  for  that  time.  In  the  coffin  of  Jeanne, 
his  wife,  were  found  parts  of  a  crown,  a  golden  ring 
and  bracelets,  a  distaff  of  gilded  wood,  slippers,  and 
much  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  Philippe-le-Bel 
likewise  bore  a  sceptre  of  gilded  copper,  a  golden 
ring,  and  the  fragment  of  a  diadem. 

But  a  chief  delight  to  our  pillaging  radicals,  if  in 
the  least  degree  antiquarian,  must  have  been  the 
breaking  open  the  stone  tomb  of  old  Dagobert,  who 
died  in  638,  and  whose  soul  we  have  already  contem- 
plated in  bass-relief,  passing  through  its  several  stages 
up  to  bliss.  After  having  broken  through  the  statue 
which,  as  usual,  served  as  a  cover  to  the  stone  sarco- 
phagus, they  came  to  a  coffin  of  wood  about  two  feet 
long,  lined  with  lead,  and  containing  the  bones  of  the 
king  and  his  queen,  enveloped  in  silk,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  little  division.  On  one  side  of 
the  coffin  was  inscribed — *'  Hie  jacet  corpus  Dagoberti,* 
and  on  the  other  : — *•  Hie  jacet  corpus  Nanthildis.' 
Near  by,  stood  the  leaden  tomb  of  Bertrand  Dugues- 
din.  The  skeleton  was  uninjured,  the  head  in  good 
condition,  and  the  bones  were  quite  white.  Duguesclin 
was  the  first  on  whom  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  by 
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the  Church*  Several  other  coffins  contained  pecu- 
liaritieSf  hut  I  particularize  only  that  of  Philippe-le* 
Long.  He  was  well  preserved  in  his  royal  robes,  and 
wore  a  crown  of  gilded  silver,  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  His  mantle  was  fixed  with  a  clasp  of  gold,  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge.  Other  golden  and  silver  orna- 
ments shone  upon  him,  and  his  right  hand  held  a 
sceptre  of  gilded  copper. 

These  royal  corpses  thus  uncoffined,  a  diadem 
plucked  from  one,  and  a  bracelet  from  another,  were 
all,  Louis  XIY.  and  Francis  I.,  as  well  as  the  oiean- 
est,  heaped  pell-mell  into  the  aforenamed  excavation. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  of  proud  French  Legitimacy 
thus  tumbled,  all  at  once,  by  the  light  of  torches,  into 
that  deep  ditch  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Denis ! 
Surely,  human  envy  could  desire  to  gloat  over  a  no 
more  humiliating  spectacle  than  this.  Let  not  the 
mightiest  prince  of  Europe  go  down  in  confidence  to 
his  sepulchre ;  for  the  time  may  come, — though  not 
within  fifleen  centuries, — the  time  may  come  when  a 
Convention's  committee  shall  be  breaking  into  his 
sarcophagus,  and  be  seen  at  midnight,  conveying  his 
rattling  bones  forth  into  the  degradation  of  a  com- 
mon ditch.  The  character  of  the  past  has  some- 
times been  reflected,  only  in  the  history  of  monarchs 
living.  One  part  of  the  character  of  Frenchmen 
might  well  be  read  in  the  history  of  their  monarchs* 
corpses. 

The  guide  now  turning  the  key  of  the  iron  grate,  it 
heavily  swung  back  upon  its  hinges.     I  descended. 
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and  by  dim  lights,  beheld  arches  branching  before  me 
into  various  directions;  while  beneath  them  stood, 
here  and  there,  huge  sarcophagi,  upon  most  of  which 
reclined  an  image  of  its  departed  royalty.  The  scene, 
with  its  terrible  associations,  was  not  unimpressive.  I 
doubt  whether  even  the  presence  of  the  bones,  which 
during  so  many  ages,  had  consecrated  those  last  narrow 
palaces  of  kings,  could  have  made  it  more  so.  The 
destiny  of  French  monarchs  when  living,  has  gener- 
ally been  unquiet  and  unenviable ;  but  even  death,  the 
giver  of  rest  to  all  others,  gives  no  rest  to  them  ;— 
they  are  banished  from  their  very  tombs.  Their 
coffins  now  lie  before  me,  tenantless.  Behold  those 
grim  images,  in  stone  and  marble,  still  holding  scep- 
tres, and  crowned  with  diadems.  The  passion  which 
laid  waste  (he  dwellers,  spared  their  dwellings.  And 
those  dwellings  here  still  stand ; — ^memorials  of  the 
dead  in  humiliation,  and  of  unhallowed  hatred  in  the 
living.  The  night  of  the  12th  of  October  is  already 
half  forgotten.  The  passion  it  witnessed,  has  ceased. 
The  desecraton  of  the  royal  dead  are  fast  joining 
their  corruption,  and  in  a  few  more  years,  will  all  be 
stretched  in  silence,  as  passionless  and  poweriess  as 
they. 

My  guide  now  struck  his  cane  upon  a  sarcophagus, 
8a3ring,  *This  contained  the  body  of  Clovis  I.'  I 
read  upon  it  the  following  inscription — *  Clovis,  First 
Christian  King.^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vault  is 
a  statue  of  Clotilde,  his  queen.  Proceeding  onward, 
we  came  to  the  coffins  of  the  princes  of  the  second 
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raoe«     Here  was  the  carved  out  stone  wherein  were 
once  the  bones  of  Charlemagne.     Here  was  the  tomb 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  that  of  Pepin  and  queen  Bertha. 
As  I  have  already  said,  upon  most  of  these  sarcophagi, 
were  reclining  statues  in  stone,  of  those  once  beneath. 
At  the  feet  of  each  king  couched  a  lion,  the  symbol  or 
strength ;  and  of  each  queen,  a  dog,  the  emblem  of 
fidelity.     We  nesit  came  to  the  tombs  of  the  third,  or 
present  dynasty.      There   was    the  sarcophagus    of 
Hugh  Capet,  and  near  it,  the  vault  of  St.  Louis  and 
his  sons.      Every  moment  the  guide  pronounced  a 
name,  glorious  or  degrading  in  the  history  of  FVance. 
Now  he  pointed  to  a  bust,  and  now  to  a  statue,  ascend- 
ing each  a  thousand  years.    At  length,  we  reached 
the  expiatory  chapel,  around  whose  walls  were  black 
marble  slabs,  containing  the  names  of  those  whose 
tombs  had  been  violated.    By  the  dim  light,  I  read  of 
them,  some  forty  or  fifty.     Nearly  opposite  to  this 
chapel,  is  the  original  entrance  to  the  imperial  vault, 
designed  by  Napoleon.     By  him,  on  February  20th, 
1806,  was  published  this  decree :  '  The  Church  of  St 
Denis  is  consecrated  to  the  sepulture  of  the  Emperors.^ 
That  entrance  is  now  closed  up  with  black  marble 
slabs,  surmounted  by  a  crown.     But  its  two  brazen 
doors  still  stand  there,  and  my  guide  pointed  to  the 
lock  for  three  keys,  which  was  never  to  be  opened 
save  by  an  order  from  Napoleon^s  hand.     An  order 
from    Napoleon's    handl      Thirty  years  only  have 
passed   away,  since   that  decree   was   issued.      Na- 
poleon  sleeps    hence   a    thousand    leagues,    at    St. 
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Helena.  Those  brazen  doors  have  been  wrenched 
from  their  hinges.  Legitimacy  has  again  gotten  pos- 
session of  St.  Denis,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Emperors 
holds  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  We  walked 
on,  pausing  here  and  there  before  a  statue  or  a 
sarcophagus,  till  we  arrived  at  a  far  away  vault, 
through  the  iron  bars  of  whose  door  I  beheld,  by 
a  lamp-light  feebly  glimmering,  two  modem-shaped 
coffins  in  black,  and  silver  embroidered.  They 
were  the  coffins  of  two  princes  of  Bourbon  and 
Ck>nde. 

The  subterranean  damps  had  now  quite  chilled  me. 
The  hour  of  evening  had  advanced,  and  I  heard  the 
clock  faintly  sounding  in  the  ancient  steeple  of  the 
church.  For  four  hundred  years  had  that  iron  tongue 
been  speaking  forth  the  steady  onwardness  of  time. 
The  mourners  of  twenty  kings  had  heard  it,  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  dead  into  this,  their  ro3ral  chamel  house. 
I  doubt  not  that  four  hundred  years  hence,  some  pil- 
grim from  my  own  country,  may  stand,  as  I  now 
stand,  among  the  sepulchres  of  St  Denis.  To  him, 
may  some  aged  cicerone  point  out  the  tombs  of 
coming  monarchs,  and  perhaps  the  dismantled  sarco- 
phagus of  Louis  Philippe  himself,  as  this  now  points 
out  to  me,  the  desecrated  coffin  of  Philippe-le-Bel ; 
and  yonder  may  he  designate  the  tomb,  then  broken 
into  fragments,  of  his  eldest  son,  and  that  son's  queen, 
a  princess  of  the  House  of  Mecklembourg.  What- 
ever destiny  awaits  France,  one  portion  of  that  ac- 
complished destiny  shall  be  read  in  the  royal  cemetery 
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of  St.  Deni9.  Departing  at  sunaety  an  hour^s  walk 
conveyed  me  back  once  more,  from  those  silent  sepul- 
chres, to  the  roar  and  rushing  life-tides  of  the  great 
metropolis. 
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THE    PARISIAN     MARKETS. 

If  there  be  one  respect  wherein  more  than  any  other, 
Pftris  is  central  to  all  the  world,  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
cookery.  Of  this  subject,  the  French  are  universally 
allowed  to  be  absolute  masters.  No  word  has  a  more 
rightful  place  in  their  vocabulary  than  the  word,  *•  gour- 
mand.^ But  let  it  not  be  hastily  inferred,  that  ali 
Frenchmen  breakfast  and  dine  well.  I  do  believe  that 
except  in  a  few  of  her  largest  cities,  there  can  be  no 
more  barren  and  unsatisfactory  eating  than  in  France. 
Nay,  I  query  whether  all  the  eulogies  we  hear  about 
French  cooking,  must  not  be  confined  to  Paris  alone, 
and  even  in  Paris,  to  some  half  a  dozen  renowned 
restaurants.  In  my  travels  through  the  kingdom,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  on  what  wretched  diet 
wretchedly  cooked,  the  millions  live.  In  my  observa- 
tions about  this  metropolis,  I  have  likewise  been  sur- 
prised to  find  its  multitudes  of  the  poor  classes  sub- 
sisting on  meagre  soups,  tasteless  bread,  villanous 
meats,  and  sour  wines.  There  is  a  numerous,  class 
just  above  the  very  poor,  which  lives  at  the  magazins-de- 
vin.  Then  come  the  wealthier  patrons  of  the  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  sous  eating-houses.  There  is  still  a 
large  and  richer  class  which  constitutes  the  public  of  the 
m2 
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two  francs  restaurants.     After  them,  come  the  respect- 
ably rich  supporters  of  the  third  and  second  rate  eat- 
ing-houses.    Finally  we  arrive  at  the  comparatively 
small  public  of  the  great  and  costly  centres; — the 
Rocher  de  Cancale,  Grignons,  the  Grand  Vatel,  the 
Deux  Freres,  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  Yefours   and 
Verys.    We  likewise  come  to  the  comparatively  few, 
who  at  hotels,-His  Meurices,  at  club-rootns,  and  at 
their  private  residences,  sit  down  each  day  to  sump- 
tuous banquets.     France  contains  thirty-three  and  a 
half  millions  of  people.     It  is  but  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  this  immense  multitude,  that  knows  any 
thing  from  experience  of  the  beauties  of  French  cook* 
ery.    No  one  however,  who  has,  not  so  much  a  relish 
for  food,  as  a  taste  for  eating,  but  may  wish  to  dine, 
though  but  in  imagination,  at  one  of  the   Parisian 
restaurants.    To  such,  moreover,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, as  dinner  time  is  distant,  to  walk  for  a  few 
hours  over  some  of  the  establishments,  through  which 
the  aliment  then  to  be  enjoyed,  has  passed,  ere  it 
reached  the  band  of  the  cook,  and  the  assiette  of  the 
gar9on.     If  all  Paris  were  to  be  annihilated,  except 
merely  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  called  its  system 
for  directly  administering  to  the  palate,  there  would 
still  remain,  in  buildings  and  people,  a  very  respect- 
able city.     And  if  we  should  go  still  further  on,  and 
annihilate  of  this  system  all,  except  what  legitimately 
tends  to  make  merely  our  dinners  and  breakfasts 
worthy  of  their  name,  still  would  there  survive  a  very 
large  town. 
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Of  these  establishments,  the  most  prominent  are  the 
Abattoirs,  the  Markets,  and  the  Ck>mestibles.    Of  the 
Abattoirs  there  are  fiye,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.    They  are  from  Napoleon's  idea,  and  have  all 
been  constructed  since  1809.     Previous  to  that  time, 
the  slaughter-houses  were  scattered  about,  here  and 
there,  over  the  city,  tainting  the  atmosphere  and  help- 
ing to  make  Paris  then,  what  Paris  is  now,  the  nastiest 
city  on  all  the  continent.    The  great  original  idea  of 
Bonaparte  was  worthy  of  him,  and  when  detailed,  and 
embodied  into  plans  by  Happe,  and  Radel,  and  Gisors, 
formed  the  most  magnificent  establishments  of  their  kind 
in  Europe.    They  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars.     Let  us  walk  through 
the  Abattoir  de  Popincourt.    Leaving  a  very  pleasant 
promenade  shaded  by  trees,  you  enter  a  large  gate, 
and  a  cicerone,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman  holding 
a  bunch  of  keys,  salutes  you  with,  *  Bon  jour.  Mon- 
sieur.*   You  are  within  four  walls,  embracing  a  paral- 
lelogram of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty,  by  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet.    This  amplitude  pleases  you. 
Around  this  space,  and  near  the  wall,  are  eight  howe" 
riuy  or  stone  buildings  for  oxen,  sheep,  and  calves, 
hither  brought  from  the  markets  of  Sceaux,  Poissy, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity.     They  will  accommodate, 
of  the  first,  four  hundred  head ;  of  the  second,  three 
thousand ;  and  of  the  third,  fifteen  hundred.    You  are 
delighted  with  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  interior  of 
these  buildings.    In  front  of  four  of  them,  and  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  are  four  other 
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buildings,  each  <Hie  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  by 
about  one  hundred  broad,  into  which  said  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  calves  are  momently  draped  to  the 
slaughter.  Each  of  these  buildings  is  separated  by 
a  finely  paved  and  slanting  court  into  two  piles,  which 
are  themselves  divided  ofif  into  sixteen  different  batch> 
ering  apartments.  The  ventilation  of  these  apart- 
ments is  perfect,  and  the  inclined  pavement,  which  by 
the  way, 

( all  the  time  tw»  blood,* 

is  kept  rather  clean,  by  water  continually  streaming 
over  it  from  two  elevated  reservoirs,  placed  on  a  third 
side  of  the  parallelogram.    These  reservoirs,  are  8up« 
plied  through  aqueducts   from    the   little   village   of 
Belleville.    The  division  of  labor  is  here  very  minute, 
and  the  speed  with  which  these  hundred  men  perform 
their  bloody  business,  might  quiet  the  fears  of  the  most 
voracious  eater  in  all  the  metropolis.     It  is  hardly 
worth  while,  particularly  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  the  animals,  in  this  stage  of  their  progress  onward 
to  their  destinies.     We  may  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  them  at  Grignon's,  under  the  more 
interesting  form   of  Fricandeau-au-jus,  and  Rognons 
a-la-brochette.     I  will  only  add  that  the  weekly  butch- 
ering in  this  Abattoir  is  of  about  six  hundred  oxen, 
one  thousand  calves,  fifteen  hundred  sheep,  and  two 
hundred  cows ;  and  that  a  duty  is  paid  on  each  slaugh« 
tered  animal,  of  six  francs  for  an  ox,  four  for  a  cow, 
two  for  a  calf,  and  for  a  sheep,  ten  Sous.    In  other 
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parts  of  the  estctblishment,  aie  spacious  rooms  for 
forage,  others  for  melting  and  preparing  tallow,  com- 
modious watering  places,  and  in  the  lofl  of  many  of 
them,  are  spaces  for  drying  skins.  The  Abattoir  of 
Popincourt,  with  that  at  Montmartre,  is  the  largest ; 
and  its  form  and  system  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
the  form  and  system  of  the  others. 

Of  the  twenty-two  provision  markets  of  Paris,  I  ob« 
aerre,  that  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  their  origin 
dates  not  back  beyond  1809,  aAd  that  afler  St.  Ger- 
mains  and  the  Halle-aux-Bles,  not  one  of  them  caa 
compare  with  the  fine  establishments  of  Liverpool, 
New-Castle-on-Tyne,  and  others  in  Great  Britain ;  nor 
distantly  approach  the  specimen,  superior  to  them  all, 
which  adorns  the  city  of  Boston.  The  largest,  and 
among  the  oldest  existing,  is  the  Marche  des  Innocens. 
The  space  it  covers  was  converted  from  a  cemetery  to 
its  present  purpose,  in  1786.  In  1813,  four  extensive 
wooden  galleries  were  erected.  About  that  time, 
Bonaparte,  under  whose  reign  nearly  all  the  improve- 
ments in  this  department,  were  begun,  conceived  the 
large  project  of  assembling  at  this  spot,  all  the  markets 
of  Paris,  in  a  square  of  one  hundred  acres.  A  noble 
scheme  it  was,  and  when  executed,  would  have  been 
a  fit  complement  to  his  splendid  Abattoirs.  Bonaparte 
fell.  The  stupid  dynasty  again  came  in,  and  with  it, 
much  of  that  indifierence  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
the  common  people,  which  characterized  it,  previous 
to  the  Grand  Revolution.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fish  market,  and  that  for  butter,  eggs  and  cheese,  tlie 
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Restoration  did  nothing  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands,  exposed  each  day  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  their  vocation  of  supplying  Paris  with 
provisions. 

Like  nearly  all  the  markets  of  Paris,  the  March6 
des  Innocens  is  of  wood.  Its  low  roofs  rest  upon 
little  posts,  and  open  as  the  buildings  are  on  every 
side,  their  appearance  is  altogether  bam-like  and  tei&- 
porary.  The  four  large  buildings  are  divided  off  into 
many  hundred  little  stalls,  in  each  of  which  presides 
a  female.  In  cold  weather,  she  keeps  warm  her  feet 
over  a  little  pan  of  coals,  and  her  hands  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  earthen  vessel,  half  filled  with  the  same  combus* 
tible.  And  yet,  why  such  a  glowing  mass  of  life  and 
muscle  as  she  unquestionably  is,  could  ever  need 
external  means  of  warmth,  la  a  little  mysterious.  I 
have  nowhere  seen  a  class  of  females  worthy  of  com- 
parison, in  certain  features,  with  the  market-women  of 
Paris.  They  are  hugely  big.  And  yet  it  is  not  so 
much  the  bigness  of  mere  flesh,  as  the  ample  and 
sturdy  developement  of  sinew.  Their  strength  is 
Herculean.  Their  muscle  is  not  only  largely  deve« 
loped,  but  intensely  so,  and  condensed  like  that  of 
a  tough  Normandy  dray-horse.  Their  voice  has  a 
breadth,  and  compass,  and  loud  vigorous  energy,  in* 
forming  you  that  the  vocal  organs  are  as  strongly  framed 
as  the  arms  and  legs.  I  know  of  nothing  more  artil- 
lery-like, than  a  battle,  in  their  unearthly  patois,  be- 
tween two  of  these  stentorian  voices.  In  their  dress, 
I  recognise  little  or  nothing  of  costume.    They  are 
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uniTersally  well  clothed.    Their  gannents  are  thick, 
and  warm,  and  never  ragged.    Their  heads  are  wrap- 
ped about  in  a  fancy  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  their 
feet  are  oAen  thrust  into  wooden  shoes  half  filled  with 
straw.    They  invariably  look  healthy,  in  red  John- 
bull*like  visages.     They  also  look  ugly  and  animal. 
I  cannot  recall  one  among  their  many  countenances, 
where  intelligent  expression  for  a  moment  ever  ar- 
rested the  step.    And  yet  I  do  remember  me  of  one. 
She  was  in  her  brown  youth,  and  enshrined  in  a  cer- 
tain stall  of  the  fish  market.     Squared  about  her  were 
four  broad  marble  slabs,  whereon  lay  extended  enor- 
mous salmon,  broad  turbots  and  delicate  sole,  and  in 
one  of  which  was  carved  out  a  basin,  wherein  swam 
many  an  eel.     Her  arms  were  folded,  and  her  two 
large  black  eyes  reposed,  in  a  sort  of  day  dream, 
upon  the  crimson  of  a  divided  salmon.    She  was  evi- 
dently rapt,  as  long  she  stirred  not,  and  hailed  no 
passer-by.    In  her  way,  she  was  no  bad  picture,  and 
yet  hers  was  alone  among  a  thousand  of  the  coarsest 
faces  I  have  ever  seen.    The  time  for  seeing  the  Mar- 
ch6  des  Innocens  is  a  little  after  midnight,  when, 
while  all  else  of  Paris  is  in  sleep  and  silence,  here 
arrive,  from  ten  leagues  around,  six  thousand  peasants. 
The  scene  is  curious  of  flaring  lamps,  and  crimson 
dresses,  and  active  motions  ;  the  rattling  of  carts, 
braying  of  asses,  and  the  shouts  of  women  as  they 
arrange  their  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts,  for  pur- 
chasers from  the  metropolis.    In  the  centre  of  this 
market,  ia  a  magnificent  fountain,  the  largest  in  Pturis; 
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and  near  the  fountain  is  a  little  miserable  lattice-like 
fence,  enclosing  some  monuments  erected  over  certain 
martyrs,  who  here   fell   in   the   revolution  of  1890. 
These  monuments  are  merely  six  or  eight  wooden  cru- 
cifixes,— some  broken  and  prostrate,  some  stuck  in  the 
earth ;  two  or  three  pyramids  of  the  same  material, 
hung  about  with  faded  amaranthine  circles ;  here  and 
there  a  green  cypress,  and  several  dirty,  ragged,  tri- 
colored  standards,  on  one  of  which,  as  it  sways  about 
in  the  wind,  you  may  read,  ^  Aux  Portiers  de  la  Halle, 
morts  pour  la  liberte,  27,  28,  29  JuQlet,  1830.'     On 
the  crucifixes  and   pyramids,   are   inscriptive   words 
almost  faded  into  the  illegible.     With  difficulty  I  made 
out  some  of  them  ;  ^  Here  lies  Charles  Laurent,  aged 
20,  who  fell  for  liberty,  his  country,  and  glory,  on 
28th  July,  1830.     Pray  to  God  for  him.*    I  deciphered 
this  stanza : 

*  Paaant,  4  no«  concitoyeiu, 
Va  dire  qn'ici  de  U  vie, 
Now  avoBS  rompa  laa  sleaa, 
Pour  le  aalut  de  la  patrie.' 

Like  the  half  dozen  other  monuments  to  the  victims 
of  1830,  here  and  there  erected  in  Paris,  it  is  wooden, 
mean  and  fragile,  seemingly  but  waiting  any  blast  from 
the  next  aroused  political  indignation  to  sweep  it  away. 
Leaving  the  March6  des  Innocens,  and  walking 
through  the  Rue  Tonnellerie,  you  pause  for  a  moment 
at  No.  3,  for  there  stood  the  house  in  which  Moliere 
was  born.  On  its  site  is  now  raised  a  tradesman's 
shop.     A  bust  of  the  great  dramatist  occupies  a  little 
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uiche  in  its  front,  and  underneath  are  these  words : — 
*  Jean  Baptiste  P.  Moliere.  This  house  stands  on  the 
site  of  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  in  1620.^  They 
moreover  pretend  to  show  you  the  very  Caf!§,  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  long  days  in  looking  and 
listening,  after  he  had  flung  away  books,  resolved  in 
future  to  read  only  society  and  the  world. 

A  short  walk  thence  brings  you  to  the  March^  au 
Poisson.     It  contains  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  stalls. 
Its  flag-stone  pavements  slant  away,  and  down  five 
channels  in  them,  continuUy   flow  five  pure  water 
streams^  from  a  fountain  at  the  upper  end.      Here 
fish  is  sold  wholesale,  by  auction,  from  four  o^clock  to 
eight,  each  morning,  and  then  retailed  during  the  day. 
It  is  commodious  compared  with  the  place  occupied  by 
the  fishmongers,  previous  to  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion.   Until  then,  they  presented  a  most  disgusting  and 
filthy  appearance.  Like  the  present  oyster-sellers,  and 
venders  of  flowers  on  the  Quai  Desaiz,  they  sat  wrap* 
ped  about  in  straw  mats  under  broad  red  umbrellas. 
They  had  no  other  screens  from  the  storm,  the  heat, 
and  the  cold.     At  present  their  situation  is  better.     It 
is  perhaps  in  harmony  with  the  situation  of  others  in 
this  uncomfortable  country, — a  country  where  inge* 
nuity,  while  achieving  triumphs  in  matters  of  luxury 
and  mere  fancy,  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  the 
usefiii,  the  comfortable, — for  real  positive  enjoyment. 

Having  passed  into  the  egg,  cheese,  and  butter 
market,  which,  like  so  many  others,  is  composed  of 
merest  wooden  sheds;  having  critically   tasted,  as 
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would  do  a  purchaser,  of  those  immense  masses  of 
Issigny  and  Goumay  butter,  immense  as  if  moulded  in 
the  compass  of  a  Winchester  bushel;  having  been 
hailed,  at  least  three  hundred  times,  with  ^qu^est-ce 
que  vous  cherchez.  Monsieur  ?  Approchez  done,  tenez, 
sacres  les  Anglais,^  you  are  happy  to  move  thence  into 
the  Marche  k  la  Viande.  This  is  the  large  meat 
market  of  the  city,  and  here,  in  another  stage  of  its 
progress  onwards  to  its  end,  may  you  see  the  lamb 
which  your  riot,  with  that  of  other  gourmands,  doomed 
perchance  this  day  to  bleed,  in  the  Abattoir  of 
Popincourt  This  market  is  composed  of  twenty-two 
buildings,  each  fifteen  feet  by  fiily,  and  about  thirteen 
high.  Looking  into  the  books  of  the  hureau^  I  find 
that  on  Wednesday  last,  the  quantity  of  beef  here 
sold  was  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds — of  veal,  eleven 
hundred*-of  mutton,  four  thousand  and  eighty— of 
fresh  pork,  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty.  Like  most  of  the  Parisian  markets,  it  has  its 
fountain,  and  like  them  too,  it  has  its  filth. 

And  here,  as  at  many  other  markets  and  in  many  a 
street  of  Paris,  will  you  see  the  decrotteur^  with  his 
blacking-pot  and  brushes,  and  little  box  whereon,  by 
the  way,  it  may  now  be  well  to  rest  for  a  few  moments, 
our  much-fouled  boots.  He  is  stationed  here  to  polish 
into  gentility  the  shoes  of  those  peasant  girls,  or  old 
women,  who  may  wish  towards  evening,  to  walk  up 
and  look  at  Napoleon's  column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
at  the  triumphal  arch,  or  the  gay  world  in  the  puUie 
promenades.    His  is  a  very  neoessary  vocation  in  this 
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nasty  capital.  The  French  will  not  exert  ingenuity  to 
keep  clean  their  streets.  They  do  exert  it  however,  to 
remove  the  efiects  of  their  uncleanness.  No  class  in 
Paris  is  un]»ovided  with  a  regular  shoe  or  boot  cleaner, 
at  a  charge  of  from  one  sous  up  to  five.  On  the  Point 
Neuf,  the  profession  is  oflen  exercised  by  a  woman, 
who  thereunto  also  joins  the  vocations  implied  in  these 
words :  *  elie  tond  les  chiens  et  coupe  les  chats.^  In 
some  of  the  passages,  the  decrottage-eat&hllahmentB 
are  magnificent.  They  are  very  richly  adorned ;  a 
lady  presides  therein,  and  while  two  gardens  are  giving 
to  your  boots  the  reflective  power  of  twenty  mirrors  in 
the  walls,  you  lean  comfortably  upon  the  arms  of  your 
damask-cushioned  seat,  and  read  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats.  Few  are  the  streets  of  Paris,  through  which,  if 
you  are  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  you 
can  promenade  without  great  offence.  The  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  may  be  clean  enough, 
and  yet  five  minutes^  walk  from  them  into  any  direc- 
tion, will  lead  you  among  a  hundred  streets,  thick  with 
mud  and  filth.  All  the  public  avenues  of  the  city  are 
paved ;  few  of  them  have  side-walks.  Hence  is  walk- 
ing in  Paris,  except  in  the  large  streets,  very  inconve- 
nient The  possession  of  a  well-developed  calf,  re- 
sulting from  springy  tip-toe  movements  over  large, 
uneven  paving  stones,  will  hardly  compensate  the  con- 
tinual danger  from  passing  and  repassing  vehicles.  It 
is  moreover  not  agreeable  in  respect  of  odor.  Paris 
was  first  paved  in  1189.  The  inducement  thereunto, 
actuating  Philippe  Auguste,  might  well  work  some 
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changes  at  the  present  time.  The  historian  Rigord 
relates,  that  as  this  King  was  one  day  walking  in  his 
royal  palace,  now  the  Palais  de  Justice,  ^  he  approached 
the  window,  where  he  sometimes  sat,  to  amuse  him- 
self by  looking  at  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  Carts 
drawn  by  horses  were  then  passing  through  the  CUe^ 
and  stirring  up  the  mud,  caused  thence  an  exhalation 
of  insupportable  odor.  The  King  could  not  stand  it, 
and  the  stench  pursued  him  even  into  the  interior  of 
his  pcdace.  Then  did  he  conceive  a  plan  very  diffi- 
cult, yet  very  necessary ; — a  plan  which  none  of  his 
predecessors,  on  account  of  its  great  expense  and  other 
obstacles,  had  dared  to  undertake.  He  convoked  2e 
bourgeois  and  the  prevot  of  the  town,  and  ordered 
them  to  pave,  with  stones  hard  and  strong,  all  the 
streets  and  ways  of  the  Cite.'  The  stench  which 
offended  royal  nostrils  in  the  twelfth  century,  still 
rises  strong  and  insupportable  in  the  nineteenth.  Were 
it  not  unphilosophical  to  generalize  about  the  character 
of  a  few  thousands,  from  the  habits  and  re^ences  of 
the  million,  your  nose  and  eyes  might,  from  their  ex- 
perience in  this  metropolis,  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  Parisians  of  1837,  are  the  dirtiest  people  in  Europe. 
Let  justice,  however,  be  given  where  due.  The  quays 
of  Paris  are  worthy  of  highest  praise.  While  the 
Thames  at  London  is  foul  as  the  foulest  dock,  the 
Seine  here  flows  between  lofty  stone  walls,  strongly 
and  very  elegantly  constructed. 

The  Marche  St.  Honore,  consisting  of  eight  large, 
open  buildings  like  those  already  described,  is  for  mis* 
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cellaneous  provisions.  It  is  located  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  of  Jacobins,  much  celebrated  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  about  it,  except 
that  here  I  first  witnessed  the  sale  of  frogs.  When 
Englishmen  laugh  at  the  French  for  eating  frogs, 
they  only  make  more  manifest  the  coarse  vulgarity  of 
their  palate.  That  an  animal,  whose  very  delicacy 
of  limb  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wonderful 
science,  had  rightful  claims  to  a  place  in  the  reper- 
tory of  a  French  cook,  was  a  delicate  and  a  bold  idea, 
worthy  of  great  Vatel  himself.  How  there  can  be  any 
thing  more  revolting  in  French  frog-eating,  than  in 
Snglish  eel-eating,  a  Parisian  cannot  easily  compre- 
hend. Suppose  your  frog  to  possess  bad  colors,  a  re- 
pulsive form,  an  ungraceful  gait ;  yet  let  him  but  pass 
through  the  transforming  mystery  of  Grignon^s  cook, 
and  what  to  the  eye  was  something  forbidding,  be- 
comes divinest  morcel  to  the  palate.  There  is  a  cook 
in  one  of  the  great  restaurants  of  Paris,  whose  broad 
reputation  is,  as  he  desires  to  have  it,  based  on  no 
other  bottom,  than  his  skill  in  serving  up  frogs^  legs. 
The  animals  at  the  Marche  St.  Honore,  to  the  number 
of  perhaps  five  hundred,  were  sprawling  about  alive 
in  a  large  tub.  The  poissarde  who  recommended 
them,,  thrust,  every  now  and  then,  her  brawny  arm 
down  into  their  depths,  turning  them  carelessly  up  and 
over,  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  wheat.  She  in- 
formed me  that  the  price  of  the  largest  was  six  sous, 
that  of  the  smallest  but  three.  A  purchaser  at  length 
arrived,  and  twenty  victims  were  eviscerated  and  de- 
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captitated  in  a  style  of  despatch,  well  worthy  the  Jaco* 
binical  associations  of  the  spot. 

Behind  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  is  St. 
Martinis  market.  It  is  finer  than  any  we  have  yet 
visited,  built  of  stone,  and  contains  near  four  hundred 
stalls.  It  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  only  market  in 
the  metropolis,  through  which  you  may  pass,  without 
being  hailed.  No  one  asks  you  to  buy.  Nay,  you 
may  look  at  a  dame  right  full  in  the  face,  she  will 
merely  retort  your  look.  Here  you  may  see  peasant 
damsels  reading  Paul  de  Kock^s  Cocu^  or  his  Laitiere 
de  Montfermeil ;  and  here  may  you  pause  to  enjoy  a 
sober  conversation  with  a  fat,  respectable  woman, 
about  yonder  tri-colored  flag,  the  plaster  bust  of  Louis 
Philippe  under  it,  and  the  prices  of  the  various  provi- 
sions. The  conversation  will  be  concluded  by  her 
asking ; — *'  Monsieur  est  Anglais  ?'  *  Non,  Americain.^ 
*  Bah,  c'est  egal  \* — a  confounding  of  nations  which 
you  will  deem  any  thing  but  complimentary,  on  re- 
flecting in  what  deep  execration  the  English  are  held 
by,  to  say  the  least,  the  lower  classes  of  the  French. 

The  poultry  market  is  over  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and,  like  many  others,  is  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  convent.  The  building  is  still  finer  than 
that  just  visited.  It  is  of  hewn  stone,  roofed  with 
slate,  and  presents,  between  four  walls  pierced  with 
arcades,  three  galleries,  each  near  two  hundred  feet 
in  length.  To  the  lover  of  capons,  turkeys,  geese, 
and  even  game,  a  visit  to  this  scene  is  no  dull  appe* 
tite-whetter.     There  they  hang,  thousands  on  thou* 
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sands, — ^large,  fat  and  polished.  Loitering  and  looking 
about  here,  may  always  be  seen  the  Chiffonier.  He 
is  clothed  in  dirtiest  rags.  He  has  a  large  basket 
upon  his  back,  and  a  little  stick,  terminated  by  a  curved 
iron  point,  in  his  right  hand.  He  goes  about  striking 
that  curved  iron  point  into  thrown-away  heads,  legs 
and  ofials  of  poultry,  and  then  darts  them  over  his 
shoulder,  quick  as  a  flash,  into  his  large  basket  His 
is  a  profession  in  Paris.  The  statistical  estimates  return 
some  thousands  living  by  it.  You  will  generally  see 
him  at  evening,  with  that  huge  basket  on  his  back, 
that  pronged  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  lan- 
tern in  his  left,  driving  through  the  streets  in  storm 
and  in  calm,  stopping  at  every  heap  of  rubbish,  and 
overhauling  it,  to  abstract  therefrom  any  old  rag,  bit 
of  paper  or  similar  truck.  Such  class  in  this  metrop- 
olis, is  one  sad  commentary  upon  the  avenues  to  sub- 
nstence  among  its  poor  population. 

The  March6  St  Germain  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  poultry  market  It  is  very  spacious  and 
commodious.  Its  plan  is  parallelogram  of  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  It  has  something  like  four  hundred  stalls  for  all 
sorts  of  provisions.  In  the  court  of  this  parallelogram 
are  several  magazines  of  fifUi  rate  milliners,  filled 
with  ribbons,  caps,  bonnets,  and  various  dresses  for  the 
old  and  young  peasantry.  Here,  too,  as  at  several  of 
the  other  markets,  is  the  office  of  an  6crivain.  He 
announces  himself  as  ready  to  execute  any  sort  of 
writing,  from  the  drawing  of  petitions,  to  the  inditing 
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of  a  billet-doux.    This  market  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
possessions  of  the  tristful  and  aristocratic  Faubourg 
St  Germain.     I  note  it  as  the  finest  in  Paris ;  and  now 
we  come  to  the  Halle-aux*Bles.     As  at  a  Marek^^ 
articles  are  only  retailed,  so  at  a  HaUe^  are  they  dis- 
posed of  only  by  wholesale.    The  Halle-aux-Bles  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  things  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.     It  is  a  circular  building  of  hewn  stone, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  over-coT- 
ered  by  a  dome,  a  vast  and  wondrous  dome  of  iron  cuid 
copper.     The  diameter  of  this  dome  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet,  only  thirteen  less  than  that  of  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter^s  church  at  Rome.     The  building 
is  intersected  by  twenty-five  arches,  like  those  in  the 
outer  wall  of  a  Boman  amphitheatre,  through  six  of 
which  you  may  pass  into  the  interior.     Light  is  admit- 
ted through  a  window  at  the  top.     On  one  side,  may 
be  seen  the  bust  of  Louis  Philippe  under  a  tricolored 
flag,  and  on  the  other,  is  a  marble  medallion  of  Phili- 
bert  Delorme,  who  commenced  this  building  in  1763. 
As  you  stand  in  the  centre,  listening  to  the  echo  of 
many  voices,  and  surveying  the  wide  and  harmonious 
dimensions,  the  impression  is  admirable  indeed.     Is 
that  impression  injured  or  improved,  by  the  sight  of  ten 
thousand  bags  of  grain,  fiour,  pulse  and  seeds,  piled 
up,  one  upon  the  other,  on  every  side  ?    For  these 
articles,  is  this  the  great  central  wholesale  market  of 
Pturis.     In  it  are  eight  rather  elegant  offices,  in  each  of 
which  sits  a  lady-like  personage.     She  bargains  with 
the  city  purchaser,  and  thereupon  a  porter  of  the  Halle, 
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in  broad-rimmed  hat,  and  mealy  white,  as  is  your 
charbon-de-bois  carrier  coal-like  black,  stoops  patiently 
down,  receives  a  huge  bag  upon  bis  shoulders,  and 
walks  off.  My  plan  does  not  exact  from  me  a  state* 
ment  of  the  prices  of  provisions  in  Paris.  Such  may 
be  seen,  twice  each  week,  in  periodicals  established 
exclusively  to  represent  the  markets.  Nor  does  my 
plan  include  a  visit  to  the  Marche-du-vieux-linge  with 
its  two  thousand  stalls^  where  may  be  seen  in  dirty 
hands  of  Jews,  the  silks  that  adorned  a  countess  at  a 
last  week's  ball ;  nor  to  the  picture-like  scenes  in  the 
flower-markets ;  nor  to  the  grand  Marche-aux-chevaux, 
wherein  on  a  single  day,  five  hundred  horses  may 
pass  from  seller  to  purchaser ;  nor  to  a  score  of  other 
markets,  small  it  may  be,  and  dirty  too,  yet  not  un- 
worthy of  a  traveUer's  visit.  But  as  this  day's  walk 
is  preliminary  to  a  dinner,  it  becomes  very  proper  to 
look,  for  one  moment,  into  the  Halle-aux-vins.  Wine 
is  necessary  part  of  every  dinner,  and  of  most  break- 
fasts, in  Paris.  A  gar9on  never  dreams  of  asking  if 
you  desire  wine ;  his  question  invariably  is,  *  Quel  vin 
▼oulez  vous,  Monsieur  ?' 

The  Halle-aux-vins  has  no  parallel  in  the  world. 
It  occupies  a  space  of  near  thirty  acres.  It  is  fronted 
along  the  Seine,  by  a  lofty  iron  railing,  twenty-six 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Within  the  enclosure  are 
seven  masses  of  buildings  all  of  stone,  with  tiled  roofe. 
These  buildings,  with  their  forty-nine  cellars,  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  thousand  casks  of  wine.  They 
•re  separated  from  each  other  by  tree-shaded  streets, 
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named  after  certain  wines ;-— as  ^  Rue  de  Champagne/ 
*  Rue  de  Bourgogne,'  &c.  &c.  Another  idea  this, 
from  Napoleon^s  abundant  storehouse.  Its  magnitude 
points  to  its  author.  The  first  stone  was  laid,  under 
his  auspices,  in  August  1613.  It  was  completed  at 
an  expense  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  seventy 
or  eighty  small  offices  scattered  ahout,  here  and  there, 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  no  presiding  females, 
and  that  the  more,  inasmuch  as  the  sex  is  trusted  with 
any  quantities  of  the  liquid,  in  at  least  seven  thousand 
wine-retailing-shops  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  time  I 
first  visited  it,  there  were  waiting  ibr  admission,  on  the 
quay  near  by,  more  than  four  thousand  casks,  from 
the  various  vineyards  of  the  kingdom.  And  at  this 
quay  were  moored  eight  wine-filled  boats,  huge,  and 
fashioned  not  unlike  the  scows  and  clumsy  arks  of  the 
Mississippi.  Walking  into  the  avenue-like  cellars,  ejt* 
cavated  far  under  the  earth,  and  dimly  lighted,  I  was 
reminded,  of  the  vast  subterranean  wine  and  spirit 
vaults  in  some  of  the  London  docks.  In  these  cellars 
is  wine  deposited,  previous  to  its  sale  and  distribution 
in  the  city.  Fifteen  hundred  casks  sometimes  enter 
on  a  single  day.  Each  admitted  cask  pa3rs  a  duty  of 
one  franc.  Leaving  the  Halle-aux-vins,  I  annexed  it, 
though  administering  rather  to  luxury  than  mere  com- 
fort,  to  my  small  list  of  Parisian  establishments,  that 
strive  to  vie  in  magnitude  with  the  enormous  works  of 
useful  character,  public  and  private,  which  crowd 
Great  Britain. 

Neglecting  the  Laitiere,  the  Patissier,  the  Confiiseur, 
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and  several  other  providers,  from  each  of  whom  is  de* 
rived  something,  directly  or  indirectly  contrihutive  to  a 
first  rate  restaurant  dinner,  we  come  at  once  to  the 
Comestibles.  Chevet,  who  writes  himself  Furnisher 
to  the  King  and  the  Princes,  has  a  rich  one  behind 
the  The&tre  Fran^ais.  But  for  those  most  truly  mag- 
nificent, it  will  be  necessary  to  look  up  the  Rue 
Vivienne.  The  word  *  Comestibles,'  is  always  written 
over  the  entrance  to  an  elegant  magazin,  wherein  cer- 
tain choice  eatables  are  exposed  partly  for  sale,  and 
much  for  show.  And  certainly  there  can  be  no  finer 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  *'  the  French  are  up  to 
any  thing,'  than  is  furnished  by  this  before  us.  And 
where,  if  one  would  have  his  appetite,  phoenix-like  re- 
suscitated, immediately  after  the  heartiest  meal,  could 
he  resort  with  surer  prospects  of  success  ?  Seen  in 
the  evening,  it  \s  far  more  brilliant  than  now.  Then, 
out  from  the  eyes  of  that  brazen  bass-relief  visage  in 
yonder  mirror,  ray  double  pencils  of  pure  gas  light, 
while  from  its  mouth  gushes  a  constant  flood  of  water 
into  the  little  fountain  beneath.  You  perceive  in  the 
fountain  several  golden  fish,  while  round  its  edge 
hangs  many  a  lobster,  looking.  Narcissus-like,  into 
its  depths.  This  is  intensely  French.  Every  thing 
you  see,  is  arranged  with  taste,  and  for  efiect  In 
yonder  broad  white  platter,  extends  the  body  of  a 
Cochan  de  lait^  itself  quite  white,  with  its  tail  turned 
up  over  its  back,  and  in  its  mouth  the  cruel  mockery 
of  a  lemon.  And  then  what  broad  turbots,  and  long  sal- 
mon garnished  with  roses,  strew  that  marble  table! 
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And  here  are  a  hundred  terrines  offoiegroi  from  Stias- 
burg.  Enough  is  condensed  within  one  of  those  little 
pots  to  satiate  the  palates  of  fifty.  And  beyond  them 
is  a  huge  boards  head  carved  out  from  jelly.  Observe 
that  score  of  flower-adorned  Dindons  stuffed  to  burst- 
ing, and  ready  quite  for  the  skewer.  The  garden  tells 
you  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  whole  world,  out 
of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  He  deems  it  a  jewel,  and  is 
delighted  that  you  take  an  interest  therein.  He  points 
you  particularly  to  the  becasses,  or  wood-cocks,  and 
to  the  becassines,  or  snipes.  They  are  completely 
dressed  for  the  cook.  Their  next  transition  will  be 
into  his  hand.  There  they  lie  upon  their  bocks,  in 
rows  of  twenty,  side  by  side.  Their  legs  and  wings 
are  delicately  tucked  up  beneath  a  white  envelope, 
that  folds  quite  round  their  bodies,  and  looking  at 
them  long  in  those  snowy  shrouds,  unbidden  come  the 
lines: 

« And  they  lay  like  warrion  taking  Uieir  rest. 
With  ikelr  naitial  doate  anmad  tlwm.' 

About  the  room  hangs  many  a  chevreuil  just  from 
life;  and  elegantly  clad,  amidst  flowers  and  fruits, 
sits  in  the  distance,  a  dame-du-comptoir.  Several  large 
mirrors  in  the  walls  and  ceiling,  reproduce  the  scene 
a  dozen  times. 

A  transition  from  the  comestibles  to  a  restaurant  is 
easy.  The  hour  of  five  has  arrived.  The  walks  and 
cogitations  of  the  day,  have  bestowed  an  appetite. 
There  are  one  thousand  restaurants  in  Paris.  Where 
shall  we  dine  ? 


XIX. 

EATING    HOUSES    IN    PARIS. 

« Thto  gratt  writer  (ArchMlrattw,  the  Intimats  fliend  of  one  of  Uie  foni  of 
PerlclM)  did  not,  daring  bit  travda,  tnqaire  ooncemlng  the  mannera  of  u- 
tione,  u  to  which  it  li  nieieM  to  inform  oorWIvee,  einoe  it  ie  IrapowlUe  to 
Cluuige  them  ^mt  be  eateied  the  laboratorlee  where  the  deUceclee  of  the 
table  were  prepared,  and  he  held  intercoarw  with  none  but  thoee  who  eonld 
advance  hie  happineii.  Rfi  poem  k  a  tieaeure  of  ecienee  j  every  veiee  ie  a 
pnoepc'  ATHaNAoe. 

If  there  be  some  delicious  eating  in  Paris,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  which  is  not  so.  For  every  five  persons  who 
dine  richly,  there  are  fifty  who  dine  well,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  who  dine  poorly,  and  five  hundred  who  dine 
wretchedly.  Yidocq,  and  he  is  pretty  good  authority, 
says  that  eighty  thousand  Parisians  arise  each  morn- 
ing, without  knowing,  not  merely  where,  but  how  they 
are  to  eat,  before  night  In  my  wanderings  about  this 
metropolis,  I  have  often  seen  the  wretched  diners. 
I  do  not  pass  them  by,  without  observation.  Believ* 
ing,  as  I  do,  that  all  revolutions  in  Europe  should  be 
for  ameliorating  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  middle, 
but  also  of  the  lower  classes,  I  wish  to  know  what,  for 
these  latter,  the  revolutions  in  France  have  done. 
Have  they  bettered  their  habitations,  their  raiment* 
and  their  food?  Doubtless  in  these  three  physical 
spheres,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  and  mcNral, 
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they  have  achieved  much.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
however,  much  remains  to  he  done.  Death  hy  starva- 
tion often  takes  place  in  this  metropolis,  and  sufiering 
from  miserable  diet,  takes  place  oflener. 

The  lowest  forms  of  Parisian  eating,  may  be  found 
in  certain  streets  of  the  faubourgs,  and  in  the  market 
places.  Visit  the  Marche  des  Innocens  at  any  hour  of 
the  day.  You  will  see  around  its  fountain  some  score 
of  old  women,  couched  in  the  open  air,  by  the  side  of 
their  little  tin  cooking  apparatus.  Around  each  are 
a  dozen  men,  women  and  children,  some  standing, 
some  sitting,  and  all  devouring  the  bowls  of  steaming, 
parti-colored  soup,  which  have  just,  for  eight  liards  or 
two  sous  each,  been  ladled  forth.  The  dishes  smell 
of  garlic,  and  judging  from  signs  in  faces,  cannot  be 
over  relishable.  The  multifarious  ingredients  that  sur- 
round the  compounders  of  this  broth, 

*  Tlie  eyes  of  newt  and  toei  of  ftog, 
The  lizard*!  legg  and  owlet'a  wings,' 

remind  you  of  that  '  gruel  thick  and  slab,^  manufac- 
tured by  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  This  is  but  the 
type  of  many  other  scenes,  and  thus  banquet  thousands 
of  the  Parisians. 

Walk  into  the  large  meat  market.  At  one  comer, 
are  half  a  dozen  stalls.  In  each,  sits  a  mutton-com- 
plexioned  woman.  Around  her  are  twenty  white  plat- 
ters, heaped  up  with  second-hand,  and  third,  and  even 
fourth-hand  remnants.  They  are  remnants  from  the 
great  restaurants.     And  now  here  comes  a  ragged 
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man,  bearing  upon  his  shoulders,  a  dirty  bag.  Bar- 
gaining for  its  contents  with  the  woman  of  a  stall,  he 
outpours  a  bushel  of  half-meated  bones,  and  half- 
munched  crusts  of  bread.  The  heap  looks  repulsive 
enough,  and  you  pronounce  it  unnourishable  and 
unpalatable.  Your  dog  merely  smells  at  it,  as  he 
passes  by.  And  yet  on  such  forbidding  food,  are 
nourished  thousands  of  the  Parisians.  Here  are  some 
sad  facts,  about  which  your  gourmand  at  the  Rocher, 
prating  of  luxury  in  Parisian  banquets,  never  dreams. 
There  are  wide  contrasts  at  Paris,  and  none  more 
wide  than  those  in  eating.  The  scenes  just  visited, 
have  some  mournful  interest  Amidst  them,  com- 
menced that  cry  for  bread  in  the  former  revolution,^- 
that  cry  which  was  not  silenced,  till  the  Royal  Family 
were  dragged  by  a  starving  multitude,  from  the  palace 
at  Versailles  to  their  prison  in  the  Tuileries. 

The  next  highest  form  of  Parisian  eating  may  be 
found  at  the  Magazins  de  Vin.  Of  these  establish- 
ments, there  are  seven  thousand  in  the  capital.  They 
are  the  nearest  approach,  I  have  here  seen,  to  the 
grog-shops  of  the  United  States,  and  the  gin  palaces  of 
England.  They  may  be  seen  in  every  quarter  of 
Paris,  and  chiefly  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Look 
into  one  of  them,  if  you  would  know,  among  other 
things,  how  a  Frenchman  behaves  when  in  hiccoughs ; 
(Attf-cups).  At  the  entrance,  may  generally  be  inhaled 
the  flavors  of  marron-roasting.  Within,  is  a  female 
well-dressed,  and  seated  behind  a  counter  whereon 
stand  queerly-fashioned   bottles,  glasses,  and  flasks. 
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sells  bread  at  a  price  fixed  for  every  fifteen 
days  by  the  authorities ;  wine  at  six  or  ten  sous  per 
bottle,  and  beer  and  cider  at  four.  This  beverage, 
and  bread  with  occasional  cheese,  are  conveyed  into 
a  small  back  apartment,  containing  several  cloth-cov- 
ered tables,  to  be  enjoyed.  The  conversation  and 
manners  of  those  apartments,  you  will  find  abundantly 
in  some  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock.  Grood  bread,  good 
cheese,  and  wine  at  six  sous  the  bottle,  make  no  un- 
important portion  of  the  subsistence  of  multitudes  of 
Parisian  operatives.  It  is  just  one  step  above  the  diet 
of  the  classes  before  mentioned,  and  just  one  step  below 
that  of  restaurants,  whose  dinners  cost  sixteen  sous. 
A  restaurant  of  sixteen  sous ! ! — nay  of  fifteen,  if  you  at 
once  purchase  fifteen  tickets ;  and  of  fourteen,  if  you 
forswear  wine.  The  Rocher  de  Cancale  is  the  highest 
restaurant  in  Paris.  The  Au  Bon  Potage,  in  the  Rue 
Jannison,  is  the  lowest.  They  are  at  the  extremities 
of  the  restaurant  banqueting  scale.  Between  them, 
range  some  dozen  varieties.  Among  the  fixed-priced 
restaurants  arc  those  of  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-three, 
twenty-eight,  thirty-two,  and  finally  of  forty  sous. 
Passing  beyond  the  forty  sous  dinners,  you  sail  out 
through  a  widening  channel,  into  a  broad  ocean  of 
charges,  whose  counter  winds  and  cross  currents  so 
engulph  and  collapse  the  purse,  that  you  almost  wish 
your  appetite  anchored  back  amidst  the  tranquillity  of 
Jixed  prices. 

Your  restaurant  of  sixteen  sous,  though  entertaining 
its  customers  with  rather  questionable  soups,  yet  serves 
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itself  with  pretty  pompous  titles.  For  instance,  it  in- 
scribes over  its  door,  Au  Bon  Potage,  or  A  La  Re* 
nammee  des  Pieds  de  Mouton.  Sometimes  it  calls  itself 
Le  PeiU  Very^  sometimes  the  Resicaurcmt  de  V  TJnu 
vert^  and  then  again  Au  Petit  Rocher,  An  establish- 
ment  having  lately  assumed  this  latter  designation, 
was  therefor  prosecuted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  veri- 
table Rocher  de  Cancale.  He  deemed  the  assumption 
unwarrantable,  and  calculated  to  jeopardize,  and  de- 
preciate the  reputation  of  his  famed  resort.  The  com- 
plaint was,  by  a  criminal  tribunal,  pronoimced  well- 
based,  and  the  title  of  Au  Petit  Rocher  joined  the 
has  heens. 

The  sixteen-sous-restaurant  generally  announces  a 
*  salon  superbe  et  magnifique !'  with  one  hundred  or 
more  covers.  Its  napkins  are  always  wonderfully 
clean,  and  its  plate  of  rarest  workmanship.  The  ser- 
vice is  of  most  quick  despatch,  and  its  advertisement 
winningly  says,  ^on-y-lit  le  journal.'  For  sixteen 
sous,  it  will  give  you  this  dinner ;  to  wit : — a  soup ; 
two  dishes  of  meat  very  strong,  (tr^s  forts)  and  gar- 
nished with  vegetables  selected  from  the  carte  by 
yourself;  a  carafon,  or  little  decanter  of  good  Macon ; 
bread  always  d  discrition^  and  a  very  fine  (tres  beau) 
dessert,  corresponding  to  the  season,  or  a  petit  verre 
of  brandy.  The  generous-  feature  about  this  bill  of 
fare,  is  evidently  the  pain  i  discretion.  At  every 
other  restaurant,  you  must  pay  five  sous  for  each 
additional  roll.  Hence  do  you  see  the  hahitui  of  a 
sizteen-sous  establishment,  nibbling  away  at  roll  after 
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roll,  until  he  has  managed  to  secure  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  nourishment  for  his  money.  In  its  public, 
is  comprehended  a  very  large  class,  though  not  a 
wealthy  one.  Many  students  at  law  and  medicine 
frequent  it,  reading  professional  treatises  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  dishes.  And  yet  shall  you  there 
sometimes  see  the  darkly-moustached  individual,  whom 
in  the  aflernoon  you  had  admired  for-most  exquisite 
bearing,  among  the  promcnaders  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  It  is  an  equally  significant  proof  of  breed- 
ing to  find  fault  at  a  sixteen-sous-restaurant,  as  at 
the  Grand  Vatel,  and  consequently  even  there  may 
you  of\en  hear  drawled  forth  aristocratical  reproaches 
of  ^  quel  diner,  gar^on,  quel  ex-e-cra-ble  diner !  ^ 

I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  tarry  much,  here 
or  there,  as  we  journey  onwards,  up  and  through  the 
thirty-two  sous,  and  other  restaurants,  until  we  arrive 
at  those  of  forty.  They  unquestionably  differ  from 
each  other.  There  is  a  difference,  for  instance,  be* 
tween  the  restaurant  of  twenty,  and  that  of  twenty- 
two  sous.  But  the  distinction  is  delicate,  and  seldom 
appreciable  save  by  the  gar9on,  and  a  practised 
habitue.  They  each  have  their  single  soup,  their 
two  dishes  of  meat,  their  carafon  of  wine,  their  bread 
at  discretion,  and  their  dessert.  They  each,  more- 
over, have  their  peculiar  clientele^  or  public.  It  is  not 
until  you  get  up  to  a  thirty-two-sous-restaurant,  that 
the  prospect  begins  to  widen,  and  you  find  yourself 
entitled  to  three  dishes  of  meat,  and  a  half  hoUle  of 
Macon,  or  ChdblU,     Gaucher  keeps  a  very  good  res- 
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tauiant  of  this  description,  behind  the  Palais  Royal. 
He  gives  you  one  dinner  for  thirty-two  sous,  or  fif- 
teen dinners  for  twenty-two  and  a  half  francs.  The 
dishes  at  Gaucher's  are  thoroughly  cooked ;  the  lady 
at  the  counter  has  big  white  hands,  and  the  gar9on8 
move  about  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  If  you 
know  how  to  order,  you  may  there  get  along  very 
well.  Gaucher's  argenterie,  however,  is  altogether 
too  second  hand.  The  forks  have  their  prongs  half 
eaten  up  by  use.  The  spoons  are  extremely  worn, 
and  the  knives  look  lean  and  dangerous.  The  com- 
pany at  Gaucher^s  comes  under  the  head  of  *•  shabbily 
genteel.'  I  have  before  me  a  caricature  of  this  estab* 
lishment.  Eight  diners  have  just  discovered  in  their 
bowl  of  soup,  a  small  shoe.  Calling  the  garden,  they 
reproach  him,  not  for  the  presence  of  the  shoe,  but 
for  the  absence  of  the  soup  which  that  shoe  dis- 
placed. Gaucher^s  is  patronized  chiefly  by  those  gen* 
tlemen,  who  are  little  anxious  about  the  distinction 
between  a  cat  and  a  rabbit 

Leaving  Gaucher's,  we  come  at  once  to  the  restau- 
rants of  forty  sous.  There  are  half  a  dozen  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  On  the  western  side,  Follet's  is  to  be 
spoken  of;  and  on  the  eastern,  Yen's  and  Richard's. 
At  FoUet's,  may  you  meet  respectable  looking  refa« 
gees ;  Italian,  Spanish  and  Polish.  At  Richard'*s,  pre- 
sides a  dame-du-comptoir,  more  magnificent  than  any  I 
have  yet  seen  in  similar  establishments.  These  res- 
taurants, however,  lack  in  essential  points.  FoUet's 
kitchen  is  altogether  too  near  the  salon,  so  that  its 
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fumes  reek  through  your  atmosphere.  At  Richard^s 
and  YoQ^s,  the  floors  fail  in  cleanliness,  and  the  gar^ona 
move  over  them  in  heavy  shoes,  instead  of  noiseless 
pumps.  At  all  of  them,  moreover,  the  conversation  is 
quite  too  loud ; — ^likewise,  there  is  much  blowing  of 
noses ; — also,  they  do  spit.  I  know  of  no  two-francs- 
restaurant,  containing  less  exceptionable  features  than 
the  Colbert^  in  the  Galerie  Colbert.  The  ceiling  is 
lofty,  the  ventilation  good,  and  magnificent  mirrors 
surround  the  rooms.  There  are  forty  tables,  for  about 
one  himdred  and  fifly  covers.  The  company  around 
you  is  promiscuous  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  speaking 
all  European  languages.  That  company  is  rather 
genteel.  The  conversation  is  through  subdued  tones. 
The  ladies  break  bread  in  nice  blue  kids,  and  powder- 
ed-haired gentlemen  tap  their  golden  snuff  boxes,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  course.  The  gar^ons,  though 
too  often  serving  in  fidgety  haste,  every  now  and  then 
exhibit  some  of  that  characteristic  tranquillity,  which 
adorns  the  best  gar9ons  of  Vefour^s  and  Grignon^s. 
At  the  Colbert,  you  are  perfectly  at  your  ease,  and 
may  dine  democratically,  with  your  hat  on.* 

*  So  ^  as  mamagement  of  the  hat  in  concerned,  very  little  but 
most  dabiona  contradiction,  can  be  inferred,  respecting  European 
civility.  The  Frenchman  oftentimes  dines,  not  only  at  restaur 
rants,  bat  at  tables  d'hdte,  and  in  the  company  of  ladies  too,  with 
his  top  hatted.  Stopping,  as  he  travels  by  public  conveyance, 
to  dine,  he  does  never,  as  always  does  the  Englishman,  take 
off  hat  or  cap.  At  theatres,  both  English  and  French  keep  hats 
on,  while  the  curtain  is  down;— the  English  oftentimes,  while 
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The  dinner  served  at  Au  Grand  C!olbert  for  forty 
sous,  is  as  follows : — a  roll  of  bread ;  a  half  bottle  of 
Macon,  or  Chablis  ;  a  soup  ;  three  dishes,  and  a  des- 
sert. Your  soup  may  be  selected  out  from  nine  differ- 
ent descriptions.    You  may  choose  your  three  dUhes 

tbe  eortain  is  up.  On  entering  cafts,  lestauiantB,  reading- 
rooms,  &o.  Ac.f  the  cnstom  of  slightly  raising  the  hatpin  civility 
to  the  general  company,  is  universal  in  France,  and  also  in  Italy. 
The  Englishman  does  no  such  thing.  The  French  Chamben 
legislate  with  hats  off.  The  English  Houses  of  Parliament^— 
Lords  as  well  as  Commons,— do  basiness  with  hats  on,  taking 
off  the  same  on  rising  to  speak.  The  Germans,  whom  1  am 
happy  to  note  down  as  the  civilest-politest  people  in  Europe, 
make  a  great  deal  of  the  hat.  When  passing  friends  in  the 
pablie  streets,  they  take  the  hat  entirely  off:  sometimes  letting 
it  fidl,  in  extremest  feeling  of  courtesy,  to  the  very  arm's  length. 
This  act  of  civility  is  also  often  done  to  solitary  strangers,  and 
aiways  if  in  company  with  a  friend  who  chances  to  know,  and 
who  salutes  those  stiangers.  A  German,  unlike  jour  English- 
man, would  certainly  make  efibrt  to  save  a  drowning  man, 
although  he  might  perchance  have  never  been  introduced  to 
him.  So  &r  as  hat-civility  is  concerned,  the  vulgar  and  demo- 
eiatie  ftmiliarity,  which  the  Tory  part  of  John  Bull  likes  some- 
times to  charge  upon  his  brother  Jonathan,  is  left  far  behind  by 
the  practioe  under  many  European  despotisms.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  thus  recognises  every  body,  and  never  leaves  his  Pina- 
kothek,  without  raising  his  hat  to  the  seven-foot  high  porter, 
there  stationed  at  the  door.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,-— the 
<  Good  Ferdinand,' — the  paternal  despot, — ^when  alone  prome- 
nading in  the  Prater,  is  continually  taking  off  hat  to  any  and 
every  one  that  does  the  same  to  him,  resolved  not  to  be  out- 
rivalled,  in  this  form  of  politeness.  At  Munich,  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  put  cm  hat  in  the  theatre,  whether  the  curtain  be  up 
or  down.    I  was,  one  evening,  rather  amused  at  tbe  growl  of  an 
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from  eighteen  kinds  of  fish ;  six  fonns  of  fowl ;  eight 
kinds  of  game ;  twenty-one  forms  of  beef;  twenty-five 
forms  of  veal;  thirteen  forms  of  mutton,  and  from 
thirty  kinds  and  forms  of  vegetables.  Finally,  for 
your  dessert,  you  have  a  choice  among  thirty-six  difier- 

fingliahman,  at  whom,  as  he  pat  on  his  hat  when  rising  at  the 
close  of  the  perfonnance  to  leave  the  house,  a  huge,  blackly- 
moustached,  brazen-armed  Cierman  gen  d^armes,  first  soilly  sent, 
and,  not  being  regarded,  afterwards  hoarsely  harUd  a  horrid 
mass  of  native  phraseology,  signifying  '  of  with  that  hat.'  My 
Englishman  deemed  such  remaining  uncovered,  exceeding  hum- 
bug, saying  such  was  not  expected  in  England,  &c.  dec.  dkc. 
As  to  German  reading-rooms,  (to  be  found  at  Munich ; — Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden  and  Berlin  have  them  not.  In  these  oities, 
European  periodicals  can  be  found  only  at  their  Caf&s)  and  pub- 
lie  galleries  of  Art,  (I  am  of  course  speaking  of  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  not  of  its  skirts  along  the  Rhine,  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  so  much  haunted,  and  so  much  changed)  every  one 
takes  off  hat  on  entering,  and  puts  it  not  on,  till  departing.  Go 
into  a  circulating  library, — ^you  are  expected  to  doff  hat.  Visit 
any  store,  or  even  shop, — ^you  must  dis-cover : — ^nay,  yon  should 
discrown  on  entering  each  dirtiest  Eilwagen-office,  to  engage  a 
■eat  for  your  next  pausing  place  in  travel ;  you  ^undd  do  so,  for 
you  perceive  every  German  about  you  so  doing.  Your  Alle- 
mand,  who  thus  makes  of  his  hat  so  much,  that  a  piOure  qf 
Qwman  dmUtyf  would  be  almost  coincident  with  a  daily  kittory 
if  Qerman  kaUy  does  not,  however,  make  much  of  the  giove. 
He  does  not,  like  your  American  for  instance,  keep  the  hand  of 
a  friend,  just  returned  after  long  absence,  patiently  out-extended 
as  if  for  alms,  until  he  can  go  through  the  hard  process  of  pull- 
ing off  a  tight^mbracing  glove,  in  order  that  the  ooaiing  shake 
may  be  a  warm  one,  of  naked  palms.  The  wise  traveller, 
however,  never  quarrels  with  forma  of  civility.  If  through 
such  forms,  the  iking  be  visible ;— enough.    A  flexible  man  will 
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ent  delicacies.  Now  this  is  all  extremely  liberal,  and 
the  business  of  selection  may  seem  very  easy.  But  I 
think  you  will  hardly  find  it  so.  Much  knowledge  and 
skill  are  indispensable.  Your  great  governing  prin- 
ciple should  be  this  ; — never  select  very  compounded 
dishes.  No  cooks  compound  alimentary  elements  so 
much  as  the  French.  Nine  dishes  out  of  ten  are 
described  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  of  art, 
a  2a,  or  9auU^ — that  is  to  say,  got  up.  Your  veal  is, 
a  la  chicoree,  and  your  beef  is  sauti  aux  champignons, 
or  siuUe  au  Mad^re,  that  is  to  say,  got  up  with  mush- 
rooms, or  Madeira  wine.  The  d  la  and  the  saute  are 
oAen  carried  to  terrible  extremes.  I  have,  in  several 
instances,  known  the  original  central  substance  com- 
pletely lost  in  them ;  as  sometimes  you  may  have  failed 
to  recognise  a  simple,  long  familiar  air,  amidst  the 
appoggiaturas  and- flourishes,  with  which  a  professional 

•oon  be  bended  to  the  fonn.  It  is  only  oertain  rmbendable  Eng- 
lifllunen,  who  with  their  bodies,  resolutely  tnnsport  their  fonns, 
na.y  more,  their  narrow  island-spirit,  over  to  the  broad  Conti- 
nent, that  suffer  rubs,  and  checks  and  even  breaks.  I  recollect 
an  individual  who  conveyed  across  the  channel,  that  one  among 
his  many  forms  called  language,  and  who  rather  unfairly  com- 
plained at  Cologne,  because  forsooth,  the  landlord  did  not  speak 
English.  Of  manners,  as  of  nx>rality  and  religion,  there  is  no 
unexceptionable  standard  in  the  form ;  as  there  certainly  seems 
to  be,  in  forms  embodying  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or  utility.  Who- 
ever wanders  much  and  observingly  over  Europe,  may  perhaps, 
not  after  long  time,  hear  his  voice,  Pyrrho-like,  exclaiming  that 
in  most  of  these  minor  matters,  as  in  many  more  serious  oneS| 
<  All  ws  kaow  to,  Dotbinf  can  be  koown.* 
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executor  surrounds  it.  The  consequences  in  a  two- 
francs-restaurant,  may  be  terrible.  You  cannot  be 
sure  of  what  you  are  dining  on.  A  cat  d  2a  or  sauU^ 
may,  with  ease,  be  substituted  for  a  chevreuil  d  2a  or 
$mUe.  Very  little  experience  will  inform  you  on  this 
point  Nay,  on  reading  over  the  carte  of  a  Parisian 
restaurant,  you  may,  ere  aware  of  it,  find  your  hand 
struck  down  with  conviction  upon  the  table,  and  your 
tongue  declaring  that  you  believe  these  French,  even 
out  of  wasted  chair  bottoms  or  old  leather,  could  get 
up  a  very  palatable  dish. 

The  above  reflections  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  the 
application  of  our  general  principle,  and  consequently 
we  may  subject  it  to  this  rule  :^-exercise  greiU  caution 
in  selecting  the  d  las^  and  the  sautes.  We  have  thus 
narrowed  our  sphere  of  choice  into  some  security.  We 
find,  that  as  in  the  renowned  restaurants,  our  chief 
effort  is  to  hit  upon  the  best  dishes ;  so  at  the  Au  Grand 
Colbert,  the  great  task  is  to  avoid  the  bad  ones.  For 
my  part,  I  adopt  a  most  un-epicurean  simplicity.  I 
prefer  the  Doric  of  a  two-francs-restaurant,  to  its  Co- 
rinthian. I  feel  always  safe  in  the  bread.  ThtUj 
thank  God,  was  baked  at  a  boulangerie.  But  when  I 
come  to  the  soup,  I  have  not  the  same  confidence. 
There  are  nine  diiTerent  kinds.  Choose  the  simplest, 
but  beware,  oh  beware,  of  the  Crouton  d  la  purie,  I 
then  usually  call  for  a  simple  fried  sole,  and  then, — as 
the  knives  and  forks  are  never  changed, — ^for  a  mere 
cutlet  of  mutton.  By  this  time,  the  garpon  begins  to 
perceive  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  man  who  perfectly 
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understands  him.  You  look  up  into  his  fkce  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  not  heen 
gulled, — ^that  he  has  not  ordered  one  dish,  and  heen 
served  with  another.  For  the  third  and  last  course, 
merely  hespeak  potatoes  simply  hoiled.  As  for  the 
dessert ;  I  think  you  can  never  dream  of  Byronically 
wishing  it  your  ^  dwelling-place.^  Though  the  map, 
or  carte  before  you,  be  studded  with  marmelades  and 
compotes,  distrust  them,  and  satisfy  yourself  with  a 
dry  biscuit.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  into  a  merin- 
gue A  la  creme,  but  that  rarely.  The  d  la  was  there, 
and  that  c^  la  enshrouds  mysteries.  If  the  mastication 
of  the  meringue,  sound  like  the  mastication  of  newly 
fiillen  snow,  you  may  go  on  with  assurance.  If,  how- 
ever, its  substance  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  teeth,  you 
had  better  generously  abandon  it,  to  be  fabricated  up 
into  another  meringue  for  some  coming  dessert-lover, 
and  betake  yourself  at  once  to  settling  for  the  meal. 
Having  got  out  of  the  Procrustean  bed  of  two  francs, 
the  only  question  remaining  is,  what  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  gar9on  for  his  services.  At  a  sixteen- 
8ous*restaurant,  the  gar9on  expects  two  sous,  and  at 
that  of  thirty-two  sous,  he  will  not  thank  you  unless 
you  leave  him  four.  At  Colbert^s,  do  not  go  beyond 
five.  If  you  do,  the  gar9on  to  be  sure  will  thank  you, 
and  that  profoundly,  but  inwardly  he  will  pronounce 
you  an  Englishman  and  a  flat.  As  you  have  merely 
tasted  the  half  bottle  of  sour  Macon  or  Chablis,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  after  quitting  Colbert^s,  and 
shaking  the  dust  from  your  feet,  is  to  repair  at  once  to 
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Veron^s  for  your  coffee.  A  two-francs-restaurant  is 
called  cheap.  Certain  persons  wonder  how  their 
dinners  can  he  served  at  that  price.  When  last  in 
Boston,  I  dined  at  the  Tremont  House  for  a  few  sous 
more  than  two  francs,  on  a  dinner  four  times  as  de- 
sirable. That,  to  be  sure,  was  a  table  d^hote.  Es- 
sentially so,  is  a  two-francs-restaurant.  The  difference 
in  mere  form^  between  them,  should,  I  think,  if  any 
thing,  contribute  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  latter. 

It  moreover  serves  you  a  dejeuner,  or  breakfast,  at 
the  fixed  price  of  twenty-five  sous.  For  this  sum,  you 
have  bread,  a  half  bottle  of  white  or  red  wine,  and  two 
dbhes  chosen  as  at  dinner.  If  you  please,  you  may 
substitute  a  third  dish  for  your  wine.  The  French 
like  substantial  wine  breakfasts.  A  light  dejeuner  b 
what  they  dream  not  of,  and  considering  this  meal 
with  their  dinner  at  five,  you  may  fairly  pronounce 
them  the  biggest  eaters  in  Europe, — always  excepting 
the  Austrians.  One  feature  about  their  meals,  I  here 
applaud.  They  are  never  profaned  with  hot  bread. 
That  steaming,  leaden  mixture,  which  burdens  diges- 
tion at  so  many  hotels  and  taverns,  and  private  houses 
in  the  United  States,  you  may  search  not  only  France, 
but  all  the  continent  over  for  in  vain.  There  is  a  dis- 
tant approach  to  it  in  England,  under  the  disguise  of 
buttered  muffins.  But,  thank  Heaven,  that  approach 
is  distant  There  are  a  few  features  wherein  we  may 
copy  Europe,  without  contaminating  our  nationality. 
Cold  bread  at  breakfast  is  one. 

Next  to  the  two-francs  restaurants,  are  several  thou* 
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aand  Parisian  tables  d'hote,  of  about  equal  cheapness. 
You  may  find  them  at  the  third  and  fourth  rate  hotels, 
and  in  private  halls.  These  are  democratically  French, 
as  are  the  aristocratically  separated  tables  of  the  res- 
taurants. Around  them,  gather  strangers  and  friends  to 
talk  literature,  business,  or  politics.  They  furnish 
pleasant  pictures  of  French  vivacity  and  laisser-aller. 
Here  is  one  at  the  Hotel  Violet.  It  is  kept  by  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Swager.  Its  prix-fixe  is  three  francs, 
wine  included.  In  rainy  weather,  I  have  dined  at  this 
table,  rather  for  the  sake  of  Monsieur  S wager's  com- 
pany, than  for  his  soup.  Monsieur  Swager's  soup  is 
bad ;  not  bad  for  one  franc,  but  bad,  exceedingly  bad 
for  three.  Moreover,  you  have  not  at  his  table,  as  at  a 
restaurant,  the  regulating  the  succession  of  your  dishes. 
This  is  also  bad.  Next  to  illy-cooked  dishes,  is  the  evil 
of  their  injudicious  succession.  Only  your  epicure 
may  fitly  appreciate  this  truth.  A  plea  in  abatement 
aAer  a  plea  in  har^  no  new  matter  having  arisen,  would 
not  more  shock  the  professional  palate  of  a  common 
law  judge,  than  would  a  galantine  d  la  gelee  after  a 
souffle  d  la  vanille^  shock  the  professional  palate  of  a 
Parisian  epicure.  There  is  necessary  sequence  in  the 
latter,  as  in  the  former.  The  complaint  of  not  having 
enjoyed  one's  dinner,  is  less  often  attributable  to  the 
quality  of  the  dishes,  than  to  unskilfulness  in  their  order 
of  succession.*   Hence  does  your  epicure  very  properly 

*I  dined  last  July,  at  a  genteely-thronged  table  d'hdte  in 
Toepiits,  the  tenovmed  watering-place  of  Bohemia.    For  my 
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indulge  a  sort  of  contempt  for  all  tables  d^hote,  and 
particularly  that  at  the  Hotel  Violet.  I  have  often  ap- 
plauded Monsieur  Swager^s  entries,  never  his  entre- 
mets. His  bauilli^  being  a  universal  French  dish,  is 
always  relishable.    His  aspergis  i  la  sauce  is,  with- 


two  Bwanzigera,  I  had  presented  to  me  the  following  dishes  in 
the  following  order.  First,  came  a  bean  soup.  Secondly,  a  sort 
of  indescribable  pie.  Thirdly,  a  boiled  dish  merged  in  gnvy. 
Fourthly,  sausages  and  green  beans  in  the  pod.  Fifthly,  sponge 
cake  with  creanu  Sixthly,  lamb  and  salad  with  preaenred  cher- 
ries. Seventhly,  cheese  and  aome  butter.  Eighthly,  a  quantity 
of  very  light  thin  cake.  I  partook  of  all  these  courses,  bat 
with  little  or  no  satisfkction. .  Their  confusion  perplexed  me. 
No  distinct,  positive  impressions  remained.  Their  effects  upon 
as  elegant  a  company  as  I  have  ever  seen,  at  good  tsbles  d'hdie 
in  G«nnany,  were  various.  Inunediately  after  eating  of  the 
boiled  dish  so  much  merged  in  gravy,  one  very  fat  gentleman, 
nearly  opposite  me,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  his  head  lolled  back 
over  his  chur,  while  his  mouth  actually  opened.  The  KeOnerf 
or  garden,  on  presenting  the  <  sausages  and  green  beans  in  pod,* 
was  constrained  to  make  one  or  two  efibrts  to  arouse  him.  An- 
other gentleman,  just  after  partaking  of  the  kmb,  salad,  &c., 
thrust  his  big  tahU-kntfe  into  his  mouth,  for  the  puiposes  of  a 
tooth-pick.  This,  however,  I  had  often  witnessed  before,  at 
Munich  and  at  Vienna,  and  by  so  weU-bred  persons  in  other 
respects,  that  the  practice  was  gradually  shifting  in  my  estima* 
tion,  from  a  very  vulgar  into  a  rather  genteel  one.  Several  per^ 
sons  sulkily  read  newspapers,  in  the  long  interval  between  the 
courses.  Between  cheese  and  the  light  thin  cake,  more  than 
one  individual  rising,  strolled  restlessly  twice  or  thrice  through 
the  hall,  and  then  resumed  his  seat.  The  tumult  of  many  in 
talk  and  laughter,  was  extremely  discomposing.  I  may  remark 
also  thai  the  ladies,  whose  bonnete,  when  not  upon  their  heads, 
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out  exception,  the  worst  I  have  ever  tasted.  This  class 
of  tables  d'hote  centres  each  day  about  it,  no  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  wit,  intelligence,  and  manners 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  characteristic,  and  thoroughly 
French.  Go  there,  if  you  would  see  the  complaisant 
freedom  of  French  intercourse,  and  the  charming 
yivacity  of  French  conversation.  The  English  have 
DO  tables  d^hote ;  the  Americans  have  no  restaurants.* 
The  French  are  more  comprehensive.  They  embrace 
both.     They  have  restaurants  and  tables  d^hote. 

We  may  now  look  into  the  restaurants  of  second 
class,  the  first  rate  tables  d'hote,  and  finally  into,  those 
seven  renowned  establishments  which  constitute,  as  it 
were,  the  summit  of  the  Parisian  banqueting  pyramid. 

hung  over  tbeir  chair-backB,  and  who  lounged  about  lazily  upon 
their  elbows  like  the  gentlemeni  seemed  nerer  one  jot  nauseated 
at  the  largest  quantity  of  public  spitting,  I  had  lately  witnessed. 
1  did  not  here  see  any  one  dining  in  his  shirt-sUeves;  a  spectacle 
I  once  beheld  on  a  rather  warm  day  in  July,  in  the  public  room 
of  ZuM  Ooldemen  Lamnif  the  finest  hotel  in  Vienna.  The  Ger- 
mans appear  to  me  to  be  the  kindest-courteous  people  in  Europe, 
but  their  tables  d'hote  are  damnable,  and  an  Englishman  judg- 
ing of  their  manners  at  them,  by  the  stubborn  standards  he  mra^ 
riably  brings  from  his  own  narrow  island,  will  pronounce  such 
manners  exceedingly  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  them.  One 
of  their  features  is  rather  pleasant  No  German  gentleman, 
or  Grerman  lady  sits  down  at,  or  rises  from,  a  German  table 
d'h6te,  without  first  offering  the  civility  of  a  smile  and  bow,  to 
the  acquaintance  and  the  strangers  in  his  or  her  vicinity. 

*  Of  course,  with  the  exception  of  Delmonico's  fine  establish- 
ment in  New  York. 
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THE  SECOND  RATE  RESTAURANTS. 

( Je  mil  qiiMi  fiU  cruel,  namiiln,  raborneur 
Mail  de  ion  Mtomac,  J«  dbtingue  aon  eoeur.' 

Bbsorout. 

Those  intellectual  gentlemen,  who  deem  the  pleasures 
of  eating  unworthy  of  speech  and  perhaps  of  thought, 
will  hardly  sympathize  with  the  facts  and  reflections 
of  the  two  following  Passages.  Aware  of  this,  I  feel 
distrustful  of  their  companionship,  and  almost  request 
them  to  abstain  from  walking  with  me  through  the 
renowned  restaurants  of  Paris.  Those  gentlemen,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  reckon  the  pleasures  of  eating 
among  the  commendable  pleasures  of  life ;  who  can 
distinguish  between  Spartan  black  broth,  and  creci  au 
clair  de  la  lune ;  who  esteem  a  good  dinner  as  worthy, 
first  of  anticipation,  then  of  enjoyment,  and  afterwards 
of  remembrance;  and  who,  finally,  behold  in  the 
cookery  of  a  people,  one  type  of  their  progress  in 
civilization ;-— such  gentlemen,  I  trust,  may  not  look 
with  frowning  eyes  upon  these  cogitations.  Into  their 
hands,  may  I  venture  to  entrust  myself.  It  is  their 
sympathies  and  footsteps  which,  with  some  confidence, 
I  solicit  for  the  ensuing  wanderings. 

Paris  contains  five  hundred  restaurants  of  the  second 
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class.  I  place  them,  for  one  reason,  in  the  second 
class,  because,  though  capable  of  providing  very  ex- 
pensive dinners,  they  usually  provide  comparatively 
cheap  ones.  These  restaurants  are  distributed  all 
about  the  metropolis.  In  the  Palais  Royal,  Prevot^s 
has  great  merit.  Prevot's  apartment,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  chandeliers,  columns,  and  mirrors,  is  next 
to  Very's.  There  is  one  table  whereat  sitting,  you 
may  multiply  yourself  enjoying  pets  de  nonne,  at  least 
seven  times.  The  spaciousness  of  this  hall  requires 
at  its  farther  extremity,  an  additional  desk  for  an  extra 
dame-du-comptoir. 

Not  far  from  Prevot^s,  and  to  be  ranked  on  the 
same  level  with  it,  stands  the  Perigord.  Its  interior 
is  not  so  spacious,  but  it  is  very  tastefully  adorned, 
and  the  chief  window  exhibits  treasures*in  the  way  of 
game,  and  fish,  fruit  and  fowl,  not  unlike  those  at  a 
Comestibles.  I  know  of  nothing  more  stimulating  to 
an  appetite,  than  the  spectacle  in  this  window.  Re- 
tiring once  from  the  restaurant  with  a  friend,  after  a 
hearty  meal,  and  pausing  a  moment  to  contemplate 
this  scene,  he  declared  that  he  felt  as  strong  a  disposi- 
tion to  dine,  as  when,  one  hour  before,  he  commenced 
his  potage  d  la  julienne.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  the  multitudes  who,  there  promena- 
ding, stop  for  an  instant,  to  eat  these  luxuries  with  their 
eyes.  Would  to  heaven  that  thus  cheaply,  they  might 
gratify  their  palates.  If  the  Perigord*s  window  feast 
the  visual,  the  flavors  from  the  Perigord^s  cuisine  feast 
the  nasal  organs.     They  reek  up  through  an  aperture 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  building.  Around  this  aper- 
ture, may  you  often  see  couched  some  half  dozen 
ragged  Savoyards,  not  apparently  more  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  mysteries  going  on  in  the  laboratory 
below,  than  for  inhaling  the  fumes  and  ascending 
savors.  A  hungry  man  of  vigorous  fancy,  there 
lingering  for  a  moment,  and  thrusting,  as  he  widlis 
slowly  round  the  corner,  a  tooth-pick  into  his  mouth, 
might  almost  imagine  that  he  had  dined. 

On  the  Boulevards,  Hardy^s  may  be  named  as  a 
quiet,  comfortable  dining  house.      Many,  however, 
prefer  the  Cafe  Anglais,  directly  opposite.    The  Cafe 
Anglais  has  a  questionable  name.     Moreover,  it  takes 
Galignani.     Such  manifested  spirit  to  encourage  the 
English,  is  proof  that  seeds  of  degeneration  are  already 
sown  therein.     The  English  corrupt  three  things: — 
the  dishes — ^the  laisser-aller — and  the  gar9on8.    A  voU 
aU'vent  de  turhot  d  la  Marengo^  for  instance,  cooked 
at  a  purely  French-frequented  restaurant,  is  a  dish 
quite  different  from  that  got  up  under  the  same  name, 
at  a  restaurant  much  patronized  by  Englishmen.     The 
delightful  Parisian    laisser-aller  is  contaminated  by 
English  silence,  and  stiffness  of  deportment     The 
gar9on8  are  corrupted  by  too  great  presents.    An  Eng- 
lishman gives  twenty  sous,  where  a  French  gentle- 
man has  been  accustomed  to  give  ten.     Hence  arise 
exorbitant  expectations  in  garpons,  much  restlessness, 
indifferent  service  to  all  save  eaters  in  big  red  faces, 
and  vague  dreamings  afler  gold.     Thus  does  the  gar- 
den grow  up  into  an  epitome  of  those  hotels  much 
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frequented  by  English  travellers  in  Italy.  Such  gar- 
(on  and  his  restaurant  are  to  be  avoided.  They  be- 
come members  of  the  same  class  with  certain  Parisian 
diops,  on  whose  doors  are  written  '  English  spoken 
here,^  which  is,  being  interpreted,  ^  English  taken  in 
here.' 

Douix  keeps  a  respectable  restaurant  over  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Opera.  One  of  his  gar9ons  is  extremely 
amiable,  and  rather  intelligent,  with  a  fancy  brilliant 
as  his  polished  hair.  Ask  him  to  name  his  best  dishes. 
With  what  significant  uptumings  of  the  eye,  as  if  in 
recollection,  does  he  not  go  on  with  announcements 
of  ^  we  have  this  $aute^  and  '  we  have  that  d  la!^ ' 
His  words  address  not  only  the  ear  and  eye,  but  like- 
wise the  olfactories.  He  so  describes  a  dish,  you 
fancy  that  you  can  smell  it  The  last  time  I  dined 
with  Douix,  he  cha^d  thirteen  sous  for  a  pear,  and 
one  franc  for  Jire.  This  last  charge  looked  rather 
singular,  and  a  German  gentleman  at  the  next  table 
declared,  with  a  hei  Gott^  that  he  would  not  pay  it, 
never  having  called  for  that  dish,  and  swearing  that 
the  room  was  cold  as  the  Hartz  in  midwinter.  The 
dame-du-comptoir  politely  insisted,  and  the  German 
was  about  to  stop  his  dues  to  the  garpon,  when  the 
resistless  numner  of  that  gar9on  quite  overcame  him. 

Near  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Rue  Yivienne,  is  the 
Omnibus-Restaurants  It  has  but  recently  been  opened. 
At  its  head  is  the  Vicompte  de  Botherel.  Titled  gen- 
tlemen open  restaurants  in  Paris,  as  titled  gentlemen 
drive  stage-coaches  in  England.    The  Viscount's  es- 
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tablishment  is  based  on  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  whose  shares  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  each.  Capitalists  are  pleased  thus  to  invest 
moneys,  and  receive  their  due  dividends.  The  rooms 
of  this  restaurant  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  in  its 
dienteh  predominate  the  sex.  It  is  the  only  establish* 
ment  of  this  kind,  wherein  I  have  seen  respectable 
ladies  dining,  without  the  presence  of  a  gentleman. 

The  Boulevards  abound  in  second  rate  restaurants. 
They  do  not,  however,  monopolize  them.  The  fau- 
bourgs are  likewise  thronged.  The  hungry  stranger 
18  surprised  to  find  in  many  of  those  unfashionable 
sections,  such  excellent  eating.  It  was  not  until  lately 
that  I  made  some  very  valuable  discoveries.  The 
Rocher,  itself  located  in  a  very  obscure  street,  first 
gave  me  the  hint  So  recently  as  yesterday,  walking 
in  the  Faubourg-Poissonidre,  I  read  the  word  ^  Restau- 
rant,* in  very  small  and  dirty  letters.  As  the  hour  of 
dye  had  arrived,  I  suggested  to  my  companion,  that 
for  curiosity^s  sake,  we  should  there  dine.  Entering 
through  a  narrow  avenue,  and  ascending  a  narrower 
flight  o{  stairs,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small  room, 
containing  half  a  dozen  tables.  At  one,  was  a  national 
guard  in  full  uniform,  seated  opposite  a  rather  old 
lady.  At  another,  was  a  fine  looking  old  gentleman, 
reading  the  Journal  des  Debats.  At  a  third,  were  four 
gentlemen  conversing  with  vivacity,  and  scattered 
among  whose  words,  I  frequently  heard  the  names  of 
Ouizot  and  Mole.  The  gar9on,  in  light  pumps,  and 
with  a  pocket  full  of  spoons,  pointed  us  to  a  vacant 
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seat,  placed*  a  carte  within  reach,  gave  us  each  a 
bread  roll,  and  at  once  asked  what  wine  we  desired. 
I  found  his  carte  extremely  rich.  It  seemed  to  me 
equalling  Yery^s,  in  the  number  and  comple^dty  of 
hs  dishes.  And  then  the  cookery  was  admirable. 
The  apartment  and  furniture  were  indeed  ordinary ; 
the  courses  were  delicious.  There  was  no  parade, 
hardly  a  minor,  not  a  curtain,  not  even  a  dame-du- 
comptoir,  and  but  one  very  poor  chandelien  But  there 
was  the  glory  of  a  French  cuisine.  Nothing  fed  the 
eye ;  all  was  for  the  palate,  and  before  the  patisserie 
was  half  concluded,  my  companion  exclaimed,  '  the 
pleasures  of  eating  are  intense.'  Eight  francs  were 
paid  for  a  dinner,  which  at  the  CafS  de  Paris,  would 
have  absorbed  sixteen.  Here  was  harmony  between 
the  thing  given,  and  the  thing  received.  At  the 
Rocher,  there  is  too  oflen  discord.  I  dined  there  about 
three  weeks  since,  with  a  party  of  five.  A  twenty* 
five  francs  dinner  each,  had  been  ordered ; — ^the  bilU 
including  wine,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
two  francs.  Having  dined  at  some  forty  different  Pa* 
risian  restaurants,  I  was  satisfied  of  the  gross  exorbi* 
iancy  of  that  charge.  Such  impositions  are  practised 
daily.  There  was  not  correspondence,  nor  slighteot 
harmony,  between  the  gar9Qn's  bill  of  fare,  and  his 
bill  of  expense,  and  no  lover  of  concords  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  offended.  The  world  has  not  an 
eating  house,  whose  dinners  in  their  tout-ensemble, 
equal  those  that  may  be  given  at  the  Rocher  de  Canr 
cale;  and  it  has  none^  whose  charges,  for  aa  ordi* 
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nary  dinner,  are  so  high.  Wonders  exist'  in  this  me- 
tropolis, whereof  neither  the  American  nor  the  Eng- 
lish traveller,  scjouming  briefly,  ever  dreams.  I  am 
assured  of  the  existence  of  Restaurants,  whose  tittgle 
dishes,  not  courses,  come  quite  up  to  any  of  the 
Bocher,  at  but  one  third  of  their  expense.  Certain 
ancient  French  epicures  know  their  locality,  and  they 
have  regard  enough  for  their  palates  and  purses,  to 
keep  such  knowledge  to  themselves. 

Among  the  tables  d'hote  of  the  first  class,  are  chiefly 
to  be  mentioned  Meurice's,  and  that  at  the  Hotel  des 
Princes.  I  first  dined  at  Meurice's,  on  the  second  day 
of  my  arrival  in  Paris.  I  was  charmed  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  table,  adorned  as  it  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  banquet,  with  vases  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  I  was  amazed  and  bcMrildered,  by  the  mul- 
titudinous succession  that  passed  before  me,  of  mi- 
heard*of  dishes.  Meurice's  table  will  accommodate 
thirty  persons.  Madame  Meurice  has,  however,  been 
known  to  crowd  about  it,  thirty-five  and  even  for^. 
It  then  becomes  miserable  residence  for  an  epicure. 
The  most  fiavorous  dish  produces  little  impression  on 
him,  whose  elbows  are  pinned  to  his  loins,  like  the 
wings  of  a  skewered  becassine.  Hence  an  objection. 
Intending  to  dine  at  Meurice's,  ascertain  beforehand 
if  the  company  will  probably  be  numerous.  If  not, 
you  may  reasonably  reckon  among  your  day's  pleas- 
ures, the  prospect  of  enjoying  a  very  magnificent  ban- 
quet at  Rye  o'clock.  Out  from  twenty^even  difierent 
dishes,  you  may  select,  for  combination,  the  elements 
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of  your  meal;  and  when  mfoimed  that  the  sum  of 
only  four  francs  responds  to  such  luxury,  your  sur* 
prise  mounts  up  into  astonishment.  Here  seems  a  dis- 
cord  violent  as  that  at  the  Rocher,  but  it  is  one  whereof 
you  have  little  right,  and  less  disposition,  to  com- 
plain. The  four  francs,  however,  will  bring  forth  no 
wine.  You  may  select  that  in  whole  bottles,  or  half 
bottles,  from  the  proper  carte.  The  objection  to  tables 
d^hote,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  able  to  regulate  the 
succession  of  your  dishes,  is  much  done  away  at  Meu- 
rice's  by  the  multitude  of  courses.  There  is  a  proba^ 
bility,  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  that  among  the 
twenty-seven  dishes,  you  will  be  able  to  combine  into 
their  due  order,  those  which  will  most  harmoniously 
correspond  with  your  past  habitudes,  and  gustatory 
oi^;anization.  The  company  at  Meurice's  is  chiefly 
English.  That  fact  might  perhaps  have  been  inferred, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  courses.  Green  English 
come  over  to  the  mysteries  of  Meurice's  banquet.  At 
once,  some  of  them  ignorantly  satiate  their  appetite  on 
the  four  first  dishes.  Twenty-three  untasted  delica- 
cies that  follow,  teach  them  an  important  lesson  for 
the  next  banquet.  Two  hours  employed  at  table,  ena« 
ble  one  to  discover,  first,  the  untravelled  English  boor ; 
second,  the  would-be  English  puppy ;  and  finally,  the 
thorough-bred  Englishman, — whom  by  the  way,  you 
will  afterwards  recall,  as  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
graceful  models  in  your  memory.  Meurice^s  is  pro- 
nounced the  finest  table  d^hote  in  the  world.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  abundant  and  various,  for  the  simple 
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charge  of  four  francs.  I  do  not,  however,  prefer  it  to 
that  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes.  The  latter  has  a  quiet, 
and  a  certain  delightful  air  of  French  self-possession 
ahout  it,  which  you  may  search  for  in  vain  among  the 
English  at  Meurice's.  Its  dinners  are  admirahle  for 
five  francs ;  its  wines  very  superior,  and  its  service  is 
extremely  comme-il-faut. 

There  is  another  form  of  Parisian  eating,  that  may 
be  fitly  introduced  here.  It  is  furnished  by  a  TVni- 
teur.  Families  sojourning  here  for  a  few  months, 
find  it  particularly  convenient.  The  usual  custom  is, 
to  engage  by  the  week  or  month,  a  traiteur  to  furnish 
breakfasts  and  dinners  at  a  fixed  price,  and  according 
to  a  regulated  bill  of  fare.  Thus  may  you  often  live 
extremely  cheap,  and  extremely  well.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  you  had  better  leave  the  bill  of  fare  discre* 
tionary  with  the  traiteur.  Only  say  to  him  amiably, 
*  furnish  to  me  and  my  family  of  four,  at  five  o^clock 
each  day,  as  good  a  dinner  as  you  can,  for  five  francs, 
per  palate.^  Such  confidence  on  your  part,  often  be- 
gets very  pleasing  results.  You  throw,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  your  happiness  into  the  traiteur^s  power,  and 
if  he  be  Battiste,  near  the  Palais  Royal,  your  gene- 
rosity will  not  be  abused.  Though  the  traiteur  may 
cook  far  from  your  apartments,  his  dishes  are  always 
in  the  proper  temperature.  He  serves  them  before 
you  with  as  much  finished  regularity,  as  they  are 
served  at  a  table  d^hdte,  or  restaurant.  I  doubt  not 
you  will  often  be  gratified  and  startled,  by  his  inge- 
nuity in  choosing,  and  regulating  the  order  of  your 
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dishes.  You  fancy  yourself  reading  therein,  his  know- 
ledge of  your  character.  You,  moreover,  often  ex- 
perience the  joy  of  doubtful  anticipation,  followed  by 
an  agreeable  surprise.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  moment 
in  the  life  of  a  gourmand,  more  interesting  than  the 
interval  between  the  consumption  of  one  dish,  and  the 
arrival  of  its  unknown  successor.  Hope,  fear,  confi- 
dence, doubt ; — ^these  are  the  battling  emotions  of  that 
interregnum.  The  mere  deposit,  by  the  traiteur  of  his 
dish  before  him,  does  not  put  those  emotions  to  flight ; 
no,  nor  even  the  removal  of  the  silver  cover,  for  the 
combination  is  mysteriously  French.  It  is  not  until 
the  proper  question  is  asked ; — *"  £h  bien,  mon  ami, 
quel  morceau  piquant  avez  vous  \k }  ^  that  tranquillity 
*  is  restored.  Happy  he,  if  the  traiteur  smilingly  re- 
spond ; — *•  vol-au-vent  a  la  financiere,  monsieur.*  It  is 
however,  only  the  gourmand  who  descends  to  the  igno- 
rant pleasure  of  surprise  in  unexpected  dishes.  Your 
accomplished  epicure  writes  out  his  palate^s  pro- 
gramme beforehand,  and  he  eats  his  first  course  with 
harmonious  reference  to  those  which  are  to  follow. 
Leaving  the  traiteur,  let  us  now  ascend,  at  once,  to 
the  highest  class  of  Parisian  restaurants. 
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AU    GRAND    VATEL. 

•  When  the  Britons,  Germaat,  CSmmariaiw  and  Bcytblaoa  broke  into 
France,  they  broagbt  with  them  a  rare  roracity,  and  stomachs  of  no  or- 
dinary calibre.  They  did  not  long  remain  satisfled  with  the  official  cheer* 
whkh  a  forced  hospltaifty  supplied  to  them.  They  aspired  to  iMrs  lyfiiud 
enjoyments,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  aaeen  City  was  little  more  than  an 
Immense  refectory.* 

M.  BaiLLAT  Bavamii. 


In  the  highest  category  of  Paiisian  BestauiantSf  I 
class  seven ;  the  Cafe  de  Paris — Grignon's — ^the  Trois 
Freres — ^Very's — Vefour's — ^the  Rocher  de  Cancale, 
and  the  Grand  Vatel.  Among  these  is  reputed  to  tower 
supreme,  the  Rocher.  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  others,  as  stands  Tagiioni  with  respect  to  Julia, 
Nohlet,  Alexis  and  Leroux ;  or  rather  as  stands  Shaks* 
peare  with  respect  to  Shirley,  Johnson  and  the  other 
second  rate  dramatists  of  that  age.  Therefore,  does 
your  Parisian  epicure,  if  he  like  dancing  and  dramatic 
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poetry  exclaim, — ^  Time  has  thus  far  beheld  <me 
Shakspeare,  one  Taglioni,  and  one  Rocher  de  Can* 
cale.*  For  myself,  I  cannot  altogether  accede  to  this 
general  reptitation.  In  classing  such  establishments, 
I  am  guided  by  five  elements,  to  wit ;— cookery,  ex- 
pense,  service,  company,  and  apartment.  Now,  in 
cookery,  the  Rocher  is  unequalled.  In  each  of  the 
remaining  elements,  it  is  inferior  to  some  one  or  other 
of  its  competitors.  Without  going  into  laborious  com- 
parisons, I  at  once  declare  that  I  give  a  preference  to 
that  restaurant,  over  whose  entrance  are  inscribed 
these  monumental  words, — ^Au  Grand  Vatel.  The 
Rocher  may  be  patronized  on  special  occasions  ; — ^the 
Grand  Vatel  I  prefer,  as  a  regular  daily  dining  house. 
The  former  is  the  Johannisberg  of  your  gourmet ;  the 
latter  his  Chambertin. 

The  Cafe  de  Paris  stands  on  the  Italian  Boulevard. 
Its  rooms  are  spacious,  with  ceilings  of  most  aristo- 
cratical  loftiness.  Its  furniture  is  rich.  Its  table- 
linen  is  of  snowy  whiteness.  Its  floor  is  polished  into 
mirrors.  Its  gar9ons  have  clear  complexions,  and  its 
dame-du-comptoir  looks  mellow,  as  if  just  bathed  in 
cream.  Indeed,  no  gentleman  should  enter  those 
elegant  rooms,  unless  lately  from  a  bath,  and  in  gen- 
teelest  vestments.  He  will  see  a  company  around 
him,  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Such  is  the 
public  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  It  is  one  sphere  for  the 
first  bringing  out  of  an  elegant  fashion.  Counts,  mar- 
quises, and  bucks  dressed  for  the  opera,  like  to  dine 
at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.     It  is,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
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noise  and  motion.  Those  tranquil  epicures  who  would 
not  have  digestion  molested  by  street  shouts,  and  rat- 
tling of  carriages,  will  seldom  patronize  this  restau- 
rant I  have  sometimes  taken  breakfast  there.  Its 
omelettes  are  beyond  all  praise.  I  remember  them 
with  some  emotion.  The  Cafe  de  Paris  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  restaurants  in  Paris.  Gentlemen  are 
pleased  to  pay  for  the  renown  of  dining  there. 

If  you  would  escape  the  outer  world  tumult  near  the 
CaS^  de  Paris,  go  at  once  to  Grignon^s.  It  is  on  the 
second  floor,  and  its  entrance  is  up  through  a  broad 
staircase,  in  the  Passage  Vivienne.  Grignon^s  is  an 
immense  establishment,  with  its  twenty  large  and 
small  dining  apartments.  The  private  rooms  are  oAen 
ordinary.  Its  public  hall,  however,  has  an  air  of  lofty 
elegance,  and  well-bred  quiet  that  much  impresses 
you  at  first  Its  thick  and  heavily  folded  window-cur- 
&ins  look  almost  baronial ;  and  when  gas-illuminated, 
the  room  is  very  brilliant.  The  quiet  of  Grignon^s 
public,  too  oAen  degenerates  into  mere  stiffness  and 
silence.  There  is  moreover,  much  staring  at  entrances 
and  exits.  When  last  dining  there,  I  counted  six 
Americans  at  various  tables,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  English.  There  was  of  course,  thus  far,  an 
absence  of  French  abandon.  The  spirit  of  the  various 
company,  seemed  to  be  narrowed  and  cramped  by 
fastidious  ideas  of  propriety.  A  transition  from  Grig- 
non^s  to  a  characteristical  French  Cafe,  is  an  emanci- 
pation indeed.  In  the  one  is  all  freedom  ;  in  the  other 
all  chains.      The  service  at  Grignon^s  is  extremely 
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dow,*-«  featare  in  which  it  approximates  to  the  gen* 
tility  of  the  Boeher.  Of  its  cookery,  I  remark  in 
general,  that  the  entries  are  too  highly  seasoned  for 
my  taste.  The  entremets  and  h&rs  d*(Bm>res  are  un» 
exceptionable.  I  confess  frankly,  however,  that  I  am 
not  partial  to  Grignon^s.  I  have  sometimes  been  dis- 
^  composed  by  unpardonable  anachronisms,  if  so  they 
may  be  called.  Hockheimer  has  been  introduced  with-, 
out  the  properly  •colored  glasses ;  and  it  has  not  been 
deemed  fit  to  repeat  a  dinner  there,  since  my  eoquiUe 
de  volatile  was  served  up  in  a  silver  imitation,  instead 
of  the  veritable  shell  from  the  sea. 

The  Trots  Frires  Proverifaux  is  situated  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Palcus  Royal.  You  enter 
between  two  statues,  whereof  one  is  Hebe  holding  her 
emblems.  The  rooms  8:re  not  very  spacious.  They 
are  numerously  "adorned  with  arched  mirrors,  between 
which  are  refreshing  pictures  of  landscape.  You  may 
there  dine,  looking  out  into  the  gardens  upon  one  of 
the  gayest  summer  scenes  in  Europe.  A  barometer 
is  suspended  near  the  door,  whereby  those  sensitive  in 
digestion,  may  regulate  their  diet  with  reference  to 
any  indicated  change  of  the  weather.  The  dame*dtt- 
comptoir  is  to  be  looked  at,  as  an  image  of  Made- 
moiselle Mars.  Moreover,  she  will  say  more  good 
things  in  one  half  hour,  than  any  other  dame-du* 
comptoir  can  say  in  two.  Old  gentlemen  of  wit,  in 
the  intervals  of  their  .courses,  are  happy  to  leave  their 
seats,  and  exchange  merry  sallies  with  her.  Many 
dislike  the  Trois  Frdres,  for  that  its  tables  are  con- 
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tinuous;  they  should  be  isolated.  Also  its  carte  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  instead  of  a 
conveniently  bound  volume.  The  first  time  I  entered 
the  restaurant,  I  beheld  there  dining  a  vivacious  old 
gentleman,  whom,  the  summer  before,  I  had  known 
at  the  springs  of  Baden,  as  an  accomplished  epicure. 
I  sat  down  at  table  No.  3,  with  much  eonfidence. 
You  pay  pretty  smartly  for  your  cookery  at  the  Trois 
Frdres ; — but  mch  cookery ! ! 

Very^s  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  Trois  Fretes. 
Old  Very  was  long  ago,  a  renowned  restaurateur* 
He  now  rests  in  one  of  the  Parisian  cemeteries.  The 
man  who  served  so  many  banquets  in  his  day,  has  at 
last  become  a  banquet.  No  epicure  ever  visits  Parift, 
without  placing  an  amaranth  upon  his  tomb.  There 
may  you  read ; — 

J.  B.  Very. 
Died  at  Paris,  2l8t  January,  1809. 

A  good  brother,  a  sincere  friend ; 

His  whole  liie  was  consecrated  to  the  Useful  Artk 

That  he  should  have  been  a  good  brother  and  sincere 
friend,  were  inevitable  consequences  of  his  profe&> 
sional  education ;  and  when  I  consider  the  influences 
of  diet  upon  the  body,  and  through  the  body  on  the 
heart,  and  mind  and  character,  I  call  his  art  not  merely 
a  useful,  but  likewise  a  spiritual  one.  *  Tell  me  what 
a  man  eais,^  said  Charles  V.  ^  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  thinks.' 
Very^s  salon  of  the  first,  like  that  of  the  second 
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floor,  is  magnificent.  Taken  by  itself,  it  perhaps  is 
not  the  most  extraordinary  room  in  the  world ;  but 
taken  with  all  its  multiplications  through  twenty  im- 
mense mirrors,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  so.  It  is 
to  restaurants,  far  more  than  what  Veron^s  fine  salon 
is  to  caf^s.  Its  floor  is  of  purer  marble.  Its  chan* 
delieiB  are  more  gorgeous.  Its  mirrors  are  larger  and 
more  numerous.  Its  gilding  is  more  rich,  and  its  ara- 
besques are  more  lovely.  Entering  it  for  the  first 
time,  when  illuminated,  I  doubt  not  you  will  pause,  in 
a  sort  of  rapture  and  astonishment  No  palace  from 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  could  have  ever  arisen  to  your 
fancy,  in  the  splendor  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of  this 
fifty  times  reflected  scene.  The  apartment  will  ac- 
commodate eighty  epicures.  The  plate  is  in  excellent 
order,  and  the  carte  is  not  only  bound  into  a  hand- 
some volume,  but  also  fortified  with  brass,  like  those 
old  tomes  which  are  reputed  to  contain  the  rarest 
treasures  of  human  thought.  The  two  dames-du- 
comptoir  are  magnificently  apparelled,  thus  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  gorgeousness  around  them.  They  pos- 
sess not  the  quick  wit  of  the  lady  at  the  Trois  Fr^res. 
Indeed  they  have  not  the  like  foils  to  keep  it  active 
and  elastic.  Heavy  Englishmen  go  much  to  Very's. 
Very^s  is  said  to  be  degenerating,  and  a  prevailing 
idea  is  now  embodied  in  the  following  formula ; — *  the 
English  have  spoiled  Very's.* 

Vefour^s  is  next  door  to  Very's.  Strange  prox- 
imity ! — distracting  with  doubt  the  unaccustomed.  The 
window  at  Vefour^s,  so  surpassingly  rich  in  game  and 
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fruits,  often  wins  away  from  Very^s.  Its  rooms, 
though  smaller,  are  gilded  and  painted  into  like  daz- 
zling and  fanciful  brilliancy.  You  perceive  them  half 
full  of  hungry  Englishmen,  therefore  abandon  it  at 
once  and  proceed  to  the  Rocher. 

Au  Bocher  de  Cancale !  The  rock  which  gives  the 
finest  oysters  to  Europe,  gives  its  name  to  this  restau- 
nmt.  It  is  situated  rather  obscurely,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Rue  Mandar  with  that  of  Montorgueil.  There  is 
nothmg  pleasing  about  its  exterior.  Entering  a  sort  of 
anteroom,  about  which  are  fancifully  arranged  fruits 
and  game,  a  lady  at  the  counter  salutes  you.  There 
IS  nothing  here,  like  the  Vefour  and  Very  splen- 
dor, you  have  just  left.  At  the  Rocher,  is  good 
cooking.  At  the  Rocher,  is  no  magnificence.  From 
that  anteroom,  you  pass  up  winding  stairs,  meeting 
here  a  mirror  and  there  a  mirror,  and  every  where 
outleading  narrow  avenues  into  private  dining  apart- 
ments. There  b  ever  something  of  mystery  to  me  in 
those  narrow  avenues.  They  seem  redolent  of  in- 
trigues. They  have  been  threaded  by  millions  in  the 
widest  contrasts  of  sensual  life  ; — ^hunger  and  satiety.  < 
Were  there  no  other  history  of  human  nature  than 
whaf  those  walls  might  write,  a  very  significant  and 
comprehensive  volume  would  the  world  possess.  The 
winding  stairs  lead  you  to  the  salon,  in  the  third  story. 
That  salon  is  too  ordinary  for  description.  It  accom- 
modates but  fifteen  diners.  The  Rocher  generally 
entertains  private  parties.  For  their  reception,  it  has 
fifteen  cabinets.    Some  will  contain  four,  six  and  ten ; 
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while  others  are  for  twenty  and  thirty  penons.  The 
Bocher  gar^ons  are  ezceUent  They  catch  your 
slightest  whisper.  Nothing  can  be  worse,  than  a  half- 
deaf  garden.  They  are  moreover  of  marhle-cooUieaB 
and  tranquillity.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpalatable  to 
the  eye,  than  a  perspiring  garden.  The  carte  of  the 
Bocher  is  abundant  beyond  all  comparison.  Every 
great  restaurant  has  its  crack  dish.  That  at  the  Bo* 
eher  in  1837  is,  Sole  en  nuUelotte  Nomumde.  The 
genius  which  conceived  out  that  delicious  combination, 
nay  be  pronounced  ereatwe^  in  any  comprehensible 
sense  of  the  word.  You  wait  long  for  courses  at  the 
Bocher.  In  their  intervals,  strive  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  its  multifarious  carte.  1  have  one,  at  this  moment, 
before  me.  As  a  curiosity,  would  you  like  to  eon* 
template  its  contents  ?  Narrowed  to  that  meagre  strip 
of  a  Bill  of  Fare,  at  the  first  hotel  of  New  England, 
you  may  be  pleased  for  a  moment  to  revel,  though 
but  in  imagination,  through  the  Bill  of  Fare  at  a  first 
rate  restaurant  of  Paris.  As  the  opening  question  of 
the  gar9on  is  about  wine,  turn  to  the  last  page  of  the 
carte  and  make  your  choice  among  <Atr(y-<eoffi  red, 
thirty-one  white,  and  twelve  foreign  wines.  Of  soups, 
there  are  thirty-four  difierent  kinds.  This  is  enor> 
mous ;  but  look  at  the  piscatoiy  column.  Behold  one 
hundred  and  twelve  difierent  modes  of  serving  up 
twenty  or  thirty  kinds  of  fish !  The  Grerman  notion  of 
Shakspeare's  many-sidedness,  is  totally  lost  in  this 
amplitude  of  a  French  cook's  idea  of  the  many-sided* 
I  of  an  epicure's  piscatory  palate.     But  look  at  the 
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beef  colamn^ — thif^y'-set>en  modes  of  cooking  ox  aad 
cow,  whereof  nineteen  are  beef-steaks  d  la  this,  or 
i  la  that.  And  yet  the  ofispnng  beats  the  parent  out 
and  out,  for  lo !  fiftp'two  modes  of  serving  up  veal ! 
And  still  your  fowl,  though  considerably  smaller,  beats 
them  all,  since  of  fowl,  the  Rocher  professes  seventy- 
two  diflferent  styles  in  the  cooking.  Of  game,  it  like- 
wise has  fifty  ;  and  this,  moreover,  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  fowl  and  game  rotie^  whereof  are  thirty- 
five  additional  forms.  ^  Strange  multitude  of  combi* 
nations  this,'  you  exclaim,  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
one  style  of  serving  up  a  chicken^s  leg  is  called  d  la 
dio^Ze,  you  may  also  exclaim  that  ingenuity  is  de- 
Toutly  put  to  it,  for  their  designations.  Moreover, 
here  is  mutton  in  thirty-six  forms ;  and  its  offspling, 
lamb,  in  tifelve.  Thus  far,  I  have  but  spoken  of  the 
mirees.  Behold  the  eniremeU.  FiAy-six  forms  of 
Tegetable, — ^twenty  of  eggs, — ^ten  of  coquillages^— 
fourteen  of  salads, — and  forty-three  of  entremets 
sweet  There  are  also  of  hors  d'oeuvres,  forty-fouf 
kinds.  Your  dessert  may  be  selected  from  forty-two 
different  delicacies,  and  the  dinner  may  be  concluded 
by  tasting  one  among  thirty  kinds  of  liqueur.  Here  is 
some  breadth  and  expansiveness  of  invention,  with 
minutest  ingenuity.  The  combinations  which,  in  so 
few  moments,  I  have  enumerated,  are  results  of  many 
thoughtful  years,  many  thousand  experiments,  and 
many  disappointing  efforts.  A  first  rate  French ^ish 
tnay  not,  like  a  first  rate  inspiration  of  poetry,  music, 
or  painting,  be  gleamed  forth  in  a  sudden  instant 
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Time  and  toil  are  indispensable,  and  I  never  look  upon 
Sole  en  maleloUe  Namumde^  without  reflecting  that,  if 
such  dish  were  at  once  to  be  obliterated  from  the 
memory  of  cooks,  and  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands, 
perhaps  an  age  might  pass  away,  before  in  all  its  pre- 
sent perfection,  it  could  be  re*created.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  I  know  no  better  resting-place,  after  our 
long  walks  among  the  Parisian  Eating  Houses,  than  a 
seat  at  table  No.  6,  in  the  Grand  Vatel.  My  reader 
must  certainly  have  heard  of  Vatel, — ^Vatel  the  cook, 
the  Artist — ^the  great  Vatel ; — how  he  was  engaged 
to  prepare  a  dinner  for  the  royal  fSte  at  Chantilly ; 
how  the  sea-fish  {maree)  had  not  arrived  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  how  for  that  reason,  retiring  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  preferring  death 
to  even  the  possibility  of  disappointing  a  royal  palate. 
The  account  may  be  read  in  Madame  de  S6vign6*8 
letter  of  April  24th,  1671,  wherein  the  writer,  not 
without  some  pathos,  thus  conjectures :  *  Songez  que 
la  maree  est  peut-^tre  arrivee  comme  il  expiroit.*t 

*  M.  Henrion  de  PenBey,  late  President  of  the  Court  of  Cu- 
■atton,  wrote  thus  to  MM.  La  Place,  Chaptal,  and  BerthoUet : — 
'  I  regard  the  discovery  of  a  dish,  as  a  far  more  interesting  event 
than  the  discovery  of  a  star ;  for  we  have  always  stars  enough, 
but  we  can  never  have  too  many  dishes,  and  I  shall  not  regard 
the  sciences  as  sufficiently  honored,  or  adequately  represented 
amongst  us,  until  1  see  a  Cook  in  the  first  class  of  the  Institute.* 

t  ^adame  De  Scvign6  has  devoted  two  letters  to  the  charac- 
ter and  death  of  this  renowned  culinary  Artist.  She  speaks  of 
him  as  of  one  fit  to  administer  a  government;— *cet  bonuns 
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Fitly  was  this  restaurant  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
*  Au  Grand  Vatel/  The  words  have  to  me  a  menu* 
mental  and  a  melancholy  interest,  and  seldom  do  I 
pass  beneath  them,  without  half-denouncing  the  marie 
whose  tardy  arrival  brought  that  martyr  to  a  suicidal 
end. 

d'une  capacity  distinga^e  de  touB  les  autres,  dont  la  bonne  tdte 
6toit  capable  de  contenir  tout  1e  soin  d'un  Etat;  cet  homme  qiu 
je  eonnoissois ;* — ^pluming  henelf  thus  upon  his  acquaintance. 
Hb  melancholy  fate  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  entirely  absorbed 
her  thought.    Concluding  one  of  the  letters,  she  says,  <  M.  De 
Menars  is  about  marrying  Mademoiselle  de  la  Grange-Neu^ille, 
bat  I  know  not  how  I  have  courage  to  talk  to  you  about  any 
one  but  Vatel.'    It  seems  there  were  many  presentiments,  or 
rather  pre-events,  bodeful  of  his  coming  destiny.     On  the  even- 
ing before  ithe  fata]  Friday,  there  was  a  Royal  tmtper,  and  at 
•everal  tables,  the  roast  was  lacking.    Vatel  was  exceedingly 
troubled,  and  many  times  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  bitterness, 
« I  am  lost    I  am  honor-lost ; '  *  je  suis  perdu  d'honneur ;  voici 
on  affiront  que  je  ne  supporterai  pas.*    To  Gourville  he  said, 
<  my  brain  reels,*  « la  tftte  me  toume,"  imploring  of  him  aid  in 
tiie  giving  of  orders.    Gourville,  like  another  Crito,  often  re- 
peated consoling  words,  but  the  memory  of  the  rdU  qui  avoU 
wumqudy  was  ever  returning.    One  of  the  Royal  Princes  visited 
the  disconsolate  cook  in  his  chamber,  telling  him  that  nothing 
could  t  have  been  finer  than  the  touper  of  the  King.    <Mon* 
seigneur,'  replied  Vatel,  <v6tie  bont6  m'ach^ve;  je  sais  que  le 
TdH  a  mainqiU  k  deux  tables/    <  Point  du  tout,'  answered  thfl 
Prince,  <  ne  vous  flLches  point ;  tout  va  bicn.* 

At  four  of  the  clock,  on  Friday  morning,  April  84th,  1671, 
Vatel  arose.  All  rested  in  sleep  but  a  solitary  purveyor,  who 
was  brmging  in  two  loads  of  marie.  *Is  that  all ;  *— * est-ce 
Ik  toot.''  asked  Vatel  quickly.  « Oui,  Monsieur.'  Vatel  had 
sent  to  every  port  in  the  kingdom.    Vatel  waited  long,  hot  no 
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You  approach  the  restaurant,  beneath  those  words, 
through  a  narrow  staircase.  Opening  the  door,  and  re* 
turning  the  recognition  of  a  dame*du-comptoir  on  your 
left,  walk  at  once  around  to  No.  6.  It  is  a  little  table  for 
a  party  of  two,  behind  which  rises  an  immense  mirror, 
and  from  whose  point,  you  get  a  very  complete  viBual 
range  of  the  entire  company.  On  your  right  hand  is 
a  table  for  six,  and  on  your  left,  another  for  four. 
The  large  apartment  will  easily  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  There  are,  moreover,  pri- 
vate cabinets,  where  you  may  be  retired  with  your 

more  marie  arrived.  <  Sa  t^te  ■*echauffoit.'  He  sought  out 
Oourville,  and  said  to  him,  *  I  will  not  aorvive  tkia  diagraoe.' 
€k>arville  duhionaly  smiled.  Instantly  Vatel  rushes  to  his  champ 
ber ;  places  his  sword  agamst  .the  door,  passes  it  towards  his 
heart,  makes  two  efforts  in  vain,  a  third  is  &tal,  and  he  falls 
dead.  In  the  mean  time,  the  marie  arrived  firom  all  quartera! 
They  sought  Vatel  to  take  charge  of  it ;  went  to  his  chand>er, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  found  him  bathed  in  blood.  <  M.  le 
Prince  fut  au  dbsespoir.*  M.  le  DncpUura;*  for  it  was  upon 
Vatel  that  depended  his  newly-proposed  jaunt  into  Burgundy. 
The  Prince,  with  much  feeling,  (fort  triatement)  announoed  his 
death  to  the  King.  <  On  dit  que  c'^toit  k  force  d'avoir  de  Vkam- 
neur  d  $a  maniire;  on  le  loua  fort ;  on  loua  et  bUma  son  cou- 
rage.' The  grief  of  the  Court  for  Vatel,  was  temporary  as  it 
was  violent,  and  from  Mad.  De  S6vigrn6,  one  learns  with  sad  as- 
tonishment, that  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  flHe  went  mer- 
rily onward  to  its  close.  Who  could  have  anticipated  such  quick 
forgetfulness  of  the  great  Artist,  and  martyr  to  his  &me  d  «s 
maniiref  as  that  revealed  in  the  following  narration .'-— '  On  dina 
tr6s-bien,  on  fit  collation,  on  soupa,  on  se  proniena,  on  joua,  on 
At  A  la  chasse ;   toot  ^toit  parfume  de  jonquilles,  tout  6toit  em- 
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friends,  and  where  the  service  is  similar  to  that  •of  the 
grand  hall,  except  that  therein  enter  no  half  botdes  of 
wine. 

As  the  hour  of  five  has  not  arrived,  very  few  di- 
ners have  made  their  appearance.  Here  and  there 
may  a  chair  be  seen,  leaning  against  a  table,  to  indi- 
cate that  already  such  places  have  been  reserved.  Six 
or  seven  gar9ons  in  clean,  white  aprons,  and  polished 
hair,  looked  silently  out  at  the  crowds  in  the  garden, 
or  whisper  something  among  themselves.  Here,  as  in 
all  the  restaurants,  stands  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
by  the  side  of  the  comptoir.  His  complexion  is  a 
little  florid.  His  hair  is  brushed  up  with  careful  pre- 
cision. His  white  cravat  is  painfully  high.  His  dress- 
ooat  is  of  deep  snufT  color.  His  stomach  n  advancing 
into  embonpoint,  and  his  polished  boots  are  strapped. 
You  might  perhaps  take  him  for  a  visiter,  were  it  not 
for  that  official  napkin  thrust  under  his  left  arm.  He 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  its  Amphytrion, 
and  is  there  stationed  to  look  at  gar^cms,  and  see  that 
all  marches  well. 

Suspending  your  hat  and  surtout  from  loops  behind, 
you  take  a  seat,  and  the  garden,  depositing  by  the  side 
of  your  plate, — ^whereon  rest  the  usual  napkin  and  large 
roll  of  bread,-Hi  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  presents  you  the 
carte,  and  at  once  puts  the  question  ^  quel  vin  desires 
vous,  monsieur  ? '  Looking  through  that  part  of  the 
carte,  which  contains  at  least  forty-eight  different  kinds 
of  wine,  you  resolve,  as  the  dinner  is  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary one,  on  Macon.    The  Macon  of  the  Grand  Vatel 
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»  altogether  the  finest  I  have  tasted  in  Paris.  It  is, 
however,  much  inspirited  by  an  intermingling  of  eau- 
de-seJtz,  a  bottle  of  which  you  likewise  order. 

Each  individual  has  certain  predilections  and  asso- 
ciations,  which  render  one  style  of  dinner  more  dear  to 
him,  than  any  othes.  That  all  persons  should  be  simi- 
larly impressed  by  the  same  meal,  is  as  absurd  as  that 
all  persons  should  be  similarly  impressed  by  the  same 
style  in  poetry,  music,  or  painting.  I  almost  fear  that 
my  reader, — ^whom  I  now  most  respectfully  invite  to 
dine  with  me,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, — ^may 
neither  approve  my  choice  of  dishes,  nor  the  order  of 
their  succession.  And  yet,  I  trust  he  will  rub  hia 
hands  in  assent,  when  I  call  first  for  a  dozen  of  Can- 
eale  oysters.  ^  Gar9on,  une  douzaine.*  They  imme- 
diately enter,  heaped  up  in  their  natural  shells,  upon 
a  large  plate,*  in  company  with  a  lemon.  The  Can- 
cale  oysters  have  oflen  an  unpleasant  taste  of  copper. 
They  lack,  moreover,  as  do  all  French  oysters,  the 
exuberant  richness  of  those  to  be  enjoyed  in  New 
York.  And  yet,  impregnated  with  that  lemon  juice, 
they  constitute  a  very  excellent  hors  d^oeuvre. 

Soup  af\er  oysters  is  exactly  comme-il-faut,  and 
suppose  it  now  be  tried.  There  are  eighteen  different 
kinds  of  soup,  in  the  carte  of  the  Grand  Vatel.  My 
reader  may  select  that  which  best  pleases  him.  I 
venture  to  suggest  Creci  aux  croutons.  It  is  a  soup 
delicious  in  itself,  and  it  is  rendered  more  delicious  by 
its  relation  to  the  preceding  dish.  Those  oysters  seem 
to  have  prepared  the  palate  for  .that  soup.     To  speak 
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figuratiyelyf  the  oysters  have  planted  the  elements  of 
the  soup's  success.  I  may  here  say  that  unless  cogni- 
zant  of  your  dishes,  you  are  not  always  safe  in  making 
choice.  Experimenting  upon  that  vast  mysterious  carte 
before  you,  like  all  experimenting,  is  expensive  and 
dangerous.  It  is  not  every  Ck>lumbus,  that  discovering 
a  new  world,  thereby  contributes,  to  his  own  worldly 
happiness.  Hoping  to  make  some  valuable  discover- 
ies, I  once  abandoned  my  usual  soups,  and  called  for 
rix  d  la  TSirque.  The  name  looked  relishable  enough, 
but  the  dish,  the  soup  itself! — surely  neither  Turk  nor 
Christian  could  possibly  have  relished  thai. 

Soup  completed,  the  palate  instinctively  longs  for 
fish.  The  carte  of  the  Grand  Vatel  reveals  to  you 
aeventy-six  different  forms  of  cooking  fish.  Very's 
having  ninety-one,  of  course  surpasses  it ;  but  it  beats 
Yefour's  by  twenty-four.  I  doubt  not,  that  dining  at 
Havre,  immediately  after  your  arrival  in  Europe,  you 
pronounced  fried  sole  the  most  delicious  piscatory  dish 
that  ever  had  been  served  before  you.  At  the  Grand 
Vatel,  however,  do  not,  do  not  fling  yourself  away  on 
fried  sole ;  call  at  once  for  Turhot  d  la  crime.  It  is  a 
combination  mild  as  moonbeams,  and  can  only  be  fitly 
spoken  of  in  poetry.  I  think  you  may  not  find  its  name 
down  in  the  carte.  To  say  truth,  the  cartes  of  the 
Rocher  and  the  Grand  Vatel,  do  not  disclose  their  best 
treasures.  As  Raphael  doubtless  had  sublimer  visions 
in  his  secret  soul,  than  ever  he  revealed  on  canvass,  so 
the  secret  repertory  of  a  first  rate  French  cuisine,  pofl* 
I  dishes  ahogether  superior  to  those  enumerated  in 
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its  carte.  The  turhoty  as  it  is  a»  gratutj  requires  the 
cook^s  ingenuity  for  some  twenty  <Nr  twenty-five  min- 
utes. During  that  time,  the  company  has  begun  to 
thicken. 

To  you,  an  American  traveller,  one  great  beauty  in 
the  company  of  the  Grand  Vatel  is  this, — ^it  is  not  only 
European,  but  Continental.  Few  Americans  find  their 
way  thither,  and  still  fewer  English.  Among  the  con*> 
sequences  oP  this  absence  are,  comparative  cheapness 
in  bills,  French  civility  in  gar9ons,  and  French  ease 
and  liveliness  all  about  you.  I  have  become  familiar 
with  several  of  its  hahitues.  One  ancient  gentleman 
interests  me  exceedingly.  He  wears  the  red  ribbon, 
and  on  entering,  salutes  not  only  the  Amphytrion,  and 
the  dame-du-comptoir,  but  likewise  his  garden.  When 
seated,  he  slowly  unfolds  his  napkin,  and  passes  it  twice 
or  thrice  over  his  plate.  Then  taking  his  glass,  he 
deliberately  rubs  that,  holding  it  finally  up  to  the  li^t 
to  see  if  it  be  clean.  Then  his  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
undergo  the  same  cleansing  process,  and  then  he  tucks 
one  comer  of  Vis  napkin  into  the  bosom  of  his  buttoned 
coat  By  this  time  the  gar9on,  who  perfectly  compre- 
hends his  palate,  has  placed  before  him  wine  and  soup. 
His  subsequent  dishes  are  always  ordered,  without  visi- 
ble reference  to  the  carte.  He  knows  that  carte  by 
heart.  This  gentleman  is  a  retired  tradesman,  of  mod- 
erate income.  He  patronizes  the  Grand  Vatel  and  the 
Theitre  Fran^ais.  He  is  an  hahiiui  of  both.  At  a 
little  distance  from  him,  stands  another  table,  whereat 
are  a  Frenchman,  his  wife  and  three  children.    Farther 
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on,  behold  two  peUts^maitres  in  long  black  curls,  with 
champaign  ice-struck  before  them.  Still  farther  on,  a 
gentleman  pouzs  out  Beaune  to  one,  who  should  he  his 
wife.  And  now  arriye  deputies,  and  proprietors,  and 
gentlemen  of  fashion,  and  ladies,  and  young  people, 
and  old  people,  and  Germans  and  Italians;  throngs 
promiscuous,  differing  in  ten  thousand  points,  and  re* 
aembling  in  two ; — ^they  are  all  hungry,  and  they  are 
all  conversational. 

I  have  said,  that  in  England  are  no  restaurants. 
There  are  very  distant  approximations  to  tlysm. 
There  are  public  eating  houses,  under  the  miserable 
name  of  chap^haps.*  Fearing,  however,  that  in  such 
establishments,  gentlemen  might  perhaps  too  nearly 
approach  each  other,  they  are  generally  divided  off 
into  narrow  compartments,  by  unsociable  screens. 
Behind  these  compartments,  John  Bull  sulkily  sits 
himself  to  drink  ale,  eat  roast  beef,  and  to  blush  in 
solitude.  If  the  English  have  jio  restaurants,  neither 
have  they  the  anti-domestic  state  of  feeling  and  habits, 
which  the  existence  of  such  establishments  implies. 
Those  persons  who  deem  the  hearth  of  home  one 
richest  nursery  of  private,  and  in  their  developement, 
of  public  virtues,  will  pronounce  them  in  this  respect 
for  better  off  than  the  French.    Whatever  moralists 

*  An  Engliah  epicoreui  Poet  thtu  ooanely  r.hMwftes  these 
eirtabliihmentB : — 

<  Bat  I  love  what  is  good, 
When  and  where  be  my  food, 
In  a  ekop-knm  or  Royal  Fiavttkw.' 
VOL.   H.  B 
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and  John  Bull  may  think  of  this  feature,  no  French- 
man  could  possibly,  for  a  moment,  think  of  making  an 
exchange.  To  him,  such  publicity  of  life  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  enjoyment  He  must  take  his  dinner  in 
public,  and  his  coffee  in  public.  He  must  read  his 
newspaper  in  public,  and  promenade  hours  each  day, 
in  the  public  places  of  his  metropolis.  Such  wish  waa 
implanted  in  him  when  a  child,  and  has  become  a  part 
of  his  man^s  character.  If  its  gratification  be  hostile 
to  the  bvrth  and  growth  of  many  substantial  household 
virtues,  it  tends,  at  least,  to  make  a  frank,  a  graceful, 
a  conversational,  and  an  accomplished  people.  He 
pronounces  the  gratification  of  an  opposite  wish  selfish, 
unsocial,  aristocratical,  narrowing,  and  prejudice- 
begetting.  There  might  perhaps,  be  an  intermediate 
course,  capable  of  gathering  to  itself,  the  best  features 
of  either  extreme,  and  whose  pursuit  would  beat- 
tended  by  a  preferable  state  of  private  and  public 
society.  Such  course,  a  young  and  flexible  nation 
might  enter  upon.  The  social  system  of  France  is  in 
harmony  with  her  past  habitudes,  her  other  national 
features,  and  her  existing  institutions.  No  man,  in  his 
senses,  can  at  present  wish  to  have  over  here  the 
English  social  system,  as  no  man  could  possibly  desire 
to  see  this  French  social  system,  transported  across 
the  channel.  They  are  totally  unlike  wheels  of  two 
tQtally  unlike  instruments.  Each  revolves  well  in  its 
place.     Neither  can  perform  the  office  of  the  other. 

The  healthy  developements  of  a  people,  like  those 
of  an  individual,  are  always  natural,  and  generally 
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hannomous.  That  one  nation  may  avail  itself  of 
certain  institutions  in  another,  to  develope  (not  thwart^ 
or  change  the  radical  character  of)  itself^  is  reasonable 
enough.  Any  other  availment  than  this  would  be 
nnsalutary,  and  ridiculous ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  un- 
patriotic character.  There  is  much  of  query  among 
trayelling  Americans,  as  to  what  of  Europe  might 
profitably  be  conveyed  across  the  Atiantic.  At  first, 
broad  questions  may  seem  to  arise.  The  more  I  look 
and  reflect,  the  narrower  grows  the  sphere  of  choice. 
As  there  is  very  little  in  American  institutions,  that  at 
this  moment  would  be  feasible,  or  even  desirable  in 
Europe,  so  there  is  still  less  of  Europe,  that  I  would 
wish  to  see  translated  into  the  United  States.  I  state 
my  thought  distinctiy,  disguising  not  its  repulsiveness. 
My  reason  for  it  is  this : — ^the  beauty,  and  harmony, 
and  originality,  and  dignity  and  strength  of  a  nation 
developed  forth  into  all  its  features,  under  its  oton  in- 
stitutions, and  through  its  own  influences.  I  would 
wish  to  see  American  heart  and  mind  developed,  not 
into  European  perfection,  but  into  their  own  natural 
completeness,  by  the  appropriate  means.  Therein  do 
I  seem  to  see  human  nature  forth-coming  into  new 
forms,  and  forms  as  interesting  as  any  witnessed  by 
the  past,  or  by  the  present.  Those  who  like  to  con- 
template the  peculiar  manifestations  of  man  in  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  Venice,  will  appreciate  my  thought 
Any  imported  institution,  or  custom,  or  style  of  feeling 
and  thinking,  that  might  run  counter  to  such  natural 
mamfestations,  should  be  chased  back  to  its  cradle  and 
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home  in  Europe.  *  America  is  extremely  proyinciai 
yet,*  said  lately  an  American  gentleman,  long  resident 
in  Paris.  ^  You  should  try  to  perfect  yourselves  upon 
models  in  the  old  world.'  Risking  the  charge  of  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry,  I  think  that  such  models  are, 
by  us,  to  be  looked  up  to,  with  very  suspicious  devo* 
tion.  I  would  rather  see  society  developed  into  imper- 
fect originality,  than  into  a  perfect  imitation.  If  there 
could  be  one  safe  transplantation  across  the  Atlantic, 
you  might  suppose  it  of  European  works  of  art.  Con- 
vening once  with  Bartolini  of  Florence,  and  regretting 
that  we  had  no  statuary  in  the  United  States : — *•  You 
are  better  off  without  it,*  said  the  sculptor.  *  Would 
to  Heaven  I  had  been  bom  in  America.  Why  donH 
you  do  as  did  the  Greeks  ?  There's  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  because  people  are  always  studying 
models,  instead  of  acting  out  their  veritable  selves. 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  never  been  to  Rome? 
What's  more,  I  don't  look  at  the  sculpture  in  the 
Ducal  Gallery,  but  once  a  year.'  In  Bartolini's  re- 
mark, may  perhaps  be  something  ultra,  bordering  on 
purism.  The  spirit  of  it,  however,  seems  to  me,  unex- 
ceptionable. That  spirit, — ^would  to  Heaven  it  might 
prevail  in  every  department  of  American  action.  In- 
stead of  aping  Europe,  let  us  occasionally  use  her. 
She  may  furnish  us,  here  and  there,  a  hint.  If  we 
permit  her  to  do  more,  depend  upon  it  we  shall  alwap$ 
be  provincial.  We  shall  be  strapped  and  twined  into 
petty  resemblances.  We  shall  be  America  Euro- 
peanized.     We  shall  have  no  origmai  character,  no 
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speaking  forth  of  our  true  selves ;  in  short,  no  vigorous 
and  imposing  developement  of  what  Thomas  Carlyle 
might  term  the  National  Ego, — ^the  Ineradicable  Moi. 

This  Turhot  a  la  creme^  which  the  gar9on  has  now 
brought  in,  you,  after  a  short  time,  pronounce  an  airy 
and  a  graceful  combination, — a  very  Taglioni  of  pisca- 
tory dishes.  Words  cannot  well  express  its  sportive 
delicacy.  4^erhaps  it  is  one  of  the  gayest  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  culinary  art.  It  is  to  other 
dishes,  what  the  La  Gazza  Ladra  is  to  operas,  or  the 
arabesque  of  the  Alhambra  to  architecture.  It  is  only 
well  composed  at  the  Rocher,  and  the  Grand  Vatel. 
Grignon  makes  it  wretchedly,  and  one  gar^on  at 
Very's,  when  the  dish  was  ordered,  actually  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  Englishmen,  and  even  Americans, 
have  been  known  to  inhabit  Paris  weeks,  nay  months, 
without  having  tasted  it.  Such  are  among  the  conse- 
quences of  going  exclusively  to  Englishized  French 
restaurants.  I  think  you  often  may  be  made  very 
cheerful,  by  the  sportiveness  of  this  marvellous  dish. 
I  have  a  friend  who,  in  some  moments  of  despon- 
dency, has  half  resolved  to  starve  himself  down  into 
the  merest  sketch  or  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  then  forth- 
with to  volume  and  body  forth  his  bones  upon  l\4rbot 
d  la  crime  alone.  A  psychological  experiment  this, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  might  lead  to  some  very  curious, 
and  perhaps  very  useful  truths. 

After  Turbot,  order  a  beefsteak  it  TAnglaise.  Or- 
der it,  merely  to  assure  yourself  that  the  French  cannot 
cook  a  beefsteak.    England  is  the  only  country  (or 
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that  simply  flavorous  dish ;  and  in  England,  mine  host 
John  Jennings  of  the  *  Lion,'  at  Canterbury,  is  much 
to  be  recommended.  His  hot  steaks  exhale  an  inde- 
scribable aroma.  The  beefsteaks  of  France  are  un- 
worthy the  name.  The  dish  is  too  simple  for  French 
ingenuity.  It  is  only  in  intricate  combinations  that 
these  cooks  succeed.  However  chaste  and  classically 
simple  may  be  their  standard  literature,  their  cookery 
is  quite  the  reverse.  A  man  of  one  idea  is  not  to 
you  more  detestable,  than  is  a  dish  of  one  idea  to  a 
Frenchman's  palate. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  asperges  aux  pelits  pais^ 
that  is,  for  an  entremets  of  asparagus  got  up  with  peas, 
the  gar9on  deposits  before  you  a  silver  case  of  tooth- 
picks. '  What  do  you  think  of  French  vegetables  ? ' 
asked  I  of  a  travelled  American.  *•  Excellent,  very 
excellent  are  they,'  was  his  reply.  'What  do  you 
think  of  French  vegetables  ?  '  asked  I  of  another  trav- 
elled American.  '  Damnable,  damnable,'  replied  he. 
The  fact  is,  the  French  serve  up  the  worst,  and  the 
best  vegetables  that  grow.  The  dish  just  ordered 
has  an  amiable  mirthful  taste,  but  as  for  asparagus,  or 
peas,  their  characteristics  are  quite  swallowed  up 
and  lost,  among  the  numerous  ideas  intermingled  with 
them. 

Ask  now  for  an  entree  of  patisserie, — a  vol'att>'vefU 
d  la  financiered  for  instance.  It  is  a  gentle  delicacy,  in 
the  midst  whereof  you  discover  a  cockril's  comb.  The 
word  vol'ati'vent^  typifies  it  exactly.  It  seems  flying 
to  the  vfindy  so  mild  and  feather-like  is  its  course  to  its 
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destination.  We  may  now  go  on,  if  we  please,  calling 
and  still  re-calling  for  any  score  of  additional  dishes. 
So  Frenchly  cooked,  have  been  those  already  enjoyed, 
we  are  unburdened  as  before  commencing.  Herein 
IB  one  beauty  of  a  French  meal.  You  are  not  slug- 
gbh  after  it,  and  have  none  of  that  old,  transatlantic, 
bloated,  blowzy  after-dinner  sensation.  You  are  con- 
versational, nay,  rather  amiable,  and  if  an  enemy 
in  the  world  have  a  favor  to  request,  now  is  his  mo- 
ment to  present  himself.  Happy  influences  these,  and 
haply  to  be  remembered,  when  all  other  influences  of 
foreign  travel  have  passed  away ! 

French  cookery  addresses  much  the  palate,  but 
still  more  the  stomach  and  constitution,  and  through 
them  the  entire  man.  When  a  scholar  at  Hofwyl  is 
fretful  or  peevish,  Fellenbui^  does  not  give  him  a 
chastisement,  he  gives  him  a  warm  bath.  Fellenburg 
wisely  knows  what  moral  ameliorations,  such  phjrsi- 
cal  agent  can  bring  about.  Diet  is  a  tremendous 
agent  for  spiritual  ends.  I  like  to  fancy  society,  moral, 
intellectual  and  political,  under  the  old  image  of  a  ship, 
at  whose  helm  however,  I  seem  to  see  a  fat  man,  in 
white  apron,  and  white  tasseled  cap,  with  ladle  in 
band. 

The  merely  physical  ends  of  eating  are  threefold. 
There  is  the  simple  and  exclusive  end,  of  gratifying 
those  few  square  inches  of  gustative  superficies,  de- 
nominated the  Palate.  This  is  a  narrow,  base  and  a 
sensual  end,  proposed  to  themselves  by  gluttons  alone. 
There  is  then  the  end  of  not  only  gratifying  the  pal* 
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ate,  but  likewise  of  pleasing  the  stomach,  and  thus 
diffusing  for  a  time  throughout  the  frame,  much  balmy 
and  aromatic  enjoyment.  This  end  is  certainly  higher 
than  the  first-named,  and  lies  within  the  daily  endea* 
your  of  all  gourmands.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
third  and  noblest  end,  proposed  to  himself  by  none  save 
your  accomplished  and  philosophical  epicure.  This 
end  has  three  constituent  parts,  whereof  each  harmo- 
nizes with  the  other : — ^the  securing  for  your  palate, 
its  largest  possible  quantity  of  present  gratification; 
for  your  stomach  and  general  frame,  the  greatest 
amount  of  present  enjoyment ;  and  for  your  constita* 
tion,  the  best  materials  of  its  permanent  strength  and 
activity.  To  accomplish  this  triply*diyided  and  most 
comprehensive  end,  is  labor  of  deepest  difficulty.  Not 
only  must  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  but  keahh 
on  both.  What  pleases  the  palate  may  much  ofiTend 
the  stomach,  or  the  constitution;  and  what  benefits 
the  constitution  may  not  be  most  relished  by  the  palate, 
or  even  the  stomach.  The  labor  though  difficult  is 
not  impossible ;  and  when  achieved,  like  all  difficult 
labors  on  this  earth,  bears  forth  the  finest  fruits.  In 
successful  pursuit  of  this,  as  of  a  more  spiritual  aim, 
each  one  must  be  his  own  teacher,  and  his  own  guide. 
The  means  which  bless  one  man,  may  curse  his  neigh- 
bor. Hence  appears  the  daring  quackery  of  those 
lecture-books  which  prescribe  the  same  dietetic  system 
for  all  mankind ; — ^lengthening  or  shortening  all  mortal 
palates  and  stomachs,  to  their  one  Procrustean  bed. 
Strangely  presuming  lectures  !-^striving  to  teach  the 
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unteachable.  Let  him  who  would  not  shorten  his 
days,  or  more  properly  to  speak,  diminish  the  number 
of  his  earthly  meals,  beware  of  them. 

Americans  pay  little  attention  to  cooking.  Ameri- 
cans have  dyspepsia,  and  its  consequences, — ^world- 
hating,  cracker-and-water-regimen,  with  much  knead- 
ing of  the  stomach.  The  French  have  good  cooking, 
and  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  that  disease. 
Moreover,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  take 
their  meals  very  slowly.  Such  health-promoting  prac- 
tice, is  profoundly  scouted  at  by  multitudes  of  a  people, 
intent  only  on  mighty  destinies  in  the  future,  towards 
which  they  wildly  rush,  and  with  whom,  what  in  other 
hinds  is  called  dining^  can  only  be  expressed  by  that 
indigestible  phrase,  gobbling  doton.  Herein  do  we  act 
out  certain  inconsistencies.  Anxious  to  the  extremest 
point  about  our  moral  diet,  we  totally  neglect  that 
physical  aliment,  whereupon  so  much  of  efficacy  in 
the  hearths  food  depends.  We  sustain  a  corps  of  dys- 
pepsia doctors ;  we  laugh  at  the  art  which  might  ren- 
der dyspepsia  impossible* 

An  omelette  souffii  may  well  precede  your  dessert, 
An  omelette  *  blown  up ! ' — a  type  is  this  of  the  vapouiy 
lightness  in  all  French  dishes.  To  the  eye,  it  presents 
an  ample  exterior.  It  is,  however,  but  a  zephyr,  an4 
with  ease  may  be  compressed  into  a  maiden's  thimble. 
When  vanished  away  over  your  palate,  you  pronounce 
it  stuff  unsubstantial  as  infant's  dreams.  But  nothing 
cim  be  more  delicate.    The  delicacy,  half-musical,  of 
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nightingale^s  tongues  served  up  at  that  banquet  of  a 
Roman  epicure,  might  perhaps  compare. 

For  the  dessert  you  have  a  choice  among  thirty-nine 
articles.  Bewildering  is  this.  Take  a  meringue  d  la 
crime.  It  will  prepare  your  palate  for  the  forth-com- 
ing coffee.  This  beverage,  however,  is  usually  apped 
at  some  cafe.  The  Moka  of  the  Grand  Vatel  is  ex- 
cellent. Before  introducing  it,  the  gar9on  deposits 
before  you  the  bowls  o£  perfumed  water.  AAer  coffee, 
imitate  the  French  lady  opposite,  and  swallow  a  little 
glass  of  liqueur.  You  may  however,  not  care  to  dis- 
turb the  agreeable  impression,  wrought  through  French 
coffee,  by  taking  any  thing  subsequent  thereunto.  In- 
deed, frequently  arise  difficulties  and  doubts  in  deter- 
mining upon  the  true  pausing  point,  in  the  courses  of  a 
Parisian  dinner.  I  should  not  be  surprised  were  you 
to  stop  at  once  with  turhot  a  la  creme^  resolved  to  run 
no  risk  of  annihilating,  or  in  any  manner  of  confusing 
the  one-ness,  and  tranquil  delicacy  of  its  impression. 
Whoever  has  seen  Macbeth  last  embodied  by  Kemble, 
Siddons,  and  those  other  mighty  spirits  now  passed 
away  for  ever,  and  who  has  resolved  not  to  have 
marred  the  memory  thereof,  by  witnessing  another 
representation,  will,  I  trust,  appreciate  this  anxiety  of 
an  epicure  to  preserve  unruffled  the  mirror  of  his  dream. 
Unto  him,  if  in  his  usual  benevolence,  it  is  no  cheer- 
ful employ,  to  note  among  carelessly-dining  friends 
around  him,  one  positively  pleasant  gustatory  impres- 
sion broken  in  upon  by  others  less  worthy ;  the  satis- 
fisbctory  completeness,  for  instance,  of  queue  de  mouUm 
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i  la  purie^  shattered  into  fragments  by  haricots  and 
artichauts ;  the  music  of  one  full  finely-falling  wave 
thus  jangled,  as  it  were,  by  the  splash  and  splatter  of 
quick-successive  wavelets.  If  for  him  there  be  one 
other  contemplation  still  less  cheerful,  it  is  perhaps  the 
sight  of  those  who  are  pretending  to  dine,  and  alas, 
dine  not ;  who  dwell  not  on  separate  courses  of  the 
banquet ;  who  perform  a  sort  of  palate-service,  while 
their  hearts  are  far  from  them.  No  man  expects  to 
see,  without  sending  his  soul  to  his  eye  ;  or  to  hear, 
without  sending  it  to  his  ear ;  or  to  meditate,  without 
sending  it  to  his  brain ;  and  yet  there  art  those  who 
pretend  to  dine,  without  sending  it  to  the  palate,  or 
even  to  the  stomach,  which  latter  indeed  by  an  an- 
tique Thinker,  was  deemed  its  legitimate  cradle  and 
dwelling-place.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  from 
frequent  neglect  of  such  important  mission,  injuriously- 
huge  quantities  are  often  devoured,  where  healthily* 
small  portions  would  have  sufficed ;  the  stomach  and 
constitution  possessing  quite  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
poses, long  before  the  palate  is  in  any  wise  satisfied  ; 
the  former  exolaimmg  *•  hold,  enough,^  the  latter  blindly 
shouting  out  *  come  on.'  I  was  recently  dining  with 
two  English  friends.  After  soup,  I  took  my  paularde 
en  has  de  soie  and  charlotte  russe^  with  that  silent, 
close  attention,  becoming  one  who  had  often  besought 
a  preservation  of  the  ^  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so 
that  in  due  time,  he  might  enjoy  them.'  I  was  satis- 
fied,  and  felt  conscious  that  I  had  dined.  My  friends, 
however,  continued  still  to  call  upon  the  garden,  and 
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actually  consumed  four  meat  and  game  courses,  after 
my  charlotte  ruue  had,  so  to  speak,  squared  the  circle 
of  my  appetite.  The  explanation  of  their  unsatisfied, 
•till-deyouring  state,  was  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
entire  meal,  they  had  been  rather  warmly  engaged  in 
discussmg  the  abstract  question,  whether  or  no  the 
French  could,  in  strictness,  be  called  an  economical  pec* 
pie.  The  mind  of  each  was  of  course  active  within 
his  bram,  instead  of  being  where  should,  for  the  time, 
reside  the  mind  of  every  diner ;  their  palates  could  no 
more  notice  and  be  gratified  by  the  passing  flavors, 
dian  could,  by  their  ears  be  noticed,  the  striking  clock ; 
and  when  they  took  leave  of  the  dame*du-comptoir, 
so  far  from  being  entitled  to  declare  that  they  had 
enjoyed  a  dinner,  they  might  only  with  propriety  state, 
that  *  whereas  some  time  ago,  a  certain  quantity  of 
nourishment  was  out-side  of  us,  that  certain  quantity 
of  nourishment  is  now  tn-side  of  us.'  There  was 
moreov^  for  them,  no  rememberable  ground  whereoa 
gratitude  might  stand.  I  believe  Doctor  Franklin 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  aver,  that  five  minutes 
after  dinner,  he  remembered  not  what  he  had  been 
eating.  Strange  unphiloeophic  averment, — one  stimu* 
later  of  a  noble  sentiment  in  man's  n&ture  thus  quite 
neglected ! 

If  you  conclude  to  take  a  glass  of  liqueiur  after  your 
coffee,  take  it,  and  then  call  for  the  bill.  The  gar^on 
places  before  you  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  whereon, 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  dame-du-comptoir,  you  peruse 
the  following  symbolic  expressions  :-^ 
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F. 

Macon  1,  10 

Eaa  de  Seltx  15 

Fain  10 

Haftrea  10 

Citron  ^  6 

Potaipe  12 

TOBBOT  1,  05 

Bifteck  18 

Vol-au-vent  1,  10 

Aaperg^  1,  10 

Qmelene  1,  10 

Menn|riie  ] , 

Cafe  16 

Liqueur  5 

13,3 

Though  my  reader  has  been  abundantly  dining  with 
me,  I,  as  is  usually  done,  ordered  each  dish  *•  for  one 
only.'  The  garden  expects  a  franc.  Having  listened 
to  his  *  mercie  Montiewr^  let  us  now  bid  adieu,  for  the 
present,  to  the  renowned  Bestaurants  of  Ptms^: 
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FRENCH    INGENUITY. 

The  French^  as  has  oftentimes  beeu  said,  are  inge- 
nious in  matters  pertaining  to  luxury  and  mere  plea* 
sure,  not  in  those  of  comfort  and  substantial  hap- 
piness. I  do  not  ask  for  better  illustrations  of  a  part 
of  this  truth,  than  have  been  fumishe(}  by  my  this 
week^s  rambles  among  various  establishments  in  this 
vicinity,  among  which  may  here  be  named  the  Gobe- 
lins, the  Sdvres  Porcelain,  and  the  Plate  Glass  manu- 
factory, and  I  shall  venture  to  add,  a  very  curious 
hospital  near  the  Clichy  Barriere. 

I  have  lately  come  from  the  Gobelins.  I  visited  the 
establishment  with  some  curiosity,  for  I  had  read  of  its 
tapestry  in  very  distant  days,  and  had  seen  it  adorning 
walls  in  nearly  every  city  of  Europe.  Over  the  en- 
trance gate  are  a  tri-colored  flag  and  the  words, 
^  Manufacture  Royale  des  Tapisseries  de  la  Couronne.^ 
Entering,  a  woman  requested  a  brief  sight  of  my  pass- 
port, and  thereafter  gave  me  a  square  bit  of  wood, 
numbered  *  forty-five.'  I  walked  onwards  into  a  sort 
of  antechamber,  where  were  waiting  some  twenty 
strangers,  curious  like  myself.  This  establishment  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at 
two  o'clock,  P.  M.    Ab  I  paced  up  and  down  the 
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apartment,  awaiting  my  turn  for  admission,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  upon  another  contrast,  suggested  by  the 
occasion,  between  French  and  English  practice,  and 
therethrough,  between  French  and  English  character. 
To  the  English  manufactories,  access  is  extremely 
difficult.  To  the  French  manufactories,  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy.  Go  to  Manchester,  or  Birmingham,  or 
Leeds,  with  letters  positively  averring  that  your  ob- 
ject, in  visiting  their  great  establishments,  cannot  be 
to  plagiarize,  still  are  so  many  obstacles  put,  here  and 
there,  in  the  way  to  your  complete  and  satisfactory 
examination ;  so  much  growling  and  suspecting  de- 
portment is  exhibited  on  every  side,  that  you  almost 
regret  their  presentation.  Into  some  of  these  esta- 
blishments, entrance  to  a  stranger  is  on  no  terms  per- 
mitted, and  driven  from  their  doors,  he  moves  away 
with  the  conviction  that  John  Bull's  manufactories  are 
as  unsociable  and  unapproachable,  as  John  Bull  him- 
self. I  must  say,  however,  that  into  the  splendid 
dock-yard  at  Woolwich,  I  was  freely  admitted  on 
stating  that  I  was  an  American,  not  a  Foreigner. 
Had  I  been  includable  within  this  latter  class,  an  ad- 
mission could  have  been  secured,  only  by  certain 
round-about  processes,  for  whose  troubles  such  admis- 
sion would  hardly  have  compensated.  In  France,  they 
do  these  things  otherwise  ;  and  in  such  opposite  prac- 
tice, do  I  read  another  proof  of  the  freedom,  and  gen- 
erosity and  unsuspicious  frankness  of  their  character. 
The  chapter  of  contrasts  between  the  English  and 
their  neighbors,  is  rather  a  long  one.     I  shall  not  now 
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pretend  to  say  for  whose  profit  I  think  lie  the  results. 
If  any  man  have  prejudices  in  favor  of  one  mode  of 
doing  things  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  let  him 
survey  the  systems  of  the  English  and  the  French, 
Let  him  note  in  these  two  nations,  the  same  ends 
wrought  by  widely  different,  though  often  equally  effi- 
cient, means.    His  prejudices  will  vanish. 

A  door  having  opened,  I  heard  a  voice  calling  num- 
bers from  *•  thirty  to  forty .^  The  designated  parties  en- 
tered, and  aAer  a  lapse  of  five  minutes,  the  door  again 
opened,  and  numbers  were  called  from  ^  forty  to  fifty,* 
which  of  course  included  mine.  An  attendant  walked 
along  with  us,  explaining  every  thing  to  our  completest 
satisfaction.  In  the  first  room  were  four  looms.  They 
were  of  very  simple  construction.  The  warp  was 
placed  vertically,  in  the  style  called  haute-liase.  Be- 
hind each  frame  were  two  or  three  workmen.  At  one> 
they  were  transferring  into  tapestry,  a  magnificent  scene 
from  the  canvass  of  Rubens.  The  painting  was  sus- 
pended behind  the  workmen.  At  the  side  of  each, 
were  baskets  containing  several  hundred  spools  of  the 
woof,  or  variously  colored  yams,  wherewith  the  trans- 
fer was  being  made.  The  outlines  of  the  pictorial 
scene  were  traced  in  black,  and  as  a  sort  of  guide  to 
the  artist,  upon  the  warp.  The  artist,  seated  on  his 
little  stool,  looked  around  at  the  painting  behind  him, 
closely  scrutinized  the  colors  to  be  transferred,  then 
selected  a  spool  of  yam  with  corresponding  hues,  and 
interwove  a  part  of  its  contents.  A  moment  after,  he 
reexamined  the  painting,  re-selected,  and  re-inter- 
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wove,  and  so  went  on  again  and  again.  Here  was  he 
working  most  magnificoDt  results,  with  the  smaUest 
quantity  of  genius.  He  was  making  Rubens  live  in 
another  form,  and  that  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  one. 
The  tapestry  was  about  half  completed.  There  was 
there  a  very  angelic  face,  which  seen  from  a  few  steps 
distance,  rivalled  the  polish  and  bloom  of  the  original. 
There  was  close  by,  a  lion,  not  exactly  pawing  to  get 
free  his  hinder  parts,  but  slowly  creeping  into  moat 
brilliant,  and  nature-resembling  life.  There  was  a 
landscape  of  green,  covered  with  trees,  and  threaded 
by  a  stream,  whereon  the  eye  rested  with  unusual  and 
very  refreshing  satisfaction.  Who  could  have  dream* 
ed  that  bits  of  colored  yam  had  been  able,  in  any  com- 
bination however  ingenious,  to  embody  so  fine  a  rural 
scene,  and  so  sweet  thought  as  was  in  that  countenance 
of  Eve  ?  The  mere  cwt  of  a  painter  seems  almost  a 
trivial  thing,  when  by  big-handed  and  coarse-minded 
men,  it  can  thus  be  transferred,  exactly  to  the  truth, 
from  one  vehicle  into  another.  What  then  may 
properly  command  our  admiration  ?  The  great  origi- 
nal conception  of  the  artist,  and  that  alone; — the 
painter^s  painting  such  as  he  first  beheld  it,  ere  he 
thought  of  canvass  or  of  pencil.  The  work  of  trans- 
fer, thus  done  with  little  genius,  is  done  with  still  less 
speed.  Five  or  six  years  are  of\en  necessary,  for  the 
execution  of  a  single  small  piece  of  tapestry. 

We  followed  our  guide  into  another  room  containing 
a  single  loom,  and  then  into  another  with  six,  and  then 
on  to  the  wool-dying  establishment  directed  by  able 
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chemists.  Wool  exclusively  is  used,  and  many  shades 
here  given  to  it  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  save  per^ 
haps  in  the  stained  window-glass  of  certain  Gothic 
churches.  An  annual  course  of  lectures  is  here  de- 
livered upon  chemistry,  as  applicable  to  the  dying 
art  There  is  also  hereunto  attached,  a  drawing 
school,  in  which  the  principles  of  this  art  are  taught, 
and  where  may  be  read  one  reason,  for  the  superior 
variety  and  taste  of  French  to  English  design. 

Thence  we  moved  into  that  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, assigned  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  There 
were  two  large  apartments,  in  which  stood  ten  or  a 
dozen  frames.  This  is  the  only  place  in  France, 
where  carpets  are  made,  imitating  the  Persian.  The 
pieces  in  process  of  manufacture,  stand  vertically  in 
frames  like  those  for  tapestry.  The  carpet  manufac- 
turer, however,  is  seated  on  the  right  side  of  his  work, 
while  the  tapestry-artist  invariably,  and  to  me  rather 
mysteriously,  makes  his  transfer  upon  the  wrong.  On 
each  of  the  frames  was  written  the  destination  of  its 
manufacture.  One  was  for  a  salon  at  St  Cloud,  an- 
other for  the  palace  at  Versailles,  and  another  for  the 
Louvre.  And  surely  if  magnificence  be  longed  for 
by  royal  footsteps,  that  longing  might  well  be  gratified, 
in  such  splendid  specimens  of  pathway  as  these  before 
me.  The  magnitude  of  the  pieces,  the  varied  bril- 
liancy of  the  hues,  and  the  many  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  birds  and  flowers  wrought  into  them,  might 
warrant  any  quantity  of  admiration. 

From  these  rooms  we  moved  through  a  court^3raid,— 
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pausing  just  long  enough  to  perceive  that  the  archi* 
tecture,  and  external  appearance  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishment were  shabby  in  the  extreme, — ^into  another 
long  room  of  ten  tapestry  frames,  with  several  work- 
men at  each,  and  thence  onwards  into  still  another, 
containing  half  that  number  of  looms,  in  one  of  which 
Louis  Philippe  was  manufactured  as  far  up  as  the 
waist,  and  finally  out  into  the  Show-Room.  The 
show-room  contained  eight  or  ten  large  executed 
works,  to  most  of  which  were  applicable  the  epithets, 
splendid,  magnificent,  beautiful,  wonderful,  in  large 
abundance,  varying  still  according  to  the  taste  and 
associations  of  each  beholder.  The  prices  of  these 
productions,  depending  on  their  size  and  delicate 
finish,  are  extremely  various.  Here  was  a  piece  for 
four  hundred  francs,  and  another  for  five  thousand^ 
For  a  representation  of  St.  Stephen,  in  a  frame  of  six 
feet  by  four,  one  must  pay  two  thousand  francs.  To 
us  retiring,  our  cicerone  politely  opened  the  door. 
Some  presented  him  half  a  dozen  sous,  and  some 
a  mercie.  He  seemed  equally  satisfied  with  either. 
When,  one  morning,  I  had  walked  through  Blenheim 
House,  in  England,  itself  containing  some  of  the  finest 
tapestry  out  of  France,  I  presented  my  guide  of  fifteen 
minutes,  a  servant  of  the  palace,  with  one  shilling. 
Said  the  pampered  and  beer-bloated  shilling-hater,  as 
he  returned  the  aforesaid  coin,  and  consequentially 
nibbed  his  hands, — *■  I  never  takes  less  than  two  and 
six  pence, — in  the  momingJ* 

A  half  hour's  swift  ride  from  the  Gobelins,  brought 
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me  to  the  door  of  the  great  manufactory  at  Sevres. 
Nothing)  in  its  way,  could  well  surpass  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  the  show-rooms  into  which,  by  an  ancient 
cicerone  in  chapeau-bras,  I  was  immediately  ushered* 
They  were  five  or  six  in  number,  and  most  tastefully 
arranged  in  them,  were  services,  and  vases,  and  tables, 
and  pictures.  The  vases  chiefly  took  my  eye.  There 
tiiey  stood  in  their  graceful  forms,  and  lovely  colors, 
and  bearing  designs  of  most  delicate  workmanship. 
These  vases  not  otherwise  serve  than  for  princely 
presents.  *  Pray,  what  is  the  estimated  value  of  this  ?' 
asked  I.  *  Forty-five  thousand  francs,*  replied  the 
cicerone.  Forty-five  thousand  francs  worth  of  time 
and  talent  expended  for  a  king^s  gifl,  muttered  my 
Americanism,  and  of  such,  are  twelve  or  fifteen  speci* 
•mens  here  before  me.  And  fifly  men  are  here  con- 
tinually at  work,  lavishing  their  ingenuity  on  these  and 
resembling  luxuries.  This  is  something  akin  to  the 
ducal  establishment  of  pietra-duray  at  Florence.  In 
both,  are  very  ingenious  powers  and  vast  expenditures 
made  to  execute  merely  luxurious  results.  Had  the 
French  people,  and  the  French  government  looked 
oftener  at  ends  more  practical  and  useful,  there  might 
not  now  be  thirty  thousand  operatives  at  Lyons,  and 
another  thirty  thousand  in  certain  other  towns  of 
France,  half-naked  and  half-famished.  Some  of  the 
pictures  were  refined  into  the  nicest  delicacy  concmv- 
able.  Here  I  saw  transferred  into  porcelain,  the  very 
design  of  Rubens,  which  I  had  just  before  seen  at  the 
Gobelins.    There  was  chiefly  to  be  admired  the  For- 
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narina  of  Baphael,  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche^  of 
Gerard.  These  pieces  have  hardly  the  freedom  and 
naturalness,  of  their  originals  on  canvass.  They  are 
too  intensely  polished  for  truUi.  In  exquisite  finish  of 
workmanship,  they  are  marvellous.  They  produce  on 
the  eye  a  sensation,  not  unlike  t))at  wrought  upon  the 
ear,  by  keen  and  most  silvery  notes  in  music.  I  was 
l^eased  with  several  tables  inwrought  with  variously 
colored  porcelain, — ^works  that  almost  vied  with  the 
extraordinary  productions,  in  a  not  very  unlike  depart- 
ment,  at  Florence.  What  vast  advancements  in  civil- 
ization, should  not  such  establishments  as  this  and  the 
Gobelins  presuppose !  By  the  civilization  of  the  Frei)ch, 
I  would  not  mean  the  civilization  of  the  Parisians,  but 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  French  people.  Such 
civilization  exists  not  These  works  are  discords  in 
the  nation.  Power  and  ingenuity  have  not  yet  been 
directed  to  an  end  so  broad  and  generous,  as  th^  weal 
of  the  general  people.  Material  happiness,  and  the 
refinement  thence  resulting,  have  been  neglected  for 
spheres  of  luxury.  The  ploughs  and  axes,  and  much 
merely  useful  machinery  in  this  country,  are  clumsy, 
and  but  inconveniently  serve  their  ends.  France, 
however,  can  weave  the  only  tapestry,  and  manufac- 
ture the  fiinest  porcelain  in  Europe.  She  has,  moreover, 
a  manufactory  of  mosaics,  and  she  makes  the  most 
magnificent  mirrors  in  the  world. 

In  the  Rue  St.  Denis  is  a  large  depot  for  looking- 
gbsses.  The  plates  are  cast  at  St.  Gobin,  some  thirty 
leagues  distant.    The  mirrors  are  manufactured  here. 
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This  establishment  is  not  included  among  the  numerous 
monopolies  of  government  It  is  managed  by  a  private 
association.  I  was  mterested  by  an  bourns  walk  about 
it  Several  apartments  were  filled  with  many  thousand 
polished  plates.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  one  foot 
square,  to  a  gigantic  specimen,  seventeen  feet  high  by 
fifteen  wide.  From  these  rooms,  I  was  conducted  into 
Nos.  1,  and  2,  of  the  workshops.  In  each,  were  eight 
or  ten  large  tables.  The  process  of  silvering  was  now 
going  on.  Over  a  table  was  rubbed  the  thin  composi- 
tion. On  this  was  poured  quicksilver,  whereon  was  soon 
placed  the  glass  plate,  itself  pressed  down  by  weights. 
Afler  twenty-four  hours,  the  thus  silvered  plate  is  re- 
moved, and  so  inclined  that  any  superabundant  mercury 
may  pass  off.  The  number  of  workmen  here  is  but  fifty- 
The  decline  is  great  from  the  time  when  seven  hundred 
men  were  employed  at  such  manufacture,  in  the  old 
royal  establishment  This,  however,  is  the  great  cen- 
tral manufactory  of  the  kingdom.  Its  products  go, 
indeed,  throughout  all  Europe. 

I  know  not  by  what  association,  I  to-day  fotoid 
myself, — half  an  hour  afler  visiting  the  Entrepot-des- 
Glaces, — at  Dr.  La  Porters  hospital  in  the  Rue  de 
Clichy.  A  hospital  it  is  for  dogs,  cats,  and  birds, 
whereof  among  the  latter,  chiefly  pine  parrots.  On 
two  columns  of  the  portal  under  which  I  passed,  stood 
a  lion  and  a  hound,  in  bronze.  Dr.  La  Porte,  saluting 
me  politely,  conducted  me  through  his  original  estab- 
lishment. He  informed  me  that  he  received  healthy 
dogs  and  cats  to  board,  at  the  rate  of  ten  sous  per  day. 
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For  invalids,  his  cbai^  was  twenty,  not  including 
medicines.     For  bleeding  or  autopsie,  the  price  was 
three  francs,  and  for  tail-cutting,  one.     Indeed,  he 
showed  me  a  plan  of  the  administration  and  charges, 
which  proved  his  system  liberal  and  complete.     He 
introduced  me  to  his  library  of  several  hundred  vol* 
nmes,  on  some  of  which  I  read  the  titles, — ^  Maladies 
des  Animaux^ — '  Traite  des  Vapeurs,^     I  perceived 
stuffed  cats  and  dogs  around  the  room,  and  also  sev- 
eral preserved  birds, — proofs  impressive  that  in  spite  of 
Dr.  La  Porters  skill  and  his  library,  death  had  been 
strangely  here  at  work.     The  Doctor  asserted  with 
much  seriousness,  that  such  an  institution  was  indispen* 
sable  in  a  city,  where  the  aforenamed  animals  were  in 
exceedingly  great  esteem  ;  where  so  many  gentlemen 
had  no  other  companion  than  a  parrot,  and  where  a 
noble   lady   deemed   her    retinue  incomplete,  unless 
attached  to  her  by  a  silver  chain  were  a  Spanish  lap- 
dog,  or  an  Italian    greyhound.      Perhaps  no  better 
illustration  of  this  part  of  French  and  aristocratical 
taste  could  be  furnished,  than  the  picture  of  a  Countess 
with  her  four  daughters,  pausing  in  her  fashionable 
promenade  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  that 
her  puppy 'may,  at  its  ease,  respond  to  one  of  nature^s 
questions.     Dr.  La  Porte  was  healing  near  forty  pa- 
tients canine,  six  or  seven  Angoras  in  diiTerent  stages 
of  convalescence,  and  a  parrot  that  responded  not  to 
my  salutation  of  ^  bon  jour.'     Having  listened  to  a 
description  of  some  of  the  Doctor's  medicines,  and 
examined  a  very  curious  collection  of  surgical  instni* 
ments,  I  took  my  leave. 
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I  could  desire  no  more  agreeable  proof  of  French 
ingenuity,  than  was  furnished  by  my  experience  at  the 
Bains-Chinois,  immediately  after  leaving  Dr.  La  Porters 
hospital.  I  think  the  finest  bathing  rooms  I  have  ever 
seen,  are  at  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  at  Liver- 
pool, in  England.  But  with  their  magnificence,  their 
merit  ceases.  They  have  not  about  them  any  of  those 
hundred  little  contrivances  of  ingenuity,  whereby  an 
hour  passed  in  a  French  bath,  and  under  the  hands  of 
a  French  baigneur,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensely delicious  of  any  in  your  foreign  life.  To  lie 
down  in  water  raised  to  ninety-six  of  Fahrenheit ;  to 
brush  my  limbs  with  laborious  toil  some  thirty  min- 
utes ;  to  wipe  all  moisture,  with  icy  towels,  shiveringly 
away  ;  to  dress  m3rself  again,  and  walk  homeward, — 
such  were  the  dreary  facts,  with  which  bathing  had  till 
now  been  associated  in  my  memory.  My  first  expe- 
rience in  Paris,  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  even  the  threshold  of  the  bathing  art.  And 
still,  the  most  refined  system  in  all  this  metropolis, 
advances  hardly  into  the  antechamber  of  the  old  Bo- 
man  luxury. 

The  surest  mode  fbr  securing  all  the  delight  which 
surrounds  a  first  rate  Parisian  bath  is,  to  inform  the 
gar9on,  with  an  amiable  smile,  that  you  throw  your- 
self frankly  into  his  hands.  Tell  him  you  desire  to 
know  the  extremity  of  his  talent.  Insinuate  that  you 
have  something  heard  of  this  establishment,  and  wish 
now  to  test  its  fame.  Surprising,  what  attachm^it 
seems  instantly  to  spring  up  out  of  his  heart  towards 
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you  !  He  places  a  snowy  bed-cloth  in  the  bath.  He 
perfumes  the  water.  He  invites  you  gently  to  step 
therein.  He  presents  you  a  carte  of  his  perfumeries, 
his  little  wines  and  refreshments.  He  places  before 
you,  on  a  convenient  stand,  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
He  shows  you  the  brevet  whereby  he  is  an  authorized 
^Professor  of  corn-cutting.^  He  opens  his  case  of 
professional  instruments.  He  pares  and  refines  your 
foot,  into  the  delicacy  of  the  noblest  lady^s  hand.  He 
laves  you  in  balmiest  savon,  till  your  bath-water  is 
mellowed  into  the  whiteness  of  cream.  He  pours 
over  you  most  aromatic  cologne,  and  with  his  mittened 
hand,  opens  wide  all  doors  to  perspiration.  For  forty 
or  fifty  minutes,  he  is  continually  about  your  back,  and 
breast,  and  legs,  and  feet.  His  interest  in  them  seems 
growing  into  an  affection.  At  length  he  rings  a  bell, 
and  soon  is  conveyed  into  your  presence  a  huge 
basket.  ^  Arise,  sir,'  he  says,  ^  quick,  quick.'  As- 
cending up  from  the  soap-foam,  as  it  were,  a  mascu- 
line Venus  of  the  bath,  one  burning  napkin  is  hurried 
on  your  breast,  and  another  over  your  shoulders ;  your 
arms  are  thrust  into  the  sleeves  of  a  hot  peignoir ; 
other  napkins  replace  the  moistened  ones ;  an  ample 
Tobe-de-chambre  is  wrapped  around  your  body  ;  your 
legs  are  enfolded  about  in  tight  warm  linen  ;  delicate 
slippers  half  embrace  your  nether  extremities,  and  re- 
posing in  one  cushioned  arm  chair,  with  your  legs  de- 
posited by  the  baigneur  along  another,  you  respond 
with  no  describable  emotions,  to  his  triumphant  ques- 
tion,— ^^£h  bien.  Monsieur,  comment  trouvez  vous 
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cela  ? '  The  gallon  leaves  you  now  to  solitary  enjoy- 
ment, wherein  meditating,  you  feel  your  nerves  tran- 
quil, and  your  pulses  heating  cool ;  the  pleasant  of  the 
past  is  alone  remembered,  the  future  is  all  in  light ; 
you  feel  physically  bom  again,  and  you  declare  aloud 
that  the  long-sought  fountain  of  rejuvenescence  was 
not  altogether  a  dream.  For  such  skill,  and  effort, 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  garden,  and  for  such 
satisfaction  in  yourself,  you  cheerfully  pay  seven, 
eight,  and  perhaps  nine  francs. 

To  these  instances  of  ingenuity  among  the  French, 
may,  in  addition,  be  suggested  a  few  others.  I  have 
often  admired  the  construction  of  their  theatres.  In 
most  of  them  are  some  twenty  classes  of  seats,  cu- 
riously distinguished,  for  the  accommodation  of  so 
many  various  tastes  and  purses.  As  the  large  theat- 
rical system  of  Paris  leaves  no  intellectual  wish  of  the 
people  unprovided  for,  so  is  each  establishment  most 
elaborately  contrived,  for  the  different  bodily  predi- 
lectionB  of  its  peculiar  public.  In  cookery  too,  what 
people  have  such  minute  and  ingenious  means,  not 
only  for  sustaining  bones  and  muscles,  but  for  de- 
lighting the  palate  ?  Where  does  pastry  meet  your 
eye,  under  such  seducing  and  multitudinous  aspects  ? 
The  two  most  beautiful  steam-engines  in  Paris  are, 
not  for  raising  the  waters  of  the  Seine  into  unpro- 
vided sections  of  the  city,  but  for  manufacturing  little 
pastilles  of  chocolate,  in  the  Rues  Richelieu  egid  St 
Honore.  Where  in  the  world  is  sugar  worked  up  into 
such  variety  of  form  and  hue  ?     Where  has  jewelry 
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ever  assumed  so  many  bewildering  shapes  ?  Where 
were  clocks  and  watches  ever  ornamented  with  art  so 
infinite  and  marvellous  ?  Where  can  you  find  such 
ingenious  lamps,  and  so  beautiful  chandeliers  ?  Where 
so  numerous  shops,  thronged  with  merely  joueU  for 
children  ?  What  dwellings  have  such  cheerless  fire- 
places, such  outlandish  door-locks,  such  clumsy  win- 
dows, and — look  you  ! — such  magnificent  mirrors  ? 
What  nation  has  so  splendid  a  manufactory  of  car- 
pets, and  moreover  so  many  uncarpeted  floors  ?  The 
French  do  not  abound  in  establishments  for  making 
cheap  and  comfortable  clothing;  but  who  have  origi- 
nated so  many  ornamental  designs  for  silks  and 
cottons  ?  What  other  nation  fabricates  so  admirable 
gloves,  and  to  the  annual  value  of  thirty  millions  of 
francs  ?  Who,  quicker  than  a  French  milliner,  can 
transform  age  into  youth  ?  Where  were  flowers  of 
art  so  fashioned  to  outrival  flowers  of  nature  ?  The 
most  skilful  dentist  in  Paris  is  an  American ;  but  what 
teeth  in  all  the  world  can  compare  with  those  of  ivory, 
wrought  by  D^sirabode  in  the  Palais  Royal  ?  Whence 
but  hence,  comes  the  loveliest  rouge  of  the  whole  earth  ? 
Where  can  you  find  eyes  like  those  languishing  in 
glass  at  Dr.  Desjardins  ?  Where  were  false  locks 
ever  wrought  so  like  to  real,  as  in  many  shops  of  the 
Passage  Panorama  ?  What  fans  can  distantly  ap- 
proach the  master-pieces  of  Duvelleroy  ?  Where 
were  moustaches,  and  whiskers,  and  imperials,  and 
canes,  and  caricatures,  and  pipes,  and  snuff-boxes, 
and  powder-horns  ever  made  by  such  various  skill  ? 
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Where  is  the  grand  centre  of  the  world's  fashion  but 
here  ?  Who  can  conceive  out  caps  and  bonnets,  like 
a  prolific  French  woman  ?  Who,  like  her,  can  send 
her  thought  all  over  Europe,  in  the  vehicle  of  a  dress  ? 
The  French  come  among  itf ,  to  study  railroads,  and 
canals  and  prisons.  We  by  them^  may  be  instructed 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  mantle,  in  the  cooking  of 
frogs,  in  the  restoration  of  his  health  to  a  parrot  or  a 
lap-dog.  Surely,  in  all  matters  of  luxury,  and  fancy 
and  mere  pleasure,  no  people  can  surpass  the  French, 
and  none  moreover  can  converse  about  these  trifles, 
in  a  more  appropriate  language.  That  their  ingenuity 
is  venturing  forth  into  channels  hitherto  untried,  is 
manifest  to  every  observer.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  positive  and  practical.  The  substantial  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  is  beginning  to  assume  defi- 
niteness  and  importance,  as  one  worthy  end  of  thought 
and  action.  The  French  are  beginning  to  compre* 
hend  in  their  age,  what  a  certain  other  nation  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  in  its  youth.  The  time  is,  I 
doubt  not,  approaching,  when  the  word  *  comfortable ' 
will  be  thoroughly  acclimated  in  France.  That  it 
is  hardly  so  now,  I  might  easily  arrange  several  in- 
stances, in  the  way  of  proof  and  illustration. 
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*  II  Aat  le  rendre  i  ee  palaia  ioiigk]ue, 
0&  les  beaux  ▼«»,  la  danse,  la  musique, 
L'art  do  chamier  let  yeoz  par  lea  coaleun, 
L*ait  plus  heureuz  de  s^duire  lee  coeun, 
De  cent  plaiain  foot  un  plaieir  unique.' 

VOLTAIBB. 

Next  to  suppressing  its  press,  the  quickest  cause  of 
roToiution  in  Paris,  would  be  the  suppression  of  its 
music.  Such  suppression  would  wrest  many  thousand 
instruments  from  professional  hands,  and  their  accus^ 
tomed  tones  from  several  hundred  thousand  ears. 
P^iris,  though  it  contains  but  a  million  of  people,  hears 
more  music  in  one  night,  than  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  listen  to  in  three. 

It  is  computed  that  ten  thousand  persons  here  make 
their  livmg,  grindmg  hurdy-gurdys,  blowing  pipes,  and 
singing  madrigals,  through  the  public  streets.  Hither 
do  they  flock  from  all  quarters  of  Europe, — ^men,  wo« 
men  and  children, — Spaniards,  Italians,  Swiss  and  Bo- 
hemians ;  some  in  their  national  costume,  and  some 
not ;  many  of  them  blind,  mcuiy  armless,  and  many 
even  legless.  Here  is  an  old  fellow  dragged  about  on 
a  little  car,  by  a  very  small  jackass.  He  has  no  legs, 
and  but  a  left  arm.    That  left  arm  grinds  one  of  the 
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worst  organs  I  have  lately  heard,  and  while  it  grinds, 
a  little  girl  with  a  soliciting  tin  cup,  ventures  cautiously 
within  the  houtique,  before  which  that  car  has  paused. 
Into  her  tin  cup  is  dropped  a  sous.  But  the  wander- 
ing musician  that  most  interests  me,  is  a  pale  tall  man, 
totally  blind,  playing  upon  a  sort  of  flagelet,  and  led 
about  from  door  to  door  by  a  little  dog.  The  dog, 
holding  a  tin  plate  in  his  mouth,  half  enters  a  door, 
pauses  a  moment,  looks  up  into  his  blind  master^s  face, 
and  then  walks  on.  At  the  next  door,  he  repeats  such 
solicitation.  Sometimes  he  gets  a  sous ;  more  gener- 
ally, nothing.  The  dog  is  to  the  blind  man,  what  the 
little  girl  is  to  the  legless  one,  and  I  never  see  him 
thus  journeying  about  from  door  to  door,  without  think- 
ing that  a  genius  like  Charles  Lamb^s,  might  write  out 
that  scene  into  a  very  beautiful  moral  chapter.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  these  persons  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  hale  hedrty  men  and  women,  and  whoever 
may  succeed  in  getting  a  blind  musician  into  their 
employ,  sweat  not  themselves  at  the  brow.  Street 
music  is  the  only  music  of  a  vast  deal  of  the  Parisian 
population.  Those  who  can  spare  a  franc,  go  to  Jul- 
lien^s  or  M usard^s.  Sometimes,  however,  the  people 
enjoy  a  treat  of  bands.  .  And  here  I  wish  to  interline, 
that  the  military  bands  of  Paris,— whereof  thirty  were 
present  lender  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries  on  new 
year's  eve, — are,  with  the  exception  of  one  at  Milan, 
the  finest  I  have  heard  in  Europe.  Several  of  &em 
perform  each  morning  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  and 
whoever  has  a  taste  for  this  style  of  music,  may  there 
have  it  cultivated  and  completely  gratified. 
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Musard^s  new  rooms  are  very  brilliant,  in  their  chan* 
delier  light.  They  are  each  night  open.  Some  thou- 
sand persons  are  each  night  present.  The  orchestra 
number  ninety.  Musard  gives  you  twelve  pieces  of 
music,  for  your  one  piece  of  twenty  sous.  They  are 
mostly  overtures  and  quadrilles.  At  this  moment  is 
in  vogue,  what  Musard  calls  a  Musical  Voyage.  It 
gives  the  national  airs  of  nearly  every  people  under 
the  sun.  The  strain  begins  in  China,  and  pauses  not 
till  it  has  circum-sounded  the  earth,  playing  Yankee* 
Doodle  in  the  United  States.  Considering  its  price, 
no  music  in  the  world  equals  Musard^s.  He  could 
not  be  supported  in  any  other  capital  than  this.  His 
rooms  axe  thronged  by  a  very  elegantly-dressed  and 
well-deported  company.  French  Counts  and  Marqui- 
ses go  with  their  wives  to  Musard^s.  French  bucks 
and  shopkeepers  go  with  their  mistresses  to  Musard's. 
Life  in  Paris  may  be  seen  at  Musard^s.  It  is  as  thor- 
oughly an  European  resort,  as  any  in  the  metropolis. 
In  five  minutes,  you  may  there  hear  spoken  every 
language  of  the  Continent,  and  one  or  two  of  Africa. 
At  Musard's  one  part  of  the  company  sits,  another 
lounges  about  arm  in  arm.  There  is  sometimes  loud 
conversation  at  Musard^s.  '  Silence,  silence,'  said 
sternly  a  German,  in  blue  eye  and  broad  head,  ap- 
parently to  himself,  but  really  to  a  music-disturbing 
speaker  behind  him,  in  long  hair-curls  and  terrible 
moustaches.  *' MorUeu^  growled  the  gentleman  in 
moustaches,  and  turning  quickly  round,  thrust  his 
arms  into  a  sudden  fold,  and  asked  the  Grerman  what 
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he  meant  An  exchange  of  cards  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  a  consequence  of  the  exchange  of  cards 
was,  that  on  the  morrow  morning  at  seven  o^clock,  the 
gentleman  in'  moustaches  was  horizontal  in  the  Bois- 
de-Boulogne.  Helmeted  horsemen  are  posted,  with 
swords  drawn,  outside  the  entrance  to  Musard's. 
Armed  soldiery  guard  within,  and  there  do  servants 
in  completest  livery,  glide  about  with  orgeats  and 
ice.  What  with  the  very  diversified  company,  and 
very  original  music,  one  may  for  an  hour  feel  as 
foreign  at  Musard's,  as  at  any  public  resort  in  the 
capital. 

Besides  these,  there  have  this  winter  been  many 
other  public,  and  many  private  concerts.  Some  sta- 
tistics-gatherer enumerates  of  the  former  two  hundred 
and  fifVy-five,  and  of  the  latter  eight  hundred  and  two. 
One  eight-dollar  ticket  concert  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
fugee Italians,  was  got  up  in  great  taste.  Another  for 
the  Lyonnese  sujQTerers,  was  Admirable.  Generally, 
these  concerts  are  given  by  artists,  who  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  engagements  at  the 
Opera  Houses.  Sometimes  they  are  got  up  by  Bohe- 
mians in  native  costume,  and  I  have  lately  attended 
one  given  by  Guzikow,  a  genius  from  some  far  pro- 
vince of  Russia,  performing,  upon  an  instrument  of 
his  own  make,  music  as  indescribable  as. his  instru- 
ment. 

The  first  step  above  the  concerts  is  the  Op6ra  Com- 
ique.  It  is  renowned  for  airy  German  and  French  mu- 
sic.   Its  attractive  operas  have  this  winter  been,  the  Pri 
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aux  Clercs  and  Zampa  of  Herold ;  the  Chalet  and  PosiiU 
Ion  de  Longumeau  by  Adam ;  the  Eclair  of  Halevy ; 
the  Luther  de  Vienne  of  Monpou ;  the  Acteon^  Cheval 
de  Bronze^  and  the  Ambassadrice  of  Auber.  The 
pieces  of  this  Opera  House  are  usually  given,  one  half 
to  spoken  comedy,  and  the  other  half  to  comedy  sung. 
You  may  there  hear  the  voice  of  Damoreau  Cinti,  one 
of  the  most  finished  in  the  metropolis;  also  that  of 
Jenny  Ck>lon.  The  orchestra  of  about  fifty,  are  in  ex- 
cellent condiUon.  And  here  I  may  say  that  the  or- 
chestras of  all  the  theatres  are  respectable,  ^nd  many 
of  them  admirable.  They  must  needs  be  so,  for  the 
execution  of  the  musical  vaudevilles.  There  are  eight 
regular  orchestras  in  Paris,  equal  to  the  best  in  Eng- 
land. There 'are  five  others  much  surpassing  them ; 
and  there  are  four  leaving  them  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  behind.  Those  who  wish  to  be  amused  by 
agreeable  comedy  and  light  frolicsome  music,  go  much 
to  the  Opera  Comique.  Its  prices  are  about  two 
thirds  those  of  the  Grand  French  Opera.  It  gives  you 
no  dancing,  and  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  way  of 
scenery. 

The  finest  music  p>erhaps  in  the  world,  you  may 
hear,  if  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  ticket,  on 
occasional  sabbath  days  at  two  oVlock,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Conservatoire-de-Musique.  Nothing  can  possibly 
surpass  the  instrumentation  of  its  orchestra,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Habeneck.  The  masterpieces  which  it 
most  admirably  executes,  are  the  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven.   It  may  furnbh  you  with  your  only  broad  and 
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deep  conception  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  this  compo- 
ser. The  Conservatoire  is,  moreover,  a  school  for  the 
developement  and  cultivation  of  young  musical  genius. 

We  now  come  to  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique, 
or  the  Grand  French  Opera,  This  the  French  are  also 
pleased  to  call  their  Grande  Scene  Lirique,  When  a 
voice  has  established  its  reputation  there,  it  is  estab- 
lished not  only  for  all  France,  but  for  all  Europe.  No 
scenery,  no  dresses,  can  compare  with  those  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  Magnificent  are  they  beyond  all  de- 
scription. No  dancers  can  compare  with  the  best 
upon  its  boards.  Its  third  rate  surpass  the  first  of  any 
other  city  in  France,  and  when  a  renowned  French 
dancer  appears  among  you,  be  assured  she  has  pirou- 
etted herself  into  fame  at  the  Royal  Opera.  All  French 
singers,  and  all  dancers  in  Italy  and  Germany,  feel 
themselves  provincial  till  they  have  appeared  upon  its 
stage.  ^  Le  triomphe  des  Amazones  est  dans  le  do- 
maine  exclusif  du  Grand  Opera,'  said  a  few  days  ago, 
M.  Liadieres,  in  commenting,  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  a  petition  for  the  equal  rights  of  women 
with  men.  The  House  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Paris,  and  every  evening  may  be  seen  waving  and  glit- 
tering, in  largest  quantity  of  plumes  and  jewels. 

I  have  before  me,  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission to  all  the  Parisian  theatres ;  and  if  you  like 
statistics,  you  may  read  those  for  the  Grand  Opera. 
For  a  seat  in  the  pit,  you  pay  three  and  a  half  francs. 
Invariably  is  the  demand  for  tickets  so  great,  that  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  pit,  you  must  join  the  crowd, 
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or  rather  the  queue  at  the  box  office,  one  hour  before 
the  opening  of  the  doors.  For  a  StaUe  cPOrchestre^ — 
that  is,  a  place  in  one  of  three  elegant  rows  of  seats, 
between  the  orchestra  and  the  pit,  you  must  give 
seven  and  a  half  francs.  For  a  Stalle  (TAmphithidtre^ — 
that  is,  a  place  in  one  of  five  or  six  rows  of  comfort- 
ably armed  seats,  behind  and  a  little  above  the  pit, 
likewise  seven  and  a  half  francs.  For  a  Premiire 
Galerie, — ^that  is,  a  seat  in  the  little  gallery  which  runs 
in  front  of  the  side-boxes  in  the  first  tier,  you  also  pay 
seven  francs  and  a  half,  and  the  same  sum  moreover 
for  a  Balcon^ — ^that  is,  a  place  between  the  first  tier  of 
boxes,  and  two  elegant  boxes,  whereof  one  is  Royal, 
Dext  the  stage.  Now  to  enjoy  a  place  in  any  one  of 
these  four  classes  of  seats,  so  great  is  the  invariable 
rush,  you  must,  a  day  beforehand,  secure  your  right 
at  the  box  office.  For  such  guaranty,  two  francs  and 
a  half  more  are  demanded,  so  that  your  ticket  costs 
you  ten  francs.  Under  the  side  boxes  of  the  first  tier 
are  the  Baignoires — ^boxes  whose  interior  may  be  con- 
cealed by  convenient  lattice  work.  For  two  seats 
there,  accommodating  a  gentleman  and  his  mistress, 
the  price  is  eighteen  francs ;  the  guaranty  mounts  it 
up  to  twenty-four.  The  price  for  seats  in  boxes  oppo- 
sUe  the  stage,  of  the  first  tier,— excepting  of  course 
the  three  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, — ^is  the 
same.  The  price  for  a  seat  in  the  side-boxeB  of  first 
tier  is  six  and  a  half  francs ;  the  guaranty  makes  it 
nine.  For  the  second  tier,  the  prices  are  five  and  a 
half  francs,— that  is  to  say,  eight.    For  the  third,  three 
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and  a  half,  or  more  truly,  five.  For  the  fourdi,  tlio 
price  is  a  little  less.  The  house  will  coDtain  near  two 
thousand  persons,  and  is  filled  three  times  a  we^ 
You  may  now  perhaps  understand  how  the  receipts  of 
this  establishment  amounted  in  1S36,  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs.  And  yet  such 
enormous  sum  is  insufficient  to  cover  its  more  enor^ 
mous  expenses.  The  other  theatres  are  taxed  fur  its 
support,  and  government  has  introduced  for  its  hene- 
fit,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs  into 
the  budget  of  1837.  The  sources  of  this  expense  are 
in  the  multitudes  of  its  artists,  vocal,  pantomimic, 
and  instrumental ;  in  its  very  rich  dresses,  and  grand 
scenery.  The  tnise  en  sckne  of  an  opera,  sometimes 
costs  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  if  it  fail, — as  did  this 
winter,  the  Esmerelda  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  Mademoi* 
selle  Bertin, — no  small  sum  passes  from  the  treasury 
of  the  establishmont. 

Music,  scenery,  and  dancing  variously  combined, 
are  its  agents.  A  sort  of  mongrel  agency  it  is,  which, 
however,  produces  very  clever  efiects.  At  the  Italian 
Opera,  all  is  music  and  nothing  but  music.  At  the 
French,  another  taste  is  to  be  gratified,  and  other  com* 
binations  are  contrived  and  executed.  At  the  former, 
you  have  a  simple,  distinct,  and  classical  source  of 
a  definable  pleasure.  In  the  latter,  is  an  overwhelm* 
ing  abundance  of  musical  and  scenic  riches.  There 
are  eight  or  ten  combined  sources  of  delight,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  sufiicient  for  an  evening.  You  are 
perplexed  and  confounded,  for  while  your  eye  has  been 
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enchained  to  the  footsteps  of  Tagiioni,  have  escaped 
yofu  the  grace  of  fifty  other  sylphs,  some  of  the  richest 
music,  and  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 

I  have  said  that  scenery  acts  a  conspicuous  part  at 
tlie  Grand  Opera.  You  are  addressed  through  the 
eye,  frequently  as  through  the  ear.  The  great  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  you  aroused.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  this  combination,  I  lately 
witnessed  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  Robert 'le^Dia^ 
hie.  Describing  stage  scenery  is  generally  pretty  poor 
business.  But  the  scenery  of  the  Grand  Opera,  can 
hardly  be  classed  with  mere  stage  scenery.  It  is  on 
too  large  and  perfect  a  scale.  The  illusion  is  too 
complete.  And  of  all  its  imitations  of  the  earthly  and 
the  unearthly  I  of  the  heavenly  and  the  diabolic^.1,  it 
xsan  itself  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  scene  I  am  going 
briefly  to  sketch.  I  sketch  it,  for  it  illustrates  one  part 
of  present  taste. 

The  broad  curtain  ascends,  and  a  broader  scene  is 
revealed,  through  which  you  see  grim  chasms  leading 
to  the  abodes  of  fiends.  A  man  clothed  richly  in 
crimson  and  gold,  himself  leagued  with  those  fiends, 
communes  unto  himself  There  is  stillness  for  an 
instant ;  then  hoarsely  growl  the  immense  basses  of  the 
orchestra,  and  up  from  those  far  chasms  come  min- 
gled yells,  and  shouts,  and  screams,  and  hollow  sea* 
trumpet-like  callings  upon  the  name  of  the  victim  of 
the  fiend-leagued.  Then  follow  interviews,  of  which 
I  need  say  nothing.  The  fiend-leagued  finally  vanishes 
in  flame,  and  up  ascends  a  cloud  before  that  scene, 
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quite  shuttbg  it  out  from  your  view.  The  whole  thea- 
tre is  now  darkened ;  you  may  hardly  see  your  friend 
in  the  next  box.  That  cloud  ascends, — ascends.  Its 
lower  edge  begins  slowly  to  be  revealed,  and  soon,  as 
it  passes  heavenwards,  your  eyes  rest  upon  long,  silent 
galleries,  and  broken,  ivy-mantled  arches  of  a  cloister ; 
upon  graves  and  tombs  whereon  lie  shrouded  images 
of  the  dead  in  white,  with  hands  clasped  across  their 
breasts ;  and  far  through  the  dreary  distance  you  see 
flickering  gleams,  as  of  silver  in  the  moonlight.  It  is 
the  fiend-leagued  stalking  alone  through  that  dreary 
charnel-house, — alone  with  his  tall  shadow  flung  athwart 
the  graves.  Supernatural  lights  are  now  seen  flicker- 
ing above,  and  around  these  habitations  of  the  dead. 
The  fiend-leagued  looks  cautiously  around,  and  waving 
his  arm,  those  stony  lids  of  tombs  slowly  ascend,  graves 
are  opened,  and  up  from  them  solemnly  and  silently 
glide  forth  their  tenants  in  snowy  death-shrouds,  and 
they  gather,  and  gather  in  countless  numbers,  around 
him  who  has  conjured  them  from  their  drear  prison- 
houses.  The  fiend-leagued  now  retires.  The  shrouds 
fall  partly  from  the  corpses ;  their  long  hair  waves  in 
the  wind,  and  while  a  score  take  to  playing  at  dice 
upon  the  tombs,  a  half  dozen  other  score  engage  in 
a  sort  of  Dance  of  Death.  What  the  music  was  until 
now,  I  cannot  distinctly  say.  My  attention  was  quite 
chained  to  this  unearthly  spectacle.  I  was  but  one  of 
two  thousand  spectators,  whom  the  scene  long  held  in 
profoundest  stillness.  And  now  arose  varied  tones ; 
combinations  gloomy,  sepulchral,  saddening, — such  as 
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seldom  come  from  human  instruments.  It  was  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer,  his  characteristicai  music,  serious, 
nay,  of  deepest-toned  solemnity.  Had  the  poetry  of 
this  man  been  revealed  through  the  vehicle  of  Ian- 
guage,  instead  of  music,  it  would  have  resembled  t^e 
dreariest  passages  of  Dante,  Byron,  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
Whence  came  the  influences  developing  his  genius  ? 
Think  you  not  from  the  stem  and  melancholy  north  ? 
Surely  never  from  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  even  France. 
But  lo ! — there  is  a  sudden  consternation  among  the 
ghosts.  Their  dances  cease.  They  begin  to  droop. 
The  fiend -leagued  is  returning.  Gradually  their  life 
grows  less  and  less.  The  funereal  shrouds  are  mysteri- 
ously re-wrapped  about  them.  There  are  distant  bursts 
of  laughter,  and  clanking  of  chains,  and  melancholy  mu- 
sic. The  dust  goes  down  in  sadness  to  the  dust,  and  the 
curtain  falls.  *  Surely,'  said  I, '  there  could  not  well  be 
a  more  appalling  spectacle.  It  was  a  regular  resurrec- 
tion.' *'  Call  it  rather  an  image  of  life,'  said  a  German 
beside  me  ;  *  they  came  out  from  mystery,  and  dancing 
and  dicing  briefly,  have  returned  back  -to  mystery 
again.'  '  Call  it  rather  a  clap-trap,'  might  have  said 
another,  '  by  pale  French  dancers,  quite  unworthy  to 
be  linked  in  your  memory  with  the  majestic  and  sor- 
rowful strains  of  Meyerbeer.' 

As  has  been  already  stated,  no  opera  is  performed 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  without,  an  intermingling  of 
the  dance.  It  moreover  has  its  regular  ballets.  Since 
the  departure  of  Taglioni,  the  Diable  Boiteux  has  been 
brought  out  for  the  sister  Esslers.     Therese  Essler  is 
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a  tall  German,  who  dances  well.  Fanny  Easier  is  a 
middle-sized  German,  who  dances  admirably.  That 
there  are  diametrically  opposite  styles  in  dancing,  as 
in  every  other  art,  b  not  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
by  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Essler.  Taglioni  belongs  to 
the  gentle,  airy,  waving  school.  In  your  memory,  will 
she  be  classed  with  those  fairy-like  frescoes  of  nymphs, 
that  still  seem  to  soar  upon  the  walls  of  the  poet's 
house  at  Pompeii.  Fanny  Essler  is  quite  different. 
She  dances  sharply  and  dramatically.  She  can  dance 
the  Tarantula,  which  Taglioni  cannot.  She  dances 
the  Spanish  Cachucha, — a  magnificent  dance,  and  in 
her  limbs  magni^cently  embodied.  She  makes  great 
use  of  her  arms,  which  Taglioni  does  not.  She  smiles, 
and  is  full  of  coquetry.  Taglioni  never  smiles,  and  is 
classically  severe.  They  are,  however,  equal  exhibi* 
tions  of  grace  in  their  peculiar  spheres.  They  equally 
move,  as  if  by  inspiration.  Taglioni  is  no  more  superior 
to  Essler,  than  Shakspeare's  Midsummer-Night^s  Dream 
is  superior  to  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  They 
need  not  be  compared,  and  you  who  love  to  see  a 
beau-ideal  realized,  though  but  in  motion,  will  be  de- 
lighted in  them  both. 

Of  the  Grand  French  Opera  and  of  Parisian  music, 
I  need  write  no  more ;  though,  aAer  politics  and  the 
theatres,  they  most  possess  Parisian  conversation. 
Music  flourishes  in  Paris.  It  does  not  so  flourish  in 
London.  Here  is  its  great  European  centre.  Here 
are  its  judges,  and  hither  come  the  to-be-judged. 
Whoever  has  not  appeared  at  Paris,  enjoys  no  Euro- 
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pean  reputation.  Every  composition,  worthy  of  being 
heard,  is  here  performed.  There  exist  fourteen  distin- 
guished musical  composers.  Rossini  has  declared  that 
he  shall  work  no  more.  The  future  will  expect  much 
from  Halevy,  Auber,  and  Meyerbeer. 
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IV. 


THE    CHAMBER    OF    DEPUTIES  — BERR7ER. 

I  HAVE,  for  three  months,  been  observing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  two  political  chambers  of  France. 
Their  legislation,  the  bills  approved,  the  bills  rejected, 
the  various  opinions  envolved  in  their  discussion, — 
these  constitute  one  broad  and  significant  type  of  the 
time. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  is,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  members. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  king,  out  of  certain  classes 
of  notable  citizens,  designated  in  the  charter.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  they  may  sit  in  the  chamber ;  at 
that  of  thirty,  they  vote.  Their  various  titles  are  of 
Duke,  Marquis,  Count,  Viscount,  and  Baron.  The 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Boyal  are  Peers  by  birthright. 
This  body^s  sanction  is  indispensable  to  the  enactment 
of  all  laws,  and  it  constitutes  the  only  tribunal  whereby 
ministers,  accused  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  may 
be  tried,  and  also  persons  charged  with  high  treaspn,  or 
any  offences  against  the  surety  of  the  state.  It  holds 
its  sessions,  far  away  from  the  other  Chamber,  over  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, — a  palace  that  has 
around  it  as  much  revolutionary,  consular,  imperial. 
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and  Bourbon  history,  as  any  edifice  in  the  kingdom. 
You  enter  beneath  a  lofly  portal,  into  a  large  open  court. 
Through  a  door  at  one  of  its  comers,  you  pass  up  a 
flight  of  stairs,  first  showing  your  yellow  ticket  to  a 
National  guard,  and  then  presenting  it  to  a  liveried 
buissier,  who  conducts  you  up  a  narrow  staircase,  dimly 
lamp-lighted,  and  dreary  enough  to  recall  certain  ave- 
nues in  the  old  prisons  of  state  at  Venice.  Out  from 
that  staircase,  you  pass  into  the  strangers'  gallery,  and 
now  down  before  you  may  be  seen,  whatever  France 
possesses  of  peers  of  the  realm.  The  charter  which 
annulled  every  creation  of  nobility  by  Charles  X.,  per- 
mits no  exclusive  privileges  to  that  existing  for  life, 
under  Louis  Philippe  and  hb  successors.  The  king 
may  make  nobles  at  his  pleasure,  but  he  can  give  them 
only  rank  and  honors,  without  any  exemption  from 
the  charges  and  duties  of  society. 

The  Peers  sit  in  a  semicircular  hall,  not  unlike  the 
senate-room  of  the  United  States,  resembling  also  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  much  smaller.  Its  diam- 
eter is  about  eighty  feet.  At  the  middle  of  this  diam- 
eter is  a  carved-out  recess,  wherein  stands  the  chair  of 
President  Pasquier, — who  is,  moreover.  Chancellor  of 
France, — circled  behind  which  are  several  statues,  and 
between  them  hang  many  standards  captured  in  old 
wars.  The  peers'  benches  are  ranged  amphitheatrically 
in  front  of  the  President  Whoever  would  address  the 
assembly,  may  ascend  the  tribune.  Seldom,  however, 
have  I  seen  any  of  them  taking  that  trouble.  Generally 
their  few  ideas  have  been  delivered,  without  moving 
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from  their  place.  In  personal  appearance,  they  differ 
somewhat  from  the  members  of  the  other  house.  The 
coats  of  each  are  gold-embroidered.  They  likewise 
present  a  less  number  of  juvenile  heads ;  and  as  for 
the  matter  of  tumult  and  lively  action,  they  are  quite 
tame  in  such  comparison.  Thenard,  the  great  chemist, 
attracted  eyes  by  his  shaggy  head  of  hair;  Victor 
Cousin,  by  his  spirituality  and  airs  of  pertness ; .  and 
long  I  looked  upon  the  worn  and  impressive  features 
of  Marshal  Soult.  Looking  is  indeed  the  only  purpose 
for  which,  this  winter,  I  have  ever  visited  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  Had  my  object  been  hearing,  I  should  inva* 
riably  have  come  to  be  disappointed.  Except  the 
Marquis  de  Dreuz  Brez6,  there  is  hardly  an  orator  in 
the  whole  assembly.  And  as  for  interesting  discussioot 
the  enunciation  of  principles,  the  developement  of  rea^ 
sons  for  this  or  that  policy,  there  has  not,  thus  far  in 
the  session, — ^I  write  upon  the  10th  of  April,  1897,—* 
been  an  occasion  worth  crossing  the  Seine  to  enjoy. 
Until  my  recent  experience,  I  had  no  just  conception 
of  the  political  zeroism  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  present  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion, the  wants  and  progress  of  this  society,  have  not 
been  therein,  this  year,  revealed.  There  they  sit,  three 
or  four  days  of  each  week,  Ibtening  to  tedious  reports, 
talking  lazily  about  bills  before  them,  looking  forward 
to  the  trial  of  Meunier,  Lavaux,  and  Lacaze,  and  then 
adjourning.  How  wide  the  contrast  between  the  polit- 
ical importance  of  this  assembly,  and  that  of  the 
United  States^  Senate,  or  the  English  House  of  Lords ! 
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The  daily  political  press  discusses  none  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, speaks  seldom  of  their  men.  When  th&  po* 
litical  progress  of  the  week  is  summed  up,  little  or  no 
allusion  is  made  to  that  body.  The  ministers  are 
seldom  in  their  benches  there.  Had  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  never  been,  by  the  king,  convoked  in  December 
1836, 1  firmly  believe  that  public  feeling  and  public 
knowledge,  would  have  been  no  other  than  what  they  are 
at  present.  A  report  of  one  of  their  sessions  is  barren- 
ness itself,  and  the  occasional  news  of  joumalistB  about 
them  is,  that  the  affair  of  Meunier  has  been,  by  the 
Peers,  postponed  to  the  latter  part  of  next  week,  or 
next  month. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  present  politics 
of  France  ?  About  what  is  this  loud  political  discus- 
sion of  the  press  ?  Where  are  the  ministers  upon 
their  benches  ?  Where  may  you  see  the  great  results, 
and  also  one  great  source,  of  public  opinion  ?  Only 
at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  the  sole  national 
chamber  of  France.  Go  there,  and  watch  its  fluctua- 
tions and  its  permanences,  if  you  would  know  in  what 
comer  sits  the  wind  of  general  feeling.  Go  there, 
moreover,  if  you  would  hear  France's  best  orators,, and 
her  most  stupid  readers.  Go  there,  if  you  would  see 
the  finest  parliamentary  hall  in  the  world,  and  like- 
wise assembled  therein,  four  hundred  and  fifly-nine 
law-makers,  more  turbulent,  more  disorderly,  more 
abounding  in  chat  and  motion,  than  any  law-makers 
whereof  Christendom,  or  even  Pagandom,  can  be  pos- 
sessed.    In  this  assembly  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
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nine  public  functionaries,  whereof  seyeniy-four  are 
magistrates  of  different  French  courts,  and  forty  are 
military  gentlemen.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety 
members,  not  public  functionaries,  forty-six  are  advo- 
cates, eight  are  doctors,  three  are  bankers,  six  are 
manufacturers,  eight  are  masters  of  forges,  five  are 
notaries,  and  the  rest  are  proprietors,  cultivators,  or 
rentiers.  An  American,  accustomed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  every  citizen  in  the  election  of  his  representatives, 
is  somewhat  surprised  on  learning  thi^t  these  so-called 
representatives  of  France, — of  thirty-three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people, — are  elected  by  only  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  qualified.  The  phrase  Representative 
Grovemment,  as  understood  broadly  and  liberally  in 
the  United  States,  is  applicable  to  no  political  organi* 
zation  in  France,  or  even  in  England.  How  slow  b 
progress  towards  that  state,  now  so  generally  deemed 
the  end  of  all  political  association, — ^the  application  of 
the  opinions,  the  sentiments,  the  feelings,  the  demands 
of  the  general  people ! 

I  was  first  in  this  Chamber,  on  the  17th  of  last  Jan- 
uary. The  subject  before  the  assembly,  was  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king  in  reply  to  his  opening  speech.  The 
debates  upon  it  continued  nine  days.  They  engaged 
the  first  men  of  the  chamber,  among  whom  as  oraton 
stood  foremost,  Odillon  Barrot,  Guizot,  Passy,  Thiers, 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  and  Berryer.  The  chief 
article  in  the  address  related  to  intervention  in  Spain. 
That  question,  you  are  aware,  destroyed  the  last,  and 
created  the  present  Cabinet, — ^the  Cabinet  of  the  6th 
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of  September.  Its  agitation  in  the  Chamber  was  tre- 
mendous indeed.  I  heard  speak  upon  it,  Pierre  An- 
toine  Berryer. 

The  chamber,  as  you  know,  is  in  form  a  hemisphere* 
The  seats  rise  gradually,  each  behind  the  other,  as 
they  radiate  out  from  the  centre.  At  that  centre,  in  a 
somewhat  elevated  chair,  sits  President  Dupin.  Be- 
fore him  is  the  tribune  or  pulpit,  up  to  which  each 
member  ascends,  who  would  speak  out,  or  read  forth 
his  speech.  I  like  this  idea  of  the  tribune.  It  isolates 
the  orator.  It  brings  him  more  conspicuously  before 
the  eyes  of  the  House.  It  gives  a  more  parliamentary 
form  to  his  delivery.  I  object  to  it,  however,  as  not 
isolating  the  orator  enough.  It  still  conceals  just  half 
his  form.  It  gives  him  wherewithal  to  lean  his  gau- 
cherie,  and  awkwardness  upon.  Favorable  this  doubt- 
less is  to  the  careless  and  the  unstudied.  By  one 
who  knows  that  eloquence  is  greatly  an  art,  among 
whose  elements  are  figure  and  position,  as  well  as 
face-expression  and  gesture,  such  pulpit-screen  cannot 
be  desired.  Nay,  by  such,  it  will  be  desired  away. 
It  helps  to  destroy  the  dramatic  part  of  his  situation. 
No  portion  of  the  delivery  of  Mark  Antony's  speech 
over  the  body  of  Ctesar,  was  ever  to  me  so  unimpres* 
sive  as  that  which  precedes  his  descent  from  the  Bo- 
man  pulpit.  I  thought  Mr.  Berryer,  as  he  mounted 
into  the  tribune,  wished  its  elevated  front  away,  that 
his  compact  and  muscular  frame  might  stand  full  forth, 
in  the  open  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Ere  he  commenced,  Mr.  Berryer  looked  around  him 
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for  a  moment  amidst,  profoundest  silence.  At  his  left 
hand,  was  the  Extreme  Gauche^  on  one  of  whose.  £ront 
seats  sat  Odillon  Barrot,  in  folded  anns,  with  Lafitte 
and  Arago.  That  portion  of  the  Chamber  represented 
the  radicalism  and  the  republicanism  of  France.  Be* 
tween  its  opinions  and  his  doctrines,  rolled  oceans 
broad  and  for  ever  impassable.  At  its  side,  was  the 
party  called  the  Centre  Gauche.  Here  was  seated  the 
brisk  and  spectacled  statesman,  Thiers.  Around  that 
leader  were  beating  fifty  hearts,  not  one  of  whoee 
throbs  were  in  political  sympathy  with  those  of  the 
man  at  the  tribune.  Right  abroad  before  him,  extended 
the  large  Centre^  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two  sua- 
tainers  of  the  present  ministry,  the  redoutable  Doctri- 
naires. On  the  three  front  seats  were  ranged,  with 
their  portfolios  before  them,  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Guizot  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Count  Mole,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
there.  Persil  was  Minister  of  Public  Justice.  Du* 
chatel  had  the  portfolio  of  the  Finances.  Gasparin 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Martin  of  Commerce. 
Bernard  and  Rosamel  were  there, — ^the  one  Minister 
of  War  and  the  other  of  the  Marine.  Between  this 
Centre-body  and  Mr.  Berryer,  were  a  very  few  senti- 
ments in  common.  Next  to  the  Centre^  and  as  it 
were  interdovetailed  with  it,  sat  the  Centre  DroiL 
With  the  opinions  in  those  seats,  Berryer  was  far  from 
being  at  war.  They  were  ultra-Doctrinaires,  and  they 
embraced,  though  with  no  cordial  hand,  the  opinions, 
the  feelings,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  party  on 
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their  left,  the  party  of  the  Extreme  Droits  the  sombre 
and  aullen  party  of  the  Legitimatists,  the  few  fond 
rememberers  of  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  Among 
them  sat  Lamartine,  and  from  their  ranks  had  just 
walked  forth  the  orator.  Their  opinions  he  was  now 
about  to  develope.  Around  the  Chamber,  in  the  gal- 
leries, in  the  royal  and  diplomatic  boxes,  were  ambas* 
sadors,  princes,  and  gentlemen ;— duchesses,  and  many 
titled  dames,  among  whom  was  chiefly  conspicuous, 
the  Princess  Lieven ; — and  elegant  ladies,  not  merely 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  of  the  world.  They 
had  here  assembled,  only  to  hear  the  eloquence  of 
yonder  man  in  the  tribune.  Their  eyes  rested  on  a 
body  of  middling  stature,  toughly  built,  just  forty- 
seven  year^  of  age  thirteen  days  before,  and  buttoned 
tightly  up  to  the  chin  in  a  blue  frock-coat.  His  face 
was  of  determined  and  massive  make,  surmounted  by 
a  forehead,  calm  and  rather  expansive.  That  face 
and  forehead  were,  two  hours  fcence,  to  be  charged 
with  blood,  and  flaming  like  firebrands.  Mr.  Berryer 
was  a  lawyer.  He,  moreover,  centered  around  him 
the  love  and  the  hopes  of  the  old  royalist  party.  To 
him,  that  party  ever  looked  for  mouth-defence  and  vin- 
dication. He  had  always  been  the  defender  of  the 
La  France  and  the  Quotidienne^  so  often,  in  the  last 
six  years,  dragged  into  the  culprit^s  box  at  the  Cour 
d'Assises.  He  had  written  much  in  a  sort  of  thunder- 
ing style ;  his  voice  had  sounded  like  thunder  many  a 
time  from  the  spot  whereon  he  now  stood ;  and  in  this 
Chamber,  he  was  representing  the  department  of  Haute* 

VOL.   II.  D 
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Loire, — a  department  which,  on  that  educational  map 
picturing  the  comparative  intelligence  of  various  sec- 
tions of  France,  by  various  colors,  from  the  very  dark 
to  the  very  bright,  looks  black  as  Erebus. 

Mr.  Berryer*s  position  was  peculiar.  He  was  the 
man  of  a  proscribed  and  fallen  dynasty.  What  right 
had  he  to  be  discoursing  to  such  an  assembly  as  this  ? 
Will  he  be  listened  to  ?  What  dares  he  say  ?  How 
will  he  be  received  ?  I  was  captivated  by  the  easy 
non-chalant  manner,  with  which  he  now  thrust  his  left 
hand  deep  down  into  his  bosom,  and  the  sort  of  bull* 
dog  defiance  with  which  he  looked  around  upon  his 
audience,  as,  placing  his  right  hand  clenched  upon  the 
tribune  before  him,  he  uttered  his  first  idea: — ^'The 
subject  now  before  the  assembly,  is  the  grandest  which 
has  occupied  France  for  the  last  six  years.^  He  then 
went  on  enunciating  his  thoughts.  He  attacked  and 
he  denounced.  He  seized  upon  the  ministry,  as  it 
were  by  the  throat,  pinning  it  against  the  wall.  Leav- 
ing the  ministry,  he  dashed  over,  to  the  opposition. 
He  blazed  away  at  them,  without  fear  and  without 
remorse.  He  attacked  the  policy  of  intervention  in 
Spain,  and  also  of  non-intervention.  He  mowed 
about  his  scythe  into  this  and  that  opinion,  this  and 
that  feeling,  this  and  that  policy,  always  with  fearless* 
ness,  always  with  power.  *  Why  do  they  endure 
this  ?  '  said  I.  *  Why  do  they  not,  as  usual,  interrupt 
the  speaker  ?  ^  First,  Mr.  Berryer  belongs  to  the  past. 
His  words  will  do  no  great  harm.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Berryer  has  a  splendid  voice,  and  a  certain  resistless 
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grandeur  of  manner.  But  he  was  interrupted.  *  1  tell 
you,'  said  Berryer,  *  there  can  be  no  intervention  in 
Spain.'  *  Pourquoi  ? '  asked  a  piping  voice  in  the 
Centre  Gauche.  *  Pourquoi  ? '  shouted  Berryer  with 
scorn  and  energy.     There  was  a  movement  general. 

*  Parceque,*  answered  Berryer,  and  then  paused.  The 
agitation  in  the  Chamber  suspended  him  for  a  moment. 

*  Because^^  resumed  the  speaker,  ^  all  reasons  for  so 
intervening,  involve  consequences  which  you  will  un- 
hesitatingly reject.  Because  what  this  ministry  desires, 
is  impossible  in  Spain.  Because  what  the  opposition 
wishes,  can'  never  be  accomplished.  You  asked  me 
the  pourquoi^  you  have  my  three  parceques.  After  a 
pause,  he  said,  ^  I  am  now  going  to  develope  these 
truths.  I  shall  wound  your  ideas,  but  that's  another 
reason  for  hearing  me  with  attention.'  And  so  he 
went  on,  developing  his  truths,  and  wounding  ideas. 
The  interruptions  soon  became  very  frequent.  He 
ddled  Don  Carlos  by  the  recognition  of  Charles  V. 
Said  a  voice  in  the  Gauche — ^'We  know  nothing  of 
Charles  V.  any  more  than  of  Louis  XIX.,  or  of  Henry 
v.'  Mr.  Berryer  went  on,  'When  Charles  V.  shall 
be  triumphant' — (tremendous  interruptions) — ^*  When 
Charles  V.  shall  be ' — here  the  confusion  had  grown 
into  what  the  French  call  un  bruit  ipowantdble.  The 
President  rang  his  bell  incessantly.  I  recalled  certain 
sittings  of  the  Convention,  in  the  old  Revolution.  The 
minister  of  public  instruction  arose,  and  in  his  place 
declared  with  emphasis,  that  such  words  could  not 
come  from  that  tribune.    *  We  know  no  Charles  V.' 
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said  he.  *We  have  to  do  only  with  Don  Carlos.^ 
*Eh  bien,'  says  Berryer,  *I  care  not  about  words. 

When  Don  Carlos' and   here   the  satisfactory 

ejaculations  of  ^Ah,  ah,  enfin,'  were  murmured 
throughout  the  assembly,  and  the  orator,  shrugging 
significantly  his  shoulders,  went  on.  He  went  on 
to    new    denunciadons,   and    to    new    interruptions. 

*  Silence,'  exclaimed  Berryer,  '  I'll  stand  here  till  I 
am  heard.  I  have  ideas  to  speak  forth,  and  I  tnU 
speak  them ; '  and  then  he  placed  himself  into  a 
dogged  obstinate  position,  which  declared  emphati- 
cally, no  budging  hence.  Silence  was  at  length 
restored,  and  Berryer  continued.  A  little  man  on  & 
distant  seat  in  the  Centre  interrupted  him  saying — 

*  Mais  noh,  ce   n'est  pas  cela,  ce   n'est  pas   cela.' 

*  Come  down  to  the  tribune,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  speak,' 
shouted  Berryer ;  ^  but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  interrupt 
me  thus.' 

To  one  quite  green  in  French  political  assemblies, 
the  scene  was  altogether  extraordinary.  In  what  is 
called  an  interruption^  every  member  moves  with  dis^ 
contentment  in  his  seat,  tosses  up  impatiently  his 
hands,  mutters  something  to  himself,  his  neighbor,  or 
the  speaker;  some  ten  or  twenty  rise  up,  pasuons 
flare  in  the  eye,  the  President  rings  loudly  his  bell, 
the  sworded  huissiers  cry  out,  ^  silence^  Messieurs^  H- 
lence  ; '  and  the  orator  in  the  tribune,  looking  solitary 
and  sullen,  merely  sips,  by  way  of  diversion,  some 
sugared  water  from  the  glass  at  his  right  hand.  Mr. 
Berryer  spoke  two  hours.     His  voice  continued  clear 
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and  powerful.  His  gesture  was  chiefly  with  his  right 
hand,  and  not  unlike  the  sledge-hammer  style  of 
Webster.  His  position  and  manner  were  full  of  vigor 
and  independence.  So  much  for  the  vehicle.  His 
thought  was  dramatic  in  a  very  high  degree.  His 
ideas  were  condensed  into  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  words.  His  speech  sounded  well,  and  it  reads 
well.  Its  delivery,  right  in  the  face  of  that  Opposition, 
and  those  Doctrinaires,  seemed  to  me  proof  of  no  ordi- 
nary moral  courage.  When  it  was  concluded,  Mr. 
Berryer  descended  into  the  Extreme  Right,  Several 
gentlemen  of  that  section  felicitated  him,  and  La- 
martine  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  The  whole 
assembly  rose.  Several  went  out  into  the  conver- 
sation rooms.  Many  gathered  in  groups,  gesticulating 
violently.  The  hall,  for  fifteen  minutes,  was  all  in 
hubbub.  One  of  the  huissiers,  in  sombre  livery, 
placed  a  fresh  glass  of  sugared  water  at  the  tribune. 
The  president  at  length  rang  his  bell  to  order.  Cries 
were  frequently  heard  of  ^  en  place^  Messieurs^  en 
place ;  ^  and  looking  down  into  the  tribune,  I  saw, 
leisurely  leaning  upon  its  desk,  a  little,  thin,  bronze- 
complexioned  man,  in  black  dress  coat  and  white  cra- 
vat. His  face  was  rather  solemn  and  impressive. 
The  brows  projected,  and  from  light  falling  down 
through  the  chamber's  single  window  in  the  ceiling, 
cast  sombre  shadows  over  all  his  features.  This  was 
Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot,  the  author,  among 
other  works,  of  thirty  volumes  of  French  history  ; 
lately  made  member  of  the  Academy  of  moral  and 
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political  sciences,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Chief  of  the  Doctrinaires. 

*  It  is  but  seven  years,'  he  slowly  began,  still  leaning 
familiarly  on  the  tribune,  ^  it  is  but  seven  years  since, 
that  the  last  honorable  speaker  and  myself  entered  this 
chamber;  he  to  sustain  the  ministry  of  M.  De  Po- 
lignac,  I  to  batter  it  down  ( *  ires  Wen,  ires  hien^  mut- 
tered twenty  voices),  he  to  oppose  the  Address  of  the 
221,  r  to  support  it.  (New  acclamations).  We  have 
both  of  us  been,  since  that  time,  and  we  are  still  to- 
day, true  to  our  origin  and  to  our  principles.  What 
he.  did  seven  years  ago,  he  has  just  now  done.  What 
I  then  did,  I  do  to-day.'  I  was  much  pleased  by 
this  quick  grouping  of  the  preceding  and  the  present 
speaker.  '  A  few  words  had  opened  the  wide  cbaam 
that  yawned  between  them.  They  showed  Mr.  Guizot 
belonging  to  the  present,  Mr.  Berryer  standing  on  the 
past  The  little  statesman  went  on.  I  was  charmed 
with  his  distinct  and  slow  enunciation.  His  voice  was 
firm,  though  it  lacked  the  volume  of  Berryer's  tones. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  compressed  neatness  of  his  de- 
livery, and  the  luminous  arrangement  of  his  thought 
Others  seemed  equally  pleased.  The  ejaculations  of 
*  ires  bien^  ires  Hen^  hravo^  ouiy  out,  out,'  chased  each 
other  up,  for  the  next  half  hour,  very  rapidly  from  the 
Centre.  He  went  on  developing  himself  with  few  in- 
terruptionsj  but  with  many  sensations^  many  marks  of 
adhesion^  many,  what  the  French  call,  vifs  assenti- 
ments.  IJe  declared  that  France  would  continue  in 
her  recent  and  present  course  with  regard  to  Spain ; 
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that  she  would  not  engage  herself,  but  would  attempt 
to  act,  and  would  act,  so  as  to  serve  that  country,  and 
to  baffle  the  designs  of  the  Pretender.  Here  Odillon 
Barrot  cried  out, — '  Je  demande  la  parole.'  It  was  to 
signify  that  he  desired  to  speak,  at  this  sitting  or  on 
the  morrow. 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Guizot  at  the  tribune.  I 
have  always  been  impressed,  by  his  solemn  con- 
ciliatory tone  and  manner.  I  like  his  terseness  of 
thought,  and  the  measured  precision  of  his  speech.  I 
like  his  neatness, — his  nettete^  as  his  friends  call  it.  I 
like  him  for  never  wandering  out  of  the  circumference 
of  his  subject.  Ten  times  a  day  will  he  ascend  the 
tribune,  to  answer  questions  or  objections.  How  swiftly 
does  he  conceive  out  the  necessary  answer,  and  with 
what  concise  distinctness  does  he  enunciate  it !  I 
know  of  nothing,  in  its  way,  more  delightful  than  to 
hecur  Mr.  Guizot,  after  announcing  that  he  rises  to 
place  the  subject  before  the  Chamber  on  its  true  foun- 
dations, go  on  to  separate  from  it  the  nets  and  entan- 
glements flung  around  it  by  preceding  speakers,  and 
in  five  or  ten  minutes,  make  what  was  dark  confusion 
regular  and  transparent  as  the  day.  Mr.  Guizot's  doc- 
trines are  terribly  attacked,  never  his  character  or  his 
intellect.  There  is  nothing  about  him  of  blaze  or  fire. 
All  is  calm,  practical,  passionless.  I  think  him  the 
most  adroit  speaker  in  the  Cabinet.  Indeed,  he  is 
almost  the  only  speaker.  Count  M0I6  reads^  and  so 
do  others  of  the  ministry. 

When  Mr.  Guizot  had  concluded,  Mr.  Sauzet  as- 
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cended  the  tribune,  and  after  him,  Mr.  Remusat,  with  a 
little  bundle  of  manuscripts.  He  commenced  reading 
his  speech.  I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  find  so  many 
members  of  this  assembly,  reading  their  speeches. 
I  am  not  prepared  for*  such  exhibition,  in  a  nation 
famed  for  its  much  and  admirable  conversation.  The 
French  are  reputed  quick,  and  nimble  of  thought  and 
tongue.  They  are  so.  But  they  do  not  seem  capable 
of  sustained  efforts.  They  can  chat  with  the  best 
parrots  in  the  world.  Very  few  of  them  care  about 
speaking  consecutively,  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  on  a 
single  theme.  There  is  no  continuing  over  a  speech, 
as  with  us,  to  the  second  or  third  day.  Spoken  or 
written,  it  is  never  what  we  call  long-unnded.  This 
reading  of  speeches,  however,  is  becoming  of  leas  and 
less  favor.  The  press  endeavors  to  laugh  it  down. 
The  Chamber  itself  does  not  seem  altogether  to  like  it. 
The  taking  out  of  a  manuscript,  is  generally  one  signal 
for  inattention.  Mr.  Remusat,  as  I  said,  began  to  read, 
and  immediately  twenty  members  getting  up,  walked 
into  the  couloir  and  hemicycle  for  conversation. 
Twenty  others  took  up  pens  for  letter  writing.  A  half 
dozen  stared  at  the  Princess  Lieven,  through  lorg- 
nettes. The  Extreme  Left  betook  themselves  to  lively 
talk  around  Odillon  Barrot.  The  Extreme  Right 
glowered  at  them  in  morose  and  bitter  silence,  while 
every  moment  President  Dupin  arose  to  ring  his  bell. 

The  session,  which  commenced,  as  usual,  at  two 
o*clock,  closed,  as  usual,  at  six.  The  debate  on  the 
Address,  continued  three  days  longer.     It  was  finally 
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adopted  by  a  majority  of  eighty-five  voices.  Such  vast 
majority  produced  wide  sensation.  The  Opposition 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  The  Ministry  had  not  dared 
to  reckon  upon  it.  The  debate  had  stirred  up,  and 
evolved  the  opinions  of  the  Chamber.  This  vote  had 
settled  them  into  form 'and  distinctness.  ^£h  bien,* 
thought  Mr.  Guizot,  rubbing  his  hands, — ^  we  are  well 
sustained.  We  shall  go  strongly  and  triumphantly  on. 
Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  this  first  manifesto 
ation  of  attachment  to  the  Cabinet  of  September  6th. 
We  shall  carry  out  some  grand  measures.  We  shall 
make  permanent  a  grand  policy.  1  am  at  the  head  of 
the  Doctrinaires.  A  future  of  success  is  before  me.^ 
Do  not  dream  too  confidently,  Mr.  Gui^ot  You  are 
indeed  stronjg  now.  Beware  how  you  presume  upon 
your  strength.  There  are  storms  in  the  future.  You 
are  to  be  railed  at  by  saucy  voices  from  yonder  tri* 
bune,  and  saucier  tongues  in  the  Parisian  press.  You 
are  to  meet  with  shocks, — nay,  with  reverses;  and 
there  is  one  defeat  awaiting  you,  that  shall  make  you 
start  in  yonder  ministerial  seat,  and  shall  half  snatch 
the  portfolio  from  your  hand. 
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What  has  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  done  this 
winter  ?  What  measures  has  it  adopted  ?  What  pro- 
jects has  it  rejected  ?  Of  what  opinions,  and  senti- 
ments, and  passions  has  it  been  the  theatre  ?  Its 
movements  are  watched  with  joy  or  dread,  throughout 
all  Europe.  There  cannot  be  a  more  central  speaker 
to  the  Old  World,  than  an  orator  in  its  Tribune. 

The  reaction  of  the  Chamber  after  its  great  debate 
upon  the  Address  to  the  King,  was  like  that  of  a  strong 
and  excitable  man,  after  some  mighty  effort.  For 
four  da3rs,  there  was  a  discontinuance  of  its  sessions. 
On  the  fifUi,  it  assembled.  The  President  announced 
that  all  who  intended  to  speak  upon  the  Bill  respecting 
Municipal  Attributions,  must,  as  usual,  enroll  their 
names  at  the  proper  bureau.  Communications  were 
made  by  their  respective  ministers,  on  the  subjects  of 
war,  commerce,  and  the  marine.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  several  prcjets  of  laws  pre- 
sented by  the  government,  and,  as  usual,  to  report 
thereon.     The  Chamber  adjourned. 

Until  February  11th,  the  Chamber  was  engaged  in 
discussing  the  bill  of  municipal  attributions.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  newly  regulate  the  Communes.     The  dis- 
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cussion  was  dry  enough,  and  half  the  time,  a  quorum 
of  members  could  not  be  counted  present.  The  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  I  need  not  transcribe,  nor  the  remarks 
which  they  gave  rise  to.  The  regulations  introduced, 
and  ultimately  voted,  will  much  ameliorate  the  civil 
and  municipal  administration  of  the  Communes.  While 
this  uninteresting  bill  was  lazily  creeping  on,  a  peti- 
tion was  read  to  the  Chambers,  by  M.  de  Tracy,  from 
certain  refugee  Poles.  They  were  exiled  noblemen, 
not  needing  pecuniary  aid.  They  petitioned  in  favor 
of  their  needy  countrymen,  who  were  receiving  such 
aid  from  the  French  government.  A  reduction  of 
that  aid  had  just  been  suddenly  made.  The  petition 
represented  the  hardships  of  such  sudden  reduction, 
asking  a  postponement  thereof  for  one  year,  with 
many  words  about  the  noble  hospitality  of  France.  A 
report  was  made  upon  the  petition,  which  afler  some 
discussion,  was  referred  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
From  this  discussion,  I  learn  that  the  present  policy  of 
France  towards  politicsil  exiles,  is  generous  in  a  high 
degree.  In  the  budget  of  1837,  a  sum  of  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  francs,  is  voted  for  their  assist* 
ance.  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  this  gov- 
ernment has  expended  for  them,  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  nineteen  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  francs.  Their  number  in  the  kingdom  at 
this  time,  •  is  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty ; 
whereof  two  are  Hanoverians ;  six  hundred  and  eighty 
are  Spaniards  ;  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  Ital- 
ians, and  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  are 
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Poles.  By  a  law  of  1832,  none  of  theni)  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  permitted  to  enter  the  capital,  or  either 
of  the  seven  large  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Without 
special  permission  of  government,  they  cannot  change 
their  residence,  and  on  slight  suspicion,  may,  by  the 
police,  be  transported  out  of  the  territory.  Most  of 
them  are  engaged  in  profitable  occupations,  and  it  is 
the  wish  of  government,  that,  as  fast  as  possible,  they 
amalgamate  with  the  French  people.  The  assistance 
now  each  year  granted,  is  to  cease  through  gradual 
reductions.  The  debate  was  conducted  in  a  manly 
style,  without  any  whimpering  about  fallen  Poland,  or 
palaver  in  the  way  of  national  generosity. 

One  day^s  debate  was  sufficient  for  (he  law  which 
authorized  an  extra  expenditure  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  francs,  for  the  fortification  of  custom 
houses  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees.  Next  came, 
on  the  20th'  of  February,  a  debate  on  the  prcjet  of  a 
law  respecting  Savings  Banks.  It  was  a  measure  of 
administration,  merely.  It  met  with  loud  opposition  at 
the  tribune,  but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety- 
four  voices.  As  in  all  French  legislation,  the  prajei 
of  the  law  originated  with  the  ministry.  From  their 
hands,  it  passed  into  a  committee  of  eight  or  ten  depu- 
ties, who  reported  thereon  to  the  Chamber.  The  de- 
bate was  first,  general  on  the  whole  bill.  Then  came 
the  discussion  of  each  article.  The  vote  was  first 
taken  upon  each  article,  by  rising  and  sittings  and 
finally  by  hallotj  on  the  whole  bill. 

On  February  23d,  commenced  the  debate  on  a  bill 
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respecting  the  national  guard  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  Its  reporter  was  Mr.  Jacqueminot.  The  two 
main  objects  of  the  bill  were  these  : — ^to  compel  the 
enlistment  into  that  body,  by  fine,  and  by  an  imprison- 
ment of  from  five  days  to  one  year,  of  individuals^ 
who  by  certain  pretexts,  had  thus  far  succeeded  in 
eluding  its  duties  and  burdens,  and  also  to  make  a 
uniform  imperative  upon  every  member  of  that  citizen- 
soldier  corps.  As  is  its  custom,  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats  had,  by  powerful  articles,  early  prepared  the 
public  and  the  Chamber  for  the  prqjet.  When  it  ap- 
peared in  that  Chamber,  the  opposition  arose  strong. 
Its  provisions  were  pronounced  onerous,  unequal,  in- 
tolerable. Out  of  the  Chamber,  the  vast  opposition 
press  seized  upon  it  with  gloveless  hcmds.  Many  of 
the  Journals  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  institution 
of  the  National  Guard  itself.  The  Journal  des  De- 
bats  and  the  Paix,  in  their  accustomed  style,  took  up 
every  objection,  even  the  smallest,  and  refuted  it  with 
ability.  The  discussion  elicited  all  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  semi-military  establishment  The  vast 
majority  of  that  opinion  relies  still  upon  that  establish- 
ment, as  one  true  guardian  of  the  throne,  and  the  only 
guaranty  of  public  order.  The  bill  passed  into  a  law, 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes. 

As  Saturdays  are  generally  set  apart  for  the  hearing 
.  of  petitions,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  Sieur  Fred- 
erick  Bonaparte,  announcing  himself  as  bastard  son  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  petitioned  to  be  heard  respect- 
ing certain  rights  he  claimed  in  France  and  foreign 
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countries.  His  petition  was  rejected.  A  petition  from 
certain  pastors  of  the  department,  Grard,  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Faculty  of  Theology 
at  Paris,  was  deferred.  A  petition  in  Arabic  was  pre- 
sented, coming  from  Tlemcen,  Africa.  It  was  from 
Eioub-Ben-Hussien-El-Knaznadji,  and  his  two  Turkish 
brothers,  Ahmed  and  Ishmail.  It  complained  of  Mar- 
shal Clausel,  Grovernor  of  Algiers.  It  began  thus : — 
*  Praise  to  God  alone,  who  alone  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. To  the  very  excellent,  the  very  grand,  the  very 
honored  magistrate,  distinguished  by  high  intelligence 
and  a  spirit  right,  firm  and  just, — ^the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  residing  at  Paris,  the  home  of 
justice  and  of  equity.  Greetings  to  your  illustrious 
person,  and  splendid  dignity.  Let  infinite  salutations, 
appropriate  to  your  r^nk  and  elevated  position,  be  to 
you  addressed,  and  to  all  who  sit  in  the  compass  of 
your  honored  Divan,  worthy  of  all  veneration  and  re- 
spect. May  God  remove  from  you,  Seigneur,  all  evil 
and  all  injury,  heaping  upon  you  every  kind  of  good, 
and  every  subject  of  joy.  The  following,  with  the  aid 
of  God,  we,  who  are  three  in  number,  have  resolved 
to  make  known  to  you.^  The  petition  goes  on  stating 
and  accumulating  instances  of  extortion,  which  will 
doubtless  aid  to  swell  the  tremendous  charges,  now 
being  made  out  against  the  unfortunate  Marshal.  It 
concludes  thus : — '  Every  where  your  name  is  pro- 
nounced with  eulogy.  Justice,  equity,  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  law,  make  the  basis  of  your  charac- 
ter.    In  you  dwells  our  hope.    In  you  we  place  our 
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confidence,  for  we  are  fathers  of  families  and  op« 
pressed.  Accept  now,  aa  before,  the  greetings  due  to 
your  illustrious  person  and  dignity.  Written  at  Al« 
giers,  on  Monday,  8th  day  of  the  moon  Chewal,  1252. 
By  the  hand  of  Eidub,  son  of  Hussein-£1-Knaznadji. 
With  the  authority  of  his  two  brothers,  who  know  not 
how  to  write.' 

On  the  28th  of  February,  commenced  the  great  de- 
bate on  the  prqjet  of  the  Law  of  Disjunction.  That 
projet  was  thus  worded: — *The  crimes  and  offences 
contemplated  by  the  1st  chapter  of  the  3d  book  of  the 
Penal  Code ;  by  the  military  laws,  and  by  the  laws  of 
lOth  April  and  24th  May,  1834,  shall,  in  case  of  par^ 
tidpation  or  complicity  thefein,  by  the  military  and 
individuals  belonging  to  the  civil  order,  be  prosecuted 
and  adjudged  separately.  The  military,  and  the  per* 
sons  assimilated  to  the  military,  shall  be  sent  before  a 
council  of  war  ;  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  civil 
order,  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.'  The  crimes  and 
offences,  above  alluded  to,  are  political.  The  great 
originating  motive  of  the  prqjet  was,  the  acquitment 
by  the  Strasburg  Jury,  of  the  civil  and  military  partici* 
pators  in  the  insurrection  of  last  October,  headed  by 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  That  unprecedented  ac* 
quittal  was  a  blow  struck  at  the  ministry.  It  shook 
their  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  juries, 
so  far  as  politico-military  culprits  are  concerned. 
This  projet  was  designed  to  prevent  a  similar  outrage 
upon  common  sense  and  public  justice.  Its  discussion, 
oontinuing  seven  days,  aroused  i^U  the  political  pa&* 
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sions  of  France.  The  Chambers,  the  press,  the  cafes, 
the  salons,  the  foyers,  all  were  in  the  excitement  of 
hope,  or  fear,  or  indignation.  Will  that  projet  pass 
into  a  law  ?  If  so,  political  progress  has  ceased  ;  the 
age  has  even  gone  back ;— 'if  not,  the  ministry  must 
retire. 

First  came  Mr.  Salvandy's  long  report,  sustaining 
the  projet  y  for  reasons  of  great  necessity,  and  main- 
taining its  constitutionality.  The  debate  was  then 
opened  by  Dupin,  President  of  the  Chamber.  He 
spoke  an  hour  against  the  projet.  He  treated  the. 
subject,  as  the  profoundest  lawyer  in  the  kingdom 
ought  to  have  treated  it.  His  compact  and  serried 
arguments,  there  was  no  breaking  through.  His 
speech  contains  the  germs  of  every  great  objection 
to  the  bill.  He  declared  himself  deeply  agitated, 
before  the  projet  of  that  law.  It  seemed  to  him, 
threatening  the  fall  of  judicial  reason,  to  bring  about 
the  change,  not  of  a  secondary  rule,  but  of  a  funda- 
mental principle,  a  principle  ingrained  with  the  essence 
of  things.  He  gave  the  distinctions  between  indiviH- 
hility  and  connexity^  technical  words  that  were  to 
figure  largely  in  the  debate.  He  went  back  all  over 
the  past  history  of  France,  and  showed,  that  in  all 
times,  however  widely  distinguished  might  have  been 
the  classes  of  society,  the  principle  of  indivisibility 
in  criminal  procedure, — ^that  is,  the  principle  of  never 
dividing  the  means  of  conviction  and  the  means  of 
defence  of  those  accused  of  the  same  crime, — ^had  been 
acknowledged  and  applied.    It  remained  for  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  to  witness  an  attempt  to  violate  it.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  change  in  the  established  legisla* 
tion  of  the  past.  He  combated  the  doctrine  -that  the 
militaiy  were  the  natural  judges  of  military  offenders, 
and  a  jury  the  natural  judges  of  civil.  He  maintained 
that  councils  of  war  were  not  safe  tribunals  for  inter- 
preting, and  applying  the  nicfe  principles  of  a  civil,  or 
penal  code.  He  had  every  confidence  in  a  jury.  A 
jury  was  the  country, — the  pays.  The  acquitment  at 
Strasburg  was  an  extraordinary  case.  It  was  perhaps 
a  scandal.  But  it  had  resulted  from  an  application  of 
this  very  principle  of  Disjunction.  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had,  by  the  government,  been  disjoined 
from  his  accomplices.  The  government  had  exiled 
him,  without  trial,  to  America.  The  jury  had  found 
his  accomplices  innocent.  Had  the  head  and  subordi- 
nate members  of  that  conspiracy,  been  brought  before 
the  same  tribunal,  the  result  would  have  been  different 
The  Government  felt  that  the  arraignment  before  a 
jury,  of  one  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  Napoleon, 
would  have  been  an  outrage  upon  the  memory  of 
that  great  man,  and  a  shock  to  the  present  feelings  of 
the  nation.  The  projet  of  this  law  was  based  on 
two  suppositions  equally  false: — first,  that  all  juries 
would  conduct,  as  had  conducted  that  at  Strasburg ; 
second,  that  a  French  jury,  judging  military  and  .civil 
offenders,  would  not  convict  the  former,  preferring 
rather  disorder  in  the  army,  and  its  consequences  to 
merchants  and  shop-keepers.  He  went  on  multiply- 
ing arguments  and  instances,  to  prove  that  such  dis- 
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trust  of  a  jury  was  unwarrantable.  He  then  showed 
the  hazards  of  divisibility  in  procedure.  He  stated 
the  embarrassments,  the  doubts,  the  hesitations,  the 
ambiguities  it  would  give  rise  to.  Suppose  four  mer* 
chants  and  two  soldiers,  accused  of  plotting  against  the 
surety  of  the  State.  The  former  are  tried  by  a  jury, 
the  latter  by  a  council  of  war.  If  those  be  acquitted, 
and  these  condemned, — what  suspicion  in  public  opinion 
against  the  jury  I  If  these  be  condemned  and  those 
acquitted, — what  an  exciting  argument  is  furnished  to 
malecontents  against  councils  of  war !  He  declared 
that  the  present  bill  tended  to  uncitizenzie  the  soldier ; 
and  here  he  read  an  authority  from  Napoleon,  declar* 
ing  justice  to  be  uniform  in  France,  cmd  that  a  French- 
man is  a  citizen  ere  he  is  a  soldier.  He  reminded 
the  Chamber,  that  the  Charter  of  1830  had  guarantied 
a  jury  to  those  accused  of  political  offences.  He 
spoke  again  of  councils  of  war,  efficient  in  one  sphere, 
the  preserving  of  discipline  in  the  army ;  but  inefficient 
and  dangerous  in  this  other,  of  applying  the  penal 
code,  and  judging  of  political  offenders.  He  said  he 
had  had  some  experience  before  councils  of  war.  The 
accused,  however  firm,  however  brave,  however  accus- 
tomed to  look  death  in  the  face,  still  trembled  before 
them.  In  this  connexion,  though  not  as  an  illustration, 
he  happened  to  introduce  the  name  of  Marshal  Ney, 
whose  defender  he  had  been,  and  whose  memory,  by 
the  family,  had  been  given  him  in  charge  to  protect. 
The  nephew  of  the  Marshal,  M.  De  L^Espee,  here 
arose,  and  in  much  excitement,   demanded    if   the 
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speaker  intended  to  insinuate  that  Marshal  Ney  had 
flinched  before  his  judges.  Dupin  made  the  proper 
exculpatory  explanations,  but  the  confusion  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  agitation  of  De  L'Espee,  grew 
intensely  French  and  rather  terrible.  Silence  having 
been  restored,  the  president  went  on,  amassing  reasons 
and  reasonings,  and  motives  on  motives,  for  the  rejec* 
tion  of  the  bill,  with  a  luminousness  and  condensed 
power,  which,  at  this  tribune,  I  have  never  known 
equalled.  All  arguments  in  favor  of  the  prcjet^ 
were,  in  their  due  time,  marshalled  forth.  Mr. 
Parant,  general  advocate  before  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, attacked  every  position  of  Mr.  Dupin.  He  op- 
posed indivisibility  and  connexity  of  procedure,  with 
most  masculine  and  lawyer-like  ability.  He  declared 
the  acquitment  of  that  Strasburg  jury,  scandalous  id 
the  extreme,  adding  that  such  scandal  could  not  again 
be  risked.  ^  What,'  interrupted  one, '  an  avocat-gen- 
^ral  attack  the  supreme  decision  of  a  jury ! '  Other 
orators  now  crowded  in.  Feeling  and  language  grew 
violent^  even  in  the  French  sense  of  that  word,  and  so 
closed  the  second  day  of  the  debate. 

The  third  day  was  distinguished  as  that  on  which 
Alphonse  Lamartine,  the  admirable  poet,  and  accom- 
plished scholar, /e//.  I  say  befell^  because  on  that  day 
he  went  over  and  down  to  ministerial  ranks ;  because 
he  committed  egregious  blunders  in  a  discussion  for 
which  he  was,  and  for  which,  very  maladroitly,  he  de- 
clared  himself^  incompetent ;  because  in  his  course, 
he  astounded  and  mortified  the  great  majority  of  his 
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friends,  and  because,  the  day  after  his  speech,  the 
Journal  des  Debats  came  forth  in  an  apology  for  his 
blunders,  qualifying  them  as  merely  deficiencies  in 
tact.  His  disgrace  on  that  occasion  was  one  mournful 
commentary  on  the  miserable  French  pedantry,  which 
•ends  poets,  and  chemists,  and  merely  literary  men, 
into  the  sphere  of  legislation ;  as  if  their  own  peculiar 
spheres  were  not  broad  and  glorious  enough;  as  if 
nature,  and  the  influences  which  have  made  them 
what  they  are,  had  not  veiy  imperfectly  formed  them 
for  what  they  should  never  strive  to  be.  M.  Lamartine, 
announcing  himself  ybr  the  bill,  declared  that  he  knew 
nothmg  of  the  words,  indivisibility  and  amnexitp. 
He  had  never  before  heard  of  them.  No  wonder  he 
had  never  before  heard  of  them.  While  the  great 
leaders  in  the  debate  had  been  mastering  the  facts 
and  relations  which  those  words  comprehend,  Al- 
phonse  Lamartine  had  been  inditing  sweet  verses  for 
his  recent  episode  of  Jocelyn.  Throughout  his  speech, 
he  was  interrupted  times  without  number.  Now  voices 
would  growl,  and  hands  be  tossed  up,  in  the  gauche. 
Then  murmurings  would  be  heard  among  the  support- 
ers of  the  ministry,  and  then  again  prolonged  laughter 
would  go  around  the  entire  assembly.  The  loud  burst 
at  the  extreme  left,  degenerated  into  spasmodic  jerk- 
ings  of  muscle  as  it  crossed  the  centre,  and  finally 
disappeared  among  the  legitimatisis,  in  dreary  smiles. 
The  speaker  was  extremely  inaccurate  in  his  fact- 
statements.  Members  were  continually  setting  him 
right.     *You  have  not  comprehended  the  law,*  said 
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Odillon  Barrot..  ^That  is  not  so/  said  Mr.  Thiers. 
*•  The  army  has  three  hundred  thousand,  not  five  hun* 
dred  thousand  men,'  interrupted  another.  *•  Very  good 
poetry  that,  hut  miserable  logic,'  said  a  voice  in  the 
Extreme  Gauche,  and  then  there  was  another  laugh. 
One  great  blunder  of  Lamartine  was  to  represent  the 
law  as  merely  temporary ;  as  a  law  of  exception  and 
of  circumstance.  *  I  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  law  as  perpetual  and  permanent.  I  consider 
it  as  a  temporary  measure*,  a  sort  of  coup  d?etai  legis" 
latif^'* — here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  laughter 
on  the  left.  '  Very  well,'  said  Barrot ;  '  you  give  the 
law  its  veritable  name.'  *  You  brand  it  in  advance,' 
said  another, '  the  epithet  shall  remain.'  This  idea  of 
Lamartine  was  in  flat  opposition  to  that  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  bill.  The  Journal  des  Debats  frankly 
confessed,  and  half  denounced  this  error  of  the  speak- 
er. Before  descending  from  the  tribune,  he  said ; 
*•  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  ground  is  not  yet  strong. 
The  dull  noises  of  revolution  are  still  audible  in  Eu- 
rope. I  know  not  what  the  future  is  preparing  for  our 
glorious  and  unhappy  country.  The  destiny  of  nations 
is  in  God's  hand.  But  what  I  do  know  is,  that  the 
country  dreads  all  revolutions  by  violence.  Yes,  it 
asks  for  legislative  reforms.  It  demands  a  second 
Constituent  Assembly,  placing  itself  at  the  end  of  our 
revolutions  to  close  them  up,  as  the  first  Assembly 
was  at  their  beginning  to  open  them.  (Great  sensa- 
*  tion).  I  prefer,  a  thousand  times,  the  revolutions  of 
anarchy  to  the  revolutions  of  the  barracks.    Yes,  in 
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anarchy,  in  popular  movements,^ — ^here  Mr.  Arago  in- 
terrupted,  saying,  *  popular  movements  and  anarchy 
are  different ;  tell  us  at  least  the  difference.*  Another 
memher  of  the  opposition  observed,  *•  afler  his  eulogy 
on  privileges,  military  commissioners,  and  absolutism, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  his  panegyric  of  anarchy.' 
*'  Let  me  explain  my  thought,^  said  Lamartine ;  *  how 
can  I  do  it  amidst  such  a  tumult  of  apostrophes  ? ' 
*  Order,  order,'  shouted  twenty  voices,  and  Lamartine 
explained  his  thought,  and  took  his  seat.  An  orator 
immediately  mounted  the  tribune  and  said, '  however 
great  may  be  my.  respect  for  a  beautiful  character, 
and  for  immense  talents,  I  still  feel  myself  permitted 
to  consider  the  apology  you  have  just  heard  for  the 
projet  before  you,  as  one  of  the  rudest  attacks  that 
could  possibly  be  made  upon  it.' — ('  Bravo,  bravo,'  from 
the  gauche).  The  opposition  press  spoke  next  day  of 
the  politician,  the  legislator,  and  the  poet,  not  with 
their  wonted  remorselessness  of  denunciation ;  rather 
with  regretful  sadness.  They  beheld  Lamartine's  po- 
litical blunders,  through  his  poetical  fame.  They  half 
pardoned  the  one,  for  they,  and  indeed  all  France, 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  other. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  bill  was  defended  by  Persil, 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  attacked  by  Mr.  Hennequin. 
The  minister  went  on  to  give  additional  reasons  why 
the  law  proposed  was  necessary,  nay  indispensable ; 
why  it  wounded  no  constitutional  institution,  no  princi- 
ple of  law  ;  and  he  maintained  that  government  would ' 
have  failed  in  duty,  had  they  failed  to  bring  it  for- 
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ward.     He  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  wherein,  if  one  or  several  of  the  military, 
committed  a  political  crime,  they  were  judged  by  the 
special  laws  recognised  by  a  council  of  war,  whereas 
if  they  associated  with  themselves  the  meanest  citizen, 
they  were  sure  of  a  trial  before  the  popular  tribunal 
of  a  jury.    M.  Persil  produced  a  wide  sensation,  when 
very  unexpectedly,  he  announced  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  bring  forward  some  new  laws  for  the 
safety  of  the  Royal  Person.     M.  Hennequin  attacked 
the  minister's  positions.     Indeed,  he  assailed  all  the 
ministry.     *You  are  ever  speaking  of  the  Constitu* 
ent  Assembly,'  said  he,  turning  towards  the  minis- 
terial   benches.     '  Ah,   gentlemen,   what   would  say 
your  fathers  of  '89,  if  they  beheld  you  and  your  child- 
ren,  trampling  under   foot  all   the   great   principles'^ 
which  they  established  and  consecrated.     Consult  bet- 
ter the  palpitations  of  the  national  heart,  and  you  will 
cease  to  wrong  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  now  ani- 
mated.'    The  discussion  was  continued  on  the  subse- 
quent day  by  M.  Martin,  Minister  of  Commerce,  for 
the  law,  and  M.  Chaix-d'Est-Ange,  against  it.    On  this 
occasion,  was  the  debut  of  the  last  named  speaker. 
His  speech  was  pronounced  a  magnificent  improvisa- 
tion, and  brought  from  even  his  enemies  a  confession, 
that  for  him  was  opening  a  future  of  success  and  fame. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  spoke  with  energy  and 
adroitness,  and  the  triumphs  of  this  day,  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding, were  claimed  by  the  ministry.     On  the  sixth, 
M.  Berryer  denounced  the  prcjety  amidst  unparalleled 
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interruptions.  M.  Salvandy,  its  able  reporter,  sum- 
med up  all  obyections,  judicial  and  political,  in  the 
immense  discussion,  nullifying  them  as  he  could.  On 
the  seventh  and  last  day,  the  discussion  was  miscel- 
laneous, and  half  conversational.  One  member  read 
a  speech,  to  which  the  Chamber  listened  not.  Many 
amendments  were  brought  forward,  and  pushed  back 
again.  At  length  the  moment  arrived  for  proceeding 
to  the  scrutiny  or  ballot  upon  the  bill.  There  is  no 
taking  of  ayes  and  noeSy  in  French  legislative  forms. 
No  Deputy^s  vote  is  necessarily  made  known.  One 
guaranty  of  political  consistency  is  thus  quite  neglected. 
Preparatory  to  balloting,  two  urns  were  placed,  one 
upon  the  tribune,  and  another  at  the  President's  light 
hand.  The  voters  ascended  the  tribune  on  one.  side, 
and  securing  a  white  and  a  black  ball  each,  walked 
onwards  to  deposit  them,  as  judgment  dictated,  in 
either  urn.  M.  Thiers,  as  he  advanced,  held  visibly 
up  before  all  eyes,  a  ball  of  black,  damning  to  the 
bill.  The  balloting  occupied  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  President  then  proclaimed  the  result. 

Number  of  voters  420,  (marks  of  astonishment). 
Absolute  majority )  211 . 

White  balls /or  the  prajetf  209,  (profound  sensation). 
Black  balls  against  the  projet,  211,  (tremendous  agitation). 

'  The  bill  is  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,' 
announced  the  President.  Acclamations  were  reiter- 
ated throughout  the  Chamber,  of  *  vive  le  roi ;  ^  and 
voices  at  the  extreme  left  shouted  hoarsely  forth,  ^  vive 
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la  charte^  vive  la  ckarteJ*  Had  Bonaparte  descended, 
all  bronze  as  he  is,  from  his  brazen  column  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  with  bayonets  and  drums,  stalked 
at  this  moment  into  the  hemi-cycle  of  the  Chamber, 
there  could  have  been  no  more  pallid  consternation, 
than  that  which  chased  the  blood  from  ministerial  vis* 
ages,  at  the  above  terrible  announcement.  They  heard 
therein  a  knell,  summoning  them  to  the  obscurity,  and 
forgetfulness  of  private  life.  They  had  met  their  first 
overwhelming  defeat  It  was  as  if  a  dam  had  been, 
by  sudden  miracle,  let  fall  into  their  headlong  stream, 
whose  waters  were  now  surging  up  and  over  them. 
The  Bills  on  the  Dotation,  and  the  Appanage ;  the  Bill 
on  Non-Revelation ;  the  Bill  on  Deportation,  and  other » 
Schemes,  which  they  had  half  conjured  up  to  bear,  in 
future,  their  Doctrine-poWcy  onwards  into  despotism, 
retired  backwards,  as  spirits  of  ill,  forbidden  and  re* 
buked. 

*  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  debate,^  said  Mr. 
Guizot.  ^  A  measure,  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
throne,  has  been  by  the  Chamber,  thrust  back  from 
among  the  safeguards  of  public  liberty.  Upon  that 
Chamber,  I  solemnly  declare,  shall  ever  hang  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  God  grant  that,  millstone  like,  it  may 
not  drag  you  down  to  the  hazards  and  horrors  of  revo- 
lution. The  discipline  of  the  army  is  enfeebled ;  the 
councils  of  war  are  discredited,  and  the  outrage  of  the 
Strasburg  Jury  acquitment  is  sanctioned.'  *  We  have 
been  victorious  in  a  great  conflict,'  might  have  ex- 
claimed the  opposition.     *  We  have    sustained    the 
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inyiolability  of  the  Charter.  We  have  kept  consectale 
the  institution  of  the  Jiuy.  We  have  defended  the 
bulwarks  of  French  law,  and  of  right  We  have  bat* 
tered  back  the  assailants  of  fundamental  principles. 
We  have  proved  that,  whatever  be  the  spixit  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  liberties  of  France  have  still  a  defender 
in  this  Assembly.  We  have  struck  a  staggering  blow 
at  the  Doctrinaires.  We  have  confounded  Mr.  Guizot 
and  his  confederates,  and  at  last,  thank  Grod,  we 
have  begun  to  drive  them  forth  from  their  ministerial 
seats.* 
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OUIZOT^ARAGO^LAMARTINE. 

'Will  the  Ministry  retire?' 

This  was  the  frequent  question  of  the  press  and  of 
salons,  immediately  after  its  signal  defeat  on  the  Dis- 
junction Bill.  *•  The  Ministry  will  not  retire,'  was  the 
reply.  The  recent  vote  was  not  part  of  a  systematic 
vote  against  the  Cabinet  of  September  6th.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  union  of  conflicting  minorities,  upon  which 
no  stable  ministerial  system  could  ever  be  based. 
Therefore  will  this  ministry  go  on,  endowing  France, 
hereafter  as  heretofore,  with  beautiful  and  useful  laws. 
It  will  develope  into  action  the  principles  of  the  char- 
ter. It  will  satisfy  every  want  of  the  nation.  It  will 
devote  its  heart,  and  soul  and  strength,  to  moral,  so- 
cial, political  and  physical  progress  ; — and  thereupon,  it 
introduced  to  the  Chamber,  on  the  8th  of  March,  a  bill 
creating  an  extra  fund,  for  the  execution  of  great  pub- 
lic works.  The  usual  report  was  read  by  M.  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne.  It  maintained  broadly,  that  it  was 
well  to  execute  great  public  enterprises  in  France,  and 
that  for  such  execution,  an  extraordinary  fund  was  in- 
dispensaUe.  It  stated  that  many  works  were  nearly 
finished;  they  were  the  canals  and  the  monuments. 
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Many  others  were  far  from  completion ;  such  were  the 
royal  roads  and  the  ports.  And  many  were  still  but 
projtts  ;  and  these  were  the  railroads.  I  extract  the 
following  passages,  as  illustrative  of  the  time  ; — *"  In 
fine,  each  epoch  has  its  mission  and  its  character. 
The  character  of  the  present  epoch  is,  to  be  pacific 
and  industrial.  Its  mission  is,  by  labor  and  education, 
to  develope  all  those  germs  of  power  and  riches,  which 
idleness  and  ignorance  have  for  too  long  a  time  neg- 
lected. The  Government  would  fail  in  its  duty,  did  it 
not  place  itself  at  the  head  of  this  great  movement  to 
hasten  and  direct  it.^  '  Each  Government  should  be- 
stow a  dowry  upon  the  people.  That  of  the  present 
Government  shall  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  instruction  among  all  classes ;  and  on  the  other, 
a  developement,  without  example,  of  public  works,  in 
ecery  part  of  the  country ; — an  admirably  dowry. 
Gentlemen,  a  dowry  glorious  indeed,  and  one  that  pre* 
pares  for  coming  generations,  a  better  'condition,  a  life 
less  tormented,  and  a  destiny  more  happy.'  The  Re- 
port discussed,  among  other  things,  the  question  of 
how  far  Government  and  private  companies,  ought  to 
participate  in  these  enterprises.  In  England,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  individuals,  gave  to  private 
associations  a  power  which  the  great  division  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  consequent  absence  of  large  fortunes, 
rendered  quite  impossible  in  France.  And  yet  the 
French  Government  ought  to  commence,  and  achieve 
these  works,  only  in  cases  of  absolute  neces^ty. 
In  the  debate,  the  opposition  denounced  the  bill,  as 
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conferring  on  Government  a  monopoly  it  should  not 
have.  Mr.  Duchatel  sustained  it  with  vigor,  and  well* 
based  common  sense.  His  speech  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  session.  He  insisted 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  governmental  inter* 
ference  in  such  works  as  the  construction  of  roads, 
the  making  navigable  of  streams,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  ports.  Private  associations  were  not  to  be  con- 
fided in  for  such  great  enterprises ;  and  from  the  past 
industrial  history  of  France,  were  drawn  instances  in 
proof.  The  United  States  were  frequently  brought 
into  the  discussion  by  both  parties ;  by  one,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  efficiency  of  private  associations ;  by  the 
other,  as  proof  of  the  intervention,  in  great  public 
works,  of  Government,  both  National  and  State.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  (shall  I  say?) 
vanity  of  an  American,  than  to  see  that  young  Re- 
public already  transported  across  the  ocean,  to  act,  on 
many  subjects,  as  teacher  to  the  old  world.  The  time, 
however,  is  coming,  when  all  her  institutions  shall  here 
be  studied,  and  devoutly  too,  as  a  text-book.  AAer  two 
days^  discussion,  the  bill  became  a  law, — two  hundred 
and  eighteen  members  voting  against  forty-seven. 
Out  of  that  vote,  the  ministry  drank  confidence ;  and 
the  country,  courage.  The  former  derived  therefrom 
one  guaranty  of  future  support,  and  the  latter  a  proof 
convincive,  that  when  the  Cabinet  conceives  out  mea* 
sures  for  ends  broad  and  useful  to  the  country,  the 
Chamber  is  not,  by  wretched  party  zeal,  blinded  into 
an  opposition.     The  law  ia  an  important  one.     It 
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shows  some  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  recognises  the 
principle  of  general,  physical  amelioration.  Its  spirit 
is  comprehensive.  Its  objects  are  practical  and  mate- 
rial. One  of  its  first  fruits  vraa  seen  on  the  following 
day,  in  the  shape  of  an  appropriation,  by  the  Chamber, 
of  eighty- four  millions  francs  for  the  completion  and 
reparation  of  royal  routes.  France  contains  eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  leagues  of  royal 
routes,  whereof  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  are  in  perfect  condition ;  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  are  in  need  of  repairs ;  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-six  are  incomplete.  The  sum 
necessary  for  their  entire  completion,  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  millions  of  francs.  At  the  present  time. 
Government  has  the  sole  right  of  constructing  royal 
routes.  Its  agents,  moreover,  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  departmental  routes.  The  communal  roads  are 
made  and  kept  in  order,  by  the  resources  and  agents 
of  the  departments  and  the  communes. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  commenced  the  discussion  of 
a  Bill,,regulating  secondary  instruction.  It  was  before 
the  Chamber  fourteen  days.  Liberty  of  instruction 
had  been  promised  by  the  charter.  To  fulfil  that 
promise,  this  bill  was  conceived.  By  the  side  of,  or 
rather  under  that  vast  system  of  public  education,  re* 
created  by  Napoleon,  ai\er  its  destruction  in  1789,  and 
which  is  now  designated  by  the  word  VhiverHtyy 
thrive  many  hundred  private  teachers.  The  great 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  regulate  their  qualifications, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  might  continue 
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their  little  establishments.  The  debate,  however,  took 
a  wider  range.  In  the  course  of  it,  were  developed 
some  prevailing  ideas,  on  the  great  ends  and  appro- 
priate means  of  French  education.  The  comprehen- 
sive system  of  the  University  was  attacked,  as  origi- 
nated in  despotism,  as  smacking  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  as  little  subserving  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 
It  was  defended,  as  a  broad,  and  uniform,  and  esiab' 
lished  system,  into  which  modem  ideas,  through  mo- 
dem legislation,  might  easily  be  made  to  enter.  M. 
Guizot's  opening  speech,  was  a  master-piece  of  perspi- 
cuity and  large  views.  He  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  patemid  authority^  coming  to  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  education  of  youth.  Alas  I  that  authority 
but  imperfectly  existed  in  France,  cmd  wide  among 
chiefs  of  families,  was  the  absence  of  all  just  ideas  on 
this  important  subject.  He  alluded  to  the  relaxation  of 
morals,  and  the  want  of  all  fixedness  in  ideas,  as 
other  existing  obstacles  to  salutary  education.  He 
vindicated  the  intervention  of  Government,  through  the 
University.  He  distinguished  between  those  material 
enterprises  which  with  safety  might  be  trusted  to  indi- 
viduals, and  those  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
whose  higher  importance,  demanded  the  supervision 
of  higher  powers.  In  speaking  of  the  despotic  origin 
of  the  University  he  said  : — '  You  may  insert  therein 
"  liberty.  Owe  we  nothing  to  Napoleon  for  having  cre- 
ated it  ?  Think  you,  that  you  could  have  created  it  in 
the  circumstances  amidst  which  we  live  ?  It  does  not 
reject  back  the  ameliorations  which  our  time  makes 
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necessary.  It  can  nourish  the  germs  of  liberty  which 
you  may  engraA  therein,  but  never^  I  repeat,  could  you 
have  created  it  No  one,  no  assembly,  no  govern- 
ment has  energy  sufficient  to  create  so  mighty  a  ma- 
chine. We  inherit  to-day,  and  we  profit  by,  the  grand 
works  of  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the  vices  in 
them,  we  can  make  despotism  pass  out,  and  liberty 
enter.  It  is  entering  every  day ;  but  the  grand  works 
remain,  and  it  is  right  to  render  gratitude  for  them  to 
the  memory  of  that  Emperor, — that  Emperor  who, 
without  doubt,  was  a  despot,  but  one  of  those  despots 
who  leave  behind  them  works  for  even  the  times  of 
liberty.^  He  took  the  occasion  to  repel,  and  that 
with  vigor  too,  the  assaults  upon  Grovernment,  as  sta- 
tionary, retrograde, — a  power  illiberal.  What  is  prO' 
gress  7  An  acquisition  of  what  we  need ;  the  walk- 
ing in  ways  to  such  acquisition.  Now  what  does 
France  need  ?  She  needs  guarantees  of  duration  ; 
guarantees  of  stability  in  all  things,  for  her  institutions 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  all  the  rest.  She  wants 
riches, — ^weJl-being, — illumination.  She  wants  to  be 
consolidated,  to  be  enlightened,  [eclairSe].  In  such 
things  lie  progress.  Such  things  should  Government 
direct.  The  augmentation  of  general  and  material 
well-being, — the  augmentation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being, — ^the  consolidation  of  all  acquisitions,  and 
•  many  sure  guarantees  for  French  institutions, — such, 
ntch  are  the  veritable  needs  of  the  country.  These 
are  wants  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Grovernment  to 
supply.     Government  wiU  supply  them. 
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The  session  of  March  23d  was  distinguished  for  a 
discussion,  unpeaceful  and  yet  not  hostile,  hy  a  great 
sopurU,  and  a  great  poet.  They  contended,  each  for 
Ifae  objects  of  his  professional  sphere.  One  of  the  de- 
baters may  usually  be  seen,  between  Odillon  Barrot 
and  Lafitte,  on  the  Extreme  Lefl ;  the  other  occupies 
a  lofty  seat,  near  the  Extreme  Right.  Mr.  Arago 
spoke  for  science  ;  Alphonse  Lamartine  for  ancient 
letters.  How  so  prolific,  and  spiritual,  and  philo- 
sophical a  debate  as  this,  was  generated  by  so  barren 
an  article  of  the  bill  as  the  17th,  I  never  compre« 
bended.  Ck>mmenting  on  this  article,  Mr.  Arago  took 
occasion  to  denounce  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  not 
in  the  superior,  but  in  the  communal  colleges.  He 
would  have  them  displaced  by  mathematics,  and  mo- 
dem languages.  He  would  have  Spanish  studied  at 
Perpignan,  English  at  Havre,  and  German  at  Besan* 
9on.  '  They  tell  us,^  said  he, '  that  Greek  and  Latin 
should  be  the  principal  study  in  our  colleges.  What  I 
Bacine,  Fenelon,  Boileau,  Comeille  Bossuet,  Moliere, 
— 4he  immortal  Moliere, — are  they  incapable  of  form- 
ing our  intellects  and  our  hearts  ?  There  was  an  illus- 
trious man  that  knew  not  Latin.  He  is  buried  at  St. 
Helena.  Bonaparte,  gentlemen,  was  formed  by  the 
reading  of  French  authors.  Many  of  them  he  knew 
by  heart.  One  of  our  greatest  poets, — be  not  startled, 
I  do  not  allude  to  Mr.  Lamartine,  though  he  deserves 
that  distinction, — ^knows  nothing  of  Latin,  and  he  tells  * 
it  to  all  the  world.  That  poet  is  Berenger.  I  might 
cite  you  the  example  of  Vauvenargues,  Quinault,  and 
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many  others.  But  let  U8  pass  to  England.  Shaks- 
peare,  gentlemen,  Shakspeare,  that  immortal  genius, 
had  no  knowledge  of  Latin.^  He  then  went  on  into 
the  praise  of  scientific  studies,  which  he  thought  had 
grown  into  some  strange  disfavor  at  the  University. 
He  cited  Bacon,  Cuvier,  BufTon, — the  lights  of  their 
time.  He  showed  how  such  studies  powerfully  sub- 
served material  interests.  All  the  Alexandrines  in  the 
world,  could  not  extract  one  particle  of  coal  from  the 
earth.  Such  studies  remove  prejudices.  Without  our 
progress  in  astronomy,  an  astrologer  would  be  figur* 
ing  in  the  budget  of  public  functionaries.  It  is  upon 
progress  in  the  exact  sciences,  that  depends  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  perfection  of  humanity.  We  have 
every  thing  to  expect  from  this  progress  in  machinery, 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  industry, — that  mar- 
vellous invention,  whereof  a  Frenchman^  Denis  Papin^ 
was  the  author  !  The  fruits  will  soon  appear.  And 
when  the  sciences  shall  have  accomplished  their  tasks, 
some  poet, — for  poets  will  still  exist, — shall  in  noble 
enthusiasm,  exclaim,  as  he  speaks  of  them  and  their 
progress : — 

*  L*aitre  poonuivant  la  carrUre, 
Versa  des  torrenti  de  lamiire, 
Sur  8M  (^M6un  blatpb^inateun.' 

*  Trls  hieuy  trls  hien^  said  many  voices,  and  Lamar- 

•  tine  mounted  into  the  tribune.     On  this  occasion,  the 

ppet  acquitted  himself  eloquently,  and  with  consistency. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Arago  in  many  things.     He  be- 
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lieved  in  a  certain  importance  due  to  scientific,  useful, 
and  material  studies.  He  declared  that  Bacon,  and 
Herschel,  and  Arago  himself,' were  not  merely  men 
of  science  ;  they  were  grand  poets.  He  agreed  with 
him  in  the  statement,  that  the  present  educational 
system  of  France  was  a  perfect  masquerade  of  opin* 
ions,  modes  and  old  religions,  applicable  to  men  of 
another  epoch,  in  other  manners,  and  living  under 
other  religious  and  legislative  systems.  At  the  present 
civilized  time,  it  seemed  only  fit  to  produce  laughable 
ftdproquos  of  men.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Arago  in 
this : — ^he  would  have  scientific  study  posterior  to  clas- 
sical study.  The  heart  should  be  educated  first.  The 
heart  was  educated  by  awakening  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful,  which  indeed  was  none  other  than  the  senti- 
ment of  the  good,  the  just,  the  honest.  The  models  of 
the  beautiful,  {U  beau)  were  to  be  searched  af\er  in 
antiquity.  Why^  was  a  mystery  to  be  felt,  not  ex- 
plained. Bead  Sophocles,  Homer  and  the  Bible  v  be- 
hold the  Parthenon  and  the  Apollo  ;  and  then  question 
your  consciences.  He  protested  against  this  exclusive 
tendency  to  studies  practical  and  industrial.  It  was  a 
posthumous  application  of  the  materialism  of  the  last 
century.  He  showed  how  the  study  of  dead  languages, 
had  been  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  people, — to 
the  Turks  as  well  as  to  the  Romans.  He  beheld  a  grand 
symptom,  in  this  universal  instinct.  The  Beautiful, 
antique  as  it  wbs,  had  come  down  through  many  gen- 
erations, unchanged  and  unchangeable  ;  and  he  prayed 
that  the  immutability  of  the  past  might  preside  for 
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ever,  not  only  with  all  the  majesty  of  time,  but  in  all 
the  majesty  of  Nature.  The  Beautiful  in  literature  and 
the  arts,  Ls  but  the  expression  of  Nature.  In  propor- 
tion then,  as  Nature  is  more  primitiye,  and  grand,  and 
moiive,  the  more  complete  will  be  those  arts  which  ex- 
press her.  Now  it  is  evident  that  there  are  certain 
momentary  and  fugitive  epochs  in  the  life  of  nations, 
idien  these  two  conditions  of  the  beautiful  meet  It 
is  when  improving  civilization  has  already  produced 
&e  art  of  thinking  and  writing,  and  when  Nature,  still 
young,  still  vigorous,  still  primitive,  has  freshness  and 
naiveti  enough  to  inspire  art.  Study  the  history  of 
all  nations ;  you  will  find  the  apogee  of  their  literature, 
at  this  precise  point  of  their  existence.  It  is  there  that 
the  beautiful  is  produced,  in  all  its  newness,  and  all 
its  sublimity.  It  is  there  that  you  must  seek  for 
models.  Now  wherein  are  such  models  preserved? 
In  those  immortal  tongues,  which  you  are  asked  to 
fling  aside.  Beware,  gentlemen,  how  here  you  act 
Look  fitly  to  industrial  and  material  education,  but 
above  all,  preserve  and  cherish  an  inteUecttud  frater- 
nity, at  the  opening  of  life.  Preserve  the  study  of  those 
languages,  which  enclose  the  treasures  of  the  beautiful. 
The  beautiful  is  the  virtue  of  the  intellect  In  sup- 
pressing its  worship,  have  a  care  ;  for  thereby  you  may 
suppress  the  virtue  of  the  heart.  *  The  soul,  the  intel- 
ligence,' concluded  Lamartine,  *•  is  the  harmony  of  all 
our  moral  faculties, — ^that  harmony  wherein  reside 
conscience  and  genius, — Conscience  and  Geititw/— • 
the  only  objects  which  your  educational  system  forgets. 
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Eh  bicn,  this  conscience  and  genius,  what  produces 
them?  What  developes  them?  Is  it  calculi  Is  it 
mathematics, — ^the  only  science  which  feels  not,  thinks 
not,  reasons  not?  (Here  Mr.  Arago  shrugged  his 
shoulders).  No.  It  is  those  moral  studies,  which  you 
are  asked  to  hanish  into  exile  among  the  Inutilities. 
What  then  will  he  the  result  ?  You  will  have  a  nation 
of  admirable  workers,  fit  to  make  bridges,  ^nd  rail- 
roads, and  tissues,  and  cottons.  But  is  herein  all  the 
man  ?  Is  man  a  machine, — a  mere  tool,  fashioned  to 
make  money,  to  produce  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  physical  result  ?  Has  man  no 
other  then  a  mercantile,  an  industrial,  a  terrestrial 
end  ?  If  so,  your  system  of  positive  instruction  is  per- 
fect. But  forget  not,  gentlemen,  this  doctrine  degrades 
human  nature.  Man  has  another  end,  an  end  more 
noble,  an  end  more  divine,  than  to  move  stones  about 
upon  this  earth.  The  end  of  man  is  Thought,  Con- 
science, Virtue;  and  the  Creator  pf  that  human 
thought  divine,  will  not  ask  of  civilization  whether  it 
has  formed  skilful  operatives,  useful  industrials,  and 
numerous  manualists ;  but  rather  has  it  elevated,  and 
ennobled,  and  aggrandized,  and  moralized,  and  digni- 
fied this  Thought,  by  giving  -action  to  the  great  facul- 
ties which  constitute  man.' 

These  ideas  of  Lamartine  were  well  thrown  into 
that  discussion,  and  that  assembly.  The  tide  of  opin- 
ion is,  however,  now  rushing  onwards  to  the  practical. 
Such  ideas,  eloquent  though  they  be,  are  whirled 
aimlessly  about,  here  and  there,  upon  the  eddying 
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•treain.  Lamartine  and  Berryer  are  respectfully  lis- 
tened to,  as  representatives  of  the  have  heens.  The  lat- 
ter storms  at  the  tribune^  for  a  dynasty  that  is  no 
more  ;-  the  former  raises  his  voice  for  a  dynasty,  that 
many  deem  to  be  already  of  the  past.  The  tomb  of 
Charles  X.  at  Goritz  is  not  darker,  or  more  real,  than 
that  whose  portals  yawn  wide  in  France,  for  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics.  It  is  not  that  those  models 
really  are  neglected ;  their  spirit,  so  interpenetrated 
with  all  parts  of  French  literature,  is  quite  giving 
away.     Romanticism  is  usurping  its  place. 

The  subsequent  articles  of  the  bill,  continued  to  be 
discussed.  De.  Tracy  attacked  the  system  of  impns- 
onments,  as  a  part  of  discipline  in  the  Royal  Colleges. 
Mr.  Arago  attacked  the  system  of  bourses.  In  the 
Royal  Colleges  at  Paris  alone,  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  bourses,  or  purses,  of  a  thousand  francs 
each,  for  the  literary  education  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Arago 
declared  that  they  flooded  society  with  demi-savants. 
Saint  Marc  Girardin,  the  able  reporter  on  the  bill, 
•poke  warmly  in  their  favor.  In  his  speech,  he  hap- 
pened to  use  the  words,  bourgeoisie  and  classe-moyennen 
The  movement  in  the  gauche  was  threatening.  ^  I  beg 
pardon,^  apologized  he,  ^  for  having  used  these  terms 
— terms  that  can  only  deceive.  I  declare  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  classe-moyenne  in  France.  I  ask  pardon 
for  the  exaggeration  of  my  words.  Since  the  Srevolu- 
tion  of  eighty-nine,  there  has  been  no  classe-moyenne^ 
no  bourgeoisie.  We  know  no  such  categories,  or  dis- 
tinctions.   We  have  only  the  Nation.^    The  Extreme 
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Left  was  delighted  with  this.  A  voice  exclaimed, 
*  Very  well,  you  are  in  the  truth  ; '  and  Odillon  Barrot 
observed, '  Continue  as  you  are,  and  remember  these 
words,  when  the  question  shall  arise  of  an  electoral 
reform/ 

That  article  of  the  bill,  which  proposed  equal  liberty 
of  instruction,  in  the  secondary  ecclesiastical  schools, 
or  those  schools,  wherein  youth  are  prepared  for  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere,  brought  out  Mr.  Guizot  again  in 
a  luminous  speech.  He  exhibited  his  views  on  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  He  drew  his  distinction 
between  civil' and  religious  society.  He  was  for  their 
union,  in  a  certain  degree.  The  value  and  dignity  of 
each  demanded  it.  He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  France.  He  deplored  the 
unquietude,  the  fermentation,  the  trouble  wherein  lived 
so  many  spirits.  He  was  touched  by  the  unbridled  pas- 
sion for  movement,  for  material  well-being,  for  selfish 
enjoyment,  which  every  where  was  visible,  and  particu* 
larly  among  the  inferior  classes.  While  such  tumult 
reigned  in  the  spirit,  all  external  administration  was  of 
little  avail.  There  must  be  religious  belief  abroad  in  the 
nation^s  heart ;  and  here  Saint  Marc  Girardin  interjected 
that  he  believed  it  W€U  fast  spreading.  He  thought  tb^ 
tide  was  now  upon  the  turn.  '  I  thank  Grod,'  said  he, 
*  that  religious  beliefs,  far  from  being  now  abandoned, 
are  resorted  to  with  impatience  and  curious  interest.  I 
see  our  youth  in  the  disorders  of  the  age,  seeking 
what  to  seize  hold  upon,  and  asking  of  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  if  it  still  have  any  life  and  health  to  be* 
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queath  to  them.  If  I  have  any  hope,  in  the  midst  of 
the  words  of  despair  which  echo  around  us,  it  is,  that 
religion  is  soon  to  return  into  the  present  state  of 
things.  Mark  it  well,  gentlemen,  religion  must  soon 
prevail,  or  France  will  perish  utterly.' 

Afler  these  various  discussions,  the  bill,  guarantee* 
ing  and  regulating  liberty  of  instruction,  passed  into  a 
law.  Like  all  privileges  granted  by  the  Charter,  it  is, 
9B  it  ought  to  be,  surrounded  with  conditions.  The 
character  of  those  conditions  determines  the  value  of 
that  privilege.  Through  them,  you  may  see  a  portion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  time.  The  law  contains  twenty- 
eight  articles  of  regulatory  and  restrictive  provisions. 
It  gives  to  every  Frenchman,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  permission  to  form  and  direct  an  establishment 
for  secondary  instruction,  on  his  delivering  to  the  rec- 
tor of  the  Academy  in  the  locale  of  his  intended  es* 
tablishment,  a  certificate  of  capacity,  a  certificate  of 
morality,  a  programme  of  his  course  of  studies  and 
interior  regulation,  and  a  plan  of  the  vicinity  wherein 
his  establishment  is  to  be  carried  on.  This  plan  must 
be  approved  by  the  mayor  of  that  commune,  which 
approval  can  be  refused  only  for  reasons  of  conven* 
ience,  or  salubrity.  The  certificate  of  morality  must 
be  from  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  wherein  the  appli* 
cant  has  for  three  years  resided,  delivered  on  said 
mayor's  responsibility,  with  the  attestation  of  three 
municipal  counsellors.  The  certificate  of  capacity  must 
be  from  a  committee,  composed  of  said  rector  of  the 
academy  ;  the  president  of  the  royal  court  of  that 
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academy^s  vicinity,  or  in  his  default,  the  president  of 
the  civil  tribunal ;  the  mayor  of  the  town ;  a  minister 
of  one  of  the  religions  recognised  by  the  State,  desig- 
nated by  the  minister  of  public  instruction ;  and  of  four 
persons,  selected  likewise  by  this  minister,  from  among 
the  magistrates  and  notable  citizens,  or  the  professors, 
or  superior  functionaries  of  public  instruction.  I  give 
the  essential  features  of  the  law.  I  trust  that  through 
them,  you  may  see  what  spirit  of  free  instruction,  is 
deemed  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  institutions  of 
the  revolution  of  1830.  Compare  and  contrast  it  with 
what  exists  in  the  United  States.  In  so  doing,  remem- 
ber however,  that  the  free  establishments  for  second- 
ary instruction  in  this  kingdom,  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  general  system  of  public  education, 
which  is  under  governmental  inspection,  and  which 
•exists  under  the  designation  of '  University  of  France.' 
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FRENCH    RADICALISM    IN    1837. 

Although  Catholicism  be  the  religion  of  a  majority  of 
the  French  people,  the  power  of  the  Romish  Church 
is  insignificant  in  France.  Although  monarchy  be  the 
form  of  government  under  which  Frenchmen  live,  it  ia 
to  be  sustained  without  the  aid  of  certain  endowments, 
which  have  been  deemed  essential  to  all  French  mon- 
archies in  the  past.  These  statements,  I  think,  are 
illustrated  by  some  recent  proceedings  and  expressions 
of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
the  proposed  appanage  of  the  Due  de  Nemours. 

On  the  23d  of  February  last,  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
ces introduced  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  bill,  with 
a  single  article,  thus  worded  : — *'  Cession  is  made  to 
the  city  of  Paris  of  the  site,  which  the  buildings,  court 
and  garden,  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palace  occu- 
pied.' Those  buildings,  you  are  aware,  were  de- 
stroyed, February  1831,  in  a  popular  tumult  excited 
by  certain  manifested  political  predilections  of  the 
archbishop  himself.  The  effect  of  the  cession  was 
ultimately,  to  convert  that  present  barren  site,  near 
Notre  Dame,  into  a  public  promenade.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  Hyacinthe  Louis  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  publicly  protested  against  that  projected  cession. 
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It  would  effect  an  alienation,  whereunto  the  archbishop 
might  not  silently  lend  himself.  The  metropolitan 
chapter  adhered  to,  and  sustained  this  protest  It  was 
published  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  Quotidienne, 
the  Journal  General  de  France,  and  had  the  hearty 
approval  of  those  legitimatist  organs.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  Louis  Philippe,  afler  deliberation  in  Council  of 
Stat^,  publicly  decreed  that  by  such  protest,  the  arch- 
bishop had  committed  an  excess  and  Usurpation  of 
power,  and  had  contravened  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
that  there  was  error  in  the  declaration  of  adhesion  by 
the  metropolitan  chapter;  and  that  said  protest  and 
declaration  were,  and  should  hereafter  ever  be,  sup* 
pressed.  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  Bill  of  Cession 
was,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  without  debate, 
voted  into  a  law,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-five,  and  great  thereat  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  Chamber.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
was  laid  before  the  Peers,  the  half-enacted  law,  who 
after  much  discussion  and  recalling  of  bitter  remem* 
brances,  gave  to  it  their  sanction.  The  opposition  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  moderated  by  an  opening, 
three  days  before  this  discussion,  of  the  doors  of  St. 
Germain  rAuxerrois,-*doors  which,  since  the  popular 
pillage  of  that  church  in  1831,  had  by  the  Government, 
been  closed.  These  are  the  facts.  Out  of  them  grew 
discussions,  and  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  press. 
The  archbishop  had  his  defenders  in  the  legitimatist 
periodicals.  He  was  attacked  by  the  governmental 
press,  and  by  all  varieties  of  the  opposition.    The  whole 
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public  feeling  was  awakened.    The  diseussions  were 
any  thing  but  salutary  to  religion,  and  the  archbishop 
himself  was  railed  at  without  mercy.     He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  two 
great  revolutions  had   taken   place  in  France.     He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  all  property  d^omi- 
Dated  ecclesiastical,  was  the  property  of  the  State.    He 
had  forgotten  the  famous  vote  of  September  2d,  1789. 
He  had  protested  against  the  Staters  appropriating  that 
which  was  its  own.     The  consequences  of  that  protest 
taught  him  a  severe,  and  an  important  lesson.    They 
taught  him, — what  he  seemed  not  to  know,— ^-the  very 
subordinate  position  of  the  French  Catholic  Churchy 
with  respect  to  the  French  Government.    The  time  is 
past  in  France,  when  the  voices  of  priests  were  power- 
ful outside  their  pulpits.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Peers,  and  the  King,  will  do  what  they  please  with  so- 
called  ecclesiastical  property.      The  highest  church 
dignitary  in  the  kingdom  has  raised  himself  in  pro- 
testations, and  he  has   been  beaten  back,  and   bat- 
tered down  into  a  sense  of  humiliating  powerlessness. 
The  State  in  silencing  the  voice  of  the  archbishop, 
still  opens  that  church,  upon  whose  doors  have  been 
its  seals  for  six  years.     Such  is  a  part  in  the  system 
of  that  conciliatory  spirit,  which  prompted  the  pardon 
of  Meunier,  and  the  recently  promulgated  Amnesty. 
Such  is  one  proffered  consolation  for  a  popular  out- 
rage, mainly   provoked   by   the   archbishop   himself. 
The  Government  would  fain  remove  all  grief-awaken- 
ing memorials.      The  dilapidated    towers  and  rent 
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portals  of  St  Germcdn  L^Auxerrois,  recall  one  pas- 
sionate outbreak  of  public  feeling.  Those  towers  and 
portals  are  to  be  renovated.  I  doubt  not  that  some  such 
worthy  motives  originate  the  act,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  attribute  it  much  to  love  of  gothic  art,  which 
would*  preserve  this  illustration  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
it  is  now  restoring,  among  other  buildings,  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St  Louis. 

On  March  10th,  was  introduced  to  the  Deputies,  a 
bill  for  endowing  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  By  the 
marriage  contract  of  July  1832,  one  million  of  francs 
was  stipulated  as  dowry  for  the  daughter  of  the  French 
King,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  in  case  of  widowhood.  Great  was 
the  opposition  to  that  endowment.  It  was  based  upon 
a  law  of  March  2d,  1832,  which  provides,  that  in  case 
of  inst^kieney  of  private  domairiy  the  endowments  of 
the  younger  sons  of  the  king,  and  of  the  princesses, 
were  to  be  regulated  by  special  laws.  The  opposition 
declared  that  Louis  Philippe, — ^the  wealthiest  monarch 
in  Europe, — possessed  said  sufficiency  of  private  do- 
main. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Chiarivari,  a 
wholly  opposition  and  half  legitimatist  paper,  came 
out  with  its  pungent  article  headed  : — ^  One  million,  if 
you  please  ?  ^  ^  Un  million,  s^il  vous  plait'  Selecting 
for  caption,  that  law  which  punishes  public  beggan, 
it  went  on  striving  to  bring  the  Government  within  its 
penalties.  For  that  article  was  it  arraigned  before  the 
CSour  d' Assises,  and  for  the  triumph  of  opposition, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  many  disinterested  specta- 
tors, it  was  acquitted.    The  bill  was  ultimately  passed. 
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A  bill  for  endowing  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  second 
son  of  the  king,  was  introduced  by  Count  Mole,  and 
as  usual  committed  for  report.     While  in  that  conamit- 
tee,  came  forth  public  opinion  with  respect  to  it.     The 
bill  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
under  the  title  of  Appanage,  the  domain  of  Rambouillet 
and  the  forests  of  Senonche,  ChAteau-neuf,  and  Mon- 
tecaut.     Their  annual  revenue  was,  by  the  minister, 
estimated  at  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs. 
Such  endowment  was  declared  to  be  conformable  with 
the  traditions  of  the  antique  monarchy,  and  the  spirit 
of  modem  French  Institutions.     By  nearly  every  opp6- 
sition  journal,  was  that  endowment  attacked.     It  was, 
of  course,  defended  by  the   ministerial   press.    The 
legitimatists  watched  the  contest  from  afar.     Said  the 
Journal  des  Debats  ; — *'  Laws  of  dotation  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  Royal  Establishment ;  they  are  in  the  very 
essence  and  root  of  monarchical  government     Dynas- 
ties are  apart  from  the  nation,  to  represent  the  nation, 
to  be  supported  by  the  nation ;  the  sons  of  the  king  are 
part  of  this  dynasty.     They  must  be  supported.'    The 
journal   maintained,  in  many  powerful   articles,  that 
the  private  domain  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  con- 
templated endowment  of  the  duke,  was  not  too  great 
for  one  so  near  the  throne.     Appanages  had  been  re- 
spected in  all  past  times ;  they  had  survived  the  de- 
stroying night  of  August  4th,  1789  ;  they  were  not  now 
to  be  swept  away.     The  law  was  odious  to  the  opposi- 
tion, because  it  tended  to  strengthen  and  dignify  the 
throne.     The  opposition  assailed  it  with  might  and 
wit,  insisting  upon  the  sufficiency  of  private  domain. 
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Among  all  expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
this  appanage,  I  know  of  none  which  produced  a  wider 
sensation,  than  that  of  M.  de  Cormenin,  a  memher 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  author  of  celebrated 
letters,  on  the  civil  list  in  1632 ;  a  political  writer,  pro- 
nounced by  Armand  Carrel,  the  most  rich,  and  various, 
and  piquant  and  popular  of  the  time ;  a  man  now  de- 
tested  by  the  ministry,  as  representing  the  lowest  and 
wretchedest  Radicalism.     When  recently  discussing 
that  law  endowing  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Count 
Mole,  alluding  in  the  tribune  to  this   gentleman,  ob- 
served:— 'the  honorable  member,  I  should  say,  the 
member  ' — ^here   arose   violent  interruptions  ;— '  yes, 
gentlemen,  I  persist  in  saying,  the  memher ;  ^ — new 
clamors, — and  a  voice  in  the  gauche  exclaimed,  ^  you 
should  at  least  be  civil  when  asking  for  money .^     The 
fact  is,  De  Cormenin^s   pamphlet  entitled,  *"  Letters 
upon  the  Appanage  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,'  which, 
in  two  months,  has  passed  through  fifteen  editions, 
struck  the  deadliest  blow  at  that  projet  of  the  ministry. 
Their  hatred  burst  forth  into  personalities.     The  pam- 
phlet can  be  read  in  an  hour,  and  as  it  illustrates 
something  of  what  is  permitted  to  the  press,  as  well  as 
whitherward  tend  certain  opinions  of  the  time,  I  trust 
a  little  acquaintance  with  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
De  Cormenin  begins  by  informing  the  young  Duke, — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  handsome  youth,  and  may  be  seen, 
every  other  night,  in  white  hair  and  white  kids,  at  the 
Grand  Opera, — that  he  hardly  knows  how  to  com- 
mence the  discourse  which  he  is  very  sorry  to  be  com- 
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pelled  to  let  off  at  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  appanage ; 
for  hereabouts  walking,  is  a  freethinker  momently  in 
danger  of  traps,  snares,  and  flaming  firebrands.  Ah  I 
oould  he  but  have  lived  in  the  timed  of  Massillon, 
Mably,  Montesquieu,  or  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  then 
might  he  have  discoursed  upon  the  luxury,  the  vices, 
the  hardness  of  heart,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the 
great ;  upon  the  love  of  equality,  contempt  of  riches, 
our  duties  to  the  poor,  and  other  like  themes.  But 
while  such  dissertations  were  permitted  under  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  they  are  hardly  so  now,  though  from 
the  summit  of  the  barricades,  we  with  a  loud  voice, 
have  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  then 
goes  on  to  expose  this  miscalled  liberty,  and  says  :— 
*  We  are  simply  here ;  Malheur  to  those  who  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  tndlheur  !  For  them,  the 
anathemas  of  the  Camarilla  ;  for  them,  the  calumnies 
of  the  only  good  press  ;  for  them,  the  persecutions  of 
the  ministry ;  for  them,  are  fines,  and  confiscations, 
and  the  living  sepulchres  of  Salazie.' 

He  then  looks  into  the  eleven  grave  considerations, 
or  arguments,  of  ministers.  We  need  hardly  follow 
him  through  them  all.  In  many  of  them  is  a  freedom 
of  thought,  which,  considering  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lished fifteen  times  without  interruption,  rather  gives 
the  lie  to  his  previous  statement  about  want  of  liberty 
in  the  French  press.  In  treating  the  second  con- 
sideration, are'  much  neatness  and  vigor.  *  The  minis- 
ters, Monseigneur,  invoke  for  you,  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  Of  what  monarchy  do  they  speak  ? 
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Of  the  monarchy  of  our  fathers  ?  And  pray  what  re- 
lation is  there  between  absolute  royalty,  and  constitu- 
tional royalty  ? — between  the  king  of  gentilshommes 
and  the  king  of  le  bourgeois  7 — between  pompous 
Ver^illes  and  modest  Neuilly  ? — between  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  Philippe  ?  But  perhaps  they  mean  the  mon- 
archy of  Charles  X.  And  if  we  are  to  imitate  Charles 
X.,  why  have  we  chased  him  from  the  throne  ?  I  am 
grieved  to  tell  you,  Monseigneur,  your  supporters  of 
the  appanage,  know  nothing  about  the  subject.  No, 
they  comprehend  it  not.  They  do  not  perceive  that 
there  is  no  common  feature  between  your  predeces- 
sors and  you ;  that  between  them  and  you  are  moun- 
tains, oceans,  impassable  abysms,  boundless  and  bot- 
tomless ;  that  all  their  force,  that  all  their  eclat  came 
from  legitimacy,  and  the  consecration  of  holy  bub- 
bles ;  that  all  your  force,  and  all  your  eclat  can  but 
come  from  the  usurpation  and  the  consecration  ef  the 
people.  Bom  of  a  revolution  in  a  tempestuous  day, 
you  can  ripen  in  no  other  than  its  sun.  For  you  there 
is  nothing  but  that.  You  are,  as  a  dynasty,  younger 
than  any  of  us ;  nay  younger  than  yourself.  You  may 
have  descendants,  but  you  have  no  ancestry.  You 
date  only  from  July.  You  are  but  six  years  old.  For 
you,  the  eight  centuries  of  the  antique  monarchy  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  if  they  were  not'  Really,  M.  De 
Cormenin  has  here  stated  some  plain  truths  in  most 
ngnificant  style.  It  is  not  altogether  unrefreshing  to 
look  over  such  passages.  Mirabeau  himself  could  not 
have  worded  the  ijdea  better.  Nay,  there  is  a  sort  of 
vol,.  II.  P 
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Miraheauism  imprinted  upon  the  whole  letter ;  and  if 
Count  Mol6,  in  his  petty  malice,  refused  to  its  author 
the  designation  of  honorahle^  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  because  he  deemed  him  lacking  in  pith. 

As  it  is  not  uninteres-ting  to  hear  how  a  French 
Radical,  under  the  new  Revolution,  can  speak,  let  us 
listen.  '  Your  ministers  at  the  Tuileries,  Monseigneur, 
will  ask,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  morose  and 
clamorous  opposition?  Why  make  so  much  noise 
about  so  small  an  affair  ?  "  What  mean  you,  then,  I 
ask,  by  small  affairs  ?  Alas,  they  are  big  with  abuse ; 
and  moreover,  they  are  irreparable.  As  for  your  laws 
of  confiscation,  intimidation,  extirpation,  deportation, 
and  non-revelation, — ^you,  Ministers,  know  as  well  as 
I,  they  will  not  survive  you.  But  your  little  laws  of 
family, — f<Jr  them  the  future,  and  what  a  future!' 
Proceeding  thereafter  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
law,  in  accumulating  property  and  aggrandizing  per- 
sons, he  asks : — *'  Is  there  nothing  in  this  double  future 
threatening  to  liberty  ?  Is  that  the  equality  promised 
by  July?  Can  one  call  by  the*  name  of  little  laws, 
those  laws  which  tend  to  centre  in  a  single  house  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire, 
the  possession  of  great  appanages,  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  honors,  all  the  privileges,  all  the  riches,  all  the 
avenues  to  power,  with' the  investment  of  authorities, 
and  highest  places  in  the  state  ?  Yes,  Monseigneur, 
fitly  have  these  laws  been  named  family  laws^  for 
when  executed,  there  will  be,  neither  in  a  political  nor 
vulgar  acceptation,  but  one  family  in  France,  and  that 
family  will  be  yours.* 
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*  You  perceive  that  sometimes  our  Radical  drives 
directly  at  the  prince  ;  then  again  aiming  at  the  prince, 
he  strikes  the  ministry ;  and  still  again,  with  his  broad 
scythe,  he  almost  cuts  into  the  whole  Orleans  family. 
This  seems  to  be  a  rather  gloveless  mode  of  handling 
one,  whom  you  would  pronounce  at  first,  and  even  at 
second  sight,  a  very  harmless  young  man.  Whatever 
he  may  have  said,  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter, 
about  free  speaking  in  past  dynasties,  I  doubt  not  that 
had  he  published  the  foregoing  sentences  in  the  days 
of  lettres'de-cachety  he  would  at  their  close,  have 
found  himself  quite  unable  to  commence  the  next; 
a  sentence,  indeed,  not  uncomplimentary.  ^Mon- 
seigneur,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  a  rich  spectacle,  to  be« 
hold  your  radiant  fortune  superior  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  the  decay  of  empires ;  traversing  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  constitutional 
royalty  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  storms  of  the  republic,  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  government  of  Charles 
X.,  and  the  revolution  of  July ;  holding  a  golden  scep- 
tre in  its  hand,  and  crowned  with  a  triple  band  of 
pearls  and  diamonds.^ 

Our  Radical  now  descends  to  figures,  and  he  so  mar- 
shals them,  as  to  prove  that  the  income  of  Mon- 
seigneur^s  family  is  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, — an 
enormous  sum,  and  quite  too  much  to  be  safely  in  the 
hands  of  one,  though  that  one  be  a  prince.  Showing 
how  this  fortune  came  to  them  originally  from  the 
nation,  he  exhorts  Nemours  thus : — '  Confess,  Mon- 
seigneur,  that  this  is  a  very  noble,  a  very  generous 
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nation,  this  nation  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  your  family 
owes  to  it  acknowledgments  without  bounds.*  But  our 
Radical  now  boldly  attacks  Monseigneur*s  right  to 
the  appanage, — apanage,  or  a-pennage^  derived  from 
a  penniSy  *  which  is,*  says  Loysel  naively,  ^  to  give 
wings  to  the  young  seigneurs,  going  away  from  their 
parents*  nest,  so  that  they  may  fly.*  He  shows  that 
expiring  kings  formerly  gave  away  parts  of  the  State 
in  appanage  ;  but  times  had  a  little  changed.  *  France,* 
says  he,  ^  is  no  longer  to  be  dismembered.  She  is  no 
longer  to  be  given  away  to  kings*  sons ;  she  is  one 
and  indivisible,  like  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Monarchs  on  their  death-beds  are  but  men,  who  expire 
and  go  down  to  the  dust  whence  they  came,  without 
the  power  of  giving  away  a  village  clock, — ^they  who 
once  might  distribute  duchies  and  kingdoms.*  He 
then  shows  that  appanages  are  feudal,  and  that  feudal* 
ities  are  abolished  ;  that  they  are  of  the  majorats^  and 
majorats  are  forbidden ;  that  they  are  of  indefinite 
entails,  and  such 'entails  are  prohibited.  We  need  aol 
follow  our  Radical  through  his  proofs  o£  sufficiency  tn 
private  domain.  Lict  us  only  hear  him  speak  of  how 
might  be  appropriated,  the  proceeds  of  a  public  sale 
of  the  proposed  appanage, — proceeds  which  he  shows 
would  amount  to  forty  millions  of  francs. 

And  here  I  wish  to  recall  to  my  radical  reader,  that 
if  he  have  travelled  in  France,  he  has  doubtless  visited 
the  low  places  and  the  high  ones;  he  has  seen  the 
abodes  of  millions  in  poverty,  and  some  palaces  of  the 
few  in  power ;  be  has  been  among  the  wretched  faii* 
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bourgs  of  Paris  and  over  its  Tuileries  ;  he  has  tried  to 
measure  the  wide  chasms  which  yawn  between  an 
occasional  residence  of  some  royal  prince,  and  the 
constant  hovels  of  multitudes  who  pine  and  toil  to 
support  him.  And  I  doubt  not  he  has  been  at  Ram- 
bouiilet  and  Fontainebleau  ;  through  the  solitary  spleta- 
dor  of  St.  Cloud,  .and  the  large  magnificence  of  Ver- 
sailles. '  And  walking  in  meditation  among  the  foun- 
tains and  gilded  chambers  of  the  latter,  I  doubt  not 
queries  have  entered  his  thought,  as  to  what  was 
actually  indispensable  in  the  regal  establishment  of  the 
present  dynasty,  and  what,  originated  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  other  ideas,  might,  with  the  decay  of  those 
ideas,  be  permitted  to  cease.  When  peace  shall  have 
become  the  practised  principle  of  the  world,  the  mil- 
lions of  men  now  wasted  in  war,  may  be  emancipated 
into  useful  spheres,  and  for  the  substantial  advance- 
ment of  society.  When  economy  has  become  the  pro- 
fessed principle  of  a  nation ;  when  that  nation  deems 
its  government  established  only  for  itself;  when  there 
18  continual  speech  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  the  magnificent  luxury  of  Louis  XVI.  is 
remembered  only  to  be  condemned ;  when  France  in 
politics,  detaches  herself  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
past ; — in  such  a  state  of  fact  and  feeling,  I  say  the 
question  may  well  arise,  not  only  in  your  radical,  but 
likewise  in  your  conservative,  whether  certain  wealth 
of  the  State,  now  lying  half-dead  at  this  or  that  occa- 
sional royal  residence,  might  not,  in  compatibility 
with  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the 
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glory  of  the  general  people,  be  thence  taken  and  con- 
verted into  some  other  form,— e  form  at  once  glorious 
to  sovereign  and  subject ;  not  subtracting  from  the  true 
splendor  of  the  former,  and  adding  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  latter.  De  Cormenin  has  some  pithy 
ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  his  hints  to  young  Ne- 
mours are  condensed  into  such  neat  formulas,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  extracting  them.  *  Now,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  Monseigneur,  I  think  I  can  aid  you  in 
handsomely  employing  these  forty  millions,  and  can 
quite  respond  to  that  prodigality  of  character,  that 
chivalrous  generosity,  and  those  grand  sentiments 
which  have  ever  distinguished  the  heroes  of  your  race. 
With  this  forty  millions  from  Rambouillet,  you  might 
give  popular  libraries,  to  thirty-eight  thousand  com- 
munes of  France.  You  might  establish  twelve  thou- 
sand Scales  de  couture^  for  the  poor  women  in  the 
country.  You  might  furnish  means  of  support  to  ten 
thousand  asylums  for  little  children.  You  might  open, 
in  three  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  refuges  for  the 
aged  of  both  sexes.  You  might  prevent  from  dying 
by  hunger,  during  two  months  of  winter,  thirty  thou- 
sand operatives  without  work.  You  might  establish  in 
the  country,  five  thousand  schools  for  girls.  You 
might  furnish,  for  five  years,  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
francs  to  five  thousand  wounded,  crippled,  or  infirm 
soldiers.  You  might  endow  two  hundred  and  fifty 
professors  in  the  sciences,  arts,  mechanics,  history, 
morals,  philosophy,  design,  agricidture,  geometry, 
and   their  application,  who  would  disseminate   their 
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lessons  gratuitously  into  all  parts,  the  most  uninformed 
and  the  most  populous  of  France.  I  know  not 
whether  such  an  employ  of  the  forty  millions,  would 
be  more  monarchical  than  the  establishment  of  an 
ostentatious  appanage,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  little 
more  useful,  and  a  little  more  national.  With  these 
forty  millions  from  Rambouillet,  loaned  to  substantial 
and  intelligent  companies,  France  might  be  covered 
with  canals^  and  canalized  rivers ;  with  bridges,  foun- 
tains, ports,  roads,  and  railroads;  activity  might  be 
given  to  multitudes  of  laborers,  and  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  works  would  be  the  result  With  these  forty 
millions  from  Rambouillet,  the  ruins  of  Huningue 
might  be  restored,  &nd  a  bulwark  raised  against  an 
enemy, — a  bulwark,  Monseigneur,  which  you  might 
defend  against  the  Austrians  or  Prussians,  for  which 
you  are  wondrously  well  adapted.  With  these  forty 
millions  from  Rambouillet,  we  might  assist  our  artisans 
in  their  transportation  of  peaceful  influences  into  Af- 
rica,— instruments  and  good  methods  of  agriculture ; 
perfected  means  of  industry;  the  politeness  of  our 
manners,  and  the  goods  of  civilization^  Thus  might 
the  south  of  France  be  enriched,  the  charges  of  the 
treasury  be  diminished,  and  surely,  such  course  would 
be  more  worthy  and  more  humane  than  extorting 
from  the  Arabs,  burning  their  houses,  cutting  off  their 
heads,  and  showing  ourselves  as  barbarous  as  even  the 
barbarians.  In  fine,  Monseigneur,  should  a  war  arise 
that  interested  indeed  the  dignity  of  France, — ^that  b  to 
say,  a  war  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ; — with 
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the  forty  millions  from  Rambouillet,  might,  for  a  year  be 
sustained,  an  army  of  fif\y  thousand  men,  an  army  in 
whose  ranks  you  might  appear  with  honor,  and  find 
opportunities  to  exhibit  your  gratitude  to  the  nation 
which  has  so  much  enriched  your  father,  and  which 
has  heaped  so  many  bounties  upon  your  happy  house.' 

No  sooner  was  the  pamphlet,  from  which  the  above 
passages  are  taken,  published,  than  out  came  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  '  La  Liste  civile  DhoiUe^  disproving  it 
quite,  and  railing  at  our  radical  in  good  tempestuous 
terms.  But  De  Cormenin,  nowise  intimidated,  still 
replied  with  vigor,  and  in  a  freedom  which,  had  not 
the  ministry  been  lately  foiled  in  several  prosecutions, 
would  have  certainly  arraigned  him  before  the  Cour 
d' Assises. 

The  16th  of  April  witnessed  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Guizot,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  an  an* 
nouncement  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the 
Appanage  Bill  had  been  withdrawn.  Great  was  the 
rejoicing  in  the  Chamber,  and  tlie  press,  at  that  an« 
nounced  withdrawal.  The  opposition  journals  hailed 
it  as  the  triumph  of  pubKc  opinion,  and  one  good 
omen  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The  old  ministe- 
rial organs  regretted,  that  the  bill  had  not  <U  once  been 
))rought  before  the  Chamber  and  voted,  ere  party  dis- 
cussion had  so  blinded  public  opinion  and  led  it  astray. 
They  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten,  that  where  truth 
is  lef\  free  to  battle  with  falsehood,  right  with  wrong, 
the  chances  of  success  are  vastly  in  favor  of  the 
former. 
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.  GiTiLizATioN  is  a  rather  complex  word.  When  ap« 
plied  t9  large  political  communities,  its  elements  are 
not  easily  estimated.  France  claims  to  be  the  most 
civilized  of  modern  nations.  Where  are  the  evidences 
of  such  civilization  P  I  look  for  them  in  her  agricul- 
ture, her  commerce,  and  her  manufactures,  and  I  find 
them  not.  I  look  for  them  in  her  works  of  art,  her 
paintings,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music;  in  her 
government ;  her  social  manners  ;  her  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  the  resulting  intelligence  to  the  minds 
of  her  people ;  her  religious  institutions,  and  the  re- 
sulting faith  to  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  in  her  peri- 
odical press,  and  her  imaginative  literature.  I  shall 
not  here  declare,  how  often  I  have  looked  for  them 
in  vain.  There  is  a  class  of  proofs,  yet  unmen- 
tioned,  which  should  not  be  neglected ; — I  mean,  her 
Theatres. 

The  remark  that  the  Theatre  of  a  nation  is  its  Lit- 
erature in  action,  came  very  happily  from  the  mouth 
of  a  French  woman.  It  is,  however,  about  twice  too 
broad  for  the  truth,  even  in  France.  A  part  of  her 
literature  may,  nevertheless,  be  read  upon  the  stage. 
Within  that  stage,  are   now  circled  and  condensed 
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many  of  the  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  opinions,  and 
tendencies,  of  the  time.  I  look  upon  it  as  one  type  of 
the  time.  I  see  in  Paris  twenty-three  theatres.  They 
are  open  every  night.  Thousands  throng  into  them. 
I  note  them,  not  so  much  as  amusements,  as  eyes 
through  which  one  may  look  down  into  the  soul  of 
Parisian  society.  As  mere  amusements,  they  may 
soon  cease  to  interest.  Considered,  however,  as  ex- 
ponents ;  as  visible  proofs  of  invisible  under-currents ; 
as  audible  illustrations  of  unspoken  hopes  and  fears  in 
the  French  nation^s  heart ; — in  short,  as  types  of  this 
transltionary  age,  they  do  possess  continual  interest, 
and  values  not  easily  to  be  estimated.  A  celebrated 
physician  has  recently  published  two  large  volumes 
on  Prostitution  in  Paris.  Read  them,  if  you  would 
briefly  know  something  of  moral  states  in  this  metrop- 
olis. Had  Parent  Duchatelet  published  a  like  number 
of  pictoricd  volumes,  on  the  Parisian  drama  of  the  past 
winter,  he  would  have  furnished  a  like  significant,  and 
impressive  proof  on  this  same  topic ; — ^Parisian .  mo- 
rality. 

The  stage  of  Paris  teems  with  as  much  novelty  as 
its  press.  Indeed,  it  is  the  press  of  those  who  will  not, 
or  who  cannot  read ;  and  it  acts  each  night,  as  con- 
stantly as  does  the  press,  each  day.  Every  week  wit- 
nesses some  new  revelations.  The  month  of  Novem- 
ber last,  brought  out  twenty-seven  new  pieces ;  among 
which  were  two  operas,  four  dramas,  and  twenty 
vaudevilles.  In  April,  1837,  forty  authors  produced 
twenty-three  new  pieces  ;  whereof  were  fourteen  vau- 
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devilles,  eight  dramas,  and  one  comedy.  In  the  year 
1836,  the  pens  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
authors,  were  freshly  delivered  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  dramatic  compositions.  In  1835,  were  pro- 
duced two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces,  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  authors.  In  1834,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  new  works,  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  writers.  Thus  we  perceive 
an  annual  increase  of  theatrical  prod\;ictions.  It  is 
however,  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  while  in  1836, 
those  high  theatres,  the  Odeon  and  the  Fran^ais,  pro- 
duced, the  former  three,  and  the  latter  seven,  dramas  ; 
those  low  theatres,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Porte  St.  An- 
toine,  gave  birth,  the  former  to  forty,  and  the  latter  to 
thirty-four,  aot-disant  new  compositions.  What  vast 
intellectual  activity,  I  hear  you  exclaim,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  results  I  And  who  are  the 
workmen  ?  The  present  number  of  writers  in  Paris 
for  its  stage,  is  estimated  at  four  hundred.  Of  these 
the  most  prolific  is  Eugine  Scribe.  His  pieces  amount 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  up  to  1833,  he  had 
realized  for  his  theatrical  compositions,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  francs.  Rougemont  has  pro- 
duced of  comedy,  tragedy,  opera,  vaudeville,  drama, 
and  melodrama,  sixty-four  pieces  by  himself,  and  one 
hundred  and  four  as  a  laborer  with  others.  This  in- 
tellectual collaboration,  this  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
copartnership,  is  here  carried  into  all  sorts  of  ex- 
tfemes.  Four  and  five  authors  often  assooiate.  One 
contributes  plot,  another  fancy,  another  music,  another 
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olap*trap8,  and  another  merely  his  name.  No  writer's 
name  is  worth  more  than  Eugine  Scribe's.  A  piece, 
heralded  thereby  is  generally  sure,  if  not  of  success, 
at  least  of  much  run.  Two  stupid  writers  write 
a  stupid  comedy,  engage  eight  or  ten  applauden 
(claqueurs),  and  presenting  Scribe  five  hundred  francs, 
send  their  piece  to  the  Gaiete,  his  name  linked  with 
theirs  as  its  authors.  The  piece  draws  crowds  for 
a  while,  as  ostensibly,  it  is  in  part  the  offspring  of 
a  dramatist,  the  most  original  and  popular  of  the  time. 
The  very  prolific  writer  of  the  last  year,  was  Bay* 
ard,  who  revealed  himself  in  twelve  pieces.  Theau- 
Ion  wrote  eleven ;  Scribe  ten ;  Paul  de  Kock  nine ; 
Desverges  eight ;  Ancelot  seven ;  and  Duvert  six. 
The  number  of  debutants  was  twenty-two.  Many  of 
the  celebrated  writers  are,  by  contract,  secured  for 
single  theatres.  Bayard  now  composes  for  the  Va« 
riet6s  alone.  But  this  practice  is  not  universal,. and 
on  a  single  evening,  you  may  read  four  plays  of 
Scribe  announced  for  representation,  at  four  different 
theatres  of  the  capital.  With  regard  to  the  intellectual 
merit  of  these  dishes,  thus  hastily  cooked  up,  and-  as 
hastily  devoured,  I  remark  that  it  is  very  unequal*. 
Many  of  them  possess  much  wit  and  mqre  waggeiy, 
interwoven  with  plots  of  exceeding  ingenuity.  Then 
there  is  a  large  multitude,  whose  plots  are  meagre,  and 
whose  wit  is  flat  They  lack  propriety,  substance, 
character.  And  yet  these  French  are  determined  to 
enjoy  them.  The  wit,  wanting  in  language,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  actor's  wit  of  countenance,  or  gesture,  or 
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attitudes.  No  audience  enjoys  visible  waggery  like  a 
French  one.  Odry,  or  Gabriel,  or  Amal,  or  little 
Jenny  Vertpre,  may  say  very  commonplace  things, 
but  in  so  queer  and  significant  a  manner^  that  the  silly 
things  are  quite  lost  sight  of,  in  the  glow  and  vivacity 
of  that  manner.  Lepeintre  plays  in  many  ordinary 
pieces,  but  Lepeintre's  practical  wit  sustains  the  pieces, 
and  in  this  spirit,  he  is  said  to  have  comedy  enough  in 
bis  ^»^«^«>  to  supply  half  the  Provinces.  Thus  are 
many  new  dramas  tacked  to  a  great  artist,  whose  skill 
and  past  reputation,  sustain  for  a  time,  both  actor  and 
the  acted.  A  wretched  piece  called  Cesar^  is  not 
coughed  and  whistled  down  at  the  Gymnase,  because 
the  inimitable  Boufie  keeps  it  up.  Madame  Ancelot's 
comedy  of  Marie^  would  never  have  seen  its  fifly-fifth 
representation,  had .  not  Mademoiselle  Mars  conde- 
scended to  rescue  it  from  the  damnation  of  an  ennuied 
audience. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  new  pieces,  which 
tppeared  in  1836,  two  hundred  are  now  forgotten 
utterly  ;  ninety  are  fast  on  their  road  to  forgetfulness, 
and  six  stand  a  chance  of  surviving,  some  eight  or 
ten  years  longer.  Those  two  hundred  pieces,  how- 
ever, served  their  ends.  They  established,  or  kept  up 
the  notoriety  of  their  authors;  they  helped  to  keep 
up  the  vogue  of  their  theatres ;  and  they  put  money 
mto  both  purses  of  authors  and  theatres.  They  added 
nothing  to  the  value  of  French  literature. 

The  reputation  of  a  theatre,  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
peculiar  public.      Each  theatre,  like  each  cafe  and 
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restaurant,  has  its  public.     The  public  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Opera  Co- 
mique.  The  public  of  the  Vaudeville,  seldom  patronizes 
the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin ;  and  the  public  of 
this  latter,  rarely  witnesses   representations    on    the 
boards  of  the  former.     The  Theatre  Fran9ai8  centres 
around  it  one  crowd,  and  the  Gymnase  Dramatique 
another.     A  drama,  after  having  run  itself  into  ex* 
haustion  At  the  Gaiet6,  may  start  fresh  again  at  the 
Pantheon,  or  the  Luxembourg.     Thus  are  the  twenty- 
three  Parisian  theatres  patronized  by  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent  public   circles,^-or   more   truly,   twenty-three 
different  public  polygons,  of  many  sides,  with  angles 
quite  acute.     The  theatres  sometimes  exchange  their 
companies,  they  seldom  mingle  their  publics.     A  com- 
pany at  the  Vaudeville,  will  now  and  then  be  engaged 
to  perform,  for  an  evening,  before  a  public  of  the 
Theitre  des  Varietes ;  and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  with  a 
troop  of  comedians  from  the  Franpais,  has  been  known 
to  emigrate,  for  a  night,  to  the  boards  of  the  Grand 
Opera. 

Had  some  of  these  facts  not  been  forgotten,  I  appre- 
hend that  certain  English  writers  about  the  Parisian 
stage,  would  never  have  taken  *  certain  abominable 
dramas  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  are  there  applauded,  as  types  of  all 
Parisian  dramas,  and  illustrations  of  all  Parisian  theat- 
rical taste.  While  the  Tour  de  Nesle  of  Dumas,  and 
Victor  Hugo's  Lucr^ce  Borgia  are  exciting  the  horror 
and  laughter  of  fifteen  hundred  spectators  at  the  thea- 
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tre  just  above-named ;  the  master-pieces  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  are  creating  admiration  in  two  thousand 
Parisians  at  the  Fran9ais;  and  two  thousand  other 
auditors  are  listening  at  the  Grand  Opera,  to  the  solemn 
strains-  of  Myerbeer  in  the  Huguenots.  The  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine  craves  a  theatrical  aliment,  quite 
different  from  that  demanded  by  the  Chausse  d^Antin ; 
and  when  Mr.  Bulwer  was  guided  to  his  conclusions 
on  the  state  of  the  Parisian  stage,  by  the  dramas  he 
witnessed  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  his  proceeding  was 
not  unlike  deriving  general  conclusions  on  Parisian 
eating,  from  scenes  beheld  at  a  Magazin  de  Vin, — ^for- 
getting quite  the  second  rate  Restaurants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Grand  Yatel,  and  the  Rocher. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  features,  common 
to  so  numerous  a  variety  of  theatrical  publics.  They 
have  few  common  features ;  they  have  many  peculiar 
ones.  Shall  I  say  that  generally  they  enjoy  assaults 
upon  religion  ?  I  have  indeed  witnessed,  this  winter, 
many  instances,  in  which  religion  appeared  to  little  ad* 
vantage.  Its  ministers  have  sometimes  been  placed  in 
ludicrous  positions,  and  only  two  weeks  ago,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against 
their  irreverent  introduction  upon  the  stage.  But  here 
is  a  fact.  I  record  it  in  honor  of  the  blood-thirsty,  and 
diabolical  Porte  St.  Martin.  A  few  nights  since,  while 
one  of  its  dozen  crimes  was  about  being  perpetrated 
in  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  the  assassin,  ere  he  struck  the 
blow,  permitted  his  victim  to  call,  for  the  last  time, 
upon  his  God.    *•  11  rCy'tn-a-pas^  spoke  up  a  voice  in 
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one  of  the  boxes.  The  terrible  cry  instantly  arose 
from  every  side  of,  a  la  porte^  d  la  porte^  and  in  two 
minutes,  the  atheist  was  driven  from  the  theatre.  The 
cry  was  the  d  la  lanteme  of  this  epoch.  Was  he 
driven  forth  because  he  interrupted  the  play  ?  Hardly 
80.  Was  it  because  he  publicly  revealed  his  infi- 
delity  ?  Was  an  atheist  of  the  heart  and  tongue^  de- 
nounced by  atheists  of  the  Jieart  merely  ?  Many,  per- 
haps, may  think  so.  And  yet,  though  thus  motived, 
the  movement  was  a  good  omen.  If  infidelity  do 
couch  in  secret  bosoms,  such  public  leaping  forth  ia 
not^  it  seems,  every  where  tolerated.  If  religion  have 
clandestine  scomers,  it  has  public  revere rs ; — and  that 
is  something  to  say  for  this  Babylon.  I  strive  to  read 
in  the  above-stated  fact,  one  natural  outbreak  of  a 
people,  on  their  return  to  religious  belief.  It  seems  to 
me,  slightly  illustrative  of  such  return.  It  is  in  har- 
mony therewith.  It  is  just  what  such  a  people  ought 
to  have  done.  The  atheists  of  Kobespierre^s  time  would 
not  have  silenced  the  declaration.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  a  sound-hearted  house  have  much 
cared  for  it.  The  former  might  have  sympathized 
therewith,  as  the  embodyment  of  a  familiar  thought ; 
the  latter  have  forgotten  it,  as  the  harmless  speech  of 
a  mad  fool.  The  one  might  not  have  noticed  it  be- 
cause it  was  so  near ;  the  other  because  it  was  so 
distant. 

In  the  now-performing  drama  of  Louis  XI.  at  the 
Fran^ais,  the  catholic  religion  is  sneered  at,  through 
the  bigotry  and  degrading  superstition  of  that  ignoble 
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King.  In  a  waggish  piece,  called  Judith  et  Holofemes^ 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  scriptural  decapitation  is  justi- 
fied  with  reasons,  amusingly  drawn  from  heaven  hy 
monks,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  a  laughing  audi* 
ence.  At  the  Ambigue  Comique,  a  seven-act  dramU 
entitled  Nebuchodonosor^  very  magnificently  got  up, 
has  run  fifty  nights.  .  The  consequences  of  image- wor- 
ship, revealed  in  the  grass-eating  monarch,  are  given 
with  fearful  dramatic  power.  They  probably  subserve^ 
religious  ends,  as  mitch  as  any  succession  of  stage  ex- 
hibitions can  do.  .While  religion  is  thus,  through  its 
forms  and  outward  symbols,  frequently  attacked,  it  ia 
seldom  or  never  defended.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
sentiment,  or  a  single  combination  of  plots,  whose  ten- 
dencies look  towards  such  an  end.  In  this  respect, 
the  theatre  is  here,  what  it  has  every  where  been.  Its 
friends  have  seldom  claimed  for  it,  the  championship  of 
the  Bible  and  Christianity.  Herein  is  not  its  legitimate 
sphere.  It  is  in  morality^  if  any  where,  that  such 
sphere  exists.  It  has  been  a  religious  agent  for  ill ; 
it  has  been  a  moral  agent  for  good  and  ill. 

If  the  Parisian  stage  work  little  for  religion,  it  works 
less  for  morality.  Considered  in  this  respect,  it  is,  in 
some  of  its  representations,  a  faithfully-reflecting  mir- 
ror of  numerous  features  in  present  French  society. 
The  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  past  winter  have  been 
extremely  various.  Antiquity  has  figured  largely  at 
the  Fran9ais,  in  tragedies  of  Comcille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire.  The  middle  ages  have  been  represented  at 
nearly  all  the  theatres,  great  and  small.     The  age  of 
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Louis  XrV.  has  very  frequently  been  made  to  live 
again.  There  have  been  acted  many  comedies, 
founded  on  those  times  of  luxury,  immediately  subse- 
quent The  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire 
have  each  had  their  representatives.  Nothing  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  historical  in  the  Restoration,  or  since 
the  Revolution  of  1890.  Of  the  manners,  and  feel- 
ings, and  opinions,  howeVer,  of  this  present  epoch,  the 
dramatic  types  are  not  wanting.  It  is  to  these  latter 
pieces,  I  chiefly  allude,  when  speaking  of  the  moral 
mirrors  in  the  present  French  drama.  The  prece- 
dently-named  exhibitions,  I  'notice  as  illustrations  of 
taste,  rather  than  of  morality.  While  then,  these  nu- 
merous pieces  generally  reflect  the  conscience,  the 
habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  present  time,  do  they 
likewise  direct,  enlighten,  and  purify  ?  Unquestion- 
ably, but  in  a  much  less  degree.  They  illustrate 
to  a  value  indicated  by  fifty.  They  purify  to  the 
value  of  five.  During  the  last  six  months,  have  ap- 
peared forty  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  melodramas, 
whose  elements  are  combined  out  of  existing  traits  in 
French  society.  Of  what  are  these  bubbles  made  ? 
In  twenty  of  them,  the  great  central  theme  is  an  in- 
trigue,— a  wife  seduced,  or  a  daughter  dishonored.  Of 
the  remaining  twenty,  are  ten  whose  ends  are  worthy, 
while  the  suggesting  motives,  and  operating  means 
are  unworthy.  The  rest  are  unexceptionable.  Here 
is  a  picture  from  one  of  last  week's  periodicals : — 
Ce  n'est  plus  le  m^me  the&tre,  paresseux  et  endormie ; 
c'est  une  eruption,  une  d^bicle,  un  deluge  d'assassi- 
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nats  nouveaux,  de  viols  nouveaux,  d'incestes,  d^adul- 
tereSf  de  suicides,  de  seductions,  de  recoulements,  de 
pirouettes,  de  fredons  d'hiver,  d'auteurs  iilustres,  de 
grands  acteurs.'  This  is  a  boastful  tableau.  I  call  it 
a  sad  one,  and  I  doubt  not  that  an  accurate  analysis 
would  verify  it.  I  need  hardly  trouble  my  reader  with 
such  analysis.  An  analysis  of  forty  modem  French 
vaudevilles  !  The  very  essence  of  ephemeralism ;  the 
merest  bubbles  blown  into  a  momentary  life ;  the 
lightest  sprays  of  the  French  intellectual  wave.  And 
yet  without  some  such  analysis,  we  can  have  no  pro- 
found and  permanent  idea  of  the  tendencies  of  these 
things. 

At  the  vaudeville,  I  last  night  heard  much  applauded, 
a  little  piece  called  the  '  Grocer's  Wife.*  It  seems 
said  grocer  had  departed  on  business,  for  Havre.  A 
Parisian  petit  ma  tre^  or  buck,  solicits  his  wife.  The 
husband  returning,  smells  trouble.  To  reform  his 
wife,  the  grocer  offers  to  take  said  ravisher  into  his 
employ.  The  ravisher  consents,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  in  nearer  vicinity  to  his  mistress.  He  is  clothed 
in  the  dirty  vestments  of  his  vocation.  The  wife,  see^ 
ing  him  in  such  unseducing  costume^  takes  a  disgust, 
and  turning  him  off,  returns  to  conjugal  duties.  The 
coolness  of  the  husband^s  plot  is  truly  French.  Who 
but  a  Frenchman  could  have  devised  it  ?  No  moral 
impulse,  no  horror  of  her  crime,  no  conviction  of  her 
duty,  brings  back  the  wife  to  rectitude.  She  sees  her 
lover  in  that  unromantic  dress.  A  soiled  apron,  and  a 
ragged  neckcloth  turn  her  from  vice  to  virtue ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  French  virtue. 
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A  few  nights  since,  I  saw  at  the  Varietes,  a  piece  en- 
titled  the  *  Fandango  Lawsuit.*  A  dancing-master  is 
arraigned,  for  having  introduced  the  lascivious  Fan- 
dango, among  certain  pupils.  AAer  the  testimony 
against  him  is  heard,  and  the  prosecutor's  speech 
spoken,  the  accused  is  asked  for  his  defence.  He 
leads  into  the  court  room  two  Fandango  dancers ; — (by 
the  way,  they  are  man  and  woman  from  the  royal 
opera  of  Madrid y.  The  court  are  requested  to  behold, 
and  judge  whether  such  dance  be  immoral.  It  is 
commenced.  The  castinets  make  music.  The  eyes 
languish.  The  breast  heaves.  The  bodies  bend,  ad- 
vance and  retire.  Soon  a  judge  begins  to  bob  up  and 
down  in  his  seat ;  then  another,  and  then  the  prosecutor, 
and  finally  the  curious  spectators.  The  whole  assem- 
bly are  now  in  Fandango-motion.  Shame  to  the  gray- 
haired  men,  and  the  mothers,  and  the  daughters  that 
can  look  unblushing  from  their  boxes,  on  such  a  scene, 
too  indelicate  for  even  the  miserable  merit  of  volup- 
tuousness !  Need  I  add,  that  the  dancing-master  is 
acquitted  ? 

Here  is  the  '  Camaraderie '  of  Eugine  Scribe.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  first-rate  comedy.  For  three  months, 
it  has  been  the  rage  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  There 
are  dramas,  you  know,  built  upon  those  traits  of  human 
nature,  which  are  common  to  all  nations  and  to  all 
times.  Such  dramas  shall  stand,  so  long  as  human 
nature,  their  foundation,  stands.  There  are,  more- 
over, as  you  also  know,  other  dramas,  founded  on 
phases  of  human  nature,  peculiar  to  one  people,  or 
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one  epoch,  such  dramas  vanish'  when  those  phases 
pass  away.  If,  perchance,  they  be  preserved,  it  is 
only  for  curiosity's  sake.  To  this  class  belong  nearly 
all  the  new  French  dramas,  and  chiefly,  I  think,  this 
•  latest  offspring  of  Eugine  Scribe.  It  is  intended  to 
illustrate  a  present  practice, — ^not  altogether  peculiar 
to  Paris,— of  confederating  to  puff  one's  self,  to  puff 
one's  friends,  and  to  be,  by  one's  friends,  puffed  into 
notoriety.  It  is  a  lively  transcript  of  such  feature,  so 
far  as  it  is  manifested  in  this  metropolis.  Some  dozen 
persons  carry  on  the  plot,  of  whom  eleven  are  selfish 
rascals,  and  one  is  an  honest  flat.  The  great  majority  of 
the  motives  to  action,  are  ignoble.  One  only  character 
denounces,  and  indignantly  repels  the  selflsh  associa- 
tion. He,  moreover,  succeeds  in  being  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  defeating  quite  a  candidate  of  the 
Camaraderie.  But  he  succeeds  from  lio  active  merit 
in  himself;  rather  by  the  selfish  intrigues  of  two  female 
friends.  The  drama  is  full  of  lively  movement ;  but  the 
impulses  which  keep  it  in  motion,  tend  to  create  deep 
dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  Certainly  such  are  not 
among  the  legitimate  ends  of  comedy.  The  mere 
description  of  a  vice  or  foible,  will  not  correct  it 
Upon  the  mode  of  such  description,  depends  the  result 
The  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Scribe,  can  contribute  to  no 
good  moral  end.  So  far  from  making  such  unworthy 
copartnership  ridiculous,  Mr.  Scribe  only  teaches  the 
Parisians,  with  humorous  skill,  how  its  concerns  are 
carried  on. 

Shall  I  continue  a  description  of  the  works  consti- 
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tuting  this  class  of  French  dramas ;— dramas  founded 
on  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  present  time  ?  Shall 
we  visit  the  Ambigue  Comique,  the  Folie  Dramatique, 
and  the  St.  Antoine  ?  \ye  shall  there  likewise  find 
nupierous  pieces,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  con- 
structed out  of  the  same  materials,  and  armed  with 
the  same  tendencies, — pictures  of  a  corrupt  society, 
tending  to  keep  that  society  in  corruption.  We  shall  see 
thousands  of  spectators,  unmoved  .by  exhibitions  of 
treachery,  and  selfishness,  and  revenge ;  looking  with- 
out horror  on  seduction  and  even  assassination.  Be- 
holding such  spectacles,  we  walk  away  in  sadness,  to 
sad  inferences.  They  are  melancholy  types  of  the 
present,  and  dubious  omens  for  the  future.  As  such 
types  and  prophetic  omens,  the  manner  wherein  this 
just  designated  class  of  dramatic  compositions  is  re- 
ceived, seems  to  me  entitled  to  more  serious  notice, 
than  that  attending  the  performance  of  any  other. 
Treachery,  selfishness,  seduction  and  assassination  are 
indeed  the  same  execrable  things,  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  people.  Their  exhibition,  however,  does 
not  always  awaken  the  same  feelings.  The  spectacle 
of  an  assassination  at  Paris  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
would  not  produce  in  a  sound-hearted  person,  an  equal 
horror  to  that  wrought  by  the  scene  of  a  like  outrage, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  would  not  be 
in  the  same  manner  moved  by  witnessing  conjugal 
infidelity  among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XV.,  or  of 
Charles  II.,  as  among  the  Puritans.  A  similar  remark, 
I  think,  is  applicable  to  other  crimes  and  ofiences. 
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The  reason  for  such  unlike  emotions  is  manifest.     The 
crime  is  contemplated  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances, the  age  and  the  people,*  amidst  which  it  is 
represented  to  have  been  committed.     Had  it  a  sort 
of  horrible  harmony  with  those  surrounding  circum- 
stances ?     If  so,  the  age  is  pronounced  murderous,  or 
licentious,  or  ignobly -spirited,  while  the  single  deed 
may  fail  to  awaken  salutary  indignation.     Was  the 
offence  foreign  to   the  habits  and  tolerances  of  the 
time?      If  so,  though  perhaps,  not  more  essentially 
worthy  of  condemnation,  it  is  condemned  more  quickly, 
and  with  profounder  emotion.     In  the  presence  of  this 
idea,  I  hesitate,  ere  I  take  the  bloody  dramas  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  theatre,  illustrating  the  middle  ages ; 
or  the  licentious  dramas  of  a  half  dozen  other  thea- 
tres, illustrating  the  times  of  Louis  XV.,   with  the 
favor  attending  their  reception,  as  safe  proofs  of  cor- 
ruption   in   French    audiences   and    French  society; 
They  may  be  enjoyed,  as  matters  of  curious  historical 
interest.     Their  enjoyment  does  not  always  presup- 
pose a  taint  in  the  general  heart.     When,  however, 
vice  and  crime  dramatized  out  of  existing  society,  are 
beheld  without  a  shock,  nay,  with  a  feeling  of  their 
harmonious  propriety,  the  fact  may  be  taken  as  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  of  rottenness   in   public   morals. 
Such  is  the   truth.      Parisian   audiences  mark  exhi- 
bitions of  revenge,  and  bad  faith,  and  base  intentions, 
and  licentious  ends,  all  combined  from  elements  in  the 
present  time,  and  by  their  assent,  recognise  them  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  time.     It  is  thus  that  I  chiefly 
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note  these  theatres,  as  outward  and  visible  illustrationa 
of  the  invisible  inward.  It  is  thus  that  they  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  being*looked  through,  as  windows  in  -the 
public  bosom  of  society.  They  thus  reveal,  what 
other  vehicles  reveal.  Their  revelations  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  those  at  the  political  tribune,  from 
the  pulpit,  and  through  much  periodical  and  imaginative 
literature.  They  reveal  moral  disorganization.  TTiey 
disclose  features  of  a  luxuriously  civilized  society. 
They  do  not  reveal  that  higher  and  nobler  state, — ^that 
developement  into  well-being  of  the  soul  and  body,  and 
heart  and  intellect  of  society, — which  alone  does  truly 
deserve  the  name  of  civilization. 

In  my  next  sketch,  I  shall  speak  of  other  classes 
of  dramatic  compositions  now  in  vogue,  and  of  the 
vehicles  through  which  they  find  their  way  into  the 
public  mind  and  heart. 
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The  Comic  Theatre  of  Paris,  I  believe  to  be  now  in 
its  highest  state  of  developement.  I  say  the  comic 
theatre,  for  since  the  death  of  Talma,  tragedy  has 
I4>peared  to  little  advantage  on  the  French  stages  I 
do  not  think  comedy  is  here  in  the  most  desirahle 
spirit  and  condition,  but  I  verily  believe  it  will  be 
hardly  possible  for  the  future  to  witness  any  more  re- 
markable concentration  of  talents  to  embody  it. 

In  the  fourth  and  lowest  class  of  theatres  are  eleven, 
of  which  the  St  Antoine  is  the  head,  and  a  type.  A 
class  of  theatres  is  this,  chiefly  neglected  by  observers. 
And  yet  they  operate  upon  large,  and  in  political 
times,/<?ar/u2  portions  of  the  Parisian  population.  They 
operate  upon  the  Faubourgs.  They  operate  upon  the 
poor  and  restless.  They  operate  upon  those,  among 
whom  have  recently  been  posted  the  revolutionary 
placards  of  *  To  arms,  citizens,' '  Down  with  the  Ty- 
rants.' In  them,  you  hear  the  Marseilles  hymn  hiS'Sed. 
In  them,  you  see  represented  questionable  comedies  of 
Paul  de  Kock.  Their  publics  are  boisterous  and  in- 
flammable. Few  lorgnettes  and  white  kids  enter  there. 
At  the  St.  Antoine,  you  see  an  audience  of  women  in 
white  caps  and  blowsy  faces,  and  of  men  in  truck- 
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men^a  shirts.  That  audience  applauds  representations 
of  the  old  revolution.  Shouted  repetitions  of  the  word 
lihertS^  it  admires  above  all  repetitions.  It  runs  to  see 
'  The  Bastile,' — a  new  drama,  sufficiently  character- 
ized by  its  title.  It  likes  sm  intrigue  exceedingly,  and 
will  endure  no  dancer  who  flings  not  momently  her 
toe,  up  to  a  level  with  her  head.  These  theatres,  like 
the  higher  ones,  are  each  night  thronged.  Their 
prices  are  lowered  to  the  purses  of  their  publics.  They 
have  their  habitues  and  their  authors ;  their  new  pieces 
and  their  Extraordinary  representations.  Judging 
from  loud  shouts  and  frequent  laughter,  their  comedies 
must  be  enjoyed  far  more  than  are  those  of  even  the 
Varietes^  or  the  Franfois.  These  are  indeed  the 
people*s  great  central  sources  of  amusement,  and  edifi* 
cation.  Without  the  minor  theatres,  how  could  they 
exist  ?  Therein  do  they  assemble  to  talk  and  laugh  ; 
to  get  rid  of  their  spleen  and  their  waggery.  Such 
are  the  necessary  outlets  of  their  French-fermented 
feelings.  Whoever  would  study  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Parisians,  will  find  herein  sufficiently 
broad  exhibitions.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  like 
to  see  represented  the  stormy  thoughts  and  events  of 
the  revolution.  Nothing  more  delights  them  than  fierce 
contrasts  between  long-locked  republican  chieftains, 
and  hair- powdered  gentlemen  of  the  regime  of  Louis 
XVL  Of  course,  the  latter  are  always  delivered  over 
to  ridicule  and  contempt.  In  many  instances,  the 
pieces  have  great  historical  verity,  and  indeed  consti- 
tute the  only  history  which  these  people  care  about 
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reading.  The  characters  and  events  of  the  Empire 
are  here  frequently  made  to  live  again.  Bonaparte 
himself  comes  upon  the  stage.  At  the  Olympique  is 
an  actor,  whose  likeness  to  Napoleon  is  extraordinary. 
In  a  drama  called  ^  Austerlitz,^  he  appears.  This 
drama,  which  shows  us  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
Germany,  is  certainly  a  very  good  historical  picture, 
and  Napoleon  is  applauded  to  the  very  echo.  But  a 
part  is  this  of  the  enthusiasm,  which  all  France  feels 
for  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  That  Man  of 
Destiny,  is  indeed  a  captivating  character  for  the 
'Stage,  and  the  events  in  which  he  figured,  might  fur- 
nish forth  themes  for  a  hundred  dramas,  but  for  their 
creation,  some  hand  more  Shakspearian  is  wanted, 
than  any  which  France  at  present  possesses. 

In  the  third,  and  liext  highest  class  of  theatres,  I 
place  the  Gymnase,  the  Ambigue,  and  the  Gaiete. 
The  actors  are  better,  the  pieces  are  better,  and  the 
publics  are  better.  In  them,  are  exhibitions  sometimes 
got  up  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  at  the 
Gymnase  you  may  applaud  Bou£[e  and  Klein, — ^two  of 
the  great  comic  actors  of  the  metropolis.  In  them,  do 
you  have  frequent  representations  of  the  middle  ages. 
Such  representations,  however,  may  be  witnessed  on 
every  Parisian  stage.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  pub- 
lic taste  upspringing  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
costume  and  manners  of  those  peculiar  times.  It  is 
seen  in  paintings,  in  historical  studies  of  those  periods, 
in  the  renovation  of  decaying  gothic  churches,  in  orna- 
mental objects,  and  in  theatrical  compositions.    I  have 
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witnessed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  new  plays,  founded 
on  those  periods.  You  behold  the  bow-men  and  the 
battle-axe  men,  the  mcdl-clad  chieftains,  and  romantic 
court  costume,  and  gothic  furniture,  and  gloomy  gothic 
architecture,  and  the  still  gloomier  passions  of  times 
whereon  modem  civilization  had  not  yet  dawned.  A 
charming  and  romantic  pleasure  it  is,  which  French 
theatrical  houses  take  in  these  sombre  exhibitions, 
these  resurrections  of  the  past,  these  picturesque  and 
poetical  forms,  into  which  one  spirit  of  human  nature 
worked  itself  out  An  interest  it  is,  akin  to  that 
awakened  in  England,  by  many  romances  of  Scott. • 
Here,  it  is  kept  active  by  other  aids  than  romantic  fic- 
tion, and  Louis  XI.  with  his  court,  lives  for  as  much 
effect  to  a  Frenchman  in  the  drama  of  Delavigne,  as 
he  does  for  an  Englishman  in  the  pages  Quentin  Dur- 
ward. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  theatres,  in 
which  I  rank  the  Vaudeville,  the  Varietfesy  and  the 
Palais- Royal.  And  here  we  get  among  some  of  the 
best-bred  audiences,  the  wittiest  dramatists,  and  the 
extraordinary  actors  and  actresses  of  the  time.  Their 
performances  are  mostly  vaudevilles, — ^that  is,  little 
comedies  in  one,  two,  or  three  acts,  intermingled  with 
songs.  Of  these  vaudevilles,  will  they  each  give  you 
three  or  four  on  an  evening.  What  with  the  wit  of 
the  pieces,  and  the  practical  wit  of  the  performers, 
there  is  oflen  amusement  enough  in  one  of  them,  for 
any  single  twenty-four  hours.  If  I  were  asked  where 
I  had  this  winter  heard  the  most  and  loudest  laughter. 
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I  should  answer,  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  actresses, 
indeed,  have  only  talent, — not  genius.  They  are, 
without  exception,  handsome.  They  move  well ;  they 
smile  sweetly  in  the  right  place,  gesticulate  signifi- 
cantly, and  speak  most  voluble  French.  They  are  ele- 
gant and  accomplished,  but  they  lack  genius.  When  I 
come  to  the  actors,  I  see  Bardou  with  his  exhaustless 
versatility ;  Amal, — the  inimitable  Amal, — ^always  act- 
ing out  himself,  yet  always  full  of  variety.  I  come  to 
Lepeintre  senior ;  and  last  and  greatest,  to  that  miracle 
of  comedy,  Lepeintre  junior.  He  is  ccdled  junior^ 
though  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  has  two  elder 
brothers  distinguished  upon  the  stage.  His  is  a  sort 
of  Kemble  family  in  comic  merit  Lepeintre  junior, 
is  one  of  those  men,  who  will  be  remembered  and 
spoken  of,  ages  hence.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
model.  The  habitues  of  the  Vaudeville  now  adore 
him.  He  is  a  very  fat  man,  with  a  face,  certainly 
much  broader,  when  it  smiles,  than  it  is  long.  His 
tout-ensemble  is  thoroughly  comic.  You  cannot  select 
out  therefrom  any  particular  feature.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  you  may  say,  as  of  Listen,  ^  only  look  at  that 
face ! '  But  even  then,  you  cannot  say  what  it  is  that 
convulses  you.  I  think  Lepeintre  equal  to  Listen. 
And  he  produces  many  of  his  efiects,  by  nearly  the 
same  influences, — by  a  certain  indescribable  comicality 
in  his  whole  make^  You  may  have  seen  Listen,  stand- 
ing quite  still,  not  moving  a  feature,  or  making  a  sin- 
gle gesture,  and  yet  creating  bursts  after  bursts  of 
universal  laughter.    It  is  somewhat  so  with  Lepeintre. 
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He  cannot  be  otherwise  than  comical.  He  is  as  neces- 
sarily so,  as  Taglioni  is  graceful,  and  consequently 
claims  no  credit  for  it.  Taglioni  is  not  so  much  grace- 
ful herself,  as  independent  and  uncontrollable  nature 
is  graceful  in  her.  As  Taglioni  in  motion  is  nature 
graceful ;  so  is  Lepeintre,  whether  still  or  in  motion, 
nature  comical.  His  leer  is  one  of  the  most  resist* 
less  expressions  I  have  ever  beheld,  and  as  for  his 
shrtig^ — surely  no  words  can  possibly  describe  that. 

At  the  Varietes,  are  Frederick  Lem&itre,  Odry, 
Vernet  and  Jenny  Vertpres, — ^names  that  circle  round 
them  hosts  of  merry  associations,  and  recall  many  a 
forgotten  sound  of  old  laughter.  These  are  the  extra- 
ordinary artists,  standing  out  in  dominant  bass-relief. 
Moreover  their  associates,  without  exception,  possess 
remarkable  merit.  And  here  I  state  that  there  is  not 
a  poor  actor,  or  actress,  on  the  boards  of  any  one  of 
the  higher  Parisian  theatres.  At  the  Franpais,  every 
performer  is  a  star.  A  Parisian  house  would  not  for  a 
moment  endure  the  wretched  acting,  intermingled  it 
may  be  with  very  good,  which  each  night  is  inflicted  on 
English  and  American  audiences.  While  many  of 
the  actors  are  extraordinary,  all  are  excellent  You 
who  feel  how  much  the  impressiveness  of  a  whole  per- 
formance is  affected  by  one  poor  player,  will  appre- 
ciate the  fortunate  condition  of  this  part  of  the  Parisian 
stage. 

The  Palais-Boyal  is  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Varietes,  and  at  the  Palais-Royal,  you  may  laugh  at 
Tousez,  Levassor,  Grabriel,  and  Madame  Dejazet.    As- 
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sociated  with  them,  are  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  all 
of  whom  are  more  than  respectable.  The  perform- 
ances at  the  aboYe  three  theatres  much  resemble  each 
other.  They  are  generally  of  light  comedy, — seldom 
of  tragedy.  Their  subjects  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  present,  and  from  the  luxurious  times  of  the  Re- 
gency, and  Louis  XV.  The  scenery  is  always  admira- 
ble, and  the  costume,  adjusted  as  it  is,  by  French 
precision,  is  of  course  always,  to  the  minutest  point, 
correct.  There  can  be  no  studies  of  costume  more 
gratifying,  than  those,  furnished  by  the  Parisian  stage. 
We  might  visit  the  fourth  class  of  theatres,  to  be 
roused,  the  third  to  be  startled,  this  second  to  be 
pleased,  and  we  now  come  to  the  first,  to  be  delighted 
and  instructed.  The  The&tre  Franpais,  and  the  Odeon 
constitute  this  class.  I  here  insert  the  Theatre  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  With  those  just  named,  it  is  the 
only  Parisian  theatre,  on  whose  boards  is  performed 
tragedy.  The  old  French  fastidiousness  as  to  the  un* 
gentility  of  theatrical  death,  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience,  has  in  great  mecusure,  given  way.  The  tra- 
gedies of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  abound  in  visible  de- 
struction. One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  noticed.  On 
the  English  and  American  boards,  a  death-scene  is 
made  a  great  deal  of.  To  say  that  Forrest  dies  well  in 
Bichard,  or  that  Macready  dies  well  in  Othello,  is  to 
state  a  part  of  their  claims  to  admiration,  and  those 
performers  are  extremely  anxious  that  nothing  in  their 
brief  scenic  life  may  more  become  them  than  the  leav- 
ing it     In  France,  these  things  are  done  otherwise. 
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The  French  tragedians  die  bunglinglj,  laughably, 
unsatisfactorily.  They  struggle  not,  nor  do  slightest 
death-spasms  shoot  athwart  their  visage.  All  is  quiet 
and  characterless.  Such  violent  catastrophe  is  reckoned 
among  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  performance.  There 
are  many  strong-voiced,  and  muscular  tragedians  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Of  the  females,  I  mention  Ma- 
dame Georges.  She  has  been  great  in  her  day,  and 
many  deem  her  great  still.  She  is  rather  too  /oi,  I 
think,  to  be  seriously  impressive.  She  moves  not  in 
the  queenly  gait  of  tragedy ;  rather  waddles  she  along. 
But  she  has  a  voice  with  an  occasional  Siddons-like 
unearthliness  of  tone.  Moreover,  she  has  a  counte- 
nance profoundly  tragic.  1  have  seen  no  face  upon 
the  stage,  save  perhaps,  Macready's,  that  might  pass 
so  swiftly  through  so  supernatural  expressions.  At 
certain  moments,  it  seems  transfigured.  The  stage 
whereon  Madame  Georges  performs,  has  this  winter 
witnessed  a  greater  quantity  of  foul  and  fiendish  pas- 
sion, than  any  other  in  the  metropolis.  Over  an  exhi- 
bition of  such  passions,  does  its  public  gloat.  A  bois- 
terous and  restless  public  it  is,  shouting  from  the  pit  to 
the  galleries,  railmg  back  from  the  galleries  to  the  pit, 
and,  every  evening,  roaring  out  upon  the  orchestra  for 
the  Marsellaise.  As  the  Vaudeville  is  given  to  the 
laughable,  the  FFan9ais  to  the  beautiful  and  the  noble, 
so  is  the  Porte  St  Martin  dedicated  to  the  terrible. 
People  know  that  such  must  they  witness,  when  they 
resort  thither.  Fierce  and  diabolical  men  there  hear 
their  passions  echoed.     Wretches  from  the  gaming- 
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houses  in  the  Palais-Royal,  Ifind  a  momentary  sym- 
pathy at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  the  hands  which  in 
yonder  balcon  are  now  loud  in  applause,  you  may  see, 
on  to-morrow  morning,  motionless  at  the  Morgue. 

My  favorite  resort  has  this  winter  been,  to  the  Th6A- 
tre  Frangais.  I  have  seen  the  master-pieces  of  the 
old  and  modem  French  drama  there  embodied,  by  the 
most  accomplished  histrionic  company,  which  Europe 
possesses.  Moliere,  Racine,  Comeille,  Du9is,  Voltaire, 
Delavigne,  .Dumas  and  Scribe, — these  are  some  of  the 
authors  whose  productions  have  there  been  repre- 
sented. As  the  dramas  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  never 
descend  to  inferior  spheres,  so  no  vaudeville  gains  ad- 
mittance to  its  boards.  They  are  consecrated  to  the 
legitimate  French  drama.  Upon  them  Talma  gained 
his  fame,  and  thereon  may  you,  each  week,  now  ap- 
plaud Ligier  and  Mademoiselle  Mars. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  delight,  on  there  first 
witnessing  the  representation  of  a  comedy  of  Moliere. 
Moliere, — the  companion  of  my  early  studies ;  Mo- 
liere,— whom  I  had  admired  only  on  the  silent  page  ; 
Moliere, — whom  after  Shakspeare,  I  had  most  studied 
as  the  natural,  the  inimitable,  the  inexhaustible,  the 
true, — ^was  there  before  me  in  legitimate  voice  and 
action.  The  immortal  poet  himself,  could  hardly  have 
imagined  a  finer  embodyment  of  his  Tartufie,  than  there 
was  witnessed.  Indeed  all  the  comedies  of  Moliere 
are,  throughout  their  high  and  their  subordinate  parts, 
invariably  represented  with  perfectness.  The  cast  of 
characters  is  most  judicious.      One  might  suppose  that 
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half  France  had  been  searched  for  actors,  not  of  Mo- 
liere,  but  of  particular  characters  in  Moliere.  Here  is 
a  man,  who  can  perform  no  part  but  that  of  a  notary. 
Here  are  young  men  for  the  young  characters,  old 
men  and  women  for  the  old,  and  domestics  for  nothing 
hu  domestics.  In  every  instance,  there  is  a  studied 
physical  adaptation  to  the  part.  Your  ideas  of  har- 
mony are  never  wounded,  by  honest  faces  trying  to 
look  the  rogue,  or  ungraceful  forms  afiecting  to  em- 
body the  elegant.  Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  are  often- 
times played  very  well  in  England,  but  never  with  the 
unexceptionable  completeness  of  Moliere  at  the  Fran- 
9ais.  This  theatre  has  the  monopoly  of  his  comedies, 
and  it  is  a  monopoly  which,  in  the  past  winter,  has  not 
been  abused.  To  me  there  is  something  impressive, 
in  this  exclusive  consecration  by  France,  of  her  highest 
scene  to  her  highest  dramatist.  I  see  therein  one 
proof  of  most  jealous  admiration.  Around  Moliere^s 
dramas  are  none  but  worthy  associations  ;  associations 
of  perfect  scenery,  of  perfect  acting,  and  of  intelligent 
audiences.  Such  may  not  be  said  of  Shakspeare^s. 
I  believe  that  any  subject  might  in  France,  be  more 
safely  travestied,  than  her  dramatic  master-pieces. 
In  England,  is  Shakspeare  every  now  and  then  de- 
graded and  desecrated  by  miserable  acting,  and  more 
miserable  travesties.  In  this  deportment  of  France, 
do  I  read  a  proof,  not  more  of  refinement,  than  of  de- 
votion to  the  fame  of  her  great  classic  writers. 

I  have  attended  several  exhibitions  of  Racine  and 
Corneille.     I  frankly  confess,  that  I  have  never  been 
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elevated  into  sympathy  with  the  admiration,  which 
their  tragedies  have  invariably  awakened  around  me. 
Easily  might  one  go  on  to  denounce  the  represent- 
ations as  cold,  stiff,  formal,  classical.  I  prefer  seek- 
ing the  difficulty  within  myself.  My  past  habitudes, 
associations  and  tastes,  have  taught  me  to  find  delight 
in  a  totally  different, — ^in  the  romantic, — school  of 
tragic  composition.  How  often  this  winter,  have  I 
heard  by  Englishmen  and  Americans,  these  dramas 
ridiculed  for  their  long  rhyming  dialogues,  their  chill 
formalities,  and  their  mechanical  developements !  The 
fault,  I  apprehend,  was  rather  in  tliemselves ;  hardly 
in  the  dramas.  These  are  works  of  absolute  art,  and 
for  their  enjoyment,  as  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  all 
art,  a  certain  artistical  education  is  indispensable. 
That  in  the  thus  educated,  they  are  capable  of  in- 
spiring delight,  is  manifest  from  loud  enthusiasm 
which  their  every  representation  creates  within  these 
walls.  The  dishes  least  relishable  to  one  palate,  may, 
to  another  fitly  cultivated,  be  most  intensely  delicious. 
'  Horrid  stupid,  that,'  said  an  American  gentleman, 
the.  other  evening,  as  Ligier  was  reciting  a  passage, 
some  five  minutes  long,  from  Britannicus.  The  ap- 
plause that  broke  the  silence,  with  which  that  tedious 
recitation  was  heard,  arose  deafening.  To  the  French, 
there  was  great  charm  therein.  The  regularity  of 
rhyming  cadenzas,  falling  upon  the  ear,  was  not  alto- 
gether unmusical.  There  was  moreover,  a  great  deal  of 
classically-chiselled  and  noble  thought.  Such  thought 
might  never   pass  unapplauded.     There  was  before 
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them,  the  work  of  a  master,  which  a  century's  opinion 
had  consecrated  as  a  master-piece.  If  the  French 
may  not  admire  their  classic  drama, — ^wliat  may  they 
admire  ?  Broken  loose  from  those  anchors,  their  lite- 
rary faith  would  be  surged  about,  uncharted  and  un« 
starred,  over  as  wide  a  sea  of  instability,  as  is  their 
religious  and  their  political.  Whatever  may  be  the 
incursions  of  romanticism  into  all  the  other  theatres 
of  Paris,  and  sometimes  indeed  into  this,  there  is  still 
one  temple,  wherein  Frenchmen  may  worship  their 
classical  dramatists.  What  surprises  me  not  a  little  is, 
the  almost  equal  enthusiasm  with  which  they  received 
the  gay  abandon  of  Moliere,  and  the  mechanical  stiff* 
ness  of  Comeille.  Their  applause  gathers  about,  and 
joins,  two  very  widely  separated  extremes. 

As  I  have  said,  the  artists  at  the  Fran9ais  are,  with- 
out exception,  admirable.  Where  can  you  find  old 
men  so  truly  so,  and  yet  so  widely  contrasted,  as  Du- 
perai  and  Samson  ?  Where  such  accomplished  young 
men,  as  Mirecour  and  Menjaud  ?  And  who  surpasses 
Ligier  in  significant  power  of  voice,  and  countenance, 
and  gesture  ?  Each  performer  has  his  sphere,  wherein 
he  exhausts  himself.  Who  can  embody  the  terma- 
gant like  Madame  Desmousseaux  ?  Who  looks  the 
queen  like  Paradol  ?  What  finished  elegance  for 
genteel  comedy  in  Brocard  and  Mante.  Plessy  was 
never  fashioned  for  other  than  the  damsels  of  Moliere. 
Madame  Anais  is  beyond  all  praise,  in  roguish  youth- 
fulness.  Geoffroy  performs  the  domestic  to  perfection. 
Volneys,  with  her  large  black  eye,  her  silver  voice* 
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her  gesticulation  of  energy,  approaches  the  highest 
ideals  of  tragedy.  In  England,  or  America,  any  one 
of  these  performers  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  keep 
up  a  theatre.  Here  they  are  all  concentrated  on  a 
single  stage,  and  may  all  appear  before  you  in  a  single 
piece.  And  yet  I  designate  these  few  in  a  company 
of  sixty,'  each  of  whom  is  distinguished  for  this  or  that 
merit.  And  yet  I  fail  to  name  one^  surpassing  them 
all ;  one  who  now,  as  thirty  years  ago,  sways  here 
and  there,  a  Parisian  audience  at  her  will,  and  one  of 
the  very  few,  whom  these  fastidious  critics  deign  to 
greet  with  applause  on  entrance,  and  to  re-demand 
after  the  curtain  has  descended. 

Do  you  mark  yonder  woman  now  tripping  elastically 
into  the  scene  ?  Her  figure  is  half  way  between  the 
spare  and  the  embonpoint.  Her  face  has  rather  an 
English  squareness.  Her  hair  is  a  brilliant  jet.  Her 
eyes  are  of  dark  chestnut.  Her  complexion  is  what 
we  love  to  look  upon  in  youth ;  and  seen  spangled,  as 
she  now  is,  with  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  shape 
of  positive  diamond,  she  is  certainly  a  very  radiant 
spectacle.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  scrutinize  her  through 
the  lorgnette.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  youthful  in  the 
time  of  the  Directory,  beautiful  under  the  Empire, 
glorious  under  the  Restoration,  and  she  jias  large  parts 
of  old  youth,  old  beauty,  and  old  glory,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  In  such  wonderful  state  of  preser« 
vation,  she  illustrates  one  of  two  things,— a  remarka- 
bly good  original  constitution,  or  marvellous  rejuvena- 
ting capacities  in  a  French  toilette.    As  you  very  well 
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know,  she  belongs  to  the  class  of  genius  artistes^ — ^tfaat 
is,  she  produces  her  best  impressions  in  spite  of  herself, 
without  apparent  consciousness,  and  without  herself 
being  able  to  explain  why.  Whatever  fire  in  former 
times  she  might  have  had,  she  is  now  extremely  tran- 
quil. In  the  liveliest  passion-scene,  is  she  subdued 
into  a  beseeming  fitness.  She  never  makes  an  extrava- 
gant gesture,  and, — hear  it,  ye  ear-piercing  termagants 
of  English  and  American  theatricals, — she  never 
screams.  Mademoiselle  Mars  has  great  versatility.  I 
have  seen  her  in  some  dozen  difierent  pieces.  In 
each  was  indeed  the  same  genius,  but  revealing  itself 
through  totally  different  modes.  In  each,  I  perceived 
not  merely  an  understanding,  but  deepest  feeling  of 
her  part.  Every  where  is  she  spiritual,  every  where 
graceful,  every  where  accomplished.  She  seems 
to  me  ever  embodying  the  beau-ideal  of  elegant 
comedy.  Her  walk  is  lively,  her  voice  is  still  of  silvery 
sweetness ;  in  gesture  she  is  very  significant,  never 
superfiuous ;  and  her  face  is  capable  of  infinite  shift- 
ings  in  expression.  Mademoiselle  Mars  upon  the 
stage,  may  be  often  looked  at  as  the  model  of  an  ac- 
complished French  lady.  And  French  ladies  throng 
the  house,  to  witness  her  beautiful  acting.  She  seems 
still  to  be  as  great  a  favorite  as  ever.  She  performs 
once  or  twice  each  week^  and  when  her  name  is  on 
the  bills,  all  barricades  are  up,  the  orchestra  is  cleared, 
and  you  may  see  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  much  of 
the  elegance,  and  taste,  and  best  intelligence  of  the 
capital. 
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Whatever  may  be  said -of  the  drama  decayed  in 
England,  surely  there  could  be  desired  no  better  proof 
of  its  prosperous  condition  in  France,  than  is  furnished 
each  night  by  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  Not  disposed  to 
enter  into  denunciations  of  the  stage, — the  stage,  with- 
out which,  the  finest  literature  of  Greece,  and  modem 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  France,  and  even 
England  would  have  been  unwritten, — ^I  rejoice  to  find 
the  drama,  though  down  every  where  else,  still  flour- 
ishing in  France.  It  is  flourishing,  because  it  is  one 
great  centre  of  public  thought,  and  criticism  and  of 
general  resort.  It  is  flourishing  because,  though  it  re- 
veals much  that  is  insignificant  and  exceptionable,  it  re- 
veals much  that,  intellectually  and  morally,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  It  has  in  its  continual  service,  four  hun- 
dred writers,  at  whose  head  are  Casimir  Delavigne, 
Victor  Hugo,  Eugine  Scribe  and  Alexander  Dumas. 
It  has  in  its  employ  one  thousand  actors,  many  of 
whom  have  had  no  equals  in  the  past.  It  has  twenty 
diflerent  vehicles  at  Paris,  and  for  patrons,  the  entire 
Parisian  population.*  These  remarks  do  not  embrace 
the  Provincial  theatres.  Of  these,  flourish  between 
thirty  and  forty.  At  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons  and 
Rouen,  they  are  in  very  high  condition.     They  are 

*  In  1836,  fifteen  Parisian  theatres  received  six  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  francs.  For  that  year,  the  receipts  of  the  Grand 
Opera  alone,  were  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs.  In  January  1837,  sixteen  theatres  received  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  francs. 
The  construction  of  two  new  theatres  is  now  in  contemplation. 
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not  only  centres  in  themselves,  but  schools  whence 
each  year  proceed  forth  the  educated,  to  try  their  for- 
tunes at  the  grand  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

The  highest  state  of  any  stage  would  be,  the  fre- 
quent creation  of  good  original  dramas,  and  their 
finished  representation  before  refined  and  intelligent 
houses.  Such  combination  rarely  occurs.  The  times 
which  witness  the  best  dramatists,  do  not  always  wit- 
ness the  best  actors.  When  a  play  is  only  tDrittefL,  it 
is  but  half  done.  The  acting  thereof  remains.  If  that 
acting  be  bad,  the  play  awaits  its  fame, — except  at  the 
salon.  *■  The  glorious  dramatic  era  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,^  is  a  phrase  enclosing  as  much  falsehood  as 
truth.  The  miserable  theatres  and  acting  of  that  time, 
would  now  be  hardly  endured.  Were  Shakspeare 
known  through  no  superior  vehicles  to  those  original 
ones,  his  name  would  indeed  have  been  great,  but  only 
great  as  it  is  in  Germany, — to  the  literary  few.  The 
vehicles  in  France  are  in  very  perfect  condition.  The 
audiences  are  often  numerous  and  select',  and  when  I 
add  that  the  Icust  few  years  have  witnessed  a  creation, 
among  other  excellences,  of  the  '  Bertrand  et  Raton,^ 
'  L-Ecole  des  Vieillards,'  and  '  Don  Juan  d'Autriche,' 
you  may  well  infer,  that  the  present  French  stage  ap- 
proximates unusually  near,  to  the  ideal  combination 
just  above  indicated. 

France  is  yet  less  in  full  developement,  than  in 
happy  progress.  She  likes  to  be  contemplated,  not  as 
at  her  national  perihelion ;  rather  as  swiftly  approach- 
ing thereunto.    She  looks  not  back,  as  do  Italy  and 
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Spain,  to  eras  in  the  past,  when  her  power  and  glory 
were  at  their  loftiest  points.  Such  condition  she  as- 
pires to  in  the  Future.  There  wait  her  destinies. 
Her  energies  are  yet,  she  tells  us,  but  partially  re- 
vealed. I  believe  that  her  theatrical  energies  are  in 
their  highest  state.  Their  encouragements  are  loud 
on  every  side.  Their  political  restrictions  are  few. 
The  future  may  see  additions  to  the  French  stage. 
It  will  also  see  abstractions  therefrom.  That  stage,  I 
apprehend,  will  rather  descend,  than  mount  above  its 
present  lofty  level. 
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EXPOSITION    OF   ART   AT    THE    LOUVRE,    IN   1837. 

The  Exposition  now  being  made,  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  at  the  Louvre,  I  wish  to  notice  as  evidence 
of  the  present  state  of  these  arts  in  France.  Indeed, 
it  furnishes  thereof  the  only  evidence.  In  several 
large  cities  of  the  kingdom, — ^at  Rouen  and  Lyons,— 
are  galleries  of  old  paintings  and  sculpture.  In  none 
of  them,  however,  is  there  an  annual  exposition, — an 
annual  exposition  of  works  executed  in  the  present 
time.  In  this  respect,  does  France  much  differ  from 
her  neighbor  across  the  channel.  I  last  summer  wit- 
nessed exhibitions  of  new  paintings,  not  only  at  the 
Somerset  House  in  London,  but  likewise  at  many  of 
the  provincial  towns  in  England, — at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, York,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Pans  ia 
not  only  the  sole  centre  of  French  fashion,  politics, 
science,  music,  and  literature  ;  but,  moreover,  of 
French  painting  and  sculpture.  Hors  de  Paris^  paint 
de  saJut,  I  wish,  however,  here  to  say,  that  while 
Great  Britain  has  within  her  limits  some  hundred 
princely  mansions,  enriched  by  very  admirable  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  she  has  yet  no  great 
cehtral  National  Grallery.  France,  on  the  contrary, 
has  her  central  Louvre  richly  thronged,  but  no  private 
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chateaus  adorned  with  art.  Marshal  Soult  has,  indeed, 
a  very  fine  collection  of  paintings,  one  half  whereof 
he  stole  from  Spain.  A  splendid  collection  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  in  numher  one  hundred,  is  now 
offered  for  sale.  Count  Sommariva  has  a  residence 
on  the  Boulevards,  containing  a  few  visitahle  works  of 
art.  The  aristocratical  Count  Portales  also  possesses 
a  few  pieces,  which  he  delights  to  show,  chiefly  to  the 
Legitimatists.  Thus  closes  the  meagre  catalogue  of 
private  pictorial  galleries  in  France.  HerCy  art  is 
hand  in  hand  with  government ;  in  England,  with 
wealthy  noblemen.  Here,  government  opens  wide 
the  Louvre's  doors  to  a  promiscuous  thronging  in  of 
all  the  French  people ;  in  Great  Britain  the  practice 
is  quite  otherwise. 

Artistical  exhibitions  are  no  new  events  for  this 
metropolis.  Their  history  goes  back  at  least  to  1699, 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  reign  were  held  two. 
During  the  regency,  there  was  none.  Twenty-four 
took  place  under  Louis  XV.  Under  Louis  XVI.  nine ; 
a  like  number  in  the  time  of  the  republic ;  during  the 
empire,  five ;  four  under  Louis  XVIII. ;  one  under 
Charles  X. ;  and  this,  which  was  opened  on  the  first 
of  March,  1837,  makes  the  sixth  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  This,  therefore,  is  numbered  the  sixtieth 
exhibition.  It  is  the  latest  chapter  in  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  French  art.  It  consists  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  paintings — one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  pieces  of  sculpture— sixty-one  engravings — 
thirty-«ix  lithographs — and  thirty-seven  architectural  de- 
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signs ; — in  all,  two  thousand  and  thirty  works,  hj  one 
thousand  and  seventy-one  artists,  of  whom  one  hun« 
dred  and  eighty-one  are  females.  The  whole  number 
of  works  offered  for  exhibition,  was  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty,  whereof  one  thousand  five  hundred 
were  by  the  committee  rejected.  In  1836,  were  ex- 
hibited two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
works,  by  one  thousand  and  seventy  artists,  including 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  women.  In  1835,  the 
pieces  numbered  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty*seven 
artists,  whereof  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  fe- 
males. 

The  first  thing  I  particularly  noticed  when,  three 
weeks  since,  I  joined  the  multitudinous  crowd  advan* 
cing,  beneath  the  large  portal  of  the  Louvre,  into  the 
galleries  above,  was  the  universal  freedom  of  admis- 
sion. No  fee  was  demanded.  I  think  that  in  this 
feature,  the  French  are  far  before  the  English.  At 
not  one  of  last  year's  art-exhibitions  in  Great  Britain^ 
could  admission  be  obtained  without  paying  money 
therefor.  The  fee  was  indeed  small  for  the  wealthy, 
but  large  for  the  unwealthy.  One  consequence  was, 
that  never,  at  those  exhibitions,  was  to  be  seen  a  class 
of  observers,  corresponding  to  those  I  have  more  than 
once  jostled  at  the  Louvre.  They  were  gentlemen 
in  natty  coats  and  white  kids,  gallanting  soft  ladies  in 
plumes.  The  people  were  never  there.  Those  paint- 
ings were  brought  to  bear  upon  individuals,  who  least 
needed  their  refining  and  civilizing  influence.    John 
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Bull  likes  to  palaver  about  the  schoolmaster^s  being 
abroad.  There  is  yet  abroad  in  John  Bull's  heart  but 
little  of  the  spirit  implied  within  that  saying, — a  spirit 
which  demands  the  flinging  wide  asunder  all  doors, 
that  may  lead  to  the  education  and  civilization  of  the 
people.  To  much  that  would  enlarge,  elevate,  and  re- 
fine in  England,  neither  love  nor  money  can  secure 
access.  But  there  are  a  great  many  worthy  sights 
and  sounds,  which  love  will  permit  the  enjoyment  of, 
if  one  only  have  money.  Who  possesses  not  said  dust, 
must  stand  aloof.  I  recall  several  instances  in  this 
way.  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  contains  fine  sculp- 
ture, and  many  things  worth  enjoying.  To  see  up  St. 
Paul's,  the  various  authorized  charges  amount  to  near 
seventy  cents.  Westminster  Abbey  may  not  be  en- 
joyed, for  less  than  the  regular  fee  of  thirty  cents.  To 
visit  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  you 
must  not  only  pay  a  shilling,  but  likewise  present  a 
written  permission  from  some  member  of  the  so- 
ciety.*    Contrast  this  last  narrow  and  truly  English 

*  This  ezdnaionary  system  is  made  imperative  by  a  feature 
in  certain  classes  of  the  English  population,  to  which  1  think 
flhould  hardly  be  applied  so  ferociously  descriptive  a  word,  as 
that  once  given  it  by  a  Frenchman, — brutaliti»  When  last 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Zo51ogical  Society,  in  Regent's  Park, 
London,  I  inquired  why  these  gardens  were  not,  as  was  the 
Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  open  to  all  the  public,— why  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  member's  ticket  of  permission,  in  order  to 
visit  them  ?  I  was  answered,  that  the  society's  object  in  this, 
was  to  prevent  an  entrance  of  improper  persons, — that  is,  of 
persons  who  might  wantonly  injure  the  plants,  or  worry  the 
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deportment,  with  the  large  and  liheral  bounty,  where* 
with  is  opened  wide  to  all  the  world,  the  Parbian  Gar- 
den of  Plants, — itself  a  little  world  of  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  and  zoology.  I  shall  suggest  to  these,  but 
one  more  contrast.     Where,  in  England,  can  you  find 

animab.  I  afterwards  visited  the  admirable  Zoologrical  Gardens 
at  Liverpool.  A  ticket  of  admission  was  there  indispensable. 
By  merely  giving  a  ragged  lunner  at  the  gate  sixpence,  I  was 
in  five  minutes  presented  with  one.  There  were  some  twenty 
or  thirty  persons,  lounging  through  various  parts  of  the  gar- 
dens. Here  and  there  a  plant  was  by  some  curious  individual, 
touched,  and  even  handled ;  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  wherein 
were  caged  hyenas  and  wolves,  I  saw  two  sturdy  Englishmen, 
fiercely  punching  at  them  with  canes,  their  coat-flaps  actually 
parted  over  their  broad  bottoms,  in  the  intensity  of  their  efforts, 
while  on  adjacent  walls  were  to  be  seen  the  neglected  words ; — 
*  Please  not  to  worry  the  animals ' — '  Gentlemen  are  most  par- 
ticularly requested  not  to  tease  the  animals.'  A  rather  singular 
illustration  of  danger  in  leaving  certain  of  the  English  un- 
guarded among  objects  of  curiosity,  was  recently  furnished  to 
me  by  Mrs.  Oourt,  the  excellent  lady  who  at  Stratford  on  Avon, 
shows  to  strangers  the  room  in  which  Shakspeare  was  bom. 
Excellent  Mrs.  Court  informed  me, — and  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing like  moisture  in  her  eye  as  she  gave  the  story, — that  but 
a  few  days  before,  sixteen  young  females ,  apparently  firom  some 
boarding  school,  visited  the  chamber,  and  desiring,  as  they  said, 
to  study  out  the  names  and  queer  remarks  here  and  there 
scratched  over  its  walls,  told  Mrs.  C.  that  they  should  stay 
some  time,  that  she  need  not  remain  with  them,  but  might  go 
below  about  her  quiet  business  of  knitting.  Mrs.  C.  in  confident 
simplicity,  followed  their  suggestion.  In  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  young  females  descended,  and  presenting  Mrs.  C.  a 
half  crown,  took  their  leave.  A  short  time  after  their  depart- 
ure, Mrs.  C.  walked  up  into  the  chamber,  and  what  was  her 
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any  thing  like  the  two  hundred  free  and  learned. pro- 
fessors at  the  Sorhonne,  the  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine,  at  the  royal  college  of  France,  and  other 
places,  .lecturing  daily  on  most  useful  themes  to  M 
who  may  please  to  listen  ?  For  such,  will  you  search 
that  kingdom  throughout,  in  vain.  So  noble  a  system 
for  popularizing,  or,  if  the  Englishman  please,  for 
vulgarizing  knowledge,  would  be  in  little  harmony 
with  Great  Britain^s  aristocratical  institutions,  linked 
as  they  are  with  gentle  blood  and  gentler  gold.  I 
must  do  justice,  however.  The  subject  of  these  ex- 
orbitant charges,  whereby  much  of  the  beautiful  in  art 

Burprise,  on  looking  towards  the  wooden  mantel,  to  find  that  a 
huge  piece  had  been  broken,  or  rather  pried  off  therefrom,  and 
taken  away.  'How  they  could  have  done  it,'  aaid  the  grieved 
old  lady,  *  I  cannot  possibly  conceive.'  Twenty  more  such 
depredations  as  that,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  pil- 
grim-curiosity, of  the  little  room  in  which  the  great  dramatist 
was  bom.  That  certain  classes  of  the  English, — ^to  say  nothing 
of  certain  Americans,  about  whom  let  silence  on  this  subject 
be  preserved,  for  silence  may  here  be  more  significant  than 
words, — are  more  disposed  to  de&ce  national  works  and  to 
finger  objects  of  art,  than  like  classes  upon  the  continent,  b,  in 
my  single  opinion,  tru^.  And  yet,  in  striking  a  balance  be- 
tween propensities  of  this  description,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  upon  the  continent,  a  little  stricter  govern- 
mental supervision  over  objects  of  curiosity  than  in  England. 
The  fountains  are  well  guarded,  the  galleries  are  so  guarded, 
and  I  think  that  few  royal  or  noble  resorts  can  on  the  continent 
be  found,  through  which  the  stranger  may  pass  unwatched,  as 
into  Hampton  Court  he  may  pass  beneath  words  indicating  that 
<  what  is  left  open  for  public  enjoyment,  is  entrusted  to  public 
protection. 
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and  the  useful  in  knowledge,  is  made  inaccesaibie  to 
the  multitude,  is  entering  the  minds  of  certain  intelli- 
gent Englishmen.  A  report  thereon  was  last  year 
made  to  Parliament, — a  report  in  which  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Church  were  cited  as  I  have 
cited  them,  and  in  which  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
French  to  the  English  in  matter  of  design^  was  justly 
attributed  in  part,  to  the  free  and  universal  access  of 
the  former,  to  exhibitions  like  this  which  I  have  again 
to-day  visited.  I  must  still  do  justice  and  say,  that 
the  spirit  of  that  report  seemed  to  contemplate,  not  so 
much  a  refinement  and  enlightenment  of  the  general 
English  people,  as  an  improvement  in  the  design  for. 
calicoes. 

The  throngs  at  the  Louvre  are  still  immense.  The 
twentieth  day's  exhibition  witnesses  no  abatement. 
On  five  days  of  the  week,  the  rooms  are  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
On  Saturdays,  the  doors  are  open  only  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  tickets.  Sunday  is 
almost  exclusively  for  the  country  people,  and  those 
who,  more  than  on  any  other  day,  are  then  emanci- 
pated from  toil.  On  that  day,  within  those  walls  is  a 
perfect  tohu-bohu.  Go  there,  however,  if  you  would 
see  how  wide  is  the  sympathy  for  art  in  France.  Go 
there,  moreover,  if  you  would  see  the  most  vilianously 
flat  and  stupid  visages,  which  any  peasantry  of  any 
nation  in  Europe  can  present.  The  contrasts  between 
Sundays  and  Saturdays,  are  appreciable  by  more  than 
one  sense.     On  the  former  day,  do  you  see  queer  cos* 
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tuxnes  instead  of  elegant  fashions ;.  you  hear  a  terrihle 
patois  instead  of  ^ood  French ;  and  you  smell  garlic 
instead  of  btto-of-rose. 

The  idea  which  my  first  general  examination  of  the 
paintings.  leil,  was,  that  the  committee  had  not  been 
sufiiciently  fastidious,  and  that,  instead  of  rejecting  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pieces,  they  should  have  re- 
jected two  thousand  five  hundred.  There  would  still 
have  remained  eight  hundred  compositions,  as  types  of 
French  painting  in  1837.  One  thousand  pieces  of 
most  contemptible  character,  if  not  in  design,  surely 
in  coloring,  would  have  been  given  over  to  a  proper 
obscurity,  and  their  authors  would  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  intenser  toil  in  future,  or  to  some  other  voca- 
tion for  which  nature  and  influences  have  better  fitted 
them.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  large,  and  undis- 
criminating  admission  into  the  honors  of  a  two  months^ 
exposition  at  the  Louvre,  is  an  injury  not  perhaps  so 
much  to  French  art,  or  to  genuine  French  artists,  as 
to  those  young  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  who, 
still  aspirmg,  are  still  without  a  genius  for  pictorial  art. 

But  of  those  eight  hundred  paintings  so  selected,  I, 
as  a  travelling  observer,  desiring  to  study  only  the 
legitimate  types  of  the  time,  cannot  note  even  one 
hundred, — ^nay,  not  fifty -^ — as  entitled  to  such  consid- 
eration. I  cannot  believe  that,  two  ages  hence,  more 
than  this  small  number  will  be  appealed  to  and  read, 
as  illustrations  of  the  present.  All  else  will  have  van- 
ished from  public,  and  perhaps  from  private  eyes  and 
thought.    What  wastes  of  time,  and  powers  misap- 

YOL.   II.  H 
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^lied !  A  vague  hankering  after  notoriety,  fed  by  an 
ignorant  appreciation  of  the  true  alms  and  ends  of  ait, 
hurries  hundreds  to  the  canvass.  As  the  press  is  daily 
oveiflooded  with  trashy  works  from  the  pen,  so  is,  this 
year,  the  Louvre  overtenanted  by  most  characterieas, 
and  half*begotten  ofispring  of  the  pencil. 

The  great  subjects  embodied  in  these  multitudioous 
pieces  are,  the  religious,  the  historical,  portraits,  and 
landscape.  Sacred  themes  are  deemed  the  highest 
themes  of  picUMriai  art.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated,  the  manner  in  which  when  treated,  they 
are  appreciated, — these  are  the  great  tests  of  the 
painter  and  of  the  painter's  beholders.  So  far  as  tl»e 
quantity  of  religious  subject  is  concerned,  I  think  it 
is  quite  large  enough.  The  Salon  contains  thereon, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pictures.  Of 
these,  the  first  that  may  warrant  your  long  examina* 
tion  is  a  St  Cecilia,  by  Paul  Delaroche, — Paul  Delap 
roche,  a  name  much  illustrious  among  French  paint* 
eiB.  Had  I  seen  no  other  composition  of  his  than 
this,  I  should  have  declared  him  modelled  after  the 
earliest  Florentine  masters.  I  should  have  set  him 
down  as  a  pupil  of  Cimabue  or  of  Giotto.  This  paint- 
ing has  just  so  much  of  them,  as  Paul  Delaroche  could 
possibly  interblend  with  his  owm  original  genius.  St. 
Cecilia  is  represented,  with  her  right  hand  touching 
a  little  organ  held  by  two  angels,  who  join  their  voioes 
to  its  music.  Her  expression  is  of  course  heavenly ; 
and  heavenly  too  is  that  of  the  angels.  Exceeding 
delicacy  of  finish  is  here,  as  indeed  in  aU  the  works  of 
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Mb  artist,  every  where  yisible.  The  down-hanging 
left  hand  of  the  faint,  is  a  model  of  sweetness  and 
heauty. 

The  painting  of  a  religious  theme,  next  worthy  of 
notice,  is  by  Edward  Bendemann  of  Berlin.  And 
here  I  may  insert,  that  the  German  pictorial  art  is  this 
year  partially  represented  at  the  Louvre,  by  works  of 
Bendemann,  Begas,  Lessing,  and  Winterhalter.  It  is 
somewhat  to  be  regretted,  that  productions  from  those 
superior  artists,  Overbeck  and  Cornelius,  are  not  to  be 
seen.  The  English  school,  moreover,  is  quite  unrep- 
resented; as  is  likewise  the  present  Italian.  The 
painting  of  Bendemann  alluded  to,  represents  Jeremiah 
seated  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  He  leans  contem- 
platively upon  his  left  hand.  Around  him  are  broken 
arches,  and  columns,  and  children  in  death,  and  moth- 
ers bewailing  them.  Behind,  ascends  smoke  from  the 
doomed  city.  This  picture  ranks  among  the  first  in 
the  Salon.  We  pass  to  the  Oath  of  the  Hussite,  by 
Lessing.  It  represents  one  of  the  disciples  of  Huss, 
swearing  to  be  true  to  the  principles  of  his  master. 
That  energy,  and  life,  and  determined  fierceness  in 
face  and  attitude,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  in  gesture,  be- 
speak in  their  creator  no  ordinary  power.  Near  this 
is  the  Christ,  of  Ary  Schefier.  It  represents  our  Sa- 
viour healing  the  broken-hearted,  preaching  deliver- 
ance to  captives,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  Of  these 
difierent  classes,  representatives  are  thronged  about 
him.     Among  the  captives  may  be  recognised  a  head 
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of  Tasso,  surrounded  with  a  laurel  garland.  This 
painting  has  great  merit,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  in 
the  highest  category  of  l^ose  on  sacred  themes.  I 
shall  not  enumerate  any  others.  My  plan  does  not 
permit  me  to  descend  among  those  composing  the 
second,  and  third,  and  even  the  fourth  classes.  I 
may,  however,  here  say,  that  having  been  informed 
that  the  great  German  designer,  Retzsch,  had  sent  a 
picture  to  the  Salon,  I  anxiously  searched  it  out  It  is 
a  diminutive  thing,  and  represents  Christ,  as  an  infant 
reading.  I  regret  to  say  it  has  small  merit.  In  no 
part  *of  it  could  I  discern  that  genius,  which  sketched 
the  marvellous  illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  of  Schiller, 
and  of  Goethe^s  Faust. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  historical  pieces,  there 
is  a  large  number  whose  subject  is  taken  from  the 
middle  ages ;  several  illustrate  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  session  on  the  Ninth  Thermidor  speaks  for  the 
Revolution;  the  Empire  is  represented  very  abund* 
andy;  and  three  or  four  works  remind  you  of  the 
Restoration,  and  the  present  dynasty.  In  this  depart- 
ment, the  battle-pieces  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  possess  singular  merit  Among  the  finest  is 
one  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  It  represents  St  Louis  de- 
feating the  English,  at  the  bridge  of  Taillebourg.  This 
canvass  is  all  alive  with  impetuosity,  and  most  fierce 
thought  It  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  Salon,  whose 
repeated  examination  reveals  ever  new  and  profounder 
beauties.  The  action  of  St  Louis,  as  leaning  from 
his  charger,  he  fleshes  his  war-axe  in  a  sturdy  English- 
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man,  is  given  with  terrible  truth.  The  battle  of  Tol- 
biac  gained  by  Clovis,  from  the  pencil  of  Ary  Scheffer, 
gathers  daily  about  it  the  amateurs,  and  also  the  popu- 
lar lookers  on.  There  is  another  piece  by  Victor 
Schnetz,  representing  Count  Eudes  raising  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  886,  which  reveals  great  genius  in  this  sphere. 
I  shall  not  describe  that  immense  canvass,  fifleen  by 
eighteen  feet,  whereon  is  seen  the  Battle  of  Wagram, 
with  Napoleon  in  the  front  ground ;  nor  tweoty  other 
smaller  pieces,  in  which  a  portion  of  that  warrior's 
doings  are  recorded.  Nor  need  I  stop  long  before  the 
Siege  of  Yorktown,  by  Coudor,  in  which  is  little  to  be 
praised,  save  the  fine  face  of  Washington.  I  pass  to 
the  two  master-pieces  of  the  exposition,  by  Paul  Dela- 
roche.  In  one,  is  the  Earl  of  Strafford  represented, 
as  stopping  on  his  way  to  punishment,  beneath  a 
window  of  the  prison  of  Laud,  and  asking  for  the 
benediction  and  prayers  of  the  Archbishop.  Out 
through  the  iron  bars  of  that  window,  extend  the 
arms  of  the  old  man,  while  he  calls  down  upon  the 
Earl,  blessings  from  heaven.  In  the  other  painting,  is 
seen  Charles  I.  insulted  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 
One  of  those  ungracious  miscreants,  is  puffing  smoke 
into  the  face  of  the  fallen  monarch.  The  expression 
upon  that  face  is  admirable  beyond  all  praise.  It  con- 
tains several  meanings.  You  see  therein  resignation, 
and  also  pity,  and  also  a  slight  shadow  of  contempt  at 
the  insolence  of  the  ruffian,  and  mingled  with  all,  the 
dignified  self-possession  of  a  wronged  king.  I  am  not 
oflen  much  moved  by  paintings,  and  yet  I  must  confess 
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that  here  was  a  pathetic  power  of  eye  and  feature, 
that  took  me  captive  completely.  Several  soldiers  are 
round  about,  shouting  and  drinking;  and  leaning 
against  a  column,  at  a  short  distance,  is  the  form  of 
Cromwell  himself,  a  silent  spectator  of  this*  unworthy 
scene.  He  does  not  gloat  over  the  fall  of  pride  and 
power  before  him.  His  face  is  rather  gloomy  and 
contemplative,  and  still  within  it,  may  you  see  the 
triumph  of  one  who  has  humbled  a  foe.  Upon  these 
pieces  alone,  might  Paul  Delaroche's  fame  be  based, 
and  be  securely  based.  No  one,  after  having  studied 
them,  can  question  his  right  to  the  highest  place  among 
the  living  painters  of  France.  It  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  quite  impossible,  to  characterize  by  i^y  general 
terms  the  historical  paintings  of  this  exhibition.  They 
have  hardly  any  qualities  in  common.  They  consti- 
tute no  school.  The  works  are  various,  as  the  various 
fancies,  and  tastes  and  inspirations  of  the  artists.  Not 
lying  within  my  plan  to  speak  more  critically  or  mi- 
'  nutely  about  them,  I  pass  to  the  portraits.  Of  these, 
the  Salon  contains  at  least  four  hundred.  Excluding 
therefrom  fifty,  I  do  not  think  a  more  wretched  collec- 
tion could  well  be  got  together.  Whether  the  portraits 
be  accurate  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  look  upon 
them  as  works  of  art  merely.  They  do  not  so  often 
appear  stiff,  as  very  miserably  colored.  They  remind 
one  of  those  portraits,  sometimes  hung  up  in  drawing* 
rooms  upon  the  stage ;  or  rather  of  those  stage-artists 
seen  in  broad  sunlight,  with  their  complexions  washed 
of  rouge.  They  perpetually  disclose  evidences  of  haste. 
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Where  among  them  can  you  find  the  careful  and  elaho- 
mte  finish  of  Titian  ?  Want  of  care,  want  of  patience, 
want  not  merely  of  genius,  hut  of  talent, — these  are 
the  features  which  offend  you  momently,  in  this  repre- 
sentative of  present  art.  The  portraits  seem  to  have 
been  manufactured  on  most  mercenary  contract  A 
few  of  them,  howeyer,  stand  above  this  description. 
And  yet  these  few  reveal  no  very  high  genius  for  por- 
trait painting,  in  the  Salon  of  1837. 

The  landscapes  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  good.  Giroux  has  presented  a  view  of 
the  Alps,  abounding  in  character.  A  pastoral  scene, 
by  Marilhat,  may  well  fix  your  attention.  There  are 
several  other  pieces  which  do  no  dishonor  to  nature, 
and  there  are  several  others  which  outrage  her  abomi- 
nably. They  are  pieces  which,  so  far  from  being  an 
idealization  of  nature,  are  not  even  copies  of  her, — 
no,  nor  copies  of  copies.  Such  villanous  skies  and 
clouds,  and  such  immovable  streams ;  forests  so  flung 
together,  and  hills  and  valleys  so  mistakable,  these  for 
those,  never  yet  came  from  the  imagination  of  nature, 
nor  the  imagination  of  rational  man.  Where  could 
these  artists  have  picked  up  the  elements  of  their  com- 
positions ?  Not  surely  in  those,  sources,  whence  came 
the  fine  inspiration  of  Poussin.  Surprising  it  is,  that 
with  nature^s  broad  volume  fully  outspread  before 
them,  so  few  of  Frenchmen  can  ever  read  her  aright, 
I  deem  the  landscapes,  and  that  multitude  of  small 
pieces  which  may  be  classed  under  the  word  '  views,' 
as  quite  the  least  satisfactory  specimens  I  have  ever 
seen. 
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Of  animaUy  there  are  twenty-fiye  or  thirty  represent- 
ations. Those  by  Brascasset  are  very  admirable.  A 
fight  of  bulls  from  his  pencil,  is  a  gem.  Of  game, 
the  Salon  has  but  a  few  indifferent  pictures  ;  and  so  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  In  my  wanderings  through  the  hall, 
I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  spy  out  the  horrid,  I 
wished  to  know  if  this  year's  exhibition  of  French  pic- 
torial art  was  tainted,  as  the  present  French  dramatic 
is  said  to  be,  by  scenes  of  blood  and  vengeance.  I 
must  say  that  the  battle  pieces  abounded,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  with  all  quantities  of  bodies,  dead  and  haggard. 
Besides  them,  I  noticed  only  three  pieces  peculiar  in 
this  respect.  Two  were  of  shipwrecks  and  their  results 
— slowly-consuming  hunger,  and  tiger-visaged  savages 
yelling  over  naked  women  and  children.  The  eye 
surveys  them  for  a  moment,  and  turns  away  in  disgust 
and  horror.  Does  the  wide  circumference  of  legitimate 
art,  spiritualizing  and  refining  as  it  is,  embrace  such 
influences  as  these  ?  There  is  a  third  large  piece,  before 
which  visiters  are  accustomed  to  pause,  smile  faintly, 
and  walk  on.  It  represents  a  man,  conscience-tortured 
in  a  dream.  There  he  writhes,  half-denuded.  Down 
from  above,  dashes  at  his  breast,  a  hideous  fiend  armed 
with  snakes.  Several  other  fiends  seem  to  eat  him 
quite,  with  their  eyes  of  vengeance.  Around  him,  are 
grouped  victims  of  his  ambition  and  his  lust,  among 
whom  is  chiefly  seen  a  livid  female,  holding  at  the 
sinner,  a  naked  and  abortive  infant.  No  doubt,  a  virtu- 
ous moral  was  at  the  centre  of  the  painter's  heart.  The 
combination  for  embodying  it,  however,  is  altogether 
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sayage,  and  looks  quite  too  grim  and  terrible,  even  for 
the  blood-thirsty  eyes  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  I  could 
find  but  one  representation,  in  the  way  of  suicide. 
The  life-discontented  is  standing  under  a  sombre  arch 
of  one  of  the  Parisian  bridges.  The  Morgue  lowers  in 
the  dim  distance.  The  death-plunge  is  about  to  be 
made.  No  motive  for  the  deed  can  easily  be  detected. 
But  for  some  redness  of  the  face,  and  a  certain  round- 
ness of  stomach,  you  might,  without  great  wrong,  pro- 
nounce the  culprit  none  other  than  the  artist  himself, 
inflicting  a  deserved  penalty  for  the  perpetration  of  such 
an  abominable  picture. 

Walking  through  the  long  Egyptian  Hall,  a  flight  of 
stairs  conducts  you  down  into  the  apartment  for  sculp- 
ture. Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pieces,  fifty 
are  busts.  With  the  exception  of  Monsieur  Dupont,  by 
Etex,  and  a  few  others,  they  may  be  said  to  lack  in  that 
finish  of  detail,  without  which  nothing  worthy  of  per- 
manence can  be  achieved.  The  works  in  plaster  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  several  in  bronze.  The  former 
are  exhibited  partly  for  public  criticism,  to  be  applied 
to  the  forth-coming  figures  in  marble.  A  Minerva  is 
there,  of  the  most  shabby  and  villanous  description ; 
and  at  its  side  is  a  pirate  outlooking  upon  the  sea,  by 
Menard,  which  for  fierce  intentness  of  look  and  attitude, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  room.  In  bronze,  is 
seen  the  sitting  figure  of  Boieldieu,  by  Dantan  the 
younger.  It  was  executed  after  an  order  from  the  city 
of  Rouen,  one  of  whose  halls  it  is  to  decorate.  The 
great  composer  \b  represented  as  in  some  musical  inspi^^ 
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ration.     It  is  a  composition  of  much  merit     Of  the 
■tatues  in  marble,  a  few  will  detain  you.    And  first, 
wedge  yourself,  if  you  can,  through  the  crowd  that 
perpetually  throngs  around  the  nymph  Salmacis,  by 
Bosio.     This  is  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  at  the  Ex* 
position.    The  nymph  is  represented  rising  from  the 
earth.     She  half  leans  upon  her  left  arm,  while  her 
right  disencumbers  her  foot,  of  some  flower  or  leaf. 
The  expression  of  face  is  surpassingly  sweet.     It  is 
innocence  ten  times  purged.     The  execution  of  the 
statue  is  delicate  and  complete,  in  all  subordinate  parts. 
Baron  Bosio  has  caught,  and  here  embodied,  something 
of  the  classic  spirit.     Departing,  the  image  dwells  upon 
the  memory,  and  you  return,  and  re-return.     Here  is 
a  statue,  in  coarse  French  marble,  of  Talma,  medi* 
tating  out  a  character.     It  is  by  David.    The  actor  is 
sitting,  almost  denuded,  in  a  Boman  chair.    The  piece 
is  surely  wrought  with  great  skill ;  but  I  do  not  see 
therein  the  contemplation,  deep  and  intense,  for  which 
I  had  prepared  myself.     I  was  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  forehead,  and  adjustment  of  hair,  to  those 
in  portraits  of  Napoleon.     Near  by,  is  a  statue  of  the 
Regent,  by  Bra.     I  notice  it,  only  on  account  of  the 
elaborate  finish  of  the  robes.     The  French  are  nice  m 
matters  of  old,  as  well  as  modem  costume.    They  are 
delighted  with  this  instance.     Who,  among  them,  cares 
for  the  fa^  of  the  Regent  ?     Those  fieurs-de-liB,  scat- 
tered over  his  magnificent  mantle,  are  perfect  in  the 
minutest  point.     Here  is  a  statue  of  Greneral  Foy,  as 
an  orator.     It  is  in  citizen-dress,  even  to  the  very  boot^ 
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Straps.  It  lias  completed  my  dislike  of  statues,  with 
face  in  the  inspiration  of  either  poetry  or  eloquencOt 
while  legs,  and  bodies,  and  necks  are  pinched  about  in 
the  common  Rue-de-Rivoli  costume,  or  fashion  of  the 
time.  Husson  has  impressively  represented  an  angel, 
offering  to  heaven  a  repentant  sinner.  The  angel 
looks  upwards  in  solemn  trust,  and  seldom,  surely, 
was  penitence  more  feelingly*  chiseled,  than  in  the 
hatf-prostrate  figure  of  the  sinner  imploring  before  her. 
I  next  notice  a  group  by  Paul  Lemoyne.  It  is  colossal. 
It  represents  Medea  rushing  in  blind  horror  from  her 
slain  children.  Her  visage  abounds  in  most  foul  and 
fiendish  expression.  Her  hair  is  tied  in  a  terrific  knot 
over  her  forehead.  Her  right  hand  clasps  a  dagger. 
Her  children  lie  corpses  at  her  feet  She  leans 
furiously  forward  ,^and  seems  to  behold  some  victim 
Jason,  in  the  distance.  Having  secured  whatever 
enthusiasm  the  group  was  capable  of  exciting,  I  took 
to  criticism.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  living 
Medea,  however  jealous  she  might  be,  could  not  possi- 
bly have  leaned  so  far  forward,  without  going  over. 
A  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 
must  have  touched  the  earth  far,  very  far  out  from  the 
base.  Near  this  group  is  a  seated  statue  by  Therasse. 
It  is  Cydippe  reading  these  words,  on  an  ivory  ball 
just  by  chance  picked  up : — *•  I  swear  by  Diana,  to  wed 
none  but  you,  Aconice.*  The  cunning  lover  had  de- 
vised this  trick,  to  entrap  the  refusing  maiden  into  an 
oath.  The  expression  on  her  face  is  neither  surprise 
at  the  joke,  nor  indignation,  nor  yet  pleasure.    You 
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see  a  sort  of  silly  grin,  which  brings  a  corresponding 
state  of  muscle  into  your  own  countenance.  And  now 
we  have  got  back  once  more  to  the  nymph  Salmacis. 
There  is  she  still,  half  prostrate,  yet  ever  on  the  eve 
of  rising.  There  is  the  same  captivating  innocence  in 
her  look,  and  though  stark  naked,  she  is  too  youthful 
and  too  pure  to  dream  of  any  harm  therein.  I  doubt 
not,  that  expression  will  there  survive  a  thousand  years. 
This  is  the  only  ideal,  truly  worthy  of  the  name,  in  all 
this  department  of  the  exhibition.  I  mention  no  other 
pieces  in  sculpture.  There  are,  hanging  about  the 
apartment,  several  ingeniously-carved  scenes  and  igia* 
ge8  in  wood,  wrought  by  that  same  returning  taste  to 
the  middle  ages,  which  appears  in  some  of  the  sculp- 
ture, in  many  of  the  paintings,  in  several  sketches  of 
ancient  architecture,  which  is  likewise  frequently  ex- 
hibited on  the  Parisian  stage  ;  and  is,  moreover,  evinc- 
ed in  numerous  historical  compositions,  daily  given 
forth  through  the  press. 

The  few  engravings^  and  fewer  lithographs  are  not 
particularly  worthy  of  description.  The  former,  it 
seems  to  me,  cannot  compare  with  specimens  at  Mu- 
nich and  Florence.  In  the  latter,  are  some  half  dozen 
pieces  of  good  execution.  An  effort  by  Noel,  taken 
from  Overbeck's  painting  of  Christ  surrounded  by  little 
children, 'approaches  nearer  to  fine  engraving,  than  any 
lithograph  I  have  ever  seen.  The  architectural  pieces 
are  mostly  made  up  of  designs  for  improving  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  They  are  here  exposed  to 
the  scrutinizing  judgment,  and  approval  of  the  Pa- 
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risians.  Several  plans  for  beautifying  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  seemed  to  me  distinguished  for  admirable 
taste. 

The  hour  of  four  has -now  arrived.  The  crimson- 
liveried  huissier,  in  chapeau-bras,  announces  that  the 
doors  of  the  Louvre  must  for  this  day  be  closed. 
What  are  the  general  impressions  lefl,  by  so  brief  ram- 
bles among  these  works  of  art  ?  France  has  a  very 
few  good  painters  and  sculptors.  She  has,  moreover, 
a  multitude  following  art,  who  could  do  no  worse  in 
another  sphere.  A  feeling  for  said  art  is  wide  among 
the  general  people.  The  present  Exposition  is  a  slight 
improvement  upon  that  in  1836.  This  practice  of 
exhibitions  is  useful  to  artists,  and  profitable  to  the 
people.  Their  increased  number  is  one  favorable 
commentary  upon  the  revolution  of  1830.*  The  im- 
pulses of  that  revolution,  which  have  so  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  action  in  other  departments,  may  still 
continue  to  operate  beneficially  in  this.  The  prospects 
for  art  in  France  are  not  discouraging. 
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ADIEUS    TO    PARIS. 

Oh !  Pwb  «l  to  ciU  m4i«! 
Pftris  6ft  la  lien  ■olenntl 
0&  le  tourbillon  «pMmin 
Toame  Mr  wi  centra  ttenMl ! 
Fontalaa  d*urnea  oteMte ! 
Mmmelle  fans  cewe  Inond^e 
Oft  poor  te  Dourrlr  de  I'idte 
VteoMBt  IM  |«ii4ntlom! 

VioToa  Hvoo. 


I  FIND  myself  in  a  post-chaise,  dashing  through  the 
Rue  Poissoniere,  on  my  route  to  Germany.  A  postil- 
ion, in  leathern  polished  hat,  and  snug  briefly-skirted 
coat,  with  his  buck-skinned  legs  half-buried  in  enor- 
mous boots,  cracks,  cracks,  cracks,  and  cracks  his 
whip,  as  he  bobs  up  and  down  upon  that  tough  Nor- 
mandy post-horse,  ^  perpendicular  as  a  prince.'  This 
is  certainly  a  very  delightful  mode  of  travel.  Hire  or 
purchase  a  carriage,  and  let  government  do  the  rest ; 
for  which,  of  course,  government  must  be  well  paid. 
Thus  may  you  start  when  you  please,  stop  when  you 
please,  and  between  such  starting  and  stopping,  be 
darted  onwards  to  your  destination,  in  the  galloping 
speed  of  an  English  stage-coach. 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  travel  in  France. 
One  is  by  the  Malle-Poste  contrived  for  three  personSt 
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and  the  other  by  Diligence.  The  fonner  is  resorted 
to,  in  cases  of  great  haste.  The  mail-stage  sweeps 
through  the  kingdom,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
a  rapidity  not  more  swiftly  to  be  embodied,  than  in  the 
phrase,  like  Jehu.  A  Diligence  is  the  vehicle  for  those 
who  dislike  the  expense  of  travelling  poste,  or  the 
body-bruising  speed  of  the  mail-stage.  A'  Diligence 
is  exceeding  clumsy  to  the  eye.  It  is,  however,  in- 
geniously contrived  to  meet  four  classes  of  purses.  In 
its  front  is  the  Coupee^  for  three  persons.  This  is  de- 
cidedly the  finest  compartment  Out  through  its  two 
sides  and  front,  you  may  survey  the  country.  It  has 
large  facilities  for  any  length  of  leg,  also  for  reading ; 
and  it  is  usually  furnished  with  a  mirror.  Right  be- 
hind the  couple,  is  the  Interieur  for  six.  Behind  the 
interieur,  is  the  Rotonde  for  nine.  High  up  aver  the 
coupee,  is  the  Banquette^  for  the  conducteur  and  two 
or'three  passengers,  behind  which  is  the  baggage,  and 
upon  which  is  usually  perched  a  little  barking,  and 
very  noisy  dog.  The  prices  of  these  different  compart- 
ments are  variously  graduated,  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits.  The  English  coach  has  but  two 
divisions, — outside  and  inside.  There  is  about  it  this 
anomaly, — ^the  inside  fare  is  twice  as  great  as  the  out- 
side, while  the  outside  seats  are,  at  least, -four  times 
more  desirable.  But  the  English  coach  assuredly  beats 
the  American,  whose  fare  for  outside  or  inside,  back 
seats  or  forward  seats,  is  all  in  conformity  with  the 
most  approved  levelling  principles,  exactly  the  same. 
The  Diligence  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Qm* 
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dueteur.  About  to  travel  with  him  from  Paris  to  Mar* 
seilles,  he  informs  you  that  his  vehicle  departs  at  eight 
o^clock  P.  M.  French  Diligences  almost  invariably 
commence  their  long  journeys  at  night.  They  travel 
ceaselessly  night  and  day,  and  they  generally  manage 
to  reach  their  destination  at  night.  The  comfort  of  a 
Diligence  delaying,  like  an  American  stage,  to  give 
passengers  the  enjoyment  of  a  night's  sleep,  would  to 
a  Frenchman  be  quite  ridiculous.  .Moreover,  you  must 
be  upon  the  spot^  at  the  moment  of  departure.  No 
Diligence  lumbers  about  the  city,  blowing  horns,  like 
*  an  American  coach,  stopping  at  this  and  that  house,  to 
wake  up,  or  pick  up  a  passenger.  Herein  has  the 
French  system  the  better  of  us.  But  we  have  the 
better  of  it  in  speed ;  for  the  Ditigence  plods  on  at  the 
dreary  pace  of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour ;  it  breakfasts 
sometimes  at  eight  and  sometimes  at  twelve ;  it  dines 
now  at  six  and  again  at  midnight ;  it  disturbs  your  <di- 
gestion ;  it  breaks  in  upon  your  repose,  and  when,  just 
at  daybreak,  you  have  arrived  at  Marseilles,  soul  and 
body  are  in  a  deplorable  state. 

But  here  has  my  post-chaise  reached  the  Baniere  de 
Pantin.  In  a  moment,  it  will  have  passed  the  gate. 
And  in  thus  leaving  Paris,  I  ask  myself,  why  is  it  parted 
from  with  some  regret  ?  Every  visiter  tries  to  assign 
reasons,  why  a  winter's  residence  in  this  metropolis  is 
one  of  the  most  captivating  in  the  world.  This  person 
discovers  its  charm  in  the  universal  freedom  of  deport- 
ment ;  that  in  the  large  system  of  public  amusements ; 
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and  another  in  the  frequency  and  easy  splendor  of  its 
private  gatherings.  Every  one,  of  course,  will  give  a 
reason  moulded  by  his  peculiar  predilections  and  asso- 
ciations, and  that  of  the  Italian  will  be  quite  different 
from  the  Englishman's.  If  I  were  asked,  why  to  me 
it  has  been  delightful,  I  should  answer,  chiefly  because 
within  its  narrow  walls,  are  centred  the  elements  of  a 
whole  nation.  At  Paris,  you  may  see  all  France.  Paris 
comprehended  is  France  comprehended.  The  French* 
man  of  the  metropolis,  is  the  Frenchman  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Here  is  a  condensation  which  you  may  seek 
London  for  in  vain.  There  is  an  exhaustless  variety, 
which  that  metropolis  possesses  not.  This  is  the  grand 
centre.  Here  is  the  government,  here  is  the  press ; 
here  are  art  and  science,  and  here,  is  the  fashion.  Up 
hither  turn  all  eyes  and  all  ambitions.  Here  is  the 
great  sphere  of  exhibition.  Who  has  not  flourished 
here,  is  provincial.  The  Parisian  tribunal  is  a  tribunal 
of  the  last  resort.  Who  has  failed  here,  has  failed  every 
where.  The  opinion  of  the  capital  is  peremptory  upon 
the  entire  kingdom.  The  capital  pulls  down  thrones, 
and  it  puts  them  up ;  and  France  submits  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  this  crowding  of  life,  which 
has  made  my  last  seven  months,  the  most  intense  of 
any  in  the  past.  Those  who  wish  to  study  French 
progress,  may  study  it  in  this  multitude  of  topics ;  and 
when  I  recall,  that  into  France  alone  of  all  continental 
kingdoms,  have  penetrated  the  principles  which  an 
American  deems  the  surest  pledges  of  national  advance? 
ment,  such  study  becomes  to  him  one  of  extfemest 
interest. 
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There  are,  however,  sources  here  for  the  gratification 
of  any  variety  of  taste.  Is  one  a  lover  of  music  ? 
Where  does  music  sound  so  delightfully,  and  so  cheaply  ? 
Do  you  enjoy  the  theatre  ?  Where  is  there  an  equally 
large,  and  various  system  for  your  enjoyment  ?  Are  you 
an  epicure  ?  The  world  has  no  eating  houses,  like  the 
first  rate  restaurants  of  Paris.  Do  you  affect  dancing  ? 
Surely,  there  is  more  dancing  in  Paris  on  one  winter's 
evening,  than  in  all  the  United  States  on  two.  Do  you 
like  elegant  soirees  ?  The  salons  of  Paris  abound  in 
them.  Would  you  study  human  nature  ?  Here  does  it 
show  itself  in  many  wondrous  forms.  Do  you  admire 
French  art,  and  literature,  and  science  ?  Here  are  their 
centres.  Would  you  think  freely,  and  speak  freely,  and 
act  freely,  quite  unnoticed  by-  neighboring  tongues  ? 
This  is  your  residence.  Are  you  pleased  by  lovely 
architecture,  and  antique  architecture  ?  The  Madeleine 
and  the  Pantheon,  Notre  Dame  and  St  Denis,  are  here. 
Do  you  like  to  ccmtemplate  foreign  manners  ?  Paris  is 
their  sphere.  And,  moreover,  do  you  wish  to  spend 
money?  Come  to  Paris.  Here  may  you  gild  your' 
apartments ;  here  may  you  enrich  your  equipage ;  here 
may  you  dash  out  into  any  magnificence,  and  you  shall 
find  companionship  to  give  it  seeming.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  French  who  dash.  They  only  have  a  system, 
into  which  may  enter  those  who  wish  to  realize  that 
word.  The  foreigner  alone  displays.  Rich  Russian 
Noblemen,  like  Demidoff  of  old,  are  pleased  to  come 
down  hither  from  .their  icy  regions,  and  set  the  Paris- 
ians all  agaze,  at  the  magnificence  of  their  retinue  and 
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equipage.  I  must  say  that  here  is  nothing  very  dis- 
cordant. Dark  and  moustached  princes,  bom  in  a 
despotism,  with  ten  thousand  serfs  beneath  them,  and 
any  depth  of  mines  as  their  treasury-house,  when 
gorgeously  exhibiting  themselves  in  this  central  city  of 
Europe,  do  but  act  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
their  ostentatious  goyemment,  and  the  conduct  which 
all  past  opinion  has  made  imperative  upon  their  aristo- 
cratic station.  If,  however,  untitled  absentees  from  ^ 
economical  republic,  were  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
their  display,  did  you  not  condemn  them  outright,  you 
might  at  least  without  uncharitablenese,  pronounce 
their  deportment  a  discord,  nay,  one  of  the  harshest 
possible  social  notes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  into 
any  wretched  denunciation,  of  what  is  called  American 
ostentation  of  wealth.  Our  course  of  things  is  onward. 
Large  manifestations  await  us  in  the  future.  We  are 
to  exhibit  human  society  under  new  forms,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  form  more  original  and  striking  than  that  of 
our  wealthy  citizens  ;•— citizens  not  enjoying  the  claim 
of  Titles  to  consideration,  and  for  that  very  reason  led 
to  make  more  expensive,  and  gorgeous  and  imposing, 
the  manifestation  of  their  riches.  The  time  for  that 
manifestation  with  us,  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  know 
but  one  prophetic  illustration  of  it  in  Europe.  No 
private  residence  shines  more  richly ;  no  equipage  is 
more  prince-like;  no  soirees  are  more  brilliant;  no 
dinners  are  more  magnificent,  than  those  of  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  now  residing  in  Paris.  The  chief  pe- 
culiarity of  all  this  is,  its  anticipation  of  the  American 
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age.  For  however  much  by  good  men  it  may  be 
deprecated,  to  such  complexion  is  one  portion  of  our 
onward,  physical  prosperity  inevitably  to  come.  The 
good  of  wealth  can  hardly  be  enjoyed,  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  God  fashioned  it,  without  some* 
thing  of  what  are  called  its  ills. 

To  many  Americans  about  to  travel  through  Eu- 
rope, an  acquaintance  with  Paris  may  be  no  bad  prepa- 
rative. It  may  balance  and  regulate  them.  It  may 
furnish  instructive  standards, .  whereby  to  judge -the 
multitudinous  sights  and  sounds  which  await  them. 
And  then  again  to  many,  such  acquaintance  may  be 
injurious,  unfitting  them  for  the  enjo3rment  of  inferior 
objects, — objects  stupidly  tame,  compared  with  those 
left  behind.  By  such,  let  Paris  be  the  last  visited,  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid.  Visited  first  or  last  however, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  to  every  American  it  must  have 
this  one  great  common  interest.  France,  as  already 
said,  is  the  only  continental  nation  now  successfully 
struggling  in  the  pathway  to  freedom.  She  is  the 
European  nation  most  sympathizing  with  the  United 
States.  They  both  look  forward  to  the  same  great 
ends — ^the  developement  and  highest  condition  of  the 
universal  people.  Now  at  Paris,  you  may  best  see 
the  exponents  of  the  nation^s  political  and  social  pro- 
gress. You  may  here  best  understand  that  political 
state,  upon  whose  character  depend  all  subordinate 
states  in  the  realm.  You  may  here  best  read,  whither 
are  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  As  carefully  as  I  could, 
have  I  watched  the  state  and  shiftings  of  recent  French 
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opinion.  The  vast  mass  of  that  opinion  is  unquestion- 
ably for  the  reigning  d3masty.  There  are  the  Leg^ti- 
matists,  who  would  pull  it  hack  to  the  stationary  ideas 
of  the  old  Regime ;  and  then,  on  the  other  side,  are 
the  extreme  Liberals,  who  would  stimulate  it  forward 
to  extremes  in  Republican  policy.  Between  these  two, 
does  the  juste-milieu  steadily  advance.  The  last  few 
months  have  not  been  uninstructive.  The  rejection  of 
the  Disjunction  Bill,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Appanage, 
and  the  postponement  of  the  project  respecting  Non- 
Revelation,  indicate  no  tendencies  to  make  stronger 
the  throne.  That  throne  has  recently  promulgated  a 
universal  political  Amnesty,  thus  manifesting  that  it  is 
assured  of  strength.  More  than  six  hundred  persons 
have,  by  this  measure,  been  emancipated  to  their  fami- 
lies and  their  duties.  Even  Meunier,  the  last  assailant 
of  the  King's  life,  is  but  banished  for  ten  years.  This 
is  among  the  most  conciliatory  and  popular  steps, 
which  yet  the  government  have  taken.  There  is  but 
one  rejoicing  feeling  therefor,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  Princess  of 
Mecklemburg,  is,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  consummated. 
Already  is  that  princess  on  her  way  to  her  great  des- 
tiny. France  receives  her  with  enthusiasm,  and  hails 
in  this  alliance,  another  guaranty  for  the  strength  and 
perpetuation  of  the  present  dynasty.  While  thus,  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  the  stability  of  the  throne 
are  being  secured,  the  Chambers  are  engaged  in  en- 
acting laws  for  general  amelioration.  The  interests 
of  the  people  are  continually  before  them.     Roads  are 
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improved ;  ports  are  unpro?ed ;  fecilities  are  given  to 
agriculture ;  the  subject  of  pc^ular  education  is  fie* 
quentl  J  acted  upon ;  there  aire  six  projects  for  great 
railroads  now  before  them^  and  for  every  law  tending 
to  influence  present  politics,  there  have  this  winter 
been  twenty,  tending  to  benefit  the  people.    These  are 
&cts  of  cheerful  omen.    When  I  reflect,  that  but  sevea 
years  have  passed,  since  France  beheld  a  violent  revo- 
lution, expelling  one  regime  and  introducing  another, 
I  cannot  but  think  these  facts  unexampled  in  the  bis- 
tory  of  the  past,  and  most  propitious  for  the  future. 
The  king,  to  be  sure,  has  been  exposed  to  assassins' 
hands.    But  I  do  not  forget,  that  where  one  conceited 
or  despairing  wretch  aims  the  blow,  millions  of  hands 
arrest  it,  and  give  pnx^s  abundant  of  horror  at  the 
attempt ;  and  it  is  doubtless  equally  fair  and  far  more 
philosophical,  to  infer  the  feeling  of  the  nation  towards 
the  present  dynasty,  from  the  manifestations  of  the 
million,  than  from  the   malice  of  an  isolated  indi- 
vidual. 

Thousands  in  France,  you  may  say,  are  deeply  suf- 
fering for  want  of  food  and  raiment  But  similar  suf- 
fering has  characterized  all  the  past.  There  were 
crises  in  the  happiness  of  the  people,  before  the  revo- 
lution of  1890.  And  if  there  be  one  noble  feature  in 
the  spirit  of  the  present  government,  and  what  is  m<»e, 
in  the  spirit  of  present  society,  it  is  the  manifested 
wish  to  rush  forward  and  alleviate  that  suffering. 
Paris  has  this  winter  witnessed  efibrts  aAer  eflbrts  to 
relieve  the  operatives  at  Lyons,  and  other  cities  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  thousands  on  thousands  have  heen  ac- 
eamulaled  therefor. 

France  is  in  a  deplorahle  state  as  to  religion  and 
mondity.  Alas,  that  cry  is  not  a  new  one.  French 
infidelity  in  social  and  religious  life,  has  long  heen  a 
by-word  all  over  the  earth.  But  closeiy-observing, 
and  deep-reflecting  men,  now  discover  tendencies  to  a 
better  state  of  things.  There  is  a  return,  slow  indeed 
it  may  be,  but  still  a  return  towards  religious  ideas. 
The  present  government  is  hand  and  heart  with  this 
movement  of  society,  and  there  could  not  well  be 
desired  a  loflier  model  for  national  morality,  than  that 
which  is  constantly  furnished  by  the  royal  circle. 

There  is  thus,  continual  improvement  There  is 
constant  tendency  to  the  prosperous  and  the  good. 
Louis  Philippe  is  a  democratic  king.  He  has  been 
made  by  the  people.  He  forgets  not  his  origin.  In 
his  family,  reside  the  great  hopes  of  the  nation.  Thou- 
sands of  hostile  prayers  are  continually  put  up,  that 
those  hopes  may  be  unrealized.  No  American  can 
wish  them  other  than  triumphant.  If  France  continue 
on  in  free  regeneration,  Europe  may  ultimately  be 
revolutionized.  If  France  fail,  there  is  no  pther  foot- 
hold for  liberty  here.  History  writes  but  two  chap- 
ters,-—one  of  human  hopes  gratified,  the  other  of  hu- 
man hopes  disappointed.  Unto  this  latter,  has  France, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  furnished  abundantly.  God 
grant  that  the  present  dynasty  may  not  go  on,  still 
swelling  its  long  and  melancholy  page. 

While  thus  at  random,  cogitating,  my  carriage  has 
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passed  far  beyond  the  Barri^re.  The  roar  of  the 
great  city  goes  down  to  indistinctness.  I  leave  behind 
me  the  largest  sink  of  European  vice,  and  likewise 
some  of  the  best  hopes  of  freemen  all  over  the  world. 
I  pass  from  a  superficial  people,  to  a  people  deeply 
thinking.  I  exchange  gaiety  for  seriousness.  I  quit 
a  nation  rather  prosaic,  for  one  extremely  poetical.  I 
go  tathe  birth-place  of  SchUler,  and  Goethe,  and  Wie- 
land  and  Jean  Paul.  It  is  a  pleasant  morning  of  May. 
Crack— <srack— crack— crack, — ^the  postilion  whips  on 
in  galloping  speed.  The  present  vanishes ;  the  future 
seems  to  arise.     Grood-by,  Paris ; — ^Hail,  Cloudland ! 
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A    DAT    AT    BADEN    IN    BADEN. 

I  FIND  myself  at  one  of  the  great  European  watering 
places.  Baden^  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  a  little 
village^  situated  near  the  feet  of  several  surrounding 
hills.  At  this  time,  these  hills  are  clothed  in  green, 
the  airs  are  deliciously  mild,  the  company  is  large  and 
brilliant,  and  since  to  me  all  is  novel  enjoyment  here, 
the  thought  of  soon  departing,  starts  a  little  regret. 
As  I  would  not  forget  what  has  afforded  me  so  much 
pleasure,  I  record  the  course  of  life  within  an  expe- 
rience of  a  single  day. 

I  am  at  the  Badische  Hof,  a  spacious  hotel,  once  a 
cloister  of  Capuchins,  but  sold  in  1807,  and  converted 
to  its  present  purposes.  Unto  it  are  attached  thirty- 
two  bathing  tubs,  and  a  vapor  bath.  I  may  here  note 
down,  that  in  the  village  are  seven  other  Hofs,  or  ho- 
tels, each  having,  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  establish- 
ment, from  thirty  to  forty  bathing  tubs.  These  tubs 
are  supplied  with  water  from  thirteen  springs,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  temperature,  varying  in  their  compo- 
nent parts,  and  issuing  principally  from  a  spot  near  the 
anailVgarden,  very  appropriately  called  ^  Hell.'  The 
hottest  has  a  temperature  of  about  fiifVy-four  degrees 
of  Reaumur. ' 

YOL.    II.  I 
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Though  not  an  invalid,  I  resolved,  for  curiosity's 
sake,  to  try  the  waters  in  the  regular,  recommended 
style.  So  springing  from  my  bed  at  five  o'clock  of 
the  morning,  I  walked  down  into  the  bathing  establish- 
ment. Its  hall  is  long  and  cool,  and  on  each  side 
thereof  are  little  rooms,  containing  tubs.  A  portly 
Grerman  female  attendant  whispered  guten  morgen  to 
me,  on  my  entrance.  The  surrounding  silence  was 
unbroken,  save  by  here  and  there  a  tinkle  of  falling 
water,  and  an  occasional  tremendous  splash,  announc- 
ing that  bathing  visiters  had  arrived  before  me.  The 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  now  chanced  to  open,  and 
out  tottered  a  little  pinched-up  body,  in  morning  gown, 
and  curiously  wrought  black  cap,  and  muttering  some- 
thing in  German  to  the  attendant,  walked  away.  The 
maid  then  showed  me  half  a  dozen  rooms,  whose 
water-filled  tubs  were  quite  ready  for  the  bather,  and 
into  each  of  which  she  thrust  a  brawny  arm  to  try  the 
temperature,  each  time  saying,  as  she  looked  up,  with 
a  smile,  into  my  visage,  das  ist  gut.  I  resolved 
however  upon  an  empty  one.  Into  this,  reposing  my 
denuded  limbs,  I  turned  a  sort  of  screw,  and  slowly 
was  showered  over  me  a  warm  spray,  in  lightness 
more  feathery  and  delicious,  than  any  thing  I  had  be- 
fore experienced.  This  is  a  style  of  bathing  designed 
for  luxury  alone,  and  when,  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  half 
hour,  you  draw  yourself  upright  by  a  cord  which  is 
suspended  from  the  ring  above,  you  pronounce  it  a 
delicate  invention,  to  which  the  luxurious  fastidious- 
ness of  Heliogabalus  himself  could  not,  for  a  moment, 
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object.  After  the  bath,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  walk. 
You  may  stroll  into  what  is  called  the  English  garden, 
or  up  through  the  adjacent  hills,  and  be  assured  that 
you  will  ever  find  threading  these  agreeable  path- 
ways, many  fair  German,  and  French,  and  English 
forms,  attracted  thus  early,  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and 
the  air,  whose  sweetness  and  purity  you  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  unrivalled.  You  now  feel  soothed  and  har- 
monized in  all  your  nerves.  The  bath-water  has 
wrought  mysteriously  upon  you.  If  you  have  scrofu- 
lous affections,  or  rheumatic  pains,  or  stiff  limbs,  or 
groan  daily  under  gout,  you  now  enjoy  the  flattering 
idea  of  having  just  brought  to  bear  upon  them  one  of 
the  most  efficient  remedies. 

Having  taken  five  or  six  turns  in  the  promenades, 
go  at  once  to  the  Ursprung.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
is  the  original  spring.  It  was  highly  esteemed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Its  vault  is  stiii  covered  with  re- 
mains of  beautiful  Carrarian  marble,  put  up  at  that 
distant  day.  It  gushes  forth  tremendously,  and  yields 
you  with  ease  in  any  twenty-four  hours,  more  .  than 
seven  million  cubic  inches  of  water.  This  is  the 
much-frequented  spring.  It  is  situated  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  afore-named  Hell,  a  region  which  in  se- 
verest winters,  can  never  be  covered  with  snow,-  Near 
by,  is  a  covered  colonnade,  called  the  Pump-Room. 
Here  congregate  invalids,  every  morning,  ha|F^een  six 
and  nine.  Here  shall  you  see  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor.  Here  are  lame  legs,  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  tainted  skins ;  and  now  and  then  shall 
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you  see  one,  whose  trembling  nerves  and  bloated 
visage  denote  the  ci-devant  debauchee,  now  alas, 
quite  chapfallen,  and  resolved  at  length,  to  return,  like 
a  prodigal  son,  to  nature  for  restoration.  I  have  oa 
several  mornings,  interested  myself  in  looking  at  the 
various  company,  and  striving  from  deportment,  to 
guess  out  the  particular  affliction  of  each  individual. 
One  little  old  German  gentleman  has  perplexed  me 
much.  He  is  accustomed  to  walk  up  briskly  to  the 
spring,  take  a  little  bottle  of  whey  from  his  pocket, 
pour  a  quantity  into  a  tumbler,  which  the  attendant 
soon  filling,  he  drinks  off  very  slowly,  and  in  measured 
draughts.  Replacing  his  bottle  in  his  pocket,  and 
crossing  his  hands  behind  him,  he  walks  forth  again, 
saying  nothing,  noticing  no  one,  and  commences  a 
regular  promenade  up  and  down  the  pump-room. 
At  length  he  stops,  pulls  out  and  looks  at  his  watch, 
puts  it  back  hurriedly  into  his  fob,  and  rushes  off  again 
in  haste  to  the  spring.  There  he  administers  once 
more  to  his  stomach,  a  dose  precisely  like  the  preceding. 
He  now  returns,  resumes  and  continues  his  walk,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  apparently  in  deepest  cogita- 
tion, until  the  moment  comes  round  again,  when  he  to 
sulphurous  water  must  render  up  himself.  He  seems 
eternally  thinking  of  but  his  stomach,  his  watch,  and 
the  Ursprung.  My  interest  in  him  is  not  at  all  dimin- 
ished, wb^  at  length  informed  that  he  is  a  celebrated 
German  professor.  The  value  of  loAe^-diet  in  several 
diseases,  is  very  generally  acknowledged.  Many  of 
the  invalids  make  use  of  it,  and  each  morning,  its 
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sellers  may  here  be  seen,  in  the  shape  of  rows  of  im- 
movable old  women,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  hands 
embraced  about  their  knees,  while  before  them  are 
standing  their  brown  whey-pots,  like  consecrated  ves- 
sels before  so  many  Egyptian  idols. 

But  here  is  a  young  lady.  She  has  just  come  from 
the  spring ;  and  now  opening  a  book,  she  promenades 
as  she  peruses  it,  up  and  down  the  public  walk.  What 
can  be  the  trouble  with  her.  She  moves  elastic 
enough.  She  is  rounded  in  her  form.  There  is  no 
external  token  to  indicate  that  her  constitution  is  giv- 
ing way.  On  passing  her  more  closely,  however,  a 
single  glance  detects  a  slight  affection,  alas,  of  the 
Mn,  And  now,  the  rattling  of  wheels  draws  your  atten- 
tion.    A  carriage  has  arrived,  and  out  of  it  is  boosted, 

and  gently  tumbled,  the  debilitated  Marquis  of  D . 

He  is  completely  shrouded,  like  one  of  certain  Spanish 
friars,  in  a  huge  white  vestment,  that  encloses  feet, 
arms  and  head,  in  its  multitudinous  folds.  ^  Bon  jour^ 
Monsieur^  says  a  sprightly  German  Baroness — ^^  Ah^ 
Madame^'*  squeaks  out  a  trembling  voice,  and  while  he 
is  going  on  to  thank  her,  half  a  dozen  men  hurry 
him  away  into  the  adjacent  vapor  bath.  But  new 
parties  are  continually  arriving,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  aspects  which  they  assume.  To  me, 
I  do  confess  there  is  much  impressive  as  well  as 
amusing,  in  this  novel  and  stirring  spectacle.  The 
solemn  regularity  of  these  movements,  the  impurturba- 
ble  gravity  of  these  visages  with  their  lengthened  hy- 
pochondriacal expression,  often  move  a  smile,  which  is 
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itself  soon  put  to  flight,  by  the  reflection  of  so  many 
sinking  frames,  anxiously  come  hither  to  derive  from 
one  of  nature's  fountains,  the  means  of  adding  a  few 
more  fitful  moments  to  lifers  dream. 

Not  having  any  medical  prescription  regulating  the 
quantity  tti  be  drunk,  I  am  accustomed  to  button  my 
coat  comfortably  about  me,  and  indulge  until  the  set 
of  it  becomes  a  little  uneasy.  The  beverage  is  to  me 
quite  pleasant,  and  of  about  the  warmth  which  one 
would  approve  in  his  coffee.  I  was  going  on,  enjoy- 
ing the  above  course,  when  an  individual,  whom  I 
verily  believe  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  doctors,  de- 
clared in  my  hearing,  that  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences had  resulted  from  drinking  diese  waters, 
without  so  doing  according  to  very  accurate  medical 
prescription,  and  that  they  generally  did  injury  to  all 
who  used  them,  save  the  veritably  diseased. 

At  eight  o'clock,  you  may  walk  down  to  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  to  enjoy  the  music  of  a  fine  German  band 
which  there  performs,  each  morning,  from  seven  until 
nine  ;  and  likewise  to  take  chocolate  with  a  light  French 
roll.  The  chocolate  is  usually  served  in  the  open  air, 
upon  a  little  round  stand,  just  large  enough  to  hold 
your  cup  and  a  newspaper.  Parties  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  here^and  there  engaged  in  the  same  worthy 
vocation.  Breakfast  being  concluded,  you  had  better 
take  a  ramble  among  the  environs.  They  are  full  of 
the  antique  and  the  enchanting.  Walk  up  the  Lich- 
tenthal.  It  is  a  beautiful  vale,  and  contains  a  venera- 
ble cloister  of  Cistercian  nuns.     Ascend  the  dark-fir 
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mount  of  St.  Cecilia.  Your  toil  is  repaid  by  a  distant 
view  of  Baden  and  the  Oelbach  stream  ;  and  if  you  are 
disposed  to  moralize,  but  a  little  way  off,  are  the 
graves  of  many  Cistercians  long  since  departed. 

But  my  favorite  ramble  is  up  to  yonder'  ancient 
castle,  the  Altes  Schloss^  as  it  is  called.  Seven  centu- 
ries ago,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  princely  family, 
and  from  1250  to  1550,  twenty  sovereigns  of  Baden, 
distinguished  for  chivalrous  sentiments  and  martial 
deeds,  resided  there.  It  is  a  fine  ruin  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  you  may  either  spend  your  time  in  re- 
building and  repeopling  it,  or  in  enjoying,  from  one 
of  its  half-crumbled  windows,  a  prospect  of  wide  and 
various  beauty,  which  no  language  can  describe. 
Walk  now  onward,  through  the  cool  fir-tree  shadows, 
to  the  ruined  castle  of  Ebersteinburg.  It  seems  not 
so  much  founded  on  a  rock,  as  carved  out  therefrom. 
You  imagine  it  must  have  ever  been  impregnable,  and 
yet,  just  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  feud  between  its 
possessor  and  a  Grerman  Count,  the  latter  with  his  fol- 
lowers marched  against  it,  and  reduced  it  to  its  present 
ruin.  The  walks  on  every  side  are  so  enchanting, 
you  are  doubtful  which  to  choose.  A  very  agreeable 
one  leads  your  steps  to  the  Teufelskanzel,  or  deviPs 
pulpit.  It  is  a  lofVy  rock  overlooking  a  little  valley ; 
and  if  the  fiend's  audience,  now  alas,  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  did  ever,  as  it  is  fabled,  assemble  here, 
it  was  in  a  spot  which  a  Christian  congregation  might 
well  be  pleased  to  occupy.  How  finely  rise  the  hills 
into  a  convenient  amphitheatre,  shaded  by  the  fir,  the 
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oak,  and  the  hornbeam.  You  may  now  repose  your* 
self,  and  spend  an  hour  conversing  with  the  German 
gentleman  who  has  chanced  thither,  rambling  for  the 
same  objects  as  yourself. 

When  your  pedestrian  wishes  are  quite  gratified, 
return  to  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Of  these,  the  central 
one  is  a  large  hall,  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  fiAy  broad.  Around  it,  in  niches,  are  several 
statues,  and  its  furniture  is  in  a  style  of  superior  ele- 
gance. At  each  end  is  a  roulette  table,  and  one  for 
rouge  et  noir  stands  in  an  adjacent  saloon.  £ight  Co- 
rinthian columns  give  a  somewhat  grand  appearance 
to  its  portico.  In  its  right  wing,  are  a  library,  and  one 
of  the  finest  public  dining  rooms  in  Germany.  Its 
left  is  occupied  as  a  library  and  reading  room,  and 
there  likewise  stands  the  theatre.  In  front  of  this 
beautiful  block  of  buildings,  spreads  out  a  green  lawn, 
of  some  three  or  four  acres,  bordered  by  flowers  in 
full  bloom.  On  two  sides  of  this  lawn,  at  right  angles 
with  the  Assembly  Rooms,  extend  rows  of  open  shops, 
or  boutiques,  shaded  by  wild  chestnut-trees,  and  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  fancy  articles.  The  stand  for  musi- 
cians is  a  little  way  advanced,  in  front  of  the  right 
wing,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  hundreds  of  chairs,  settees 
and  tables,  for  loungers  in  the  open  air. 

Gambling  is  one  of  the  terrible  amusements  of  this 
watering  place.  The  tables  are  open  from  nine  until 
one,  and  from  two  o'clock  until  midnight.  Old  men 
and  the  young,  old  women  and  fair  maidens,  all  join 
in  the  hazards  of  the  game,     I  must  say  that  the  exhi« 
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bitioDs  I  have  here  witnessed  in  the  course  of  this  past 
day,  have  fixed  deeper  than  ever,  and  far  more  strong, 
my  feeling  towards  this  vice.  Frascati^s,  in  Paris,  has 
about  it  a  good  deal  of  the  secret  and  the  forbidding. 
Ail  its  features  continually  remind  you  that  something 
wrong  is  going  on.  Ere  you  enter,  a  liveried  servant 
takes  mysteriously  your  cloak,  and  hat  and  cane,  and 
eyes  you  keenly  for  a  moment,  to  ascertain  if  your 
age  may  warrant  an  admission.  Within,  all  is  still- 
ness, and  if  perchance  an  exclamation  at  ill  luck  be  ac- 
cidentally raised,  hisses  from  different  quarters  silence 
it  instantly.  There  is  a  professional  air  about  Fras- 
cati^s,  which  to  me  is  appalling.  At  Baden,  this  mys- 
teriousness  does  not  exist.  All  is  done  openly,  and 
much  in  broad  daylight.  In  the  gambling  hall,  you 
do  not  feel  as  if  within  some  dangerous  circle.  Many 
of  the  noblest  ladies,  and  wealthiest  gentlemen  of 
Europe,  may  there  every  day  be  seen,  if  not  to  play, 
at  least  to  look  on,  and  perhaps  to  laugh  or  sneer 
at  those  who  lose.  Play  seems  to  be  one  necessary 
part  of  Baden  life.  A  gentleman,  after  sipping  coffee 
and  talking  French  politics,  walks  a  few  paces  to  the 
rouge  et  noir  table,  loses  a  thousand  francs,  and  then 
walks  back  to  sip  coffee  and  talk  French  politics  again. 
A  lady  is  promenading  through  the  Hall,  her  arm  inter- 
locked with  a  gentleman's,  <  and  discoursing  on  the 
pleasures  of  her  moming^s  walk.  A  sudden  whim 
sends  her  to  rouleUe^  and  after  parting  with  a  good 
round  sum,  she  rejoins  her  solitary  gentleman  in  the 
promenade,  and  again  discourses  with  much  feeling, 
12 
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about  the  majesty  t>f  AUes  Schloss,  Gambling  seems 
thus  to  be  intermingled  with  the  usual  every-hour 
thoughts.  Hence  is  it  divested  of  the  awe  and  start- 
ling  solemnity,  which  surround  it  at  many  places,  and 
its  insidious  power  to  beguile,  and  vortex-like,  to  swal- 
low up  heart  and  soul,  is  thus  tenfold  increased. 

I  do  not  much  like  to  reproduce  images  of  those 
passions,  which  are  bom  around  the  gaming  table. 
And  yet  I  desire  to  note  down  a  little  ocular  expe- 
rience I  had  this  day.  When  I  entered  the  hall,  the 
roulette-table  was  numerously  surrounded.  Several 
were  playing  high,  but  none  with  agitation,  except  a 
strange  man,  aged  perhaps  thirty-six,  whose  face  was 
flushed  as  if  by  fever.  He  did  not  indulge  himself 
with  a  seat,  but  taking  a  lot  of  Napoleons  from  his 
pocket,  he  hurriedly  and  tremblingly  tossed  them  down 
upon  any  number,  it  mattered  not  what.  Then  quickly 
walking  off  several  paces  from  the  table,  he  awaited  in 
most  anxious  agitation,  the  pause  of  the  ball,  and  the 
voice  of  the  marker,  announcing  his  winnings,  or  his 
loss.  If  the  former,  he  returned  complacently,  took 
up  all  his  winnings,  save  a  single  Napoleon,  which,  in 
superstitious  gratitude,  he  led  to  the  number  which 
had  been  so  generous  towards  him.  The  next  turn, 
he  flung  down  four  or  five  hundred  francs.  The  luck 
was  against  him,  and  also  in  the  next  trial,  and  the 
next.  Had  a  galyanic  battery  been  brought  to  play 
upon  his  corpse,  it  could  not  have  produced  more 
hideous  spasms,  than  those  which  at  each  announce- 
ment, wrenched  his  visage  and  entire  frame.    And 
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Still  he  ventured,  and  still  he  lost.  Then  a  single  sue- 
cess  inspired  him  with  hope ;  and  then  he  lost  again. 
His  excitement  had  now  become  so  great  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  company.  That  company  re- 
garded him  with  sober  eyes ;  in  perfectly  good  breed- 
ing. Of  it,  he  seemed  to  be  totally  unconscious.  Once 
I  thought  he  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  break  away 
but  in  vain.  The  eye  of  the  serpent  was  on  him. 
He  continued  to  play ;  Napoleon  followed  Napoleon 
into  the  all-swallowing  maw  of  the  table,  till  at  length, 
the  gambler^s  pockets  probably  quite  emptied,  he  seiz- 
ed his  hat,  crushed  it  fiercely  between  his  fists,  uttered 
a  deep  curse  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  hall.  Several  eyes  followed  him ;  one  curious 
man  even  went  to  the  door.  A  shrewd  looking  indi- 
vidual ran  his  tongue  into  his  cheek ;  another  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  a  third  exchanged  winks  with  the 
marker.  The  wheel,  however,  continued  to  revolve, 
without  the  slightest  interruption. 

I  was  attracted  again  to-day  by  a  strange  counte- 
nance, which  I  have  very  frequently  seen  at  these  ta- 
bles. Its  freshness  bespeaks  the  man  of  thirty.  The 
gray  hairs  tell  you  of  sixty  winters,  while  enormous 
whiskers,  and  moustaches,  and  imperial,  all  intensely 
gray  even  as  the  locks  of  that  scalp,  proclaim  the  gen- 
tleman of  style,  the  mirror  of  fashion,  the  gallant  cava- 
liero.  This  is  rather  a  short  man.  He  dresses  in 
most  admirable  taste ;  has  one  suit  for  the  morning, 
another  for  the  afternoon,  and  still  another  for  the 
evening.    He  plays  with  fingers  numerously  and  richly 
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ringed.  He  enters  the  hall  with  a  consequential  air. 
The  servant  hurries  to  relieve  him  of  his  hat  and  cane ; 
and  while  he  takes  his  seat,  the  markers  look  know- 
ingly at  each  other.  This  is  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  He  takes  several  little  rolls  of  gold  from  his 
pocket,  breaks  open  one  of  them,  and  claps  down  two 
hundred  francs  on  No.  10.  He  plays  high.  His  risk 
is  never  less  than  forty  francs.  But  with  what  grace 
and  self-possession  does  he  lose !  He  has  now  been 
playing  but  five  minutes,  and  two  thousand  francs  have 
passed  from  his  pockets,  into  the  coffers  of  the  affec- 
tionate marker.  He  is  not,  however,  in  the  least 
moved.  He  frowns  not,  neither  does  he  smile  ;  nor 
moreover  is  he  ever  betrayed  into  that  infernal  grin, 
which  your  green  pretender  often  puts  on,  to  hide 
from  surrounding  spectators  his  chagrin  at  ill  luck. 
The  Elector  is  immensely  rich,  and  can  afford  to  lose 
with  grace. 

But  here  is  a  lady  gamester.  She  is  quite  absorbed 
in  the  vice,  and  yet  her  deportment  is  certainly,  in  the 
highest  degree,  genteel.  Your  lady  is  present  at  Fras- 
cati's,  not  so  much  to  play  herself,  as,  by  her  charms, 
to  attract  players  thither.  Here,  however,  the  attend- 
ance is  for  a  quite  different  object.  *  The  play,  the 
play  's  the  thing.^  And  most  surely  by  that  play  is  her 
conscience  caught.  Heart,  soul,  mind,  affections, — 
all  prostituted  to  that  one  fell  seducer.  Her  weak- 
ness will  be  looked  upon  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
It  sends  a  flush  to  the  cheek,  quivering  to  the  lips, 
wildness  to  the  eyes,  and  desolation  through  the  soul. 
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Many  of  the  ladies  here,  seem  to  be  professional 
gamesters ;  and  those  who  do  not  station  themselves 
deliberately  in  seats  at  the  table,  with  mace^  and  a 
little  counting-paper  and  pin  before  them,  very  gen- 
erally wander  till  midnight  through  the  illuminated 
halls,  eyery  now  and  then  pausing,  to  venture  a  Napo- 
leon at  rouge  et  noir. 

If  you  would  be  in  keeping,  dress  yourself  at  three, 
for  dinner,  and  repair  again  to  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  Grermans,  having  enjoyed  their  table  d'hote  at  one 
o'clock,  are  now  lounging  in  the  open  air,  before  the 
hall,  sipping  coffee,  smoking  pipes,  and  listening  to 
music  which  plays  till  five.  At  this  hour,  you  enter 
the  grand  public  dining  room,  and  amidst  Englishmen, 
and  Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  Austrians,  and  Rus- 
sians, and  still  some  Germans,  you  enjoy  a  very  clev- 
erly cooked  meal.  Now  comes  round  the  music-man 
with  a  little  plate,  into  which  you  may,  or  may  not, 
as  you  please,  throw  a  few  kreutzers.*     Then  comes 

*  The  custom  of  at  once  addressing  two  senses,  and  through 
a  happy  intermingling  of  music  with  their  banquets,  of  aiding  di- 
gestion, is  very  genera]  among  the  Germans.  I  have  taken 
many  early  breakfasts  at  Munich,  in  the  presence  of  a'  playing 
band.  To  the  gardens  of  the  Austrian  metropolis,  do  crowds  of 
Viennois  resort  each  day  at  six  o'clock,  to  satisfy  any  evening 
appetite,  and  listen  to  music  from  the  orchestras  of  Strauss,  Lan- 
ner,  or  Morelli.  All  the  hotels  at  Baden,  and  several  at  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  and  other  cities  of  Germany,  have  in  their  dining 
halls,  an  alcove  or  balcony  constructed,  for  the  indispensable 
musicians.  The  Germans  do  not  so  much  seem  to  listen  to 
music  while  taking  their  meals,  as  to  enjoy  their  meals  while 
listening  to  music. 
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round  a  body  with  leathern  satchel  under  its  arm,  de* 
siring  to  sell  you  the  ^  Badische  Blatt '  for  a  few 
kreutzers  more.  This  sheet  contains  the  daily  news  of 
the  village.  Here  you  read  the  names  of  one  hundred 
and  nine  Dukes,  and  Counts,  and  Earls,  and  Com- 
moners, who  have  here  arrived  since  yesterday  even- 
ing,  and  you  moreover  learn,  that  up  to  this  present 
twentieth  of  June,  the  number  of  arrivals  for  this  sea- 
son, has  been  eight  thousand  five  hundred.  The  leaf 
likewise  contains  an  account  of  certain  removals  from 
No.  2,  to  No.  8 ;  and  how  Madame  Deschamps  has  just 
arrived  with  flowers  and  plumes  from  Pans ;  what  is 
to  be  the  opera  for  this  evening ;  and  when  the  next 
ball  is  to  take  place. 

After  dinner,  you  may  walk  into  the  theatre.  Like 
all  those,  which  in  summer  you  may  visit  in  Germany, 
its  performance  begins  early  and  ends  before  dark. 
Between  the  pieces,  the  audience,  as  at  Carlsruhe,  quit 
the  house,  take  a  half  bourns  promenade  through  the 
fresh  gardens,  with  ice  and  conversation,  and  then  re- 
turn to  enjoy  the  coficlusion.  The  evening  until  twelve, 
may  be  spent  in  conversation,  reading  foreign  news, 
listening  to  music,  walking  through  the  brilliant  and 
crowded  assembly  rooms,  or,  as  I  spend  this,  in  noting 
down  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  day. 
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BAIAE  — PROCIDA— fSCRIA. 

Delightful  spots  are  these  ;  among  them  have  glided 
away  some  of  my  happiest  hours.  Baiae,  once  a  re* 
treat  of  part  of  the  vast  Roman  luxury,  now  one 
wretched  abode  of  beggars.  The  chief  sources  of  its 
interest  are  human,  and  they  have  undergone  many  a 
change,  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world.  Procida — 
Ischia — these  are  pleasant  neighboring  islands ;  their 
interest  has  been  most  derived  from  the  hand  of  na« 
ture ;  it  therefore  does  endure  for  ever,  unchanged, 
unchangeable. 

On  a  pleasant  spring  morning,  we  left  Naples  in  a 
carriage,  from  which  having  alighted  at  Pozzuoli,  we 
entered  a  light  bark,  under  the  oars  of  some  half  a 
dozen  lazaroni.  These  are  your  genuine  minions  of 
the  sun,  whose  idle  vocations,  if  pardonable  any  where, 
are  certainly  so  at  Naples,  where,  even  the  northern 
traveller,  but  briefly  staying,  feels  his  muscles — thitherto 
tough  and  iron-bound — gradually  relaxing,  and  finds 
himself,  ere  he  knows  it,  sliding  into  lazy  dreams.  A 
from-hand-to-rooutfa-living  gentry  are  they,  unknowing 
to-day  whence  may  come  the  macaroni  that  shall  keep 
them  alive  to-morrow ;  ragged  and  starving,  yet  full  of 
laughter  and  song.    How  unlike  the  poorer  dassea 
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among  my  own  countrymen,  who  are  'even  restless  in 
their  toil ;  never  satisfied  with  the  present ;  looking 
onward  and  laboring,  as  if  some  mighty  events  in  the 
future  were  depending  upon  their  daily  exertions ! 

Swiflly  moving  over  the  sea,  we  soon  landed  near 
Baiae.  *  Will  you  see  the  grotto  of  the  Cumean  Sy- 
bil ? '  asked  the  guide.  ^  Certainly,'  said  I.  We 
moved  on.  ^  And  what  pond  is  this  ? '  *  'Tis  lake 
Avernus,'  replied  the  cicerone.  ^The  Tartarus  of 
Virgil ;  and  yonder  ruins  are  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Pluto.'  They  stand  upon  the  borders  of  said  lake, 
rising  somewhat  dim  and  roughly,  yet  distinct  is  their 
image  reflected  in  the  clear,  glass-like  waters  beneath. 
Lighting  our  torches,  we  entered  the  grotto.  After 
walking  some  fif\y  rods,  we  were  stopped.  ^  Mount 
the  hor$e9^  said  our  guide.  Two  ragged  and  grisly 
lazaroni  stooped  down  before  us.  We  are  now 
astride  their  backs,  with  arms  clasped  tight  and  lov- 
ingly about  necks,  which,  if  free  will  be  no  farce,  shall 
not  by  me  be  soon  clasped  again.  We  were  carried 
off  at  right  angles,  through  a  narrow  passage.  The 
large  flaming  torches  were  borne  before  us,  by  our 
horses.  What  with  smoke  flaring  every  moment  into 
eyes,  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  what  with  the  intense 
heat,  I  was  near  suffocation.^  At  length  we  heard  a 
splash  of  waters.  The  lazarone,  on  whose  back  I 
was  mounted,  was  wading  therein  knee-deep.  Is  this, 
indeed,  the  imagined  avenue  from  Virgil's  Tartarus  to 
Acheron  and  the  Styx?  Much  need  had  the  poet's 
spirits  of  merciful  aid.    At  length  we  were  deposited 
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on  a  pedest&l  surrounded  by  water,  in  a  little  chamber. 
From  this  *spot,  according  to  our  cicerone,  was  the' 
Sybil  wont  to  deliver  forth  her  oracles,— far  under  the 
earth,  away  from  the  sun  and  sound  of  disturbing 
voices.  We  had  stood  upon  the  pedestal.  It  was 
enough.  All  sweltering  and  begrimroed,  we  hasten- 
ed out. 

Now  for  Baiae.  We  were  rowed  lazily  along  the 
shores.  Dazzlingly  bright,  as  polished  steel,  shone 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  air  was  mild,  and  mellow, 
and  in  almost  sultry  repose.  In  a  sort  of  luxury,  the 
sunlight  itself  seemed  to  slumber  upon  the  ocean,  and 
the  hills,  and  those  melancholy  ruins,  that  for  two 
thousand  years  had  been  crumbling  beneath  and  upon 
their  summits.  This  then  is  a  scene  in  Italy, — all 
beauty,  all  softness,  all  luxurious  tranquillity.  I  had 
often  read,  and  heard  and  dimly  dreamed  of  such. 
Hearing,  and  reading,  and  dreaming  had  however 
given  but  faint  images  of  the  reality.  And  yet  I  must 
say,  this  Italian  spring  sky  somewhat  disappoints  me. 
It  is  too  brilliantly  blue.  It  dazzles  and  pains  my  vision. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  large  dark  eyes  which  every 
where  in  Naples  look  forth,  from  men,  and  women 
and  children,  may  not  complain.  For  my  part,  if 
memory  fail  not  in  furnishing  means  for  comparison, 
I  should  set  down  certain  firmaments  I  have  beheld 
on  beautiful  days  of  May,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  as  equal  to  any  thing  I  have  yet 
enjoyed  in  the  heavens  of  an  Italian  spring.  I  dislike 
these  glaring,  glistening,  these  most  dazzling  colors. 
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Americans  come  here  and  admire,  while  they  talk 
about  Italian  sky  and  Italian  climate.  Would  they 
but  know  it,  they  have  climate  and  sky  equally  de- 
lightful, within  any  mile  of  their  own  several  homes.* 

*  And  now  J  wish  to  express  the  opinioni  that  in  Europe  is 
no  scene  of  its  class,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  at  Naples, 
whose  tout-ensemble  of  sky  and  hills,  and  trees  and  water,  and 
spires  and  architecture ,  surpasses  what  maj,  bj  the  eye,  at  one 
view  be  embraced  from  a  certain  point  of  Beacon  street  in  the 
chy  of  Boston.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  scene  were  in  any  <»ie  ^ 
of  the  great  European  cities,  it  would  by  all  travellers  be  eter- 
nally cracked  «p  as  a  great  lion,  the  seeing  of  which  would  be 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  foreign  travel.  This 
scene  leaves  the  famed  Prater  at  Vienna  far,  far  behind.  The 
Unter  den  Linden  at  Berlin,  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent streets  in  Europe,  is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  volume 
with  it.  The  half-Venitian  and  half-Italian-Boulevard  scene, 
which  on  summer  evenings  may  delight  you  from  the  Jung- 
fersteig,  or  IV^aiden's  Walk,  in  the  city  of  Hamburg, — which  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  of  scenes  with  the  above-named  three, 
and  which,  I  think,  surpasses  the  two  latter, — advances  still  not 
near  to  an  equality  with  the  former.  The  Prater  is  quite  uninter- 
esting, except  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  towards 
each  evening  it  is  thronged  with  a  thousand  carriages,  and  aAer 
nightfall,  with  many  thousand  pedestrians,  visible  through  in- 
numerable lamp-lights,  and  listening  to  finest  music.  The  Un- 
ter den  Linden  is  chiefly  charming,  when  towards  evening,  its 
Linden-shaded  walks  are  made  picturesque  by  the  brilliant  uni- 
forms and  waving  plumes  of  hundreds  of  the  Prussian  military, 
and  the  Canddtareieny  which  border  ity — ^whereof  Fuch's  is  to  be 
named  as  most  magnificent, — are  crowded  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen enjoying  ices  and  lemonade.  The  architecture  of  that 
street, — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Arsenal,  the  admirable  New 
Museum  and  the  Old  Palace  at  one  end,  and  the  splendid  Bran- 
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But  what  are  those  masses  of  masonry  yonder? 
Some  ruins  of  Nero^s  villa, — ^and  those  farther  on  are 
of  a  villa  of  the  Csesars.  Near  the  shore,  stand  dis- 
mantled temples  of  Venus  Genitrix,  of  Mercury,  and 
of  Diana.    Yonder,  where  you  see  five  ragged  women 

denburg  gate  at  the  other, — is  rather  ordinary.  King  Frederick 
William's  residence  is  common-place  enough,  and  the  surviving 
house  of  old  Prince  Blucher  looks  altogether  bam-like.  The 
little  artificial  lake  formed  from  the  waters  of  the  Alster  at 
Hamburg,  whose  three  promenading  sides  are  each  evening  gay 
with  illumination,  and  company  and  music,  and  in  whose  fourth 
are  deep  reflections  of  those  taU  architectural  relics  from  the 
middle  ages,  which  Canaletto  himself  might  mistake  for  Venitian ; 
whose  surface  is  variegated  by  frequent  sailing  swans  and  small 
fancifully'  painted  water-crafl,  presents  altogether  a  picture 
that  you  will  look  upon,  and  long  remember  with  exceeding 
satisfaction.  The  above-named  scenes,  like  most  of  those  much 
boasted  of  in  the  old  world,  derive  their  great  charm  from  illu- 
mination, music,  equipage  and  generally  brilliant  company. 
Were  Boston  Common,  with  its  surrounding  facilities,  trans- 
ported to  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  or  Vienna,  there  would  be 
two  splendid  Cafbs  opened  at  once  in  Colonnade  Row,  and  four 
in  Beacon  Street.  A  fountain  would  be  set  to  playing  up  from 
that  water  pool.  On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at 
six  o'clock  of  the  evening,  a  band  wotdd  perform  in  the  centre 
of  the  Common  until  seven;  at  five  o'clock  on  every  day, 
equipages  would  commence  their  double-file  promenadt  up  and 
down  Beacon  Street,--or  indeed  all  round  the  Common,  as  on 
a  Corso, — continuing  such  promenade,  passing  and  re-passing, 
recognising  and  cutting,  until  the  hour  of  seven.  Thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children,  of  aU  classes,  of  those  who  work 
as  well  as  those  who  work  not,  clothed  in  their  decent  suits  and 
decent  manners,  would  be  seen  moving  each  evening,  from  all 
quarters  to  so  beautiful  a  resort.    There  would  be  no  fighting, 
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Bpinning  flax,  once  stood  the  villa  of  Marius,  and  those 
huge  blocks  that  look  so  waye-worn  and  weather- 
beaten,  are  all  that  remain  of  one  country  residence  of 
Hortensius,  the  great  Roman  lawyer.  A  little  beyond, 
you  may  note  where  rose  the  magnificent  retreat  of 
LucuUus,  the  renowned  Roman  epicure, — LucuUus,  the 
gourmand ;  and  still  farther  away,  your  land  view  is 
bounded  by  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  I  need  not 
detail.  I  make  out  no  itinerary  for  here-af\er-coming 
travellers.  A  few  objects,  with  some  of  their  impres- 
sions, every  sojourner  in  this  land  may  be  pleased  to 
record. 

Those  Romans  well  knew  where  to  select,  and  how 
to  furnish  their  country  seats — abodes  of  hours  stolen 
from  the  cares  and  the  storms  of  city  and  of  camp. 
Yonder,  by  thousands,  they  idled  and  revelled  life 
away,  upon  those  hills  that  you  still  may  see,  now  re- 
treating up  in  gentle  gradations  to  their  summits,  now 
gracefully  curved  as  if  to  embrace  the  sea,  and  from 
whose  tops  and  sides  once  gladly  upon  the  waters, 
looked  out  gardens,  and  baths  ;   gorgeous  palaces, 

no  loud  screaming,  no  intoxication,  no  rude  elbowing,  no  strutp 
ting  (strutting  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  even  impossible 
upon  the  continent),  no  unworthy  deportment  of  any  description. 
The  results  of  such  combinations  here  are  many.  Those  which 
much  impress  an  American  traveller  are  conversational  vivacity, 
universal  ease  and  civility,  and  a  certain  cultivated  and  even  re- 
fined bearing  in  the  common  people,  as  well  as  the  higher 
classes,  which  does  not  always  eharacterixe  the  public  manners 
of  other  countries. 
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temples,  and  porticos.  The  lazaione  pauses  upon  hia 
oar.  Looking  dreamingly  upon  these  ruins,  and  their 
(flattered  image  mirrored  in  the  waves,  you  fall  per- 
chance into  reverie.  Is  it  truth  or  a  fiction,  that  now 
slowly,  and  at  first  dimly  seems  to  ascend,  thronging 
those  hills  with  glories  vanished  some  twenty  centuries 
ago ;  peopling  it  with  life  long  since  quenched,  and 
never  more  to  he  re-animated  in  time  ?  Beguiled  by 
the  vision,  you  would  for  a  moment  leave  your  bark, 
and  mounting  the  marble  steps  that  rise  before  you, 
join  those  bands  that  in  gold  and  purple,  are  walking 
among  the  porticos  and  the  gardens.  Is  it  Hortensius 
who  advances  with  a  retinue  of  welcoming  friends,  as 
you  set  foot  upon  the  shore.  Alas,  the  dream  is  un- 
kindly broken.  Up  to  you,  crowds  a  mass  of  beggary 
and  of  crime.  You  see  haggard  women,  tottering 
men,  and  deformed  children.  You  hear  them  im- 
ploring, some  in  laughter,  and  some  in  tears,  a  mis- 
erable something  to  save  them  from  starvation. 

And  now  for  Procida, — an  island  which  the  guide 
tells  you  is  full  of  beautiful  women,  who  dress  after 
the  veritable  ancient  Greek  costume.  Beautiful  wo- 
men indeed  are  there,  and  still  more  beautiful  children, 
and  when  dressed  in  that  costume  which  the  curiosity 
of  certain  travellers  has  taught  them  to  cherish  and 
preserve  with  care,  they  are  extremely  picturesque 
and  not  unimpressive.  Still  does  the  traveller's  eye 
here  pass  from  forms  merely  human,  and  modes  of  dress 
however  fair,  to  yet  fairer  forms  in  nature — Nature, 
as  she  appears  to  him  in  citron  groves,  and  gardens  of 
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orange  trees;  in  islands  bathed  in  mildest  sunlight, 
around  which  breaks  this  pleasant  sea ;  in  the  sweet 
voices  of  birds  and  of  waters.  We  loitered  away 
many  agreeable  hours  among  these  scenes.  At  length 
not  without  regret  returning  homewards,  we  looked 
upon  the  receding  shores  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  The 
sun  was  about  setting.  His  long  glances  shot  over 
waves,  now  more  tranquil  than  I  had  yet  seen  them, 
whose  depths  gave  back  in  sharp  distinctness,  the  half- 
clouded  sky,  the  hills,  the  vineyards  and  villages  upon 
their  sides,  wherefrom  was  now  audible  some  even- 
ing music  of  peasantry.  I  had  heard  much  of  the 
songs,  peculiar  to  the  class  whereof  were  our  boatmen. 
Inquiring  if  they  had  voices,  and  likewise,  which  was 
also  necessary,  if  they  liked  the  wine  of  Pozzuoli,  the 
answer  to  both  questions  was  affirmative.  Five  voices 
immediately  struck  up  '  O  Piscator,^  and  in  time  to  the 
slow  falling  and  almost  noiseless  oar,  sang  it  grace- 
fully and  with  some  feeling.  It  was  followed  by  '  La 
bella  brunetta,*  and  a  half  dozen  other  favorite  airs ; 
strains  that  embodied,  sometimes  delicately,  sometimes 
roughly,  a  part  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  the 
hopes  and  recollections  of  this  peculiar  people. 

The  Italian  tongue  is  indeed  pleasant  when  in  the 
form  of  song,  moving  as  now  over  the  still  waves,  or 
when  like  the  sound  of  many  silver  bugles,  it  comes  to 
your  ear  in  the  Villa  Realc,  from  Italian  ladies,  who 
at  evening,  throng  that  delightful  promenade.  I  have 
long  known  it,  as  the  sweetest  of  modern  tongues ;  I 
never  felt  it  to  be  so,  until  I  heard  it  in  Italy.     Some 
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Greek  pronounced  his  native  tongue  fit  language  for 
the  gods.  With  equal  propriety,  had  it  existed,  might 
he  have  assigned  the  Italian,  to  any  fair  sharers  in  their 
fortunes.  What  delightful  play  does  it  not  give  to 
vocal  organs  I^-demanding  no  effort,  no  toil ;  hut  in  the 
utterance,  wakening  that  natural  activity  which  is  their 
appropriate  exercise.  Not  only  in  song,  is  it  most  me- 
lodious, but  likewise  so  even  in  wrangling  and  battle. 
We  heard  to-day  an  instance  illustrative  of  this.  Our 
boat  was  just  reaching  the  shore.  A  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  division  of  the  bottigUa.  And  what  is  the  bottig- 
11a  ?  Its  other  name  is  hudno-mano  ;  and  in  France 
they  call  it  pouT'hoire.    It  is  their  bottle^  their  grog  in 

short.     What  would  Mr. and  that  cold   corps, 

which  cries  aloud  for  total  abstinence,  exclaim,  if  in- 
formed that  nearly  every  bargain  in  this  region  has 
attached  to  it  a  provision  for  a  bottiglia — a  ^  something 
to  drink?'  This  is  most  veritable;  and  strange  to 
say,  I  have  not  yet  seen  man,  woman,  or  child  drunk 
on  the  continent — ^yes,  one,  a  Frenchman ;  and  still  so 
polite  was  he  and  genteel,  in  the  manifestation  of  his 
excited  state,  that  I  hesitate  ere  I  apply  to  him  so  hard 
a  word  as  drunk.*      Well,  the  dispute  was  about  this 

1^  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  Ist  of  May,  one  hundred  thou- 
■and  of  the  common  people  of  Paris  and  from  its  yicinity,  were 
assembled  in  the  Champs-Ely86e8.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  Brigittenau  on  the  17th  of  July,  eighty  thousand  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Vienna,  assembled  for  their  usual  sports,  on  the 
Leopoldstadt  island.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  usual  popular 
festival  called  the  Fischzug,  took  place  at  Stralow  near  Berlin, 
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bottiglm.  Never  waxed  more  rapidly  violent  the 
gesture,  ahrug,  and  the  voice.  How  the  fingers  flew  I 
How  the  eyes  flashed!  How  impatient  became  the 
shoulders  I  How  roared  each  voice !  And  yet  it  was 
roared  sweetly  *  as  a  sucking  dove.^  It  was  all  .melody 
in  its  rage.  It  disarmed  the  passions  of  half  their 
fierceness.  The  scene  likewise  served,  with  a  hun- 
dred similar  ones  that  have  lately  passed  before  my 
eyes,  to  illustrate  how  long  this  people  will  fight,  be- 
fore coming  to  blows.  Their  anger  does  not,  after 
the  manner  of  Bob  Acres^  courage,  rush  madly  forth 
at  their  knuckles'  ends.  It  is  eidialed  through  loud 
vociferations,  through  most  quick  and  lightning-like 

and  fifly  thoiuuid  of  the  Berlincn,  male  and  female,  were 
preaent.  At  neither  of  these  great  national  feativals  of  the 
French,  Austriana  and  Pnisaiana,  did  I  see  one  individual  intox- 
icated. During  five  months*  observation  in  various  sections  of 
Germany,  I  never  discovered  one  man,  woman,  or  child  dnmk. 
On  my  second  visit  to  England,  I  had  not  been  in  London  fif- 
teen minutes,  before  a  staggering  man  reeled  against  me  in  PaU 
Mall.  I  have  above  stated  the  fact  with  regard  to  my  observa- 
tion in  Germany.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  the  vice  of 
intemperance  does  therein,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevail.  There 
are  temperance  societies  in  Prussia.  The  comparative  absence 
of  this  vice  among  the  people  above  named,  may  be  attributed  to 
a  vast  number  of  influences.  So  ftr  as  the  Germans  are  coa- 
eemed,  I  may  state,  that  the  nature-implanted  wish  for  ex- 
citement, which  they  have  in  common  with  all  mankind, — which 
they  do  not,  as  do  certain  zealous  societies  that  shaU  be  name- 
less, strive  to  repress  and  destroy  out  of  the  national  heart, — ie 
gratified  by  a  system,  among  whose  chiefest  elements  are  the 
theatre,  the  dance,  and  music  of  all  varieties. 
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gesture,  and  through  that  symbol  which  has  a  place  in 
the  corporeal  language  of  every  Frenchman  and  Ital- 
ian— the  universal,  the  emphatic,  the  everlasting  ^Arwg. 
Had  the  dispute,  whereof  I  was  this  day  a  witness, 
been  conducted  in  the  strong,  muscular  Kentucky 
spirit, — a  spirit  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
manifested, — ^long  before  it  had  reached  the  point 
whereunto  it  did  arrive,  every  man  of  the  wranglers 
would  have  measured  his  ragged  length  along  the 
boat's  bottom,  and  a  score  of  Italian  eyes  would  have 
been  flung  to  the  turbots  of  the  Mediterranean. 

We  entered  the  Villa  Reale  at  sunset.  It  was 
thronged  with  the  old  and  the  young,  the  mirthful  and 
the  sad,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  with  beggars  and 
with  princes.  The  music  of  a  fine  Italian  band  swept 
sweetly  through  the  grove,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with 
the  sound  of  waves  sof^-breaking  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Wandering  through  this  voluptuous  and  ever-shifting 
scene,  soon  faded  into  indistinctness  the  memory  of 
our  day's  tour  among  the  classical  isles.  Unto  us  it 
became  as  a  distant  dream,  nay,  so  soft  and  noise- 
less were  its  remembrances,  they  seemed  a  dream 
within  a  dream. 
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XIV. 


VESUVIUS. 


At  length  we  stand  upon  the  summit  of  Vesuvius. 
How  wide  and  delightful  is  the  surrounding  view !  Lo, 
Naples  and  its  beautiful  bay,  with  Capri  rising  in  purple 
bloom  from  its  breast  1  Yonder  are  peaks  of  the  distant 
islands, — Ischia  and  Procida.  Here  is  the  site  where 
stood,  and  still  stands,  Herculaneum.  There  is  Pom- 
peii. Curving  upon  my  left  is  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
yondeY  hills  are  still  covered  with  cities,  that  seen  in 
the  dim  distance  by  an  imaginative  eye,  may  faintly 
recall  images  of  that  greater  beauty  and  magnificence, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  once  looked  out 
from  those  classical  shores. 

What  vexation  in  getting  to  the  top  of  thb  volcano ! 
No  sooner  had  our  carriage  turned  from  the  high  road 
that  lies  over  Herculaneum,  into  the  path  leading  hith- 
erward,  than  fifly  importunate  ragged  men,  women  and 
children  beset  us,  offering, — while  each  declared,  ^  I 
speaks  Ingles,^ — ^horses,  mules  and  donkeys,  with  their 
own  most  indispensable  services.  We  were  each  soon 
upon  a  donkey,  and  amidst  the  barking  of  curs,  and  the 
shouts  of  twenty  boys  and  men  cheering  on  the  stubborn 
animals,  by  that  word  known  here  to  man  and  beast, 
macaroni  ;  amidst  vineyards,  and  lava  walls,  and  swiftly 
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-darting  lizards,  were  ascending  up  towards  the  Hermit- 
age. 

A  queer  animal  is  this  donkey, — this  jack, — ^now 
lazily  bearing  me  on  I  Even  in  his  best  phases,  when 
sheared  and  cleansed,  he  seems  to  me  far  from  a 
desirable  sight ;  resembling  more,  m  his  dusky  hue,  a 
mouse  magnified,  than  a  condensed  piece  of  bone  and 
muscle  for  the  whip  of  man.  But  when  seen  as  now, 
rough  and  foul,  his  long  ears  flapping  in  the  sun,  his 
nose  obstinately  within  an  inch  of  the  earth,  and  his 
pace  that  at  which  a  snail  might  laugh,  he  is  past  aU 
criticism;  he  has  no  paragon  but  himself.  And  yet 
with  all  his  ugliness,  obstinacy  and  laziness,  his  bones 
and  muscles  are  converted  into  most  valuable  use  by 
this, — I  will  not  say  more  obstinate,  but  certainly  more 
lazy, — people.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  yoke  him  to  a 
cart  with  an  ox,  or  horse,  four  times  his  size ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  oftentimes  compel  him  alone  to  drag 
along  some  six,  eight  or  ten  lazaroni,  in  a  sort  of  gig, 
around  which  they  cluster  like  so  many  swarmed  bees ; 
it  is  not  enough  that  his  back  is  heaped  with  load  upon 
load,  until  he  resembles  a  mountain  in  miniature ;  still 
more — if  by  reason  of  much  loading,  a  driver  find  the 
back  of  his  animal  quite  untenantable,  does  he  there* 
fore  give  up  hope  of  being  aided  in  his  pedestrian 
progress?  By  no  means.  Invariably  seizing,  with 
most  fierce  and  resolute  determination,  closely  and 
tight  upon  the  root  of  the  animaPs  tail,  he  sags  himself 
back  to  an  angle  with  the  earth  of  some  forty-five 
degrees,  and  compels  him,  in  a  style  not  unpicturesque. 
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to  drag  along,  not  merely  a  great  burden  of  wine  and 
olhres,  but  likewise  his  own  most  stupid,  lazy  and 
macaroni-fatted  frame.  The  jack  endures  ail  this,  and 
with  stubboniest,  dogged  indifference.  Indeed  he  is  the 
most  indifferent,  I  was  about  to  say,  most  passionlessj 
animal  I  have  here  met.  I  can  hardly  say  passionless. 
There  is  one  passion, — shall  I  call  it  emotion  ? — ^that 
seems  thoroughly  to  interpenetrate  and  absorb  his 
whole  existence.  Need  that  passion's  name  be  spoken  ? 
When  tiie  only  object  worthy  of  awakening  it  into 
audible  manifestation  is  near,  his  ears  start  from  their 
wonted  repose,  his  eye  lodes  out  animatedly  through 
its  lazy  lids,  and  sounds  are  heard,  ^  to  mortal  minstrelsy 
unknown,^  that  in  their  spasmodic  and  impatient  energy, 
might  ^rhaps  be  likened  to  those  which  have  immor* 
talized  his  scriptural  progenitor.  But  even  when  alone 
and  at  rest ;  when  pausing  by  the  way-side  through 
long  sultry  summer  days,  or  tranquilly  browsing  upon 
Jaurel  leaves  that  lie  in  his  path,  he  seems  to  you  not 
altogether  in  repose.  His  face  and  attitude  have  a  not 
nnpondering  expression.  You  think  him  meditating 
over  the  past  or  the  future,  and  inevitably  to  your 
memory  come  the  words  of  an  erotic  bard : 

*  Hii  diMun  of  Iffbt,  fkon  Moni  UU  night, 
la  lore,  AlU  love.* 

We  arrived  at  the  Hermitage,  and  properly  noticing 
an  uncorked  bottle  of  the  friars^  best  Lachrimse  ChriBti, 
we  moved  on  to  the  last  foot  of  the  volcano.  Thirty 
minutes  suflked  to  bring  us  to  the  top.   The  first  WHind 
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I  heard,  was  the  voice  of  a  cockney  Englishman,  who 
had  preceded  me,  a  few  minutes.  Looking  into  the 
crater^s  abyss,  he  squeakingly  exclaimed,  Mhat^s 
damned  curious/  His  next  remark,  as  he  clambered 
over  some  rocks  was,  with  an  oath,  quite  too  stupend- 
ous for  the  occasion,  ^  By  Gr —  there^s  snow.^ 

Standing  on  the  crater*s  brink,  nothing  more  im- 
presses me  than  the  utter  surrounding  silence.  Out 
from  this  so^alled  *  mighty  mouth  and  thorax  of  the 
earth's  wrath,'  are  pouring  clouds  after  clouds,  not 
black,  or  even  dusky,  but  of  purest  white.  Restless 
and  wavering  volumes  upon  volumes  boom  up ;  yet  all 
in  noiselessness.  No  hollow  murmuring,  no  hiss  of 
molten  lava,  nothing  meets  the  ear  to  break  the  silence 
almost  appalling.  A  stone  was  cast  into  the  crater. 
Breathlessly  we  heard  its  downward  bounds,  growing 
fainter  and  more  faint.  We  once  imagined  its  course 
stopped,  but  straining  still  the  ear,  another  dim  rever- 
beration came  up  from  those  far  depths.  I  know 
nothing  that  could  better  express  the  successive  sounds 
of  the  downcast  stone  upon  the  crater's  sides,  than  the 
uttered  syllables  of  a  famous  Italian  word,  JRi9i»— 
silence — ham — silence— Jo — silence — va — silence — no 
— silence  that  endures.  We  tried  to  walk  around  the 
crater,  but  such  was  the '  most  sulphurous  and  torment- 
ing smoke,'  we  could  not.  Having  amused  ourselves, 
by  securing  for  recollection,  some  striking  points  of 
view  ;  by  casting  rocks  into  many  wide-yawning  crev- 
ices that  here  and  there  divide  the  summit ;  by  recall- 
ing the  memory  of  past  eruptions,  and  contrasting  their 
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loud  roar,  *  as  that  of  a  thousand  whirlwinds,^  with  the 
present  almost  painful  silence :  and  haying  gratified 
most  keen  appetites  in  the  wine  and  oranges  that,  un- 
ordered had  been  brought  up  for  our  especial  benefit, 
we  descended. 

•  •  •  • 

Entering  our  carriage  after  the  visit  to  Vesuvius, 
an  hour's  ride  brought  us  into  the  Strada  Toledo  of 
Naples.  The  sides  of  this  vastest  of  European  streets 
were  lined  by  thousands  on  thousands  of  armed  sol- 
diery. What  was  the  occasion  ?  A  service  was  per- 
forming at  one  of  the  churches,  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Queen  of  Naples.  Though  two 
months  have  elapsed  since  her  death,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  sorrow  are  still  vivid,  and  full  of  ostentation. 
And  well  might  this  sorrow  be  strong,  and  ask  still  for 
modes  and  shows  to  make  it  visible,  if  the  character 
of  the  deceased  approached,  in  any  reasonable  degree, 
to  a  picture  thereof,  in  this  eulogy  by  Borelli,  now 
lying  before  me  ;  or  even  did  it  half  come  up  to  com- 
monest descriptions  daily  heard  in  the  commonest 
streets.  But  three  years  queen  and  wife,  she  passed 
away  in  the  fullness  of  her  beauty  and  youth.  Guided 
by  the  eulogies,— of  which,  by-the-by,  there  have  been 
enough  to  make  a  large  volume, — we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  graces  of  her  person,  remarkable  as  they 
were,  but  faintly  imaged  forth  the  graces  of  her  mind 
and  heart.  Piety,  modesty,  gentleness,  charity, — these 
were  her  great  active  virtues.  Her  charitable  deeds, 
for  which  she  is   most    remembered,  were    always 
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wrought  secretly.  The  hand  that  each  day  aided 
thousands  of  the  Neapolitan  poor,  was  unseen;  nor 
were  the  sources  of  this  bounty  known  till  death  re- 
vealed them.  Therefore,  with  grateful  emotion,  is  her 
name  much  mentioned,  and  honors  fitted  to  the  taste 
and  past  habitudes  of  this  people  are  daily  given  to 
her  memory.  Churches  are  hung  in  sables  ;  lofty  can- 
delabras  send  up  flames  from  morning  till  evening ;  a 
gilded  coffin  is  seen  by  their  funereal  light ;  mel- 
ancholy music  is  heard  from  the  choir ;  at  this  churches 
entrance  you  are  addressed  in  Latin  words,  embody- 
ing portions  of  the  general  grief,  and  which  remind 
one  how  pass  away  the  beauty,  and  high  splendors  of 
the  world.     I  copy  only  the  conclusion : — 

•  Princes  and  Dignities  vanish. 
What  alone  lives  for  ever? 
Thy  Truth,  O  God.» 

Through  the  long  files  of  soldiers,  themselves  in  mourn- 
ing badges,  we  pass  to  our  chambers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  a  ponderous  system,  thought  I,  is  this  of  the 
military !  How  widely  and  strongly,  like  an  iron  net- 
work, is  it  extended  through  all  departments  of  Nea- 
politan life  !  Here  are  soldiers  in  the  churches,  and 
soldiers  at  the  theatre ;  horsemen  are  stationed  at  this 
and  that  corner ;  soldiers  are  at  the  museum ;  soldiers 
are  at  every  promenade ;  soldiers  are  at  every  little 
gathering,  though  it  be  only  to  hear  some  wretched 
ballad-monger  in  the  open  streets.  The  government 
knows  itself  not  anchored  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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people ;  therefore,  in  timid  self-defence  does  it  send 
out  these  Briaiean  hands.     Stared  at  threateningly  by- 
huge  eyes;  jostled  about  by  insolent  elbows;  domi- 
neered most  capriciously,  into  this  and  that  position  by 
gruff  voices,  the  people  have  one  flattering  idea  to  con- 
sole their  self-esteem — ^they  are  feared,    Thb  vast 
army  was  created  by  abject  fear.     To  fill  its  ranks, 
how  much  energy  is  taken  from  actual  life  1     To  sus- 
tain them  when  filled,  what  sums  are  extorted  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  people !     It  preyB,  like  a  vast  goitre, 
upon  the  social  frame,  absorbing  into  its  own  self  the 
vital  powers,  that  should  invigorate  that  frame,  and 
preserve  it  ever  in  fresh  life.     And  afoo  is  here  a  po- 
litical  Argus,— ever  on  the  watch,  ever  on  the  alert. 
Naples,  with  its  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
said  to  contain  more  lazaroni   than  artisans;    more 
soldiers   than    lazaroni,  more   ecclesiastics   than  sol- 
diers ;  and  more  spies  than  ecclesiastics,  soldiers,  laz- 
aroni and  artisans  altogether.     By  this  all-pervading, 
all-seeing  agent,  are  you  thoroughly  looked  through. 
You   are  stared  at,  and  at  every  comer  scrutinized 
through  all  your  features,  in  all  your  movements.     The 
only  object  of  your  visit  here  may  be  to  look  at  some 
old  ruined  temples,  that  have  the  power  of  suggesting 
pleasant  thoughts,  or,  perhaps,  to  re-build  a  broken- 
down  constitution.     The  government  treats  you  as  if 
you  were  full  of  terrific  State  plots,  and  passed  your 
nights  and  days  in  scheming  out  the  political  damna- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     You  bring  to  yourself 
the  consolation  of  the  people.     You  feel  that  you  are 
feared. 
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JOUBNEY  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME. 

I  LEAVE  Naples  for  Rome.  I  leave  it  while  still  sur- 
rounded by  some  charm  of  novelty.  I  leave  it  before 
it  is  quite  disenchanted,  by  too  close  and  thorough 
knowledge.  With  it,  I  have  none  but  delightful  asso- 
ciations. Happy  he  who  goes  not  so  far  as  to  learn 
from  experience,  how  full  of  worthless  thoughts  is  one 
sex,  how  untrue  to  honest  virtue  is  the  other,  and  how 
hollow  and  comipt  are  the  various  departments  of 
Neapolitan  life.  I  travel  with  a  Vetturino,  who  en- 
gages to  convey  me  to  Rome  in  thirty  hours,  with 
horses  to  be  changed  at  every  poste.  As  is  usual,  he 
engages  to  keep  me  in  food  and  lodgings  during  the 
journey.  I  engage  to  pay  him  fourteen  dollars,  and 
likewise  a  hudnamanoy  if  I  be  pleased  with  his  conduct, 
and  also  a  small  buonotnano  to  the  postilions  of  each 
poste.  These  engagements  are  in  writings  of  which 
we  each  have  a  counterpart ;  so  distrustful  are  we  of 
human  integrity,  that  thus  we  pin,  each  the  other, 
down  to  his  duty.  ^  Passports,'  said  a  voice,  as  our 
vettura  paused  at  one  of  the  departments  of  the  police. 
We  delivered  them,  and  after  a  delay  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  they  were  restored,  with  an  added 
x» 
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Stamp  and  signature,  for  which  we  were  expected  to 
make  the  usual  payments. 

What  traveller  does  not  complain  of  the  vexations 
and  expensiveness  of  passports  ?  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  slight  grumbling  to  the  general  growl.  At  Naples, 
the  demands  are  more  exorbitant  than  at  any  of  the 
cities,  I  have  yet  visited.  To  get  out  of  this  trifling 
territory,  your  passport  requires  for  itself  something 
like  five  dollars.  Here  is  one  charge  by  the  Austrian 
representative  ;  another  by  the  Pope^s  representative ; 
another  by  the  Police ;  and  still  another  by  the  Ameri- 
can Consul.  And  all  this  much  ado  about  passports 
is  invariably  made  without  one^s  ever  looking  into  your 
visage,  or  up  and  down  your  form,  to  ascertain  how 
far  your  veritable  self  may  tally  with  the  description 
thereof.  You  are  expected  to  have  with  you  a  writ- 
ten description  of  your  nose,  hair  and  eyes ;  but  who- 
ever inspects  your  nose,  hair,  or  eyes?  The  only 
inspection  is  into  your  purse.*  Your  passport  is  not 
so  much  a  means  enabling  you  to  travel  peaceably 
through  their  kingdoms,  as  it  is  a  means  enabling 
these  money-craving  governments,  every  now  and 
then,  to  travel  peaceably  into  your  pocket     Hence,  if 

*  At  Vienna,  you  cannot  get  the  required  permiasion  to  re- 
main in  that  city,  until  you  have  presented  at  the  police  office, 
a  written  statement  from  your  banker,  that  your  letters  of  credit 
have  been  duly  accepted.  There  are  features  in  this  system, 
which  imply  in  its  authors,  as  profound  a  sense  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  human  nature,  as  any  most  sealous  believer  in  total  de- 
pravity could  reasonably  desire. 
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you  be  an  Englishman,  you  are  eternally  on  the  growl ; 
if  a  Frenchman,  ever  on  the  shrug  ;  and  if  an  Ameri« 
can,  you  bless  the  state  of  things  in  your  own  country, 
and  pronounce  this  system  of  passports  a  part  of  that 
general  system, — whereof  baggage-searching  is  still 
another  part, — established  by  the  avarice,  timidity,  and 
the  mystery-surrounding  self-importance  of  these  little 
princes. 

The  business  of  baggage-searching  has  in  it  a  little 
of  the  amusing,  a  good  deal  of  the  vexatious,  and  more 
than  either  of  the  ridiculous.  Take  a  single  instance. 
It  is  of  kin  with  all,  and  may  illustrate,  if  it  do  not 
prove  the  above  remark.  Embarking  from  Marseilles 
for  Italy,  you  have  in  your  trunk  a  book  of  French 
patriotic  songs,  and  likewise  Silvio  Pellico^s  imprison- 
ments. A  friend  at  your  elbow,  untravelled  and  there- 
fore  green,  warns  you  of  fearful  examinations,  and  in- 
sinuates that  those  volumes  may  be  crowded  with  peril. 
Thereupon  you  take  counsel,  and  being  yourself  like- 
wise green  and  untravelled,  fling  the  prohibited  pa- 
triotism into  the  Mediterranean.  Arrived  at  Civita- 
vecchia— forty  miles  from  Bome — a  crabbed  looking 
soldier  waits  upon  vou  at  the  wharf,  and  conducts 
yourself  and  baggage  to  a  police  office.  Keys  are 
now  demanded,  your  trunk  is  opened,  and  the  hand  of 
a  searcher  gently  touches  the  .topmost  articles,  press- 
ing them  down  two  or  three  times.  The  trunk  is 
hereupon  locked,  and  the  keys  are  again  in  your 
pocket,  out  of  which  must  instantly  proceed  the  fro* 
mi$ed  remuneration  to  the  searcher,  for  the  trouble  he 
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has  occasioned  you.  A  Russian  gentleman  stands  un- 
concernedly at  your  side,  regarding  with  folded-arms 
his  multitudinous  baggage,  in  perfectly  delightful  self- 
possession.  It  passes  from  the  office  untouched.  Why  ? 
Its  travelled  owner  has  long  ago  slily  slipped  a  fat 
douceur  into  the  claws  of  the  policeman.  But  here  is 
.  a  young  English  buck,  grumbling  at  even  the  prospect 
of  a  search,  and  swears  in  ^orrid  Hitalian,  that  he  will 

not  pay  a  shilling,  that  ^  this  is  all  a  d d  himpoei- 

tion,  nay  more,  it  is  a  d d  'umbug.'     His  trunk  is 

rudely  opened,  and  lo,  shirts,  and  rests,  and  cravats, 
and  kid  gloves  bestrew  the  floor  in  admirable  disorder ! 
We  all  now  walk  into  the  next  room,  and  sijgning  our 
names,  pay  for  it  Then  to  the  American  consul, 
and  procuring  his  seal  to  our  passports,  pay  for  it 
Then  back  to  the  police  office,  and  getting  the  seal 
and  signature  of  its  officer,  pay  for  it  Then  to  the 
plumbing  office  where,  strange  to  say,  there  is  another 
farce  of  a  trunk  search,  and  we  pay  for  it.  Ropes  are 
now  put  around  the  trunks,  a  bit  of  lead  around  each 
rope,  and  a  stamp  upon  each  bit  of  lead  ;  this  is  plumb- 
ing. We  pay  for  this  also.  A  paper  is  then  given 
to  us,  certifying  that  we  have  been  properly  exam- 
ined ;  rather  that  our  time  has  ^en  wasted,  our  pa- 
tience exhausted,  and  our  purse  pilfered ;  and  we  pay 
for  this  too.  ^  By  means  of  this  paper,^  says  the  offi- 
cer, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  expects  to  be  gratefully 
thanked  as  well  as  paid^  '  you  will  be  enabled,  gentle- 
men, to  pass  hence  to  Rome  without  any  interruption 
at  all.'    Now  it  so  happens,  that  between  Civita-Tec- 
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ehia  and  Rome,  there  is  no  office  whereat  under  any 
circumstances,  there  ever  could  be  an  examination. 
However,  congratulating  yourself,  that  since  you  must 
arrive  in  the  Eternal  City  at  midnight,  you  will  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unmolested  to  your  hotel,  you  fold  your 
mantle  about  you  and,  as  your  carriage  lumbers  on, 
slumber.  A  loud  knocking  at  length  arouses  you. 
You  pass  beneath  the  mighty  arch  of  the  just  opened 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio.  Your  passport  is  taken  from 
you,  and  a  receipt  thereof  is  returned  in  its  stead. 
A  guard  mounts  your  carriage,  whom  you  are  ready 
to  overwhelm  with  gratitude,  for  thus  unsolicited  con- 
ducting you  safely  to  your  abode.  Alas,  he  conducts 
you  to  the  Dogana  !  At  first  deeming  this  a  hotel,  you 
start  on  being  told,  that  though  now  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  police,  formerly  it  was  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Antonine.  Your  baggage  is  taken  from  the 
carriage,  and  conveyed  laboriously  into  distant  rooms. 
A  good-for-nothing  examination  takes  place,  the  rules 
of  a  long-established  system  are  complied  with,  the 
searcher  has  exacted  something  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase his  to-morrow^s  existence,  and  you  depart  from 
the  hall  shaking  violently  all  dust  from  your  feet,  and 
if  an  American,  again  blessing  your  own  country ;  if 
a  Frenchman,  shrugging  up  shoulders ;  and  if  an  Eng- 
lishman, exclaiming  humbug^^  at  least  three  times. 
•  •  *  *  • 

But  we  are  now  sweeping  over  the  region  from 
Naples  towards  Capua.  Thence  departing,  we  move 
through  miles  and  miles  of  what  has  often  been,  and 
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with  propriety  still  may  be  called^  a  succession  of  mag- 
nificent gardens.  We  soon  arrive  at  the  midst  of 
a  large  plain.  On  our  right,  is  an  antique  aqueduct ; 
on  the  left,  an  amphitheatre  in  ruins.  Nothing  else  of 
man^s  habitation  is  visible.  Here  are  only  two  masses 
of  stone,  connecting  the  distant  past  with  the  present 
Here  crowding  this  plain  was  once, — long  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans, — a  vast  Ausonian  city.  How  com- 
pletely, how  completely,  has  it  vanished !  You  can 
see  yonder  but  two  meagre  evidences,  not  of  enduring 
virtue,  but  of  luxury  and  pride.  Its  walls  and  palaces 
are  not  merely  down,  but  dissolved  ;  its  institutions  no 
longer  in  human  memory ;  its  passions  still ;  the  very 
bones  of  its  inhabitants  undistinguishable  from  the  clay 
beneath  my  feet  As  the  vehicle  passes  on,  I  stand  in 
the  midst  of  silence.  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  the 
charm.  Here  should  be  a  chapter  on  human  vanity, 
worth  the  whole  bopk  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Preacher. 
First  was  nature  all  simple  and  harmonious;  then 
came  man  with  some  thousand  years  of  fears  and 
hopes,  and  earth-beginning,  earth-ending  aspirations. 
His  jars  and  discords  cease  at  length,. and  the  sway  of 
nature,  still  simple  and  harmonious,  speaking  as  now 
through  birds,  and  winds,  and  the  ever-reviving  fields, 
is  again  resumed. 

We  arrive  at  Fondi.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  the 
village,  than  a  black  and  squalid  mass  of  beggary 
thronged  about  the  vettura,  and  almost  blocked  up  the 
street.  Never,  even  in  all-begging  Italy,  have  I  seen 
human  nature  in  so  destitute,  so  imploring  forms. 
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Old  men  and  old  woitien ;  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men;, small  boys  and  small  girls;  nay  more,  the  un- 
speaking  infant  taught  to  wrench  its  jaws  hideously 
about,  as  if  in  the  agony  ^  of  starvation, — all  throng 
around  you.  One  puts  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  and 
passing  it  down  his  breast  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
stops  it  there  with  emphasis,  thus  evidently  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  something  eatable  ought  to  go. 
Another  extends  a  seemingly  plague-stricken,  and  fes- 
tered  arm  into  so  close  proximity  to  eyes  and  nostrils, 
that  you  turn  away  with  a  loud  'j?aA.'  A  young 
female,  with  an  emaciated  infant  at  the  breast,  doubt- 
less manufactured  from  ierra-cotta^  and  being  cursed, 
perhaps,  with  'nine  small  children'  at  her  fruitful 
home,  calls  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  virgin  and 
of  several  saints,  to  give  them  relief.  A  boy  in  rags 
screams  into  your  ears,  'I  am  dying  with  hunger.' 
An  old  man  on  crutches,  taking  off  his  hat,  merely 
looks  into  your  eyes  imploringly.  That  appeal  can- 
not well  be  resisted.  You  drop  a  bit  of  money.  A 
hundred  voices  are  raised,  and  terrible  is  the  contest 
for  that  pittance.     It  seems  a  struggle  for  life. 

How  multitudinous,  how  various,  how  hideous,  and 
oftentimes  how  amusing,  are  the  forms  which  beggary 
assumes  in  Italy !  Ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  extreme, 
for  means  to  work  upon  a  traveller's  humanity  or  his 
vanity.  Upon  these,  do  thousands  on  thousands  of 
the  Italians  live.  Here  is  a  blind  old  man  with  a 
harp,  who  assumes  to  be  an  improvisator.  Imagining 
you  to  be  an  Englishman,  he  commences  a  strain  in  ^ 
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praise  of  London.  As  you  drop  a  piece  of  coin  into 
bis  hand,  you  hint  that  you  are  from  America.  He 
still  continues  his  praise  of  London,  but  passionately 
concludes  every  stanza  thus—*  Ma,  1' America  e  la  put 
bella  citta.^  Then  again  comes  to  you  a  hideous  ob- 
ject, wrenched  awry  into  most  torturing  attitudes,  as  if 
possessed  of  twenty  thousand  damned  spirits  of  the 
miracle-age.  You  give  him  a  haj6cco  to  rid  your  eyes 
of  his  presence.  As  he  moves  away,  you  slightly  cast 
a  glance  at  the  dilapidated  frame.  Lo,  a  miracle ! 
That  frame  is  quite  erect,  standing  in  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  you  are  not  a  little  chagrined  on  de- 
tecting a  slight  laugh  in, — yrhBi should  be, — his  sleeve. 
Then  here  is  a  gang  of  boys  and  girls  pursuing  your 
carriage,  with  screams  so  shrill  that  you  fling  them 
a  earlino  to  save  your  ears.  Yonder  is  one  who,  ac- 
companying your  carriage  upon  the  run  for  several 
miles,  entertains  you  every  now  and  then,  with  most 
grotesque  gymnastic  exercises.  He  well  earns  any 
coin  that  is  flung  to  him.  But  here  is  a  Tuscan.  He 
is  but  eight  years  of  age.  He  accompanies  you  upon 
the  trot,  reciting,  and  sweetly  too,  some  very  clever 
poetiy ;  asking,  as  he  closes  each  strain,  if  you  will 
now  hear  the  history  of  this  prince,  or  of  that  princess ; 
the  '  story  of  the  owl,'  or  the  mournful  tale  of  the 
*  fair  cameri^ra.'  But  why  detail  instances  illustrating 
the  infinite  and  curious  variety  of  modes,  wherein 
Italian  beggary  assails  you  ?  Their  name  is  legion. 
Nor  is  any  notion  of  ignominy  attached  to  the  asking 
,  of  alms.     It  is  too  universal.     It  is  indeed  the  only 
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Language  spoken,  or  even  known,  by  vast  multitudes. 
It  seems  oftentimes  to  be  one  form  of  salutation.  You 
look  civilly  at  a  ragged  man,  and  he  is  sure  to  ask 
something,  for  the  honor  of  charity.  Your  being  a 
traveller  is  sufficient  reason  for  making  a  money  re- 
quest, and  many  have  been  the  strong  men  and  fair 
maidens,  that  passing  our  vettura,  as  they  returned 
from  the  day's  labor,  have  shouted  out,  in  the  midst  of 
most  roguish  laughter, '  qualche  cosa,  Signori,  qualche 
cosa,  Signori.' 

One  might  say  that  if  the  time  and  ingenuity  de- 
voted to  begging  were  given  to  work,  these  men  and 
women  would  be  well  enough  off.  Most  veritable. 
But  what  to  do  ? — that's  the  question.  What  channels 
of  labor  are  open,  or, — without  some  general  social 
and  political  revolution, — could  be  opened  for  the  profit- 
able action  of  these  bones  and  sinews  ?  We  now  see 
the  strong  unanswerable  plea  of  an  Italian  beggar, — 
necessity,  invincible  necessity.  You  may  walk  through 
all  the  borders  of  fair  Italy,  and  vainly  will  you  search, 
reminding  you  of  the  wholesale  action  of  America,  for 
an  advertisement  like  this  ; — *•  Wanted — one  thousand 
able-bodied  men,  to  whom  the  highest  wages  will  be 
paid,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.'  Let  us 
rejoice,  that  while  Italy  so  far  surpasses  us  in  objects 
well  calculated  to  delight  and  improve  taste,  we  have — 
what  she  has  not — a  thousand  avenues  wide  open  for 
the  employment  of  adventurous  industry,  that  for  ages 
will  make  with  us  quite  inadmissible  the  plea,  which, 
when  advanced  by  a  beggar  in  Italy,  canhot  easily  be 
resisted. 
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Dining  at  Terracina,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we 
come  to  appreciate,  through  the  wretchedness  of  the 
meal,  the  full  force  of  that  clause  of  our  contract, 
wherein  the  vetturino  binds  himself  to  keep  us  in  good 
provisions  during  the  journey.  Indeed,  he  had  stipu- 
lated as  to  even  the  number  of  dishes.  They  were  five. 
But  such  dishes  !  Nothing,  but  some  recollected  phi- 
losophy of  Gil  Bias,  could  for  a  moment  have  saved 
us  from  indignation,  and  outrageous  English  grumbling. 
In  midnight,  we  move  on  through  Pontine  marshes, 
and  at  the  opening  dawn,  get  from  lofty  points  some 
fairest  views  of  Italian  scenery.  We  now  begin  to  look 
through  the  powers  of  Claude,  and  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
We  get  near  to  the  elements  of  their  compositions. 
We  see  the  very  fountains  of  their  impressive  beauty. 
The  dark,  wild  majesty  of  the  one  is  no  longer  so 
deep  a  mystery ;  and  we  seem  to  understand  the  mel- 
low pencilling  of  the  other,  sketching  his  landscapes 
in  so  soA  and  delicious  combinations,  and  clothing 
streams,  and  hills,  and  vales  with  incense.  And  yet, 
the  most  we  can  say  of  their  greatest  landscapes  is, 
they  are  but  elegant  extracts  from  nature,  and  of 
course  have  some  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  character 
of  that  form  of  composition.  But  here  we  have,  spread 
out  before  us,  the  grand  pictorial  volume— uncurtailed 
— ^unexpurgated.  We  cannot  now  but  see,  how  wide 
is  that  chasm  which  separates  Nature,  the  great  origi- 
nal painter,  from  those  distinguished  of  her  ilh>es^  who 
have  made  such  admirable,  such  wonderful  compila- 
tions of  her  works. 
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At  Gensano,  we  stop  and  run  up  to  the  little  lake 
of  Nemi, — 

*  Semi,  navellwl  in  tba  woodj  hills,' 

on  whose  margin  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  erected,  as 
says  tradition  speaking  through  our  cicerone,  by  The- 
sus  in  honor  of  Diana.  Formerly  it  was  called  the 
looking-glass  of  that  goddess.  It  is  a  beautiful  circle 
of  water,  situated  within  the  crater  of  an  extinguished 
volcano,  and  well  might  serve  as  a  mirror  not  only  for 
the  immortal  huntress,  but  for  all  gods  and  goddesses 
from  the  ugliest  upwards.  It  lies  far  down  the  hills 
that  quite  encircle  it,  around  whose  summits,  the  winds 
were  active  and  loud,  while  the  surface  of  the  waters 
hardly  stirred.  Now  and  then  a  gustful  breath  strayed 
downward,  and  that  still  polished  bosom  seemed,  for 
a  moment  living.  Swift  changes  passed  over  it,  now 
imaging,  in  their  shifting  hues,  clouds  flying  athwart 
the  sky ;  and  then, — as  its  waves  radiated  swiftly  from 
this  and  that  point,  coming  suddenly  and  slowly  van- 
ishing,— not  unlike  some  large  blue  surface  of  marble, 
wherein  might  be  fancied  momently  springing  to  life, 
and  then  fading  slowly  away,  the  petrifactions  of 
leaves,  and  winged  insects,  rose  branches,  and  flowers. 
I  rested  upon  a  prostrate  column  of  the  fane.  This, 
then,  said  I,  was  one  of  the  centres  of  heathen  wor« 
ship.  Thickly  were  they  distributed  throughout  Italy, 
at  points  the  most  impressive,  on  high  hills,  on  the 
borders  of  still  lakes,  near  falling  fountains,  and  in 
meditative  groves.    A  fine  judgment  it  was  that  made 
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ohoica  of  spots  Jieautiful  as  these,  whereat  might  he 
revealed  the  devotional  heart  of  each  geDeration,  as  it 
came  and  passed  away.  And  this,  upon  which  I  now 
stand,  fancy  would  gladly  believe  to  have  been  one  of 
the  fairest  Here,  though  many  years  have  passed 
away,  it  seems  to  see  the  temple  rising  in  its  origi- 
nal harmony ;  in  yonder  niche,  still  standing  the  lofty 
form  of  the  goddess,  while  up  to  her  shrine  are  ad- 
vancing, matrons  and  warriors,  young  men  and  maid- 
ens. That  vision  passes.  The  fane  is  dismantled. 
The  fountain  is  dry.  The  worshipped  divinity  is  in 
the  dust,  and  a  beautiful  belief  has  ceased,  with  the 
hearts  in  which  it  resided.  Imagining  the  past,  and 
thus  looking  at  the  present,  you  more  deeply  feel  how 
mighty  in  this  region,  has  been  the  revolution  in  reli- 
gious thought,  and  modes  of  its  manifestation.  You 
conjure  up  something,  faint  though  it  be,  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  that  labor  which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Christianity  had  resolved  to  perform.  A  faith  un- 
worthy, though  poetical  and  beautiful  and  deeply  en- 
trenched, was  to  be  torn  out  from  the  world's  heart, 
and  another,  sublimer  and  more  spiritual,  was  to  be 
planted  in  its  stead.  Take  but  the  single  Roman  na^ 
tion.  How  wide,  how  strong  was  belief,  consecrated 
by  those  great  and  impressive  thoughts  which  the  past 
is  ever  accumulating  for  the  present  and  the  future  ; 
consecrated  by  a  thousand  intertwined  affections  of 
kindred  and  of  home  ;  linked  with  the  ideas  and  emo- 
tions of  youth ;  associated  with  glorious  names ;  its 
objectB  imaged  every  where  forth  in  most  lovely  and 
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majestic  creations  of  classic  art,  and  itself  continually 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  gorgeous  and  impressiTe 
ceremonies.  But  these  ceremonies,  these  temples  and 
statues,  with  the  faith  whereof  they  were  but  the  ob- 
jects and  the  symbols,  were  to  be  abandoned ;  nay, 
must  be  for  ever  after  abhorred.  In  all  their  various 
departments  they  were  to  cease, — ^in  their  sternest  and 
their  gentler  forms.  They  were  to  cease  from  the 
battle  field,  and  also  from  the  fireside.  Even  the 
graceful  ceremonies  attending  burial  of  relatives  and 
of  friends,  approved  by  taste  and  consecrated  by  long 
usage,  were  to  be  given  up.  The  splendid  sacrifices, 
and  feasts  and  games,  must  be  abandoned.  The  cine- 
rary urn  was  to  be  carried  no  longer  to  its  resting- 
place,  in  funereal  pomp.  The  libation  was  no  longer 
to  be  poured,  and  affectionate  sorrow  was  forbidden 
henceforth  to  place  myrtle,  and  amaranths,  and  gar- 
lands of  roses  around  the  sepulchres  of  the  departed. 
These  rites,  and  those  thousand  others,  whereof  they 
made  but  a  little  portion,  were  to  be  trodden  under 
contemptuous  feet,  as  the  appendages  of  gross  and 
heathen  superstition.  One  cannot  well  conceive  the 
faint  heart-sinking,  that  at  times  must  have  come  over 
the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  when  looking  abroad 
they  surveyed  the  vast  change  that  was  to  be  wrought, 
and  turning  to  each  other,  they  reckoned  the  little 
force  by  which  that  change  was  to  be  commenced. 
How  shall  it  be  commenced  and  carried  through? 
By  fierce  men  clad  in  strong  armor,  and  bearing  the 
sword?     Rather  by  simple  thoughts  clothed  in  sim- 
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plest  words.  It  was  begun.  Thus  far  has  it  been 
carried  through.  Each  generation  has  witnessed  the 
few  teachers,  and  the  many  taught,  from  whose  hearts 
have  been  fading  but  very  slowly  away  those  shadows 
of  a  Pagan  faith.  I  rise  from  the  ruins  of  this  heathen 
temple,  and  ascending  the  hill,  the  first  object  that 
arresti  my  eye  is  from  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
new  worship  ; — it  is  the  distant  dome  of  St.  Peters. 
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XVI. 

THE    COLOSSEUM. 

EvEBT  traveller  goes  to  see  the  Colosseum.  While 
looking  at  its  ruins,  every  body  feels,  or  pretends  to 
feel,  something  akin  to  the  poetical.  Every  be- 
holder thereof  desires  to  say,  or  write  something  im- 
pressive about  it.  Every  one,  by  judicious  selection 
of  time  and  circumstances,  is  anxious  to  secure  to 
himself  a  fair  share  of  the  emotions,  which  its  pres- 
ence is  naturally  calculated  to  awaken.  Therefore 
in  his  first  visit,  does  he  avoid  the  broad  glare  of  day. 
Moreover,  does  he  eschew  for  companions  all  cock- 
neys, and  likewise  those  other  prosers,  who  are  con- 
tinually pronouncing  moonlight  nothing  but  humbug. 
He  may  not  be  so  punctilious  as  to  visit  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  prescription  by  Madame  Starke,  exactly 
^  during  the  moon^s  second  quarter,'  or  immediately 
after  having  witnessed  certain  illuminations  in  Holy 
Week ;  nor  even  upon  a  most  empty,  and  therefore 
most  sentimental,  stomach.  Sufficient,  haply,  may  it 
be,  if  he  select  an  hour  like  this,  of  midnight ;  when 
but  faintly  the  wind  stirs  these  ivy  leaves  around  me ; 
when  the  windows  of  yonder  broad  full  moon  seem 
flung  wide  open,  and  over  hill,  and  wide  campagna, 
and  aich,  and  temple,  and  fountain  and  ruin  are 
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poured  floods  of  light,  not  golden  ;  but  of  light,  soft, 
rich,  mellow  and  mellowing,  such  as  may  be  seldom 
seen  in  other  than  the  sky  of  an  Italian  evening. 

I  recline  upon  the  loftiest  approachable  resting-place. 
The  sound  of  a  sentry's  footsteps,  as  he  stalks  through 
the  arena  below,  faintly  reach  me  at  this  far  height. 
All  things  are  in  repose.     The  silence  is  unbroken, 
save  by  the  desolate  hooting  of  an  owl  on  yonder  arch 
of  Constantine,  and  the  silver*like  falling  of  water  from 
a  fountain  near  by.    There  is  nothing  to  break  the 
charm.     A  good  fortune  this,  and  rather  unusual  to 
the  mere  lover  of  ruins  in  Rome.     I  was  about  to  say 
that  for  such  romantic  individual,  this  is  one  of  the 
least  favorable  resotts  in  the  world.      His  serious, 
antique  memories  are  not  merely  marred,  but  broken 
continually  into  a  thousand  fragments,  by  common- 
place, modem,  modernizing  sights  and  sounds  around 
him.     Ancient  Rome  is  in  the  midst  of  modem  Rome. 
Her  temples  are  within  the  smell  of  fish  markets. 
Her  palaces  are   serving  as  stables   for  oxen   and 
horses.     Her  theatres  are  converted  into  shoe  shops. 
The  mausoleum  of  Augustus  is  now  appropriated  to 
the  exhibition  of  jugglers,  and  circus  riders ;  and  frit- 
ters are  at  this  moment  frying  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia. 
Whoever  comes  hither  for  the  agreeable  impressicm 
which    rains,  properly  beheld,  sometimes    awaken, 
must  prepare  himself  for  vexations  and  disappoint* 
ments.     Perchance  he  flings  himself  into  poetical  atti* 
tudes,  with  the  *  mighty  rain '  directly  in  his  eye. 
The  melancholy,  and  of  course  delightful  sensatioA 
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has  comnieiiced.  The  m3r8teriou8  influence,  rife  with 
all  antiquity,  is  passing  into  his  deepest  heart.  He  is 
just  beginning  to  enjoy,  when  alas !  the  jingle  of  a 
l>egg&i''s  tin  cup,  the  scream  of  a  market  woman,  or 
some  other  of  the  thousand  disenchanting  sounds  here 
audible,  breaks  in,  like  the  crow  of  a  morning  cock, 
startling  into  sudden  flight  the  ghosts  of  departed 
beauty  and  majesty,  which  haply  he  had  invoked  into 
his  imagination  and  presence.  He  starts  off  for  his 
lodgings,  unsatisfied  and  chagrined.  He  reminds  him 
of  his  likeness  to  that  miserable  one,  from  whom  by 
some  invisible  hand,  luxuriously  crowded  banquets  are 
fabled  to  have  been  snatched  away,  just  as  they  were 
on  the  eve  of  gratifying  his  half- famished  appetite. 
He  denounces  ruin-seeing  in  the  Eternal  City  as  a 
bore,  and  for  a  moment  imagines  himself  translated  to 
the  vasty  plains  of  Thebes,  or  among  the  untenanted 
ruins  of  Balbec  or  Palmyra,  where,  meditating  among 
voiceless  solitudes,  he  may  satisfy  his  taste  thor* 
oughly,  \trithout  interruption,  and  without  deception. 
I  say  without  deception.  He  cannot  always  boast  of 
that  freedom  in  Rome.  He  is  continually  in  danger 
of  being  gulled.  About  the  origin,  history  and  ob- 
jects, of  a  great  majority  of  the  antiquities  here  seen, 
there  are  some  half  dozen  contradictory  theories. 
The  antiquaries  are  all  pulling  in  different  directions. 
The  temple  of  one,  is  the  bath  of  a  second,  the  palace 
of  a  third,  and  the  basilica  of  a  fourth.  Behold 
yonder  ruin-admirer.  His  eye  is  upon  a  lofty  column. 
He  has  been  told  that  it  belongs  to  the  times  of  the 
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Republic.     It  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  that  heroic 
era,  which  time  and  human  passion  have  permitted 
to  live.     Instantly,  in  his  fancy,  is  it  surrounded  with 
magnanimous  associations.     It  is  the  very  column,  at 
whose  base  have  rested  the  noblest  of  Roman  patri- 
ots,— ^the  purest  of  Roman  matrons.     It  has  in  his 
memory  become  sanctified.     Happy  he,  thus  to  have 
before   him  an  object,  linking  the  present   with  one 
finest  period  in  human  history.     What  must  be  his 
chagrin  when,,  on  returning  to  his  chamber,  and  open- 
ing a  description  of  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  he  finds 
it  positively  stated,  that  this  very  column  was  first 
erected,  not  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  but  five  hun- 
dred years  thereafter,  in  one  of  the  most  degenerate 
periods  of  the  Empire,  by  one  of  its  most  dissolute, 
and  degraded  rulers.     His  face  falls  into  the  expres- 
siveness of  one  who  has  been  gulled.     His  patriotic 
enthusiasm  oozes  strangely  off,  and  he  calls  aloud  for 
pen  that  he  may  write  himself  down  an  ass.      Now, 
this  but  illustrates  what  is  here  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence.    Take  the  following  instance  of  confound- 
ing, contradictory,  opinions.     It  is  from  Burton^s  de- 
scription of  Roman  Antiquities.     On  Monte  Cavallo, 
stand  two  vast  marble  horses.     ^  With  each  horse  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  marble,  and  one  group  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Phidias,  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
But  this  is  very  uncertain,  as  also  the  subject  which 
they  were  intended  to  represent.      Some  call    them 
Castor,  and  Pollux ;  others  Alexander  taming  Buce- 
phalus.    This  latter  conjecture   cannot  be   true ;  at 
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least,  if  it  be  so,  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  their 
being  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles :  for,  6lc.  &c. 
The  former  conjecture,  that  the  two  figures  were  in- 
tended for  Castor  and  Pollux,  seems  more  probable. 
But  it  18  not  at  all  likely ^  that  they  are  really  the  works 
of  those  great  artists :  for,  &c.  &c.  Some  antiquaries 
say  that  the  names  Opus  Phidi<B^  and  Opus  Praxiteles^ 
were  affixed  by  the  people  of  Alexandria,  from  whence 
the  horses  were  brought  to  Rome.  Evelyn  says  that 
they  were  sent  to  Nero  by  Teridates,  King  of  Ar- 
menia.' In  the  midst  of  these,  and  similar  jarring 
statements,  the  antiquity-gazer  is  wisest  who  permits 
himself  to  be  governed  by  that  theory,  which  haply 
shall  invest  objects  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
antique,  and  the  greatest  number  of  impressive  asso- 
ciations. If  now  and  then  cheated,  why  should  he  be 
sad  ?  He  has  enjoyed  the  impression,  and  thus  far 
happy,  has  secured  one  end  of  mortal  life.  We  know 
it  b  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  agency,  which 
works  in  us  our  deepest  feelings,  and  our  happiest, 
that  is  truly  worthy  of  so  doing. 

But  of  this  ruin — ^the  Colosseum — whereon  I  now 
rest,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be. 
It  comes  down  to  us,  bearing  around  it  a  thousand 
well-ascertained  truths,  whereof  we  need  not  have  the 
'slightest  distrust.  Even  those  of  you,  the  most  skep- 
tical as  to  the  safety  of  feeling  emotion  in  the  presence 
of  a  ruin,  may  do  it  here,  without  the  least  possible 
danger.  For  the  benefit  of  proeers, — ^tbat  utilitarian 
gentry,  whose  interest  is  deep  in  dates  and  measures, — 
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I  will  note  down,  that  it  was  commenced  by  FlaviAii 
Vespasian,  seventy-two  years  aAer  Christ,  and  was 
completed  in  four  years ;  that  its  shape  is  oval,  and 
computed  to  be  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
one  feet  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty*nine  feet  in  height ;  that  its  arena,  likewise  oval, 
IS*  three  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  wide ;  that  its  entrances  were  by  eighty  arches  in 
the  outer  wall ;  that  it  furnished  seats  for  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  spectators,  that  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  stones  composing  the  original  building 
now  remain, — ^the  other  two  thirds  having  been  convey* 
ed  away,  to  serve  for  the  construction  of  several  Ro- 
man palaces  and  churches ;  that  to  Catholic  worship  is 
now  consecrated  its  arena,  around  whose  sides  are 
fourteen  painted  ttagioni^  representing  difierent  events 
which  happened  to  our  Saviour  as  he  was  going  to 
Mount  Calvary,  and  in  whose  centre  stands  a  cross, 
that  for  every  kiss,  holds  out  to  the  faithful,  an  indul- 
gence of  two  hundred  days.  But  of  what  avail  are 
wordy  descriptions,  to  convey  into  the  distant  mind  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Colosseum  ?  For  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  ruin  illustrates,  not  the  grace,  or 
beauty ;  only  the  bigness,  the  enormous  hugeness^  of 
Roman  thought.  None  but  those  who,  having  read 
such  descriptions,  have  aAerwards  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  judge  of  their  inadequateness  by  actual  inspection, 
can  answer.  For  myself  I  speak.  I  had  oflen  seen 
the  Colosseum  through  written  language,  through 
painting,  through  oral  descriptions.     The  second,  not 
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the  first  view,  proved  to  me  how  inadequate  were  thoee 
vehicles  of  representation.  There  might  have  heen 
some  deluding  fancy  about  my  inspection.  The  in- 
terest of  personal  situation,  might  have  operated  deceit- 
fully upon  me.  I  had  suddenly  passed  between  two 
very  distant  extremes.  I  had  stepped,  at  once,  from 
the  cradle  of  one  people,  into  the  grave  of  another. 
But  a  few  months  before,  I  stood  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi ;  I  was  now  upon  those  of  the  Tyber. 
Then^  around  me  we're  forests  yet  untouched  by  the 
axe,  cities  just  bursting  into  their  youth,  institutions 
developing  their  earliest  influences,  multitudes  all 
bustling  and  anxious,  their  energies  just  quickened 
into  first  vigorous  action,  their  career  of  glory  or  of 
shame  yet  to  be  run,  their  backs  upon  the  past,  and 
their  faces  all  intently  on  the  future.  From  those 
fresh  scenes  and  the  hopes  they  created,  I  had  been 
siiddenly  transported.  I  was  now  among  prostrate 
pillars  ;  among  fanes  dismantled,  and  palaces  even 
with  the  earth ;  among  the  relics  of  a  nation  that  had 
had  its  day  ;  among  a  people  whose  faces  seem  ever 
towards  the  past.  Other  scenes  had  produced  other 
ideas.  The  To  Be  was  exchanged,  for  the  Had  Been. 
The  one  was  all  for  hope,  the  other  for  recollection. 
In  the  former  was  much  joy,  in  the  latter  was  all  sad- 
ness. A  transition  so  great,  sometimes  works  strangely 
upon  curiosity,  and  through  that,  upon  fancy  and  the 
judgment.  To  one  who  has  passed  through  such  tran- 
sition, much  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  the  way  of 
enthusiasm ;  and  hardly  need  he  fear  any  charge  of 
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Bentimentality,  if,  while  standing  for  the  first  time  he- 
Death  the  arches  of  the  Colosseum,  saddening  recol- 
lections throng  thick  around  him,  and  these  huge  ivy- 
mantled  stones,  arising  on  every  side,  are  clothed  in 
something  like  supernatural  grandeur. 

In  thoughts  like  these  were  the  midnight  moments 
gliding  away,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  mu- 
sical voices.  Without  prefacing  any  romantic  excla- 
mations, I  at  once  say,  that  they  came  from  a  party  of 
Grermans,  who,  giving  notice  thereof  to  a  few  friends, 
are  accustomed,  on  fine  evenings  like  this,  to  repair 
hither,  and  increase,  if  possible,  the  natural  impres- 
siveness  of  the  scene,  by  the  artificial  aid  of  well- 
chosen  songs.  I  can  hardly  say  that  the  charm  of  the 
time  was  injured  by  an  auxiliary  of  this  description. 
The  words  embodied  some  brief,  impressive  event  in 
Italian  history,  and  as  their  last  tones  died  away  upon 
the  desolate  silence,  the  sound  of  falling  water  was 
again  heard  from  the  fountain,  and  the  owl  resumed 
his  hoot  upon  the  arch  of  Constantine. 
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'     THE    IMPROVISATRICE. 

Satwrdaf  Evening. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  an  exhibition  by  an  Improvisa- 
trice.  To  me  the  occasion  was  a  novel  one ;  I  record 
its  first,  freshest  impressions. 

Seated  with  four  hundred  Italians,  before  a  table  and 
harp,  resting  on  a  slightly  elevated  stage,  I  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Signora  Rosa  Taddei.  At  length  she 
appeared.  She  was  dressed  in  white.  Beheld  through 
the  mild  candle-light,  her  face  was  thoughtful  in  the 
extreme,  nay,  overjRowing  was  it  with  melancholy. 
Never  before,  even  among  the  all-expressing  eyes  of 
these  Italians,  have  I  seen  movements  and  glances  so 
full  of  the  intellectual, — of  the  sadly  intellectual.  Her 
nose  is  veritable  Roman,  and  gives  a  character  of  mas- 
culine energy  to  her  profile.  Her  form  is  not  slight, 
but  strong.  It  is  such  as  she  would  wish  to  have,  that 
she  may  not  sink  under  the  prostrating  exercise  of 
embodying  the  strange  thought,  which  is  momently 
springing  into  life  within  her  heart.  She  receives  from 
persons  in  the  company,  some  half  a  dozen  themes, 
whereupon  she  is  expected  to  improvisate,  and  likewise 
certain  rhyming  words  that  are  to  be  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  her  inspirations.     At  her  suggestion,  the 
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harpist, — a  man  somewhat  advanced,  and  with  a  visage 
far  too  flaming-red  for  so  poetical  a  vocation, — now 
touches  the  strings  of  his  instrument.  She  rises,  and 
with  the  paper  in  her  hand,  whereon  is  written  one  of 
the  topics  for  the  evening,  seems  to  muse.  How  fair  to 
look  upon,  are  now  her  features  in  that  repose !  The 
deep  dark  eyes  look  full  on  vacancy  ;  hut  where  is  their 
speculation  ?  The  thought  that  a  moment  since  was  in 
them,  seems  far  away.  But  mark, — ^that  startled  wave 
of  the  hand, — ^that  quick  gleam,  like  sunlight,  shooting 
athwart  her  countenance  !  They  hetoken  the  coming 
and  abiding  of  certain  new  and  beautiful  ideas.  Tran- 
quil again  are  the  features,  and  memory  and  imagina- 
tion resume  their  noiseless  labors.  At  length  she 
becomes  restless,  and  prepares  tojointheharp^s  music. 
Her  theme  is  Ck)riolanus.  In  a  low  chant  she  begins. 
Her  voice  is  in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  the  harp. 
It  is  far  from  being  itiusical,  though  far  from  being 
unimpressive.  It  wants  the  exuberant  richness,  that 
full  flooding  melody,  which  in  Italy  may  so  oflen  be 
heard;  yet  is  it  emphatic,  energetic,  and  at  times 
inexpressibly  tender.  As  she  advances  in  her  theme, 
she  increases  in  action.  Her  tones  become  more  and 
more  frenzied.  Impassionedly  they  fall  and  swell. 
The  attitudes  grow  full  of  grace  and  energy.  The 
gestures  are  all  life  and  quick  variety.  Her  counten* 
ance  has  burst  forth,  from  its  deep  soft  rest,  into  the 
highest  state  of  excitement  The  veins  of  her  temples 
and  forehead  throb  hard  and  quick,  the  cheek  is  flushed, 
and  that  eye,  frenzied  and  rolling,  may  haply  bring 
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to  memory  what  you  have  read,  or  fancied  of  mysteri- 
ous sibyls.  Thick  crowd  the  thoughts,  seeming  to 
demand  all  physical  energies  for  their  utterance.  What 
a  mighty  embodier  of  thought,  is  the  human  countenance 
and  formi  This  is  expresHon-^resdess — ^toilsome- 
all  fatigue ; — ^how  wide  its  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
repose  of  conception  1  But  mark ;  there  is  a  little 
embarrassment.  Ah,  she  has  for  a  moment  failed. 
Her  foot  is  stamped  wrathfully  upon  the  stage,  and  she 
seems  determined  to  rend  into  a  thousand  fragments,  the 
bit  of  innocent  paper  in  her  hands.  She  is  now  quite 
silent,  but  suddenly  her  eye  gleams  up,  memory  or 
imagination  has  caught  the  vagrant  idea,  and  now 
again,  hand  in  hand  with  the  strains  of  the  harp,  she  is 
sweeping  onward.  The  exulting  pride  of  Coriolanus  is 
touched  upon.  The  terror  and  the  desolate  hearts  of 
Rome  are  portrayed;  and  then,  how  happily! — she 
spoke  of  Veturia  and  Volumnia,  and  of  many  noble 
Roman  matrons,  and  of  woman  ever  ready  in  the  hour 
of  peril.  It  was  a  worthy  theme,  and  worthily  was  it 
treated.  When  she  had  finished,  she  sank  down  into 
the  chair,  not  exhausted,  for  a  moment  aAer  another 
topic  was  in  her  hand,  and  her  heart  and  intellect, 
passing  far  up  the  tide  of  time,  were  upon  the  fine 
scriptural  theme  of  Susanna.  That  finished,  the  death 
of  Pliny  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  taken  up  and 
given  with  energy  almost  terrible.  An  impressive 
apostrophe  it  contained  to  that  love,  deep  and  enthusi- 
astic,  of  nature,  of  her  sublime  mysteries,  which 
penetrates  the  hearts  of  a  few  in  every  age,  and  sends 
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them  out  in  paths  of  toil  and  peril.  Several  other  topics 
were  treated,  in  one  of  which  she  spoke  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Italians  to  strangers,  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
subject  for  truth^s  sake,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary 
phraseology  is  the  happiest  proof  I  can  recall  of  the 
relation  in  which  foreigners  stand  to  the  Italians, — as 
their  fair  plunder — ^their  legitimate  booty,  their  game, 
their  prey.  She  concluded  the  evening^s  exhibition, 
with  a  complaint  against  her  head  for  not  doing  its 
duty,  and  a  wish  that  it  would  deign  to  supply  fit 
language,  for  the  deep  outbursting  emotions  of  her 
heart. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  these  manifestations,  the 
first  I  had  ever  witnessed,  of  a  very  wonderful  giA. 
And  why  does  not  improvisation  flourish  out  of  Italy  ? 
Is  it  the  offspring  of  the  all*inspiring  skies,  and  scenery, 
and  airs  and  associations  of  this  region  ;  or  can  it  only 
be  linked  with  this  most  flexible  language,  this  lan- 
guage of  vowels,  whose  little  phalanx,  every  where 
victorious  over  most  rough  and  sturdy  consonants,  gives 
merry  play  to  the  vocal  organs,  seemipgly  inviting,  not 
compelling  them  into  action,  and  forming  a  language, 
such  as  well  befits  a  lazy,  luxurious,  and  a  labor- 
hating  people  ?  And  yet  the  art  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  very  difficult.  A  reading  upon  many  topics  it 
certainly  does  demand ;  but  yet  a  reading  only  super- 
ficial. Nor  need  the  topics  be  other  than  the  poetical, 
or  bordering  thereon  ?  Suppose  that  in  the  true 
utilitarian  spirit  of  this  age,  in  the  veritable  spirit  of  an 
American,  I  had  this  evening  called  for  an  improvisa- 
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tion  upon  a  topic,  most  dear  to  many  of  us,  ay,  the 
very  poetry  of  some  of  out  lives,  to  wit, — ^the  moral 
and  intellectual  influence  of  canals  and  railroads. 
There  would  have  been  a  vast  deal  of  reluctapce  in 
her  heart  and  voice ;  and  even  those  tones  all-kindling, 
of  the  impatient  harp  beside  her,  would  hardly  have 
quickened  that  improvisatrice  to  intellectual  life  on  a 
topic,  even  so  empty  as  this  of  really  hard  thinking. 
Looking  at  the  exhibition  closely,  there  seems  to  be  in  it 
veiy  little  deep  thinking.  Let  the  ideas  given  forth  with 
such  graceful  energy,  and  sweetly  resounding  tones,  be 
condensed  into  little,  brief,  unassuming  Saxon  words. 
How  would  they  look  ?  Meagre  enough.  Let  us  dwell 
upon  them  for  a  moment  abstractedly.  Let  us  throw 
far  in  the  back-ground,  the  countenance  of  the  lady, 
itself  a  world  of  meaning,  her  startling  attitudes,  her 
eye-fixing  gesture,  her  widely  modulated  voice,  and 
her  accompanying  harp.  Let  us  bring  forward  the 
thought  alone,  and  contemplate  tt,  and  demand  its 
claims  to  applause,  its  power  to  impress.  Those 
claims  will  wonderfully  sink,  that  power  will  strangely 
vanish.  Compare  the  poor  agency  of  the  idea,  with 
the  mighty  agency  of  its  heralds,  its  vehicles,  its 
accompaniments,  and  you  will  be  almost  ashamed  that 
you  have  been  borne  into  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  by 
such  mean,  perishable,  common-place  devices. 

As  Signora  Rosa  Taddei  is  the  second  in  ability  among 
the  present  Italian  Improvisatori,  and  as  she  will  per- 
form again  during  the  Holy  Week,  I  reserve  any  farther 
remark  until  I  have  witnessed  a  second  exhibition. 
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xvni. 


RAMBLINGS    IN    ROME. 


^  To  the  Studio  of  Thorwaldsen,'  said  I. 

My  cicerone  led  the  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  in  the  workshop  of  the  greatest  living  sculptor. 
He  was  not  himself  present.  He  has  given  up  hard, 
or  constant  iahor.  Old  age  forbids  'it.  Now  and 
then,  some  finishing  strokes  he  gives.  By  eleves^  a 
statue,  or  a  group  b  carried  up  almost  to  the  point  of 
life.  By  them  it  is  there  left,  and  the  chisel  of  the 
Master  comes.  The  ileves  sculpture  it  for  the  multi- 
tude ;  Thorwaldsen,  with  a  few  touches,  then  finishes 
it  for  the  connoisseurs,  and  for  immortality.  I  was 
much  interested  in  wandering  through  his  GiVe  or  six 
rooms.  They  were  crowded  with  artistical  objects- 
in  curious  forms.  In  one  apartment  were  several  clay 
models.  These  are  the  first  visible  manifestations 
of  the  sculptor.  They  are  the  immediate  embody- 
ments  of  conception,  and  demand  the  highest  genius- 
efibrts.  All  subsequent  labor  is  mechanical  quite,  or 
bordering  thereon.  After  the  model,  comes  a  mould, 
bearing  its  impression.  Then  from  this  mould  is 
fashioned  the  cast^  which  is  ever  present  to  the  artistes 
eye,  while  chiseling.  Scattered  abopt,  were  many 
marble  blocks  just  from  the  quarry ;  and  many  others 
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but  rudely  wrought,— an  arm  shadowed  out  here,  and 
a  leg  there.  In  this,  the  form  was  faintly  beaming 
forth  into  expression ;  in  that,  it  had  come  forth  into 
its  nearest  proximity  to  life.  I  was  attracted  by  a 
statue  of  Christ  The  features  were  indeed  heavenly. 
Before  me,  to  be  sure,  was  earthly  marble ;  but  all 
else  earthly,  had  been  purged  therefrom.  The  figure 
is  gently  bending ;  its  coimtenance  is  in  repose  ;  the 
eyes  are  downward  turned  \  and  the  whole  expression 
is  of  humility,  but  the  humility  of  a  celestial  being. 
Fastening  the  eye  upon  it  long,  the  beholder  seems 
advanced  into  the  presence  of  high,  heaven-bom 
qualities.  These  every-day  schemes,  and  pursuits, 
have  for  a  little  while  relaxed  their  hold  upon  his 
heart.  He  is  amazed  at  those  mysterious  powers  of 
Art,  which  so  vividly  and  impressively  can  make  a 
bit  of  marble,  the  visible  home  of  noble  and  spiritual 
affections.  How  near  may  the  creature  approximate 
to  a  creator  1  He  may  go  quite  up  to  that  mysterious 
line,  which  separates  life  from  that  which  is  just  heloie^ 
just  less  than,  life.  He  can  endow  the  stone  with  an 
intellect,  and  a  heart.  He  can  enliven  it  with  thoughts, 
and  with  passions.  He  can  make  it  meditate,  and 
love,  and  fear,  and  hope,  and  hate.  He  can  only 
not  make  it  breathe. 

In  an  adjacent  room  was  the  statue  of  a  Russian 
princess,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
the  kind,  which  I  had  lately  seen.  All  completely 
cleansed  was  it,  of  every  thing  material.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  entirely,  too  purely  intellectual.    It  might 
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have  been  wanned  into  more  interest,  by  some  slight 
glimpses  of  feeling.  And  yet  to  you  steadily  gazing, 
like  a  mild  sky*bhie  seen  gradually  through  some 
white,  dissolving  cloud,  soon  may  be  beamed  forth  from 
those,  till  now  passionless  features,  an  emotion  like 
that  of  love.  Never  was  there  more  admirable  skiU 
of  artist.  How  delicately  and  dexterously,  were  in- 
tellect and  feeling  with  each  other  interwrought,  and 
there  intermingled ! 

Among  a  hundred  other  objects  of  interest,  was  the 
bust  of  Thorwaldsen.  It  reminded  me  of  the  features 
of  Franklin.  It  had  their  philosophic  calmness; 
their  kind,  manly,  honest  expression.  It  represents 
the  artist  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Covered  with  years  and 
fame,  Thorwaldsen  is  about  retiring  to  Copenhagen, 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  That  city  may  well  rejoice, 
as  indeed  she  has  often  done,  in  the  fame  of  this 
illustrious  son. 

Leaving  the  studio,  I  reflected  upon  my  next  move. 
It  was  a  warm,  hazy,  dream-like  day,  fit  for  cogita* 
tions  among  the  ruins.  I  had  already  killed  the  chief 
lions  of  Rome ;  pal  aces,— <;hurches, — antiquities.  One, 
however,  remained.  We  passed  to  it ; — ^the  Column 
and  Forum  of  Trajan  ; — ^Trajan,  a  virtuous  emperor, 
in  an  age  when  virtue  was  little  more  than  an  empty 
name.  After  the  lapse  of  near  two  thousand  years, 
^  still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.'  '  This  column,'  be- 
gan my  guide,  'is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet 
high.  It  is  historic.  Those  bassi  reltevi^ — whereof  are 
twenty-three  spirals,  and  twenty-five  hundre^}  figures,— 
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represent  the  Dacian  yictories  of  that  Emperor.  The 
top  was  formerly  surmounted  by  his  bronze  statuei 
in  whose  hands  was  a  golden  urn  containing  his 
ashes.  They  are  gone.  That  you  see  above,  is  the 
statue  of  St.  Peter.^  It  looks  somewhat  triumphant, 
thought  I.  At  last,  the  brazen  image  of  the  saint 
has  got  the  better  of  the  mighty  heathen's,  though  the 
great  original,  living,  could  hardly  stand  against  the 
imperial  idolater  of  his  day.  And  well  may  the  Faith- 
ful  esteem  this  an  emblem  of  the  all-victorious  spirit 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  Its  foot  is  on  the  neck,  not 
only  of  its  relentless  foes,  but  of  their  very  statues. 
And  this  column  is  historic.  A  happy  thought  to 
perpetuate  heroic  deeds ;  not  in  volumes  prisoned  up 
in  libraries  inaccessible  save  to  the  literary  few ;  but 
in  marble,  or  in  brass,  that  shall  stand  broadly,  openly, 
readable  out  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and  through  their  eyes, 
appealing  to  their  understandings  and  their  hearts. 
Doubtless  there  was  much  in  these  ever  present  em- 
bodiers  of  stirring  events,  to  create  and  keep  alive 
a  patriotic  ambition  among  the  citizens  of  Bome. 
Had  an  orator,  warrior,  poet,  or  a  statesman  wrought 
worthily  for  the  emj^ire,  or  the  age ;  the  call  was  for 
the  architects  and  the  sculptors.  A  practice  this,  that 
while  subserving  many  good  ends,  served  likewise  to 
feed  the  importunate,  all-consuming  vanity  of  the  na- 
tion. And  here  stood  the  Forum  of  the  Emperor. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in 
Rome.  It  was  designed  by  Apollodorus,  the  Athe- 
nian.    Yonder  was  a  splendid  palace.     Upon  this  side 
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i  a  beautiful  marble  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Con- 
queror.  Upon  that,  were  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  porticos ;  and  above  and  beneath 
were  equestrian  statues,  and  numerous  sculptured 
forms  of  Bome^s  most  illustrious  citizens.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  wonder,  even  when  that  city  was  in  its 
glory.  Says  Ammianus  Marcellinus :  ^  Its  gigantic 
edifices,  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  for  any  mor* 
tals  to  conceive.*  When  the  Emperor  Constans 
entered  Rome,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and 
admiration,  at  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  this  work. 
He  despaired  of  executing  any  thing  equal,  and  said 
the  only  object  he  would,  or  could  imitate,  was  the 
horse  whereon  was  seated  the  bronze  statue  of  Tra- 
jan. Where  now  is  that  equestrian  group?  Van- 
ished.  I  stand  upon  the  spot  where  it  stood.  Long 
has  it  been  crumbled  to  like  fragments  with  those, 
wherein  are  the  bones  of  the  prince  who  wished  to 
imitate  it  And  where  is  the  statue,  that  looked 
abroad  triumphantly  from  yonder  summit  ?  A  certain 
cardinal  has  its  head, — that  was  not  long  since  dug 
up  from  amongst  the  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  col- 
umn,—stowed  away  in  his  closet.  And  where  is  the 
gilded  urn,  that  holding  the  dust  of  the  departed  em- 
peror, rested  in  the  statue^s  right  hand?  You  may 
see  it,  as  you  ascend  the  capitol,  upon  an  old  Roman 
mile-stone.  And  where  is  the  Forum  ?  I  see  be- 
fore me  a  large  open  space,  cleared  up  by  French 
curiosity.  Yonder  are  halves  of  some  twenty  enor- 
mous granite  columns,  still    standing    and  strewed 
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around.  I  behold  fragments  of  capitals  and  friezes — 
the  arm  of  one  statue,  and  the  leg  of  another.  These, 
however,  are  but  the  relics  of  a  little  part.  Still 
vaster  remains  are  fiAeen  feet  under  the  earth^s  sur- 
face, beneath  those  churches  and  that  palace.  The 
curiosity  of  some  coming  age  may  perhaps  dig  them 
up. 

Truly,  a  most  thorough  desolation  did  those  northern 
Barbarians  make,  in  their  destroying  enterprises  1  Not 
erne  of  those  immense  columns  remains  whole.  With 
what  fiendish  and  eager  zeal,  must  they  not  have  gone 
on,  heaping  destruction  on  destruction  !  For  a  mo- 
ment you  may  seem  to  see  as  in  some  dream,  the 
beautiful  porticos,  the  sacred  temple,  the  triumphal 
arch,  on  whose  top  is  a  car  drawn  by  four  marble 
steeds,  standing  out  with  chiseled  distinctness,  in  the 
clear  sky.  The  vision  changes,  and  lo,  savage  forms 
with  fire  and  sword,  are  desecrating  the  heathen  fane, 
and  you  hear  their  exulting  shouts,  as  the  statue  of 
the  Emperor  tumbles,  from  that  far  height,  headlong 
to  the  ground.  That*  vision  swiftly  fades.  Temple 
and  tower  have  gone  down.  The  cries  of  vanquisher 
and  of  vanquished  have  ceased.  A  thousand  years 
pass  away,  and  before  you  is  nothing  but  this  melan« 
choly  rubbish. 
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XIX. 


THE    MISESERB. 


The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  are  at  last  concluded. 
My  Protestant  feeling  at  once  writes  forth  itself  into 
the  following  words : — To  the  ennui  of  seeing  said 
ceremonies,  shall  hardly  be  added  that  of  recording 
them.  Why  note  down  for  hereafter  inspection,  the 
strange,  gorgeous  things  that  within  the  last  seven 
days,  have  been  acted  out  for  the  salvation  of  the  faith- 
ful, by  the  highest  head  down  through  to  the  lowest  foot 
of  the  Church  ?  They  will  amount  to  but  some  mel- 
ancholy record  of  human  credulity  ; — a  series  of  facts 
that  would  be  saddening  were  they  not  laughable  ; — 
curious  proof  of  how  man^s  heart  relies  for  aid  in  its 
spiritual  aspirations,  on  perishable  matter  ;  with  what 
fond  trust  it  clings  to  time-consecrated  forms ; — and 
how  vast  and  complicated  a  mass  of  machinery  has 
been  fashioned ;  what  multitudes  of  jarring,  contradic- 
toryf  and  most  artificial  influences  have  been  put  into 
operation,  that  human  hearts  may  be  brought  into 
that  childhood-simplicity,  whereof  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  end  to  be  accomplished  is,  making  pure 
the  spirit.  For  such  end,  what  means  are  necessary  ? 
A  solitary  chamber  and  a  single  bible.  But  look 
abroad  and  survey  this  far-spreading  catholic  system, 
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whereof  the  ceremonies  just  ended  are  but  a  little  part. 
Contemplate  the  single  end  ;  contemplate  the  multi- 
tudinous means ;  and  behold  the  millions  on  millions  of 
minds  confiding  in  those  means.  You  are  surprised, 
indignant,  saddened.  You  doubt  if  there  be  any  thing 
solemn  here  below.  Human  life  seems  to  be  not  a 
comedy,  but  a  farce.  You  laugh ;  you  weep.  And 
yet  there  is  little  wisdom  in  quarrelling  with  these 
things.  As  a  traveller,  you  look  at  them,  and  their 
novelty  impresses.  But  whatever  mystery  at  first  sur- 
rounds them,  can  soon  be  penetrated.  You  at  length 
see  but  very  common- place  hands,  performing  very 
common-place  exercises.  That  unto  the  Faithful,  there 
may  not,  here  and  there,  be  wrapped  up  significant 
meaning  in  these  ceremonies,  I  do  not  deny.  When 
questioned,  they  so  aver.  It  may  be  that  those  which 
are  called  symbols,  really  serve  the  worthy  end  of 
symbols ;  that  they  are  indeed  suggestors  of  mysterious 
truth;  that  their  influence  does  not  pause  at  the  out- 
ward eye  or  ea.r,  but  descending  far  into  the  heart, 
quickens  it  to  gratitude,  to  devotion,  to  thoughts  of 
heaven,  and  eternity.  That  such  is  their  actual  efiect, 
cannot  well  be  denied,  especially  before  one  whose 
personal  experience  declares  it  positively  to  be  so. 
That  such  are  their  legitimate  tendencies,  may,  per- 
haps, with  some  propriety  be  doubted.  One  would 
think,  there  was  not  singleness  of  design  enough 
therein  to  secure  such  ends.  The  eye  and  ear  are 
momently  assailed,  by  too  many  distracting  sights  and 
sounds.     Yonder  is  the  Pope  washing  the  feet  of  Pil- 
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grims.  Were  this  ceremony  performed  in  a  simple, 
silent  tempie,  where  every  surrounding  circumstance 
had  some  near  relation  to  the  act,  and  was  dexterously 
fitted  to  fix  your  eye  and  every  thought  more  intensely 
thereon,  perhaps  the  ceremony  might  serve  as  a  sym- 
bol, leading  you  forgetful  of  the  present,  up  through 
the  past,  to  the  interesting  event  which  it  desires  to 
have  preserved  ever-living  in  human  memory.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  You  behold  it  in  the  midst  of  gor- 
geous and  noisy  St.  Peter's.  You  see  it  in  the  midst 
of  certain  music  that  conveys  no  idea  to  you  ;  in  the 
midst  of  grenadiers  ordering  here  and  there,  the  rest- 
less multitude ;  in  the  midst  of  curses  on  the  heat,  on 
the  dust,  on  the  tremendous  jam ;  in  the  midst  of  artists 
haply  criticising  yonder  masterpiece  of  Canova ;  in 
the  midst  of  bucks  ogling  groups  of  surrounding  beau- 
ty ;  and  within  the  circle  of  a  thousand  fair  Italian 
eyes  that  rain  down  most  distracting  and  disastrous 
influence  on  pope,  and  cardinals,  and  musicians,  and 
grenadiers;  artists,  and  bucks,  and  the  ever-restless, 
ever-shifting,  ever-staring  multitude.  To  withdraw 
one's  self  from  these  last  influences,  and  to  fix  atten- 
tively, singly,  and  usefully,  the  thought  upon  thai 
almost  smothered  ceremony,  requires  a  gift  of  abstrac- 
tion which  the  catholic  may  possibly  possess,  but  unto 
which  the  protestant  has  not  much  right  to  lay  claim. 
It  may  moreover  be  added,  that  those  who,  in  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  per- 
ceive all  the  religious  ideas  which  cluster  about  these 
symbols,  have  little,  or  no  neod  thereof ;  while  those 
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who  are  not  poBseased  of  such  necessary  knowledge^ 
or  but  faintly,  can  only  look  upon  them  as  mere  sen* 
sual  exhibitions,  speaking  not  one  word  intelligible  to 
the  heart,  or  even  to  the  intellect. 

One  performance  in  the  exercises  6f  Holy  Week, 
I  desire  to  note  down.  The  pleasure  it  gave  me  at  the 
time,  I  would  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  per^ 
petuated  for  the  pleasure  of  memory  hereafter ; — I 
mean  certain  music  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  Misereres  there  sung.  From  many  en- 
thusiastic representations  from  many  quarters,  my 
demands  had  become  somewhat  exorbitant.  They 
were,  however,  fully  answered.  There  is  much  of 
striking  fact  and  occurrence  around  the  hearing  of  a 
Miserere,  which  exceedingly  augments  the  fine  im- 
pression, that  may  naturally  be  wrought  by  its  own 
intrinsic  power.  You  hear  it  in  a  hall  made  inter- 
esting, by  many  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church.  You  hear  it  with  your  eye  resting  upon  some 
masterpieces  from  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo, — upon 
sibyls  and  prophets,  mysterious  forms,  voiceless  for 
ever,  though  seemingly  ever  on  the  eve  of  speech. 
You  hear  it  after  the  surging  and  roaring  of  one  of 
these  great  catholic  days  have  gone  down,  and  while 
the  shadows  of  night — slowly  descending — are  man- 
tling with  sable  hues  the  impressive  objects  around 
you.  You  are  prepared  for  it,  by  an  hour's  previous 
chanting  of  some  twenty  voiges,  so  uninteresting  that 
you  grow  impatient  in  longing  for  the  great  perform- 
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ance  to  begin.  During  this  chant,  the  tall  candles 
that  illuminate  the  chapel  are,  one  by  one,  at  regular 
mtervals,  extinguished.  The  extinction  of  the  last, 
announces  that  the  moment  has  arrived. 

A  short  silence  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Miserere 
of  AUegri,  the  one  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear, 
and  which  by  amateurs  is  regarded  as  the  finest  The 
strain  commenced,  and  instantly  with  it,  a  thrill  through 
every  nerve.  I  have  no  words,  that  ever  so  dexter- 
ously placed  upon  this  unsounding  sheet,  can  other 
than  faintly  symbolize  the  tones,  that  during  the  suc- 
ceeding half  hour  came  to  my  ear.  While  listening 
to  their  swells  and  falls, — to  their  vast,  far-soaring, 
still  enlarging  volumes,  and  to  their  cadenzas  so 
graceful,  so  touching,  so  divinely  falling,  they  seemed- 
oftentimes  but  silver  echoes  from  some  far-off  melody, 
wafled  for  a  moment  hitherward, — ^I  tried,  in  order 
that  I  might  make  a  comparison,  to  recall  the  finest 
music  I  had  ever  heard.  I  brought  up  the  splendid 
strains  of  the  French  and  Italian  bands.  I  recalled 
the  voices  of  Rubini,  and  Tamburini,  and  Grizi,  and 
Lablache,  and  of  that  orchestra,  acknowledged  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  whose  efforts  I  had  so 
often  heard  their  own.  It  might  have  been  the  efiect 
of  some  inappreciable  association  ;  it  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  lapse  of  time,  but  those  strains  seemed 
now  to  me  unworthy  and  common-place.  I  had  once 
supposed  their  united  harmonies  the  perfection  of 
sound.  I  now  felt  that  I  was  mistaken.  Each  one  of 
those  voices  is  a  wonder,  a  miracle ; — ^yet  united  and 
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combined  in  all  their  multitudinous  varieties,  and  mov- 
ing on  in  finest  concord  with  those  hundred  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  their  effect  upon  the  heart — 
and  that  is  the  great  test  of  their  power — cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  any  thing  like  equal  to  what  may  be 
wrought  by  these  twenty  human  voices  in  the  Choir  of 
the  Pope,  when  performing  the  Miserere.  Until  now,  I 
had  no  true  conception  of  the  impressiveness  of  merely 
human  tones,  when  ingeniously  combined  ; — for  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  effects  of  this  music  depend, 
not  so  much  upon  individual  voices  of  wonderful 
power,  wonderfully  cultivated,  as  upon  their  judicious 
combination.  Therein  is  the  secret.  Tones-  after 
tones  are  evolved.  Now  a  single  soprano  thrills  you ; 
a  sound,  by-lhe-by,  seldom  heard  but  here.  Then 
with  it  are  gracefully  interwoven  notes  of  far  different, 
yet  of  harmonizing  powers ; — and  unto  this  slowly  de- 
veloping mass  of  melody  shall  soon  be  joined  other 
tones,  outbursting  here,  dying  away  there,  seem- 
ingly harps  upon  harps,  bugles  upon  bugles,  organs 
upon  organs,  with  never-ending  variety  of  strong  and 
gentle,  rapid  and  slew-moving,  majestic  and  beautiful. 
As  I  have  already  observed,  written  toords  do  not  de- 
scribe this  music.  They  cannot  sound  and  resound. 
But  frame  for  your  mental  ear  a  vast  iEolian  harp, 
give  to  it  a  thousand  strings,  and  send  through  them 
some  gustful  wind  from  the  Mexican  seas,  and  haply 
in  your  retired  chamber,  after  some  solemn  medita- 
tions of  the  eventide,  you  may  thus  seem  to  hear  tones 
faintly  imaging  forth  those  of  the  Miserere  of  Allegri. 
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I  left  the  chapel  suhdu^d  and  saddened,  and  in  re- 
turning  towards  my  chambers,  paused  for  a  half  hour 
at  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Here  were  some 
hundreds  of  this  gentry  of  both  sexes,  in  sandal  shoon 
and  scallop  shell,  hither  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
continent,  to  have  their  feet  washed  by  Koman  No* 
bility,  and  to  enjoy  three  nights  lodging  and  three 
days  eating,  free  of  all  expense ;  nay  more,  to  enjoy 
their  soup  and  vegetables,  served  up  to  them  by  Titled 
hands.  I  first  entered  the  washing-room.  I  heard  the 
voice  of  a  priest  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  reciting  the 
forms  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  I  saw  six  dirty 
and  ragged  pilgrims,  who  had  arrived  during  the  day, 
taking  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  preparatory  to 
lavations  and  the  sandal.  Snuff  and  hartshorn  are 
generally  my  abominations ;  I  never  longed  for  them 
till  now.  The  water-filled  tubs  were  soon  brought, 
and  the  solemn  work  of  washing  was  commenced. 
My  eye  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  ugliest,  dirtiest, 
and  most  ragged  of  the  pilgrims.  From  the  pilgrim, 
it  passed  to  the  kneeling  form  of  the  nobleman,  whose 
hands  were  deeply  engaged  with  his  lower  extremities. 
It  was  clad  in  sacred  vestments.  Its  countenance  was 
fair.  The  eye  was  dark,  but  so  constructed  as  to  give 
continually  and  obstinately,  a  most  sinister  character  to 
all  the  features.  ^  Pray,  sir,'  inquired  I  of  the  gen- 
tleman next  me,  ^  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  yonder 
nobleman,  who  is  just  about  applying  the  towel  ?  ' 
'  What,  the  one  with  so  much  devil  in  his  visage  ? ' 
*  The  same.'  ^  That,  sir,'  answered  he,  ^  is  Don  Mi- 
guel, ex-tyrant  of  Portugal.' 
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I  passed  to  the  eating  halL  Hundreds  of  old  men, 
and  of  the  young ;  of  the  emaciated,  and  of  those  with 
well  stuffed  sides,  were  doing  justice,  most  decorously 
however,  to  soups  and  vegetables  momently  presented 
them,  by  the  condescending  hands  of  Roman  nobles. 
The  tables  were  ranged  up  and  down  the  long  hall 
on  either  side,  and  between  them  were  at  least  five 
spectators  for  every  eater,  drawn  hither,  of  course,  by 
nothing  save  curiosity.  As  one  thereof,  I  gazed  my 
fill  at  eaters,  provender  and  waiters,  and  thereupon 
retired,  somewhat  amused  that  men  should-  hope  to 
advance  themselves  heavenward  by  gastronomic  exer- 
cise of  thi^  description,  and  still  more,  that  noble  Ro- 
mans should  hope  ^to  offset  a  whole  year  of  high,  un- 
bending, uncompromising  pride,  with  a  single  evening 
of  badly-feigned  humility. 
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'  Bteme  aqai  ya  Aierm  de  Oviedo,  eainino  de  PeBaflor,  en  medio  de  lea 
eampoe,  diieilo  de  mi  pcnona,  de  Qoa  mala  mula,  y  de  qaai«nta  bueaea 
dacadoB,  ein  contar  algunos  realea  mas  que  habia  burtado  4  mio  bonisJrao 
Uo.  Gil  Bla*. 

From  Rome  to  Florence,  I  travel  in  the  style  called, 
en  vaiturier.  The  Vetturino  enters  into  a  written  en- 
gagement, to  convey  me  and  my  five  companions,  in 
six  days  to  Florence, — a  distance  of  near  two  hun- 
dred miles, — without  change  of  horses,  furnishing  two 
good  meals  each  day,  and  comfortable  lodging  each 
night, — wherefor  I  engage  to  pay  for  myself  twelve 
dollars,  and  an  additional  dollar  as  buonomano. 

Travelling  slowly,  the  second  day  brings  us  to  Terni, 
and  we  visit  the  cataract  of  Velino,  four  miles  from 
said  village.  Byron's  description  of  the  '  roar  of  wa- 
ters,' the  *  fall  of  waters,'  and  the  *  hell  of  waters,' 
which  I  read  beneath  the  precipice,  had  prepared  me 
for  a  grand  spectacle.  Never  was  traveller  more 
sadly  disappointed.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  already 
seen  and  heard  Niagara.  There  indeed,  has  nature 
wrought  upon  a  great  scale  ;  and  in  those  words  of  the 
poet,  is  a  far  better  transcript  of  that  scene,  than  of 
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worn-out  tapestry ;  around  whoee  sides  are  distrib* 
uted  arm-chairs  of  huge  dimensions ;  and  upon  whose 
walls  are  suspended  most  wretched  engravings  of  cer* 
tain  triumphs  of  Napoleon  in  Italy.  You  begin  to 
perceive  something  strange  in  the  odors  of  this  apart- 
ment, and  upon  examination,  are  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  they  come  from  the  lodgings  of  horses,  cows, 
pigs  and  goats,  directly  underneath.  OAen,  indeed, 
throughout  Italy,  is  the  first  story  of  hotels  and  dwell- 
ing-houses, apphropriated  to  these  animals  and  to  the 
cook,  while  the  second  is  converted  into  sitting  and 
dining  apartments,  and  the  third  portioned  off  into 
sleeping  chambers.  All  unsavory  stenches  generated 
in  those  lower  regions,  pervade  and  interpenetrate,  as 
they  go  reeking  upwards,  every  nook  and  crevice  of 
the  mansion.  Always  offensive,  it  now  seems  intoler- 
ably so,  as  unfolding  our  napkins  we  prepared  to  en- 
joy a  dinner,  provided  according  to  the  prescription 
of  our  vetturino.  It  is  one  of  those  stipulated  for  in 
the  contract  of  travel.  Your  appetite  is  strong,  and 
you  thank  the  kind  cameriere  for  serving  up  the  meal 
with  so  miich  despatch.  Having,  however,  tasted  one 
spoonful  of  the  soup,  you  beckon  him  to  convey  it 
hence,  quickly  as  possible.  The  boiled  beef  appears. 
A  gentleman  at  your  elbow  pronounces  it  tainted,-— 
and  you  wait  for  the  next  course.  That  course  is 
made  up  of  potatoes  leaden  and  watery,  of  the  leg  of 
a  cheveril  baked  into  a  crisp,  and  of  a  boiled  chicken, 
which  a  Grerman  wag  declares  to  be  the  great  tough 
progenitor — ^the  original  Adam  of  poultry.    You  still 
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anticipate  something  eatable,  and  wait  in  jmtience. 
Yonder  Frenchman  takes  anuff,  and  every  moment 
exclaims  '  diable.'  This  German  lights  his  pipe,  mut^ 
tering  forth  a  jargon  whereof  nothing  is  inteliigible  but 
the  words  'bei  Gott/  The  Englishman  denounces 
every  thing  in  Italy  as  ^orrible,  and  wishes  himself  in 
Lunnun.  You  drink  a  glass  of  sour  wine,  while  the 
next  course  is  entering.  Looking  at  it  closely,  you 
find  that  it  is,  alas  1  an  Italian  pudding.  You  can  en- 
dure your  hunger  no  longer,  and  rushing  forth,  you 
search  out  the  vettura,  and  rummage  the  pockets 
thereof  for  certain  crusts  of  bread,  which  your  provi- 
dential foresight  had  the  day  before  stowed  away  for 
a  case  of  such  emergency.  Out  of  that  crust  you 
make  your  dinner.  The  Yetturino  after  a  while  comes 
in,  rubbing  his  hands,  asking  you  if  you  are  contented 
with  your  meal,  averring  that  he  pays  therefor  six 
pauls^  and  desires  that  you  will  rise  in  the  morning  at 
three  oVlock,  as  on  to-morrow  he  has  thirty  miles  to 
make,  and  he  wishes  to  put  up  at  a  good  hotel,  and 
that  too,  before  dark,  for  fear  of  banditti.  You  retire 
to  your  chamber.  You  ascend  into  your  loily  bed,  by 
the  aid  of  a  chair.  You  are  no  sooner  between  the 
sheets,  than  you  leap  impetuously  forth,  impelled  by 
their  death-like  dampness.  You  now  put  on  morning 
gown,  and  address  yourself  again  to  slumbers.  The 
dampness  pervades  even  that  thick  vestment.  Re- 
garding health  as  a  good,  and  rheumatic  ills  as  among 
its  worst  foes,  you  again  rise,  and  wrapping  your 
limbs  about  in  a  large  travelling  cloak,  resign  your- 
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this.    If  any  thing,  Niagara  is  as  far  beyond  the  poet,  as 
the  poet  is  beyond  Velino.     Neither  of  the  cataracts 
have,  however,  given  me  other  impressions  than  those 
of  beauty.     The  power  of  awakening  the  sublime,  be- 
longs to  a  higher  class  of  physical  agents.     All  the 
mighty  things  that  have  been  rhymed  and  prosed  about 
these  waterfalls,  seem — with  due  submission  be  the 
thought  recorded — ^to  have  come  from  minds,  in  which 
for  the  moment,  the  standard  of  grandeur  was  ex- 
tremely low.     How  can  any  one,  before  whose  intel- 
lectual eye  may  move  the  vast  visible  universe  of 
planets  and  stars, — the  only  worthy  physical  standard 
of  sublimity, — ^think  of  exhausting  comprehensive  epi- 
thets upon  these  cataracts,  leaving  no  thought,  lan- 
guage, or  imagery,  for  those  other  objects.     Liet  the 
mind  return  for  a  moment  from  that  distant  wander- 
ing ;    let  it  relax  its  expanded  embrace  from  those 
mighty  works  of  the  Creator,  and  descend  for  an  instant 
to  a  contemplation  of  this  little  part  of  the  immense 
whole — these  bubbling  waterfalls — and  it  will  perceive 
how  insignificant  things  they  are  among  those  great 
agents,  that  worthily  may  awaken  the  emotion  <;alled 
sublime.    That  they  are  beautiful,  who  can  deny  ?     It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  description  of 
Velino,  as  if  I  were  a  traveller,  the  first  to  see  it. 
That  useless  toil  shall  not  be  attempted.     Moreover, 
waterfalls  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  with  the  natural 
eye  and  ear,  not  vainly  made  to  roar  and  shine  through 
words.     Language  is  a  significant  embodier  of  forms 
and  modes  in  human  life.     It  is  the  instrument  which 
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can  worthily  image  them  forth.    My  only  ixistrument 
points  out  its  topics. 

•  ••••• 

Thursday. — ^This  night  we  sleep  at  Temi.     It  is  an 
Italian  village.     How  wide  the  contrast  between  it  and 
a  village  of  New  England !     Not  one  of  those  ideas  d 
comfort  and  enjoyment  is  awakened  at  the  mention  of 
it,  which  ever  comes  into  memory  at  the  name  of  those 
pleasant  spots  in  my  own  country.     Here,  all  is  nar* 
rowness  and  suffocation  in  the  streets ;  dusty  rough- 
ness in  the  pavements ;   dreary  dinginess  on  the  out- 
side of  buildings,  and  still  more  dreary  dimensions 
within.     Men,  women  and  children  are  ragged  and 
dirty  ;  ugly  to  the  eye,  and  foul  to  the  nostrils.     They 
lounge  about  the  streets, — the  men  looking  stupidly  at 
your  baggage  and  yourself,  wondering  why  you  have 
hither  come ; — the  women  knitting  and  twirling  dis- 
taffs ;   and  the  children  reiterating  cries  of  ^  caro  sig- 
nore,  qualchecosa  per  carita.'     From  these  scenes,  the 
traveller  goes  forth  for  relief  into  the  country.     The 
contrast  impresses  and  refreshens.     There  can  hardly 
be  a  greater  difference,  than  that  which  separates  the 
wretchedness  of  an  Italian  village  from  the  fresh  spring 
bloom,  and  well-watered  luxuriance  of  an  Italian  cam- 
pagna.     We  are  now  in  a  village,  and  at  a  hotel  se- 
lected by  the  Vetturino.     Our  agreement  has  subjected 
us,  in  these  matters,  entirely  to  his  choice.   The  dinner 
is  served  up  at  six  o^clock  in  an  immense  hall,  whose 
marble  floor  rattles  and  echoes,  as   you  walk   over 
it ;   whose   windows  are  half  concealed   by  ancient, 
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self  to  troubled  dreams  of  rheumatism  and  catarrhs. 
Aroused  at  the  early  hour  of  the  Vetturino,  you  feel 
stiffness  and  agony  in  every  limb.  What  with  perils 
of  starvation,  and  perils  of  robbers,  and  perils  of  odor, 
and  perils  of  fleas,  and  pangs  of  rheumatism,  you 
feel  yourself  wretched  and  haggard.  You  wonder  why 
you  ever  journeyed  into  this  comfortless  region.  The 
works  of  painters  and  sculptors  become  quite  worth- 
less in  your  estimation,  and  you  are  astonished  and 
ashamed,  that  you  have  ever  been  humbugged  into  en- 
thusiasm by  looking  at  them.  But  an  bourns  ride  con- 
veys you  among  the  Appenines.  You  hear  the  song 
of  birds.  You  breathe  the  gales  cool  and  fresh,  as  they 
sweep  rejoicing  over  the  mountains.  You  see  the  sun 
arising  in  the  east,  and  a  light  seems  to  arise  withm 
you.  You  are  invigorated.  The  pains  of  last  night, 
one  by  one,  drop  off.  You  move  with  elastic  step. 
The  past  is  once  more  remembered  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  and  on  the  future  are  again  dimly  pictured 
scenes  all  novel,  and  pleasures  soon  to  be  enjoyed. 
•  •  •  ft  •  • 

We  stopped  last  night  at  Passignano,  on  the  borders 
of  lake  Thrasimene.  Here  were  renewed  all  the 
usual  discomforts  of  lodgings  en  voiturier^ — with  an 
addition.  My  bed-chamber  was  in  the  second  story, 
and  the  room  contiguous,  had  been  converted  into  a 
hen-coop.  What  with  cackling  and  crowing,  I  had  no 
repose.  An  earthquake  might,  as  in  olden  time,  have 
here  rolled  unheeded ly  away.  There  was  little  dis- 
position, as  arising  this  night  at  the  hour  of  twelve, 
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from  perturbed  slumbers,  I  looked  out  upon  the  plain 
and  lake,  to  enjoy  the  recollections  of  that  memorable 
spot  It  is  not  with  trembling  nerves,  and  hot,  swift- 
shooting  pulses,  that  one  may  survey  a  scene  like  this, 
over  which,  as  the  noise  of  battle  has  died  away,  and 
vanquisher  with  vanquished  has  sunk  down  to  equal 
silence,  nature  resumes  at  length  her  tranquil  sway. 
There  must  needs  be  a  feeling  of  stillness  in  the  heart, 
sympathizing  harmoniously  with  the  still  spirit  of  that 
nature  which  here  presides. 

Departing,  this  morning,  from  that  wretched  village, 
we  soon  emerge  from  the  dominions  of  Hia  Holiness, 
into  the  fields  of  Tuscany.  A  change  in  things  for 
the  better,  ia  instantly  apparent  We  have  passed 
from  comparative  barrenness  into  rich  fertility.  We 
have  evidently  entered  in  among  benign,  and  more  salu- 
tary influences.  Indeed,  we  have  now  passed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  least  illiberal  of  Italian  govern- 
ments. Plains  expand  before  me,  fresh  in  olive  trees, 
and  watered  by  many  streams.  The  roads,  every 
where  admirable  through  Italy,  are  here  very  superior, 
and  becur  around  them  evidences  of  much  supervision- 
ary  care.  The  miserable  patois  of  the  Roman  States, 
has  given  place  to  the  sweet  Tuscan  tongue,  spoken  by 
high  and  low,  with  almost  equal  purity.  The  wretched 
visages,  and  ragged  forms,  and  begging  hands  and 
voices  of  the  Pope^s  subjects,  are  superseded  by  the 
healthy  faces,  well  dressed  persons,  and  merry  songs 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  peasantry,  as  they  saunter  along 
the  high  roads,  or  look  out  upon  you  from  trees  and 
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Tines,  UDto  which  they  are  now  applying  the  pruning 
knife.  What  a  pleasant  change  is  this !  It  is  a  change 
from  idleness  to  activity ;  from  poverty  to  competence ; 
from  wretchedness  to  happiness.  You  look  upon  the 
fine  faces  of  the  people,  and  you  get  another  idea  of 
Italian  beauty.  Words  cannot  easily  express  the  gen- 
eral ugliness  of  the  female  peasantry  in  the  Pontifical 
States.  Old  and  young  seem  to  be  equally  blasted. 
Or  if  perchance,  in  early  youth,  there  be  something  of 
Uoom,  grace  or  impressiveness,  time  rushes  swiftly 
in  to  tear  away  said  gif^.  Nowhere  do  the  young 
grow  so  hideously  old,  and  old  so  rapidly.  I  have  seen 
no  woman  out  of  a  city,  reminding  me  of  a  hale  Ho- 
man  matron,  such  as  might  have  been  the  wife  of  Cin« 
cinnatus.  You  find  them  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  gray 
hairs,  wrinkled  and  expressionless.  Beheld  in  triple 
groups  at  twilight,  under  half-fallen  arches,  they  re- 
mind you,  as  silently  they  ply  their  distaffs,  of  those 
mysterious  Fates  so  hideously  sketched  by  the  pencil 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Passing  into  Tuscany,  you  see 
countenances  much  fairer, — at  least  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  population.  Nor  are  they  disposed  to  deny 
you  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  them.  In  truth,  they 
return  any  traveller's  gaze  with  a  directness  and  steadi« 
ness  that,  for  a  moment,  may  send  his  own  regards 
discomfited  into  another  direction.  As  their  large 
Uack  eyes  look  full  and  long  upon  you,  from  beneath 
their  hats  of  amplest  rim,  you  are  doubtful  whether 
to  pronounce  them  impudent,  or  exceedingly  self-pos- 
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sessed.  Should  you  engage  in  conversation ,  that  doubt 
will  be  instantly  put  to  flight. 

Surely,  there  is  something  very  agreeable  in  a  Tus- 
can peasant's  conversation.  Therein  is  an  ofT-hand 
freedom  and  ease,  that  captivate  you.  The  self-posses- 
sion is  most  unwavering  and  universal.  There  is  no- 
thing even  distantly  bordering  on  mauvaise  honie. 
Sheepishness  indicates  an  idea,  that  never  looked  out 
blushingly  from  a  Tuscan's,  or  indeed  from  any  Ital- 
ian's face.  A  young  female  peasant  converses  with 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other  sex.  Her  countenance  is 
true  to  her  thought.  Her  gesture  is  quick,  abundant, 
and  significant.  Her  eye  turns  just  as  it  should  turn. 
Her  smile  and  frown  are  admirably  well-timed.  Her 
voice  is  modulated  with  pleasing  and  natural  dexterity, 
and  her  whole  deportment,  purged  totally  of  affecta- 
tion, fixes  long  upon  it,  the  eye  and  memory  of  a  trav- 
eller. The  Italians,  great  and  small,  citizens  and 
peasants,  intermingle  much  at  public  promenades  and 
piazzas.  They  have  regular  hours  for  resorting  each 
day,  to  some  central  point  to  look  at,  and  converse 
with,  each  other.  Freedom  and  polished  gracefulness 
of  manners,  are  among  the  results  of  this  inter- 
course. 

As  we  cross  the  dividing  line  of  these  two  govern- 
ments, we  leave  beggary,  in  a  measure,  behind  us. 
The  Tuscan  law  prohibits  the  asking  of  alms,  save  by 
the  blipd.  Here  then  is  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
sightless  old  man  grasping  the  hand  of  a  lusty  youth, 
as  they  both  keep  pace,  in  a  gentle  trot,  with  our  vet- 
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tura,  piercing  our  ears  with  dolorous  cries.  They  are 
in  partnership,  and  divide  the  paid  which  compassion 
extracts  from  your  purse.  Thus  is  the  law  avoided, 
and  laziness,  strong  and  hearty,  gets  a  subsistence.  I 
have  been  privately  and  rather  sneakingly  importuned, 
by  one  whose  eyes  were  sufficiently  good  to  discover 
that  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  hence  probably  ignorant  of 
the  Tuscan  law.  I  got  rid  of  his  importunity,  by 
threatening  to  report  him  to  the  police.  The  prohibi- 
tion just  mentioned,  might  be  deemed  comprehensive 
enough,  and  yet  it  leaves  unincluded  a  vast  number  of 
unhappy  beings.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  lavish 
indiscriminate  and  unbounded  eulogies  upon  Italian 
climate,  should  travel  observingly  through  Tuscany. 
^  What  is  the  cause,^  said  I  to  the  superintendant  of  a 
hospital,  *•  of  these  numerous  instances  of  ophthalmy, 
in  this  fine  region  ? '  *  The  atmosphere^ — he  replied. 
I  started  back.  Is  it  possible  that  this  much  sought, 
and  more  praised  Italian  atr,  confessedly  and  con- 
stantly works  one  of  the  greatest  human  deprivations? 
But  more  than  the  eye  suffers.  Were  my  conclusions 
with  respect  to  Italian  climate,  to  be  determined  by  my 
own  personal  experience  during  these  present  spring 
months,  there  could  be  but  one  language  for  their  ex- 
pression— the  language  of  complaint  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  cry  aloud  at  sudden  changes  in  New 
England  atmosphere,  should  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  tour  through  Italy,  in  the  past  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April.  An  Italian  beauty *s  face,  now^ 
smiling  like  sunshine,  then  swiftly  overcast  with  cloud* 
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like  and  tempestuous  frowns,  is  no  unapt  image  of  the 
sudden  and  unaccountable  weather-changes,  that  I  hav« 
lately  suffered  at  Genoa,  at  Naples,  and  more  thaa 
either,  at  Rome.  With  spring,  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  soft  airs,  a  mild  sun,  a  fair  heaven,  a  green 
and  freshly-budding  earth.  But  with  this  Italian  spring, 
we  are  compelled  to  associate  storms,  and  clouds,  and 
blasts,  and  hail.  ^  O,  this  is  an  extraordinary  season,' 
sayB  the  Italian,  as  in  the  month  of  May,  muffling  him- 
self up  to  his  chin  in  his  cloak,  he  flings  one  comer 
thereof  cavalierly  over  his  left  shoulder.  ^  This  is  a 
very  extraordinary  season.  It  is  no  good  criterion  of 
our  usual  spring.'  Alas  for  the  traveller  of  1896. 
Many  volumes  and  voices  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
beauty,  and  health-giving  properties  of  an  Italian  atmo- 
sphere. He  has  obeyed  his  resolution  to  make  trial 
thereof — and  now,  his.  skin,  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  many-remembered  aches,  and  remembered  fevers 
rise  up,  to  rebuke  those  volumes  and  those  voices. 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  multitudinous  discomforts  of 
Italian  travelling ;  the  desolate  chillness  of  vast  apart- 
ments ;  the  death-giving  dampness  of  beds ;  the  un- 
drinkable  water ;  the  un-eatable  meals ;  the  miasmas 
of  marches,  and  the  nerve-piercing  blasts  horn  moun- 
tains, I  am  a  little  inclined  to  surprise,  that  Ameri- 
oans  should  hither  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  wooing 
back  departing  health,  or  of  confirming  a  constitution 
never  yet  marred,  in  vigor  and  elasticity. 

But  while  I  am  thus  reflecting,  the  hail-shower  has 
ceased ;  our  vettura  has  ascended  a  hill ;  an  exclama- 
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tion  of  delight  is  heard,  and  lo  I  before  us  springs  up 
yonder  city  from  a  garden ;  the  city  of  Florence, — 
Florence,  the  beautiful, — the  birth-place  of  Dante, — ^the 
home  of  Boccacio,  and  Machiavelli,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  Galileo, — Florence,  one  fairest  centre  of 
Italian  literature  and  Italian  art.  I  first  see  it,  in  the 
light  of  an  evening  sun.  It  seems  encircled  by  hills, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  palaces  and  villas.  So 
abundant  are  they,  Ariosto  imagined  the  soil  produced 
them.  *'  And  if,^  said  he,  ^  thy  palaces  which  are  thus 
scattered,  were  walled  within  one  city,  two  RomeB 
could  not  contain  thee.' 
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•  •  •  •  • 

When,  previous  to  the  composition  of  one  of  his  Ma« 
donnas,  Raphael  retired  into  his  solitary  studio,  and 
there  in  meditation,  as  he  writes,  ^  certa  idea  mi  viene 
alia  mente,'  and  when  hy  severe  elaboration,  that  im- 
agination had  been  expanded,  and  purified,  and  won- 
drously  combined,  he  at  last  seized  his  pencil  and 
with  assiduous  art  confined  it  to  the  canvass,  he  hardly 
thought  that  the  deep  beauty  and  strength  thereof, 
were  to  be  felt  and  understood  by  every  superficial 
gazer  that  chanced  that  way. 

When  one  pauses  before  a  master-piece,  and  finds, 
alas,  that  it  does  not  impress  him,  he  may,  as  he 
chooses,  either  make  an  exclamation  of  afiected  de- 
light, or  he  may  modestly  regret  his  little  attention  to 
art,  and  his  unacquaintance  with,  if  I  may  so  say,  its 
language.  Indeed,  any  one  may  see  how  painting, 
and  sculpture, — ay,  and  architecture  and  music, — 
considered  as  vehicles  of  thought,  (and  unless  so  con- 
sidered, what  are  they,  but  little  objects  of  curiosity  to 
the  mere  artiste  7)  have  analogies,  in  many  essential 
points,  to  language  so  called.  What  is  the  Apollo 
but  a  magnificent  vehicle  of  those  ideals,  manly  beauty. 
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grace  calm  and  full  of  dignity,  and  of  triumphant 
pride  ?  And  what  is  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  off- 
spring, but  marble  words  wherein  are  written  woe  and 
grief,  and  oyer  both  triumphing,  a  mother^s  love  ? 
Ovid  has  that  group  in  the  Latin  language. 

*  Tb«  vene  and  walpture  bear  an  equal  part. 
And  each  reflects  the  images  of  art.* 

Thus  also  does  the  death  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons 
shine  forth,  not  perhaps  with  exactly  equal  graphic- 
ness,  from  the  words  of  Virgil,  and  the  marble  in  the 
Vatican.  And  what  is  this  sofl,  chiseled  form  before 
me ;  this  ever-renowned  Medicean  Venus ;  so  airy,  so 
graceful,  so  light,  that,  as  the  eye  looks  long  and 
steadfastly,  it  seems  to  repose  upon  some  unsubstan- 
tial vision,  perchance  the  goddess  herself  when  just 
moulded  into  life  and  beauty  from  the  plastic  spray ; 
what  is  this  but  marble  carved  by  the  artistes  hand  into 
a  receptacle  of  thoughts,  of  emotions,  of  the  attributes 
of  the  queen  of  love  ?  So  of  architecture  and  music ; 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  made  them  vehicles  of 
thought,  endowing  forms  and  tones  with  the  capacities 
of  a  spoken,  and  written  tongue.  Now,  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  feeling,  or  expressing  emotion  at  thoughts, 
qualities,  or  scenes,  when  contemplated  in  language, 
unless  he  be  well  acquainted  with  that  language ; — not 
with  its  technical  divisions,  but  with  its  powers.  Yet 
that  enthusiastic  gentleman  yonder  (a  representative, 
by-the*by,  of  a  large  class  of  English  travelleis  in 
Italy),  though  till  now,  he  has  seldom  thought  of  art. 
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affects  to  understand  it,  reads  all  its  ideas  at  a  glance, 
tells  you  that  study  is  a  great  injury,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  dispel  that  certain  charm  which  overhangs  a 
picture,  or  a  statue,  and  advises  you  not  to  inquire 
coldly  into  the  meaning  of  a  painting,  but  to  manifest 
that  you  have  some  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  by  giving 
up  yourself  at  once,  and  unreservedly,  to  divers  vague 
and  glorious  impressions,  which  he  can  neither  account 
for,  nor  describe.  It  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  never  enjoys  said  glorious  impressioiks, 
QDtil  told  that  before  him  is  the  effort  of  a  master.  A 
close  study  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  meanings — not  the  canvass,  and  mode  in  which 
colors  are  mixed,--of  a  work  of  genius  in  painting,  no 
more  tends  to  dispel  its  charm,  or  dissipate  its  in- 
terest, than  such  a  study  and  knowledge  of  a  great 
poet,  Milton  for  example,  tends  to  destroy  our  intereal 
in  his  inspirations.  Far  otherwise.  Such  study,  while 
it  detects  and  disenchants  mediocrity,  only  leads  us  far 
deeper  into  the  soul,  and  strength,  and  beauty  of  the 
truly  great  masters.  The  more  we  study  the  works  of 
God,  the  more  we  admire  and  enjoy.  The  more  we 
study  those  works  of  the  human  mind  and  hand,  whose 
mysterious  excellence  approximates  them  to  the  mys* 
terious  nature  around  us,  the  more  we  shall  admire 
and  enjoy,  whether  the  object  of  our  study  be  ideas 
combined  in  marble,  in  colors,  or  in  language. 

While  thus  at  random  cogitating,  I  find  myself  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  richest  of  the  world,  in  art.  What 
treasures  are  these  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  TUscany, 
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and  with  what  free  and  bounteous  generosity,  are  they 
not  all  made  accessible  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world ! 
Not  the  slightest  compensation  is  permitted,  even  to 
the  man  at  the  door,  who  takes  charge  of  your  cane  or 
umbrella.  This  man  at  the  door  is,  however,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Duke^s  household,  and  with  fine 
civility,  points  you  to  the  ten  or  twelve  apartments  ; — 
apartments  whose  walls  are  actually  concealed  by  the 
multitude  of  paintings,  and  whose  polished  marble 
floor  mirrors  your  very  form,  as  you  walk  over  it. 
Surely  there  could  be  no  combination  more  magnificent 
than  this ;  the  most  costly  halls  thronged  with  the  most 
costly  master-pieces  of  the  pencil.  Walking  for  the 
first  time,  idly  and  perplexed,  through  the  rooms, — 
^  What  is  this  ?  *  said  I  to  my  companion.  '  A  Carlo 
Dolci ;  and  there  are  the  finest  pieces  of  Salvator 
Kosa ;  here  is  a  Claude  ;  yonder  is  a  Tintoretto,  and 
by  his  side  is  a  Vandyk  ;  all  those,  at  your  right,  are 
by  Raphael ;  here  you  see  Michael  Angelo ;  there  is 
a  Guide,  a  Caracci,  a  Titian ;  indeed  wherever  you  set 
your  eye,  you  see  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest 
painters.^ 

Threading  many  rooms,  we  reached  a  small  one  in 
which  is  the  Venus  of  Canova.  Every  body  of  course, 
says  it  is  less  heavenly  than  the  Venus  di  Medici. 
Still  it  is  a  masterly  composition.  That  any  one 
should  heiiiaie  in  preferring  to  this,  the  Antique,  is 
no  slight  proof  of  merit.  For  who  shall  say,  that  this 
latter  b  not  the  loveliest  intermingling  of  ideal  beauties 
that  marble  contains  ?    All  admire  it ;  those  who  have 
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a  sensibility  for  the  Beautiful,  because  they  have  some 
bland  and  delightful  thrills  never  felt  before,  when  be* 
holding  it,  and  which  are  as  deep  emotions  now  first 
awakened,  and  those  who  have  no  cultivated  taste, 
seem  still  to  admire,  for  they  know  the  statue  to  be 
celebrated,  and  they  consider  themselves  safe  in  ad- 
miration. 

There  is  one  class  of  gazers,  in  whom  the  power,  as 
well  as  the  right,  to  enjoy  the  Venus  di  Medici,  seems 
to  me  very  questionable.  It  is  those,  whereof  a  repre- 
sentation was  before  the  statue  when  I  first  saw  it ;  a 
young  lady  of  twenty,  whose  waist  was  by  cords  and 
pullies  contracted  into  the  narrow  spindle-dimensions, 
and  hour-glass-like  shape,  which  fashionable  taste  has 
introduced  for  the  beautifying  of  nature.  How  is  it 
possible,  said  I,  that  one  whose  ideas  of  beauty  in  the 
human  figure  are  thus  manifestly  pinched  up,  and  so 
to  speak,  corseited  into  that  agonizing  narrowness,  can 
endure  yonder  free,  full,  exuberant,  unrestrained  ex- 
pansion of  chest  and  waist  in  the  Venus  ?  Were  one 
of  the  A! mack  spirits  to  introduce  a  form  thus  unim- 
prisoned,  and  unimproved,  into  the  mazes  of  any  waltz, 
'  horrid,  how  vulgar,'  would  be  the  universal  excla- 
mation. And  still  less  ought  she  to  approve  the  fine 
head,  and  features  of  the  goddess.  That  head  bean 
sweet  proportion  to  that  developed  waist.  But  the 
heads  and  waists  of  those,  whom  this  gazer  has  been 
taught  to  believe  beau-ideals  in  form,  if  judged  by  this 
allowed  standard  before  us,  have  no  proportional  har- 
mony at  all.     Huge  faces  above  little  waists, — ^nay  the 
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It  was  my  second  day  in  Florence.  I  had  passed  it 
among  the  master«works  of  art  in  the  Ducal  Gallery. 
I  had  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  the  intellectual  presence  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Guido,  and  of  Raphael.  For 
hours,  I  had  surveyed  inspirations  of  the  ancient  mind, 
preserved  for  these  late  ages,  in  marble  and  in  bronze. 
A  multitude  of  strange  remembrances  perplexed  and 
overburdened  me.  To  classify  them,  and  assign  to 
each  some  proper  place  in  my  memory,  I  walked 
abroad  alone  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  The  even- 
ing twilight  was  just  beginning  to  descend.  As  I 
wandered  along,  careless  of  my  path,  an  old  structure 
framed  of  brick,  gloomy,  with  no  pretensions  to  either 
majesty  or  grace,  suddenly  stood  before  me.  A  female 
form,  veiled,  glided  forth  from  a  half-opened  door  in 
its  front  Led  on  by  idlest  curiosity,  I  entered.  Be- 
fore me  rose  altars  and  columns,  and  through  the  dim 
light,  mellowed  as  it  passed  inward-  by  lofty  windows 
of  stained  glass,  glimmered  here  and  there  some  half 
a  dozen  tapers.  I  was  evidently  in  a  church ;  a  church, 
however,  of  whose  name  and  character,  I  knew  nothing. 
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It  was  spacious,  yet  unpretending,  and  a  gloom,  strange 
and  depressing,  seemed  to  shade  its  pillars  and  vaulted 
ceiling.  My  eye  was  arrested  by  the  beautifully 
stained  window-glass,  the  first  Thad  seen  in  Italy.  I 
was  also  struck  by  an  absence  of  that  gorgeous 
decoration,  that  rich,  gilded,  dazzling  ornament  which 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  great  churches 
of  Naples  and  of  Rome.  I  rested  for  a  time  upon 
one  of  the  seats,  trying  to  conjecture  where  I  might 
be.  The  sounds  of  business,  of  the  gay  tumultuous 
life  of  Florence,  did  not  reach  me.  The  silence 
was  unbroken,  save  by  the  murmurs  of  one  solitary 
worshipper,  and  the  faint  voice  of  evening  bells,  sound- 
ing as  if  from  some  far  distance. 

Meditating  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  surrounding 
scene,  my  eye  chanced  to  light  upon  a  group  in  marble. 
One  of  this  group  was  a  female,  whose  right  hand  held 
a  garland  of  leaves,  while  her  form,  bowed  down  upon 
a  sarcophagus,  expressed  the  most  self-forgetful,  self- 
abandoning  grief.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  from  this  figure,  was  another  erect  and 
majestic,  in  ample  drapery,  with  a  tower  surmounted 
by  a  star  upon  her  head,  in  whose  right  hand  was  a 
rod,  and  whose  left,  while  her  eyes  looked  abroad  in 
triumph,  pointed  emphatically  to  a  colossal  form,  seat- 
ed at  a  little  distance  above.  That  form  was  in  an 
attitude  deeply  impressive.  Its  brow,  wreathed  about 
with  laurel  leaves,  rested  upon  its  hand,  and  the  face 
was  downward  turned,  as  if  in  melancholy  thought 
I  had  seen  that  face  before.     It  was  full  of  power,  and 
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former  are  oftentimes  broader  than  the  latter  I  Thus 
wide  is  the  chasm  between  this  model,  and  the  forms 
admired  and  persisted  in  by  those  who,  strange  to  say, 
still  enthusiastically  admire  this  model.  But  more. 
The  grace  of  attitude  in  the  Venus,  can  hardly  be  ap- 
^proved  by  one,  whose  every  effort  seems  directed  to 
defeat  the  possibility  of  an  advance  to  such  perfection 
in  her  own  person.  What  ease  is  there  !  What  de- 
lightful repose,  just  on  the  dreamy  confines  of  motion 
and  of  rest  1  The  victim  of  the  existing  corset-system, 
however,  doing  her  best,  could  not  even  most  distantly 
realize  in  her  own  limbs,  those  lovely  lends;  there 
would  be  distorted  angles  without  number.  And 
then,  if  from  that  pedestal  her  goddesship  were,  for  a 
moment,  to  step  forth, — would  her  motion  be  in  grace- 
ful harmony  with  her  form  and  present  attitude  ?  The 
Venus  animated  and  moving  I  She  would  hardly 
exhibit  the  constrained,  jerking,  contracted,  corsetty 
action  of  those  fashionable  paragons,  whose  gait  you 
may  have  heard  represented  as  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  to  catch  which  so  many  thousands  strive.  But 
suppose  for  an  instant,  yonder  living  lady^s  person,— 
narrowed  and  wrenched  as  it  is  by  fashion, — inno- 
cently denuded,  and  raised  to  the  vacant  pedestal. 
Before  it,  in  your  mind^s  eye,  now  stands  the  descend- 
ed Venus,  a  connoisseur  of  "modem  notions  of  beauty 
in  the  female  form.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  such  an  imaginary  change.  One  who  has 
had  so  many  modems  gazing  for  ages,  so  fixedly  at 
her,  and  passing  severest  judgments  upon  her  this  and 
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that,  may  be  permitted  to  return  a  few  of  such  inapec- 
tioDS,  and  to  assume  for  a  brief  while,  the  character 
and  severe  countenance  of  a  critic.  It  is  not,  how* 
ever,  so  much  the  Venus,  which  I  would  have  pro- 
nouncing opinion  here,  as  that  Grecian  spirit  of  taste 
respecting  female  form,  which  with  propriety  may  be 
said  to  dwell  witbin  her.  To  give  the  tone  of  that 
criticism  is  not  now  necessary.  One  is  safe  in  sajring 
that  it  would  be  the  voice  of  truth  and  nature,  against 
the  decree  of  one  oi  the  most  graceless  fashions  that 
ever  abused  an  age. 
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severe  pride,  and  sorrowfulness.  A  conjecture  as  to 
where  I  was  suddenly  started  up,  I  looked  around 
more  intently.  Tomb  after  tomb  appeared.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  I  was  in  the  holiest 
sepulchre  of  Italian  genius  ;  I  was  in  Santa  Croce,  and 
before  me  were  the  sarcophagus  and  the  statue  of 
Dante.  The  surprise  which  at  first  arose,  was  swiftly 
chased  away  by  a  higher  feeling, — a  feeling  of  reve- 
rence for  the  spot,  where  lies  the  dust  of  some  of  the 
noblest  men  that  ever  visited  this  sphere.  Here, 
among  others,  are  the  tombs  of  Aretino  the  historian  ;  of 
Alfieri ;  of  Pietro  Micheli,  called  the  Lynx  of  Botany ; 
of  Machiavelli ;  of  Michael  Angelo ;  of  Galileo.  I 
paused  long  before  them.  Knowing  some  events  in 
the  lives  of  those  whose  ashes  they  enclosed,  I  felt  in 
their  presence,  as  all  must  feel,  a  mournful  and  a 
pleasing  interest. 

The  tomb  of  Galileo  is  simple,  surmounted  by  his 
bust,  and  reposing  thereon  are  figures  of  Astronomy 
and  Geometry.  Though  simple,  it  awakened  a  thou- 
sand scenes  and  thoughts ; — scenes  of  triumph  and  of 
sorrow  for  Galileo ;  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  indig- 
nation towards  those  who  cherished  and  persecuted 
him.  With  a  life  of  philosophic  inquiry  we  associate 
peace.  We  imagine,  and  most  often  rightly,  that  it  is 
undisturbed  by  other  than  intellectual  excitement,  and 
we  think  that  its  close  must  be  honorable  and  serene. 
Its  intercourse  is  with  the  forms,  or  the  spirit  of  Na- 
ture,— not.  with  the  passions  and  contentions  of  the 
world.    The  life  and  death  of  Galileo  do  not,  however, 
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realize  this  thought  Though  only  engaged  in  consult- 
ing nature ;  in  listening  to,  and  promulgating  abroad  her 
oracles,. he  was,  if  we  except  a  portion  of  his  eariier 
years,  subjected  to  hard  sufierings  of  body  and  of 
spirit,  which  have  generally  been  peculiar  only  to 
the  great  political  and  moral  agitators  of  an  age. 
I  see  him  upon  that  tower  in  St  Mark^s  Place,  ob- 
serving through  his  optic  glass,  the  distant  stars.  He 
notes  their  forms,  motions,  and  changes.  The  truths 
thus  discovered,  he,  in  his  meditative  closet,  c<»nbine8 
and  so  arranges,  as  therefrom  to  deduce  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  sublime  conclusions,  that  adorn 
the  philosophy  of  the  heavens.  Those  conclusions 
he  reveals  to  his  age.  How  are  they  received  ?  Not 
alone  with  scorn  and  laughter ;  likewise  with  the  hu- 
mility and  persecution  of  their  revealer.  I  see  him 
writing  that  famous  letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  wherein  he  maintains  his  belief,  that  the  sun 
stands  still ;  that  the  earth  moTes  round  it ;  that  the 
Scriptures  are  given  to  instruct  mankind  in  duty,  not 
in  science  and  philosophy;  and  that  revelation  and 
nature  are  from  the  same  great  fountain,  that  their 
voices  are  in  harmony,  and  their  end  the  same.  For 
writing  these  truths,  behold  him  kneeling,  but  a  short 
time  aAer,  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  At  its 
command,  dreading  the  threatened  dungeon  and  chains, 
he  renounces  them  aloud.  *  I  believe  that  the  earth 
stands  for  ever  at  rest ;  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  around  it  revolves  all  that  in  the  heavens 
is  visible.*     The  Inquisition  rises.     Galileo  humbled. 
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has  abjured  his  philosophical  heresies,  and  the  intel- 
lectual supremacy  of  the  Church  is  reinstated.  Seven- 
teen years  pass  awayi  The  philosopher's  devotion  to 
truth  triumphs  over  his  weakness.  He  has  again  pro- 
claimed  those  heresies.  He  is  summoned  again  be- 
fore a  similar  tribunal.  Clothed  in  sackcloth,  he 
passes  through  a  deeper  abasement.  Again  he  abjures 
his  opinions.  Popery  and  ignorance  again  triumph ; 
human  nature  and  science  are  again  disgraced  and 
degraded.  To  make  more  wide  that  ignominy,  his 
abjuration  is  publicly  read  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
even  at  Florence,  where  universal  admiration  had 
already  crowned  his  genius,  from  yonder  pulpit  in 
Santa  Croce  itself,  within  sight  of  the  very  spot  which 
his  bones  were  destined  to  make  renowned  through 
all  coming  ages.  At  the  time  of  his  second  condem- 
nation, Galileo  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  was  tot- 
tering under  severe  bodily  infirmities.  By  one  clause 
of  this  condemnation,  he  was  ordered  into  imprison- 
ment ThAis  pined  away  nine  more  of  his  years. 
The  death  of  a  daughter  plunged  him  into  deep  grief. 
Deafness  soon  came  upon  him,  and  his  eye-sight 
totally  failed.  Afler  his  death,  the  malice  of  his  foes 
still  followed  him.  He  was  refused  burial  in  conse- 
crated ground.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  be- 
fore his  remains  were  interred  in  their  present  resting- 
place.  T^he  spot  is  indicated  by  this  monument ;  a 
monument  of  impressive  beauty ;  a  shrine  frequented  by 
pilgrims  from  every  land,  whose  hearts  feel  interest  in 

*  The  stany  Galileo  and  bit  woea.* 
VOL.   II.  M 
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As  I  passed  from  the  tomb  of  Galileo  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Dante,  the  shadows  were  thickening;  the 
kneeling  form  of  the  worshipper  had  vanished  almost 
into  indistinctness;  the  lamp  struggled  faintly  with 
the  sepulchral  gloom,  and  the  silence  was  like  that  of 
the  dead.  There  was  here  no  object,  no  thought,  no 
association,  but  of  solemnity. 

By  the  side  of  the  sitting  form  of  Dante,  is  a  harp. 
The  weeping  figure  represents  Poetry,  and  the  image 
which  points  at  him  in  triumph,  is  of  Italy,  at  length, 
after  five  hundred  years  of  neglect,  glorying  in  her 
illustrious  son.  By  the  lamp's  light,  I  read  upon  the 
sarcophagus  this  inscription  : — 

OiroRATE  L'altisbima  poxta. 

Dahti  Aliobixro 

Tuici 

HoirORARIUM  TVUVLVU 

A  Majoribus  Ter  Frustra  Decretvm 

Anho  MDCCCXXIX 

Felicitbr  xxcitarvnt. 

The  monument  is  conceived  and  wrought  through- 
out, in  the  spirit  of  very  high  art.  It  does  not  contain, 
the  bones  of  Dante.  Those  are  still  at  Ravenna 
where  Dante  died,  an  exile  from  his  native  land. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Florentines  to 
obtain  them,  but  invariably  without  success. 

The  career  of  Dante  has  one  strong  point  of  sym- 
pathy with  that  of  him,  whose  tomb  I  have  just  left ; — 
its  persecutions, — persecutions  of  the  one,  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Inquisition  ;  of  the  other,  by  the  Pope  and  his 
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adherents,  the  Guelfs.  The  memory  of  Dante,  like 
that  of  Galileo,  was  pursued  after  his  death.  John 
XXn.  even  sent  a  Cardinal  to  demand  his  bones,  that 
they  might  be  dealt  with  as  those  of  an  heretic,  and 
their  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  Galileo  observed 
the  natural  world,  studied  its  laws,  and  drew  from 
them  practical  conclusions.  Dante,  out  of  existing 
fragmentary  notions  of  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Heaven, 
framed  a  world  for  the  imagination,  where  neverthe- 
less may  still  be  seen  shadows  of  the  forms  among 
which,  the  poet  and  the  soldier  had  moved  while  on 
the  earth.  The  minds  of  both  were  creative^  in  the 
only  intelligible  sense  of  the  word.  While  Galileo  so 
combined  his  physical  observations,  as  to  make  them 
reveal  new  and  beautiful  truths,  Dante  also  combined 
what  he  had  beheld  in  human  feeling  and  action,  so 
as  to  make  visible  therein  much  that  is  lovely,  and 
fearful,  and  impressive  in  .the  heart  and  in  mortal 
life.  Galileo  was  ^mong  the  first  of  the  new  philoso- 
phers; an  early  pioneer  in  the  yet  hardly  trodden 
pathway  of  the  heavens.  Dante  was  the  earliest  Tus- 
can bard.  He  made  his  intellectual  way,  through 
clouds  and  darkness.  Before  his  efforts,  even  the 
language  now  called  Italian,  had  no  existence.  Both 
were  persecuted  in  their  lives,  neglected  af\er  their 
death,  and  honored  by  succeeding  ages.  Galileo  was 
only  a  philosopher.  Dante  was  philosopher  and  poli- 
tician, and  warrior  and  poet  Galileo  did  not  scorn 
ignominy,  if  therewith  he  purchased  life.  With  his 
crown  of  genius,  he  was  not  anxious  to  interweave 
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the  laurels  of  martyrdom.  Dante,  stem  and  uncom- 
promising,  hating  and  intensely  hated ;  loving  and 
deeply  loved,  would  not  permit  at  any  price,  his 
character  and  memory  to  be  blasted  by  .an  ignoble 
act  The  Inquisition  offered  to  Galileo  some  relaxa- 
tion of  penalties,  if  he  would  renounce  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  truth.  Humbly  kneeling,  and  penitently,  he 
made  that  renunciation.  AAer  fifteen  years  of  exile, 
the  Florentine  government  offered  exemption  from 
farther  punishment  to  Dante,  if  returning,  he  would 
remain  awhile  in  pris9n,  and  then  do  penance  in  the 
principal  church  at  Florence.  *•  Away  from  the  man,^ 
was  his  indignant  reply  in  a  letter  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Laurentian  Library,  ^  away  from  the  man  trained 
up  in  philosophy,  the  dastard  humiliation  of  an  earth- 
born  heart,  that,  like  some  petty  pretender  to  knowl- 
edge, or  other  base  wretch,  he  should  endure  to  be 
delivered  up  in  chains.  Away  from  the  man  who  de- 
mands justice,  the  thought  that  af^er  having  suffered 
wrong,  he  should  make  terms  by  his  money,  with 
those  who  have  injured  him,  as  though  they  had  done 
righteously.  No,  this  is  not  the  way  of  return  to  my 
country  fqr  me.  Yet  if  another  can  be  found,  which 
shall  not  compromise  the  fame  and  honor  of  Dante,  I 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  it.  But  if  by  such  an  one  he 
may  not  return  to  Florence,  to  Florence  he  will  never 
return.  What  then?  May  I  not  every  where  be* 
hold  the  sun  and  the  stars  ?  Can  I  not  every  where 
under  heaven  meditate  on  the  most  noble  and  delight- 
ful truths,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious. 
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ay,  iDfamous,  before   the   people   and   city  of  Flo- 
rence ? ' 

Dante^s  life  was  full  of  events.  He  lived  in  the 
stonniest  period  of  the  Italian  Republics, — ^not  as  a 
spectator,  biit  an  interested  actor.  Such  minds  as 
Dante^s  do  not  crave  rest,  rather  action  and  toil. 
They  wish  to  develope  their  energies,  amidst  the 
aroused  energies  of  the  age.  In  many  changes  of 
sunlight  and  of  storm,  were  his  powers  called  forth. 
His  sensibilities  were  touched  continually  by  the  gen- 
tle and  the  stern  ;  and  the  entire  compass  of  his  feeling 
and  faculties,  in  the  restless  and  quickening  events  of 
that  time,  was  revealed  and  strengthened.  The  life 
he  had  lived  was  necessary.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  in  activity  with  the  stormy  characters  of 
that  age,  that  he  should  move  in  public  spheres,  that  he 
should  meet  with  sad  reverses,  and  that  he  should  feel 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country.  Where  else  could  he 
have  found  materials  for  his  divine  compositions  ? 
What  other  agents  could  have  so  actively  excited  his 
peculiar  genius  ?  Persecution  and  misfortune, — these  . 
were  necessary  for  the  developement  of  such  a  mind. 
Had  he  not  suffered  them,  he  would  have  come  down 
to  us  as  only  a  small  occasional  poet,  and  a  very 
good  theologian.  He  did  not  cloister  himself  in  soli- 
tude, and  there  dream  out  soft  and  pleasant  fancies. 
From  his  youth  upward,  he  walked  abroad  among 
great  human  passions,  and  grappled  in  conflict  with 
stern  human  events.  Some  results  of  that  intercourse 
have  been  embodied.     His  great  work  remains,  one 
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of  the  glories  of  Italy,  awakening  and  gratifying 
genius  in  each  successive  age,  and  quickening  a  tardy 
gratitude  in  his  countrymen  that  has  at  length  found 
expression  in  this  monument  before  me. 

*  *  Tit  the  doom 
or  tpiritt  of  my  order  to  be  nck'd 
lo  life )  to  wear  their  hearii  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endleea  strife,  and  die  alone : 
Then  fbtiue  thoumnda  crowd  around  their  tomb, 
And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have  known 
The  name  of  bim,— who  now  is  but  a  name ; 
And  wasting  homage  o*er  the  sullen  stone 
Bpiead  his,  by  him  unheard,  unheeded,  fame.' 

Bvaoir. 

As  I  was  moving  to  the  adjacent  tomb,  which  is  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  bust  of  whom  upon  a  sarcopha- 
gus, I  saw  overlooking  chiseled  representations  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture, — a  cowled  and 
sable-mantled  form  approached.  The  sight  and  sound 
of  a  bunch  of  keys  advised  me  of  his  object  The 
hour  for  closing  the  church  had  arrived.  I  departed, 
saddened  and  still  gratified.  Whoever  loves  to  medi- 
tate, not  merely  to  loiter,  among  tombs,  let  him  come 
to  Santa  Croce.  The  monuments  are  not  of  titled 
personages,  whose  name  when  sounded  awakens  no 
associations.  They  are  the  monuments,  not  of  great 
men,  but  of  great  minds.  Around  each,  cluster  a 
thousand  recollections.  Each  recalls  some  great  dis- 
coveries, or  great  movements,  or  great  achievements 
of  its  age.  Machiavelli ;  Galileo ;  Michael  Angelo ; 
Alfieri ; — their  names  are  linked  with  all  that  is  most 
worthy  of  thought  or  remembrance  in  modem  Italy. 


XXIII. 

RAMBLES    IN    FLORENCE. 

Friday — My  diary  of  to-day  is  full  of  variety  ;  I  ex- 
tract therefrom  a  few  passages.  Living  in  Florence 
is,  as  every  traveller  hither  knows,  extremely  cheap. 
Your  well-furnished  parlor  and  bed-chamber,  cost  but 
thirty  cents  per  day.  Your  well-made  boots  are  fur- 
nished for  three  dollars;  your  good  frock-coat  for 
fourteen;  your  equally  good  dress-coat  for  twelve; 
and  your  vest,  wherein  you  are  not  ashamed  to  attend 
the  Grand  Duke^s  ball,  for  two.  The  other  subordi- 
nate articles  of  clothing  are  in  like  reasonable  propor- 
tions. For  your  dinner  you  pay  fifty  cents ;  and  for 
your  breakfast,  you  pay  as  follows : — that  is,  if  you 
take  it  at  my  favorite  resort, — the  central,  much  fre- 
quented Cafe  des  Colonnes. 

Enter  said  cafe  at  ten  o'clock.  It  is  half  full  of 
citizens  and  ladies,  priests  and  foreigners.  Before 
each,  is  a  little  round  or  square  table,  whereon  is  the 
colaxidnCy  and  likewise  a  French,  German,  English,  or 
Italian  newspaper.  There  is  continual  coming  in  of 
empty  stomachs,  and  a  going  out  of  full  ones.  There 
is  continual  conversation  in  the  company,  and  con- 
tinual shouting  out  of  orders  by  the  waiters.     If  you 
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be  a  gentleman  of  weak  nerves,  you  turn  about,  re- 
solved to  seek  a  breakfasting  room  of  more  peace  and 
quiet.  If  you  are  bent  on  observing  men,  women  and 
things,  you  sit  down  at  the  first  vacant  table,  call  for 
the  particulars  of  your  breakfast,  which  are  imme- 
diately shouted  out  by  the  waiter  before  you,  to  a  wai- 
ter at  the  kitchen  door,  who  re-shouts  the  same  par- 
ticulars, to  a  provider  in  the  kitchen : — *  Cafft  con 
W}f>a^  patCe  lalCe  burro.^  You  now  take  up  the  Mi- 
lan Gazette.  Accustomed  to  what  are  called  mam- 
moth sheets,  you  smile  at  this  before  you,  which  is 
just  eight  inches  square.  Accustomed  to  encomiums 
on  free  institutions,  and  denunciations  of  Mettemich, 
you  read  with  much  curiosity  an  anecdote,  stating  that 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  this  illustrious  Prince,  re* 
turning  from  an  imperial  fete,  heard  certain  groans. 
.  Alighting  from  his  carriage,  the  illustrious  Prince 
found  that  said  groans  came  from  a  starving  man  be- 
neath the  hedge.  The  illustrious  Prince  instantly  gave 
to  the  unhappy  being  the  aid  which  his  necessities  re* 
quired.  '  We  are  happy  to  find,'  concludes  the  Ga^ 
zette,  ^  that  this  illustrious  Prince  combines  within  him- 
self, the  highest  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  noblest 
virtues  of  the  heart.'  While  enjoying  your  break- 
fast,— consisting  of  an  egg  beaten  into  a  tumbler  with 
oofTee  and  milk,  and  of  little  rolls  of  white  bread  with 
delicious  butter  bearing,  stamped  upon  it,  the  ensigns 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, — ^look  around  and  lis- 
ten. A  fat  gentleman  enters.  He  is  in  the  sable 
livery  of  the  Roman  Church.     He  has  just  come  from 
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shriving  certain  sinners.  *  Mezx*  arrosiito^  shouts  out 
the  waiter,  knowing  the  taste  of  the  j>riest.  Instantly 
is  brought  forward  in  a  saucer,  a  tumbler  of  sweet- 
ened milk  with  half  a  toasted  biscuit,  buttered  by  a 
waiter  stationed  in  one  comer  of  the  room  for  that 
especial  purpose,  and  who  is  known  by  the  emphatic 
appellation,  *•  Biscuit-butterer.' 

A  lean  gentleman  enters.  As  he  takes  his  seat,  the 
waiter  shouts  '  mescerSy — that  is  to  say,  '  pour  out.* 
This  gentleman  takes  hot  coffee,  and  hot  milk  with 
bread  alone.  An  individual  at  your  right  hand,  in 
outswelled  flaming  cheeks,  who  notices  no  one,  and 
occupies  all  his  spare  time  in  looking  over  Galignani's 
Messenger,  is  an  Englishman.  He  goes  the  entire^ 
and  what  with  boiled  eggs,  and  coffee,  and  immense 
quantities  of  bread,  and  immense  quantities  of  butter, 
informs  you  that  his  habits  are  not  dyspeptic.  The 
lady  upon  your  left,  with  a  little  white  spaniel  attached 
by  a  silver  chain  to  her  wrist,  calmly  whiles  away  the 
time,  over  a  glass  of  lemonade  and  a  single  light  cake. 
She  is  an  Italian. 

Having  finished  your  breakfast,  you  tap  your  turn* 
bier  with  a  spoon.  The  waiter  comes.  You  give  him 
a  paul.  He  carries  off  dishes  and  paul,  to  a  money 
changer  at  the  counter,  shouting  out  as  he  walks 
thither, '  cinque  resto."*  You  gave  him  ten  sous,  and 
he  announces  that  five  remain  your  due.  You  de« 
dare  the  breakfast  cheap,  and  depart.  You  feel 
clear  and  intellectual.  You  have  not  devoured  meat 
and  potatoes,  and  worse  than  either,  hot  biscuit.   There 

N* 
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is  no  heaviness  of  stomach,  reminding  you  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  just  visited  the  cast  for  a  marble  statue  of 
Washington  by  Greenough.  It  appeared  suddenly  to 
my  eye,  seated  and  full  of  energy.  Every  part  of  it  is 
emphatic.  I  was  impressed  by  its  simplicity.  How 
completely  is  the  marble  purged  of  every  thing  but 
Washington!  An  Italian  sculptor  would  have  been 
more  abundant  in  ideas.  He  would  have  had  there, 
the  Genius  of  America,  a  half  dozen  additional  Gen- 
iuses, and  victorious  garlands,  with  other  appendages. 
Greenough  has  put  into  the  features  of  Washington,  the 
stern  spirit  of  his  times.  An  Italian  would  have  made 
a  good  likeness,  and  then  placed  that  spirit  by  its  side. 
If  any  thing,  the  image  is  too  sternly  severe.  But 
how  admirable  is  the  hand  that  points  heavenward, 
and  how  expressive  is  the  arm  that  delivers  up  the 
sword,— expressive  of  complete,  unqualified  surrender ! 
A  critic  would  ask,  why  Washington  is  to  appear  thus 
to  the  eyes  of  every  succeeding  generation,  in  a  form 
wherein  he  never,  for  one  moment,  appeared  -to  the 
eyes  of  his  own, — in  sandals^  in  a  mantle  that  half 
conceals  him,  with  a  sword,  not  revolutionary,  but 
Roman.  An  admirer  of  genius  will  pronounce  happy 
that  heart,  wherein  could  arise  a  conception,  so  pure, 
so  emphatic,  so  admirable  ;  and  fortunate  that  hand 
which  could  embody  such  conception  so  impressively. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  my  way  this  afternoon  to  the  Liaurentian  library. 
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1  was  arrested  by  a  print  in  a  shop-window,  repre* 
senting  a  man-hat.  Looking  into  the  pamphlet,  what 
was  my  surprise  to  find  it  an  Italian  translation  of  a 
certain  waggish  account  of  the  moon  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, which  first  appeared,  some  time  ago,  in  a  New 
York  periodical.  ^  It  is  worthy  of  a  poet,'  said  the 
shop-keeper,  who  desired  me  to  purchase  it — ^  there  is 
enough  imagination  therein  to  supply  half  a  dozen 
poets.'  The  Laurentian  library,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant apartments  of  its  kind  in  Italy,  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  librarian  bus- 
tles about  with  his  keys,  showing  you  first,  the  verita- 
ble fore-finger  of  Galileo,  whereof  the  traveller  is  per- 
mitted to  make  the  usual  remark,  ^  this  is,  I  suppose, 
the  very  fore-finger  which  its  immortal  owner  was 
wont  to  point  towards  the  mbon.'  The  librarian  then 
shows  you  a  volume,  saying,  ^this,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  is  a  copy  of  Virgil,  made  in  the  third  century. 
You  see  it  is  on  beautiful,  marble-like  parchment,  and 
in  capitals.  It  is  executed  in  a  style  quite  equal  to  the 
finest  printing  of  the  present  day.'  *•  But  here,'  contin- 
ues he,  opening  wide  his  eyes,  and  evidently  expect- 
ing yt>u  to  open  yours  wider,  ^  is  a  manuscript  edition 
of  the  great  work  of  Dante,  done  about  the  time  of  his 
death,  with  painted  marginal  illustrations,  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  words  themselves.'  Thus  we  saw 
the  imagination  of  Dante  through  two  vehicles,  the 
language  of  words  and  of  colors.  A  grotesque  picture 
was  shown  us,  representing  Francesca  di  Rimini  and 
her  lover.      The  librarian,   perceiving   our  interest 
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therein,  vecited  the  story, — the  saddest  strain  which 
ever  came  from  the  sad  harp  of  Dante.  *•  This,'  said 
he  again,  ^  is  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch.'  It  was 
pure  and  intellectual,  purged  of  all  slovenliness,  imag- 
ing his  character,  and  a  beautiful  receptacle  for  his 
•motions.  This  library  contains  nine  thousand  antique 
books,  each  in  brass  clasps,  and  chained  strongly  to  its 
place.  The  literary  thieves  were,  however,  making 
rich  spoils  thereof.  Some  twenty  gentlemen  in  quaint 
black  costume,  were  at  work.  They  were  packing  up 
and  carrying  off  the  stolen  thought,  leaving  but  clasps 
and  covers,  leaves  and  words. 

Departing  from  the  library,  the  first  object  that 
caught  my  eye,  was  a  Catholic  procession.  Several 
hundred  men  and  boys  in  various  dress,  some  bearing 
torohes,  and  some  rods,  accompanied  by  a  band  and 
tinging  voices,  and  preceding  a  cross  wheroon  was, 
large  as  life,  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  passed  slowly  be- 
fore me.  The  street  was  here  and  there  illuminated, 
and  ornamented  with  rose  garlaads,  and  tapestry  of 
various  colors  suspended  from  each  window.  The 
pavement  was  covered  with  fresh  leaves.  *  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ? '  asked  I.  A  shop-keeper  pre- 
sented me  a  sheet  of  Italian  poetry.  Upon  this  I 
read,  that  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  certain 
house  in  Florence  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Miracu- 
lously two  orphans  and  a  crucifix,  with  an  image  of 
Christ,  were  preserved.  The  orphans,  half- famished, 
prayed  to  the  image.  Strange  to  say,  they  were  in- 
stantly supplied  with  bread.     Now  once,  as  they  were 
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thus  praying,  the  image  was  seen  to  perspire.  This 
miracle  was  made  known  to  certain  monks  in  the 
vicinity.  So  wonderful  an  image  must  be  treated  with 
the  proper  reverence.  The  monks  took  it  into  their 
charge,  and  resolved  that,  every  five  years,  it  should 
be  carried  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  spot  of  its  mi- 
raculous perspiration.  A  quinquennial  revolution  has 
just  terminated,  and  the  ceremony  is  now  performbg. 
^  This,^  said  my  companion,  *•  is  another  centre  in  the 
vast  Catholic  system  around,  which  rally  and  cling 
fast,  the  wonder,  the  credulity,  and  the  devotional 
sentiments  of  the  Faithful. 
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XXIV. 

THE    ARMENIANS    AT    VENICE. 

*  Will  Signore  visit  the  Armenians  this  morning  ?  * 
inquired  my  cicerone,  as  I  settled  myself  down  into  the 
velvet  cushion  of  a  gondola.  Armenian  was  a  word 
associated  in  my  memory  with  the  ^  Ghost  Seer  ^  of 
Schiller.  It  was  a  masked  Armenian,  that  dogged  the 
ill-fated  Prince  through  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and 
through  the  gambling  houses  of  Venice.  I  seemed  to 
hear  his  sepulchral  voice  mysteriously  announcing, 
^  um  neun  Uhr  ist  er  gestorhen.^  ^  Is  it  far  ?  '  asked 
I.  *  A  short  way  only  from  the  Lido,'  was  the  re- 
ply. My  gondola  left  the  stairs  of  the  White  Lion, 
Bfkd  sailing  by  the  Foscari  Palace,  soon  leA  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  rapidly  approached  the  island  of 
St.  Lazarus. 

It  was  a  calm,  clear,  sweet  morning.  The  little 
island,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  above  which  were 
visible  clusters  of  irregular  buildings,  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  and  orange  trees,  soon  rose 
before  us,  all  silent  as  death,  and  to  me  clothed  in  not 
a  little  mystery.  We  disembarked  at  some  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  a  gate.  A  bell  was  rung,  and  instantly  a 
person  appealed,  inviting  us  with  a  smile  to  walk  in, 
and  begging  that  we  would  excuse  him  for  a  moment. 
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while  he  ran  to  give  notice  of  our  arrival  to  his  supe- 
rior. We  were  interrupted  in  our  momentary  examin- 
ation of  the  little  court  in  which  we  stood,  by  the 
approach  of  a  venerable  man,  blackly  arrayed  like  a 
monk,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  dangling  from  the  girdle 
around  him,  a  sable  beard  hanging  down'  over  his 
breast,  his  countenance  pale,  his  eyes  intensely  black, 
his  forehead  expansive,  his  mouth  rather  intellectual, 
and  his  voice  thorough-bred,  clear,  and  vivacious. 
^  Bless  me,'  said  he,  taking  each  of  us  by  the  hand ; 
^  Bless  me,'  and  it  was  the  first  English  which  I  had 
beard  at  Venice  ;  ^  you  are  Englishmen.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  a  visit  from  you ; '  and  then  he  laughed 
heartily.  *  Many  of  your  countrymen  come  to  visit 
us ;  yes,  they  wish  to  see  where  Lord  Byron  studied 
and  wrote,  and  to  see  me,  his  instructer  in  Armen- 
ian ; ' — and  then  he  very  faintly  tried  to  conceal  a  little 
chuckle  of  innocent  vanity.  ^  We  have  had  here  Lord 
D.,  pray  do  you  know  him  ? — and  the  Duke  of  P. — 
and  Sir  John  R.  I  hope  you  are  acquainted  with 
them.  They  are  Noblemen  indeed.  Bless  me,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  attention  from  you  ;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  a  little  about  the  Convent.'  The 
excellent  man's  good  nature  took  captive  our  friend- 
ship immediately.  He  seemed  to  receive  us  at  once 
into  his  inmost  confidence.  He  told  us  what  he  was 
formerly,  what  he  now  b,  and  what  he  soon  expected 
to  be.  He  gave  us  a  brief  history  of  the  Convent,  of 
its  founder,  of  its  objects,  and  its  present  condition. 
He  told  us  much  about  Byron ;  how  ungovernable  was 
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his  temper,  how  unhappy  he  seemed  to  be,  and  what 
were  some  of  his  tastes  and  habits  while  residing  in 
this  vicinity.  Nothing  was  concealed  which  could 
gratify  our  curiosity,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  two 
agreeable  hours  swiftly  swept  away,  like  so  many 
moments.  The  mystery  about  the  Armeniaii^s  name 
totally  vanished.  I  M'as  among  plain-spoken,  be* 
nevolent,  open-hearted  men  ;  learned  and  pious  Ar« 
menians,  here  apparently  isolated  from  all  the  world, 
yet  preserving  pure  their  language,  their  customs, 
and  their  literature,  and  associated  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  many  noble,  scientific,  and  re* 
ligious  ends. 

The  Convent  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
old.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  enthusiastic  and 
benevolent  zeal  of  an  Armenian,  by  the  name  of  Me- 
chitar.  This  man  was  bom  in  1676.  In  his  youth, 
he  manifested  very  strong  intellectual  powers,  and  so 
unremitted  and  intense  was  their  application,  that  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  made  himself  a  com* 
plete  master  of  all  the  theology,  and  philosophy,  and 
literature  of  Armenia.  To  these  high  active  powers 
of  mind,  were  joined  some  noble  qualities  of  the  heart 
Looking  abroad  over  his  country,  he  perceived  that 
the  glory,  for  which  in  past  times  it  had  been  distin- 
guished, existed  no  more.  Violent  religious  convul- 
sions, originating  mainly  in  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  had  shattered  the 
fabric  of  its  social  and  political  prosperity.  Suddenly, 
and  as  if  heaven-inspired,  he  was  penetrated  with 
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a  wish  to  do  something  for  the  regeneration  of  thttt 
country.  His  education  had  been  chiefly  religious. 
Its  object  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  service  of  the 
church.  His«experience  of  the  monastic  institutions 
established  in  Armenia,  was  unfavorable  to  them. 
They  were  not  on  a  sufficiently  broad,  enlightened, 
and  enterprising  scale.  ^  I  will  found  a  religious  order 
myself,'  said  he.  ^  The  object  of  that  order  shall  be, 
to  spread  knowledge,  spiritual,  scientific  and  literary, 
throughout  my  nation.'  This  was  a  solitary  thought, 
bom  in  the  solitary  meditations  of  his  cell.  He  had  no 
money,  no  public  friends,  no  public  feeling  aroused 
and  tending  towards  the  point  before  him.  He  had 
only  a  benevolent  and  comprehensive  mind,  vast  intel- 
lectual acquisitions,  and  a  zeal  which  nothing  could 
quench.  I  need  not  record  how  oAen  his  labors  at 
proselytism  were  baffled ;  how  few  of  even  the  most 
enlightened  among  his  countrymen  were  able,  or  wil- 
ling to  embrace  his  large  design;  how  in  the  year 
1700,  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  but  three  dis- 
ciples, which  city,  some  suspicious  enemies  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  leave ;  how,  with  a  small  accession  to 
his  numbers,  he  then  established  himself  in  the  Morea, 
thence,  af\er  a  few  years,  compelled  to  take  flight, 
in  consequence  of  a  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venitians ;  how  he  laid  before  the  Senate  of  this  latter 
people,  a  plan  of  his  enterprise,  and  therefrom  solicited 
protection  and  aid.  Venice,  jealous  of  societies  exist- 
ing within  the  city,  gave  to  him  in  1717  this  little 
island  of  St.  Lazarus ; — an  island  which,  in  the  12th 
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century,  contained  a  hospital  for  lepers,  and  which 
until  lately,  had  long  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor. 
Here  now,  out  of  funds  bestowed  by  wealthy  Ar- 
menian merchants,  these  walls  were  erected.  The 
few  men,  whom  kindred  zeal  had  united  to  Mechitar, 
commenced  their  labors.  Their  system  of  operations 
was  established, — a  system  under  which  young  men 
of  talents  were  to  be  educated  for  Missionaries  into 
Armenia ;  under  which,  not  only,  were  suitable  works 
in  foreign  languages  to  be  translated  into  the  Ar- 
menian, but  likewise  original  works  on  science,  phi- 
losophy and  religion  to  be  composed,- and  ail  to  be 
distributed  among  their  unprovided  countrymen.  Their 
founder  died  in  1749.  The  society  continued  to  pur- 
sue its  worthy  labors.  At  this  time,  its  condition  is 
flourishing.  It  numbers  in  its  little  circle,  fifty  devoted 
minds.  It  has  translated  many  works  into  the  Ar- 
menian from  various  languages : — the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
the  works  of  Cicero,  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  and 
among  those  from  the  English,  I  noticed  a  beautiful 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  another  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  It  has  given  birth  to  an  admirable  dic- 
tionary of  the  Armenian  tongue,  and  to  a  very  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  nation.  Among  its  other 
original  productions,  are  a  Universal  Biography,  and 
a  complete  Treatise  on  Mathematics.  £ven  Father 
Aucher,  who  was  now  waiting  upon  us  through  the 
cloisters,  had  well  translated  portions  of  the  text  of 
Eusebius,  enriching  them  with  copious  illustrative 
notes,  and  at  this  time,  he  is  engaged  upon  a  kind  of 
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Conversations-Lexicon^  whiph  will  help  to  supply  a 
desideratum  in  Armenian  Literature. 

We  had  now  ixiade  the  circuit  of  the  cells,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  dining  hall.  Over  its  door  is  written  in 
Armenian,  ^Silence  should  be  preserved,  while  the 
Scriptures  are  read.'  The  members  of  the  society 
were  at  their  simple  repast,  and  during  that  time  they 
speak  nothing,  listening  to  one  of  their  order,  who 
reads  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  collection  of  heads,  or  of  intellectual  and  benevo- 
lent countenances,  than  were  these  before .  me.  I 
looked  upon  them  with  a  feeling,  quite  different  from 
that  with  which  I  had  so  often  regarded  the  lazy 
monks,  that  crowd  many  Italian  monasteries.  Before 
me  were  men  of  action,  not  of  idleness ;  men  inspired 
with  noble  and  comprehensive  wishes,  not  narrowed 
down  to  the  narrow  cells  in  which  they  lived.  After 
dinner,  they  enjoy,  by  their  strictly-followed  regula- 
tions, two  hours  of  recreation,  which  they  generally 
spend  in  walking  among  the  gardens,  conversing  with 
each  other  or  the  boys  under  their  charge.  Seven 
hours  are  given  to  sleep,  seven  to  active  intellectual 
labor,  and  what  remains  after  that  employed  in  bodily 
exercise,  is  given  to  God. 

We  now  vbited  the  printing  office.  The  press  is 
very  finely  constructed,  and  from  it  have  proceeded 
pages  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy.  I  purchased  a 
little  gilt-bound  volume,  containing,  in  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  prayers  of  Niersis  Clajensis,  an 
Armenian  patriarch.    From  the  printing  office,  we 
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passed  to  the  studio  of  Father  Aucher, — who,  I  may 
here  say,  is  secretary  of  the  society.  It  realized  all 
that  I  had  ever  conceived  of  the  studio  of  an  oriental- 
ist. It  is  small,  and  its  walls  are  quite  concealed  by 
•unrounding  books  and  manuscripts.  Many  of  these 
were  in  wire-protected  cases,  in  binding  most  strange, 
and  type'  quite  incomprehensible.  Here  were  some 
translations  from  the  Greek,  whose  originals  were  lost. 
We  were  likewise  shown  several  works  in  Sanscrit, 
in  the  Chinese  character,  and  in  other  symbols  that 
looked  more  outlandish  than  either.  Father  Aucher 
seemed  to  be  delighted  at  handling  them,  translated  a 
little  for  our  edification,  and  then  put  them  under  lock 
and  key  again.  He  now  pointed  to  a  quaintly  fash- 
ioned chair,  standing  by  a  window  that  looked  out  upon 
the  quiet  waters,  and  desired  each  of  us  to  favor  him, 
by  inserting  our  names  in  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
which  lay  on  an  adjacent  table.  After  this  ceremony, 
he  in  a  little  triumph  turned  to  the  name  of  Byron, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  under  the  date  of  November 
27th,  1816.  He  related  to  us,  that  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  poet  at  the  Convent,  quite  unaware  of  his  title, 
he  addressed  him  no  otherwise  than  as  Mr.  Byron. 
The  nobleman  asked  him  if  he  had  a  dictionary  of 
English  proper  names,  and  if  so  to  look  out  the  word 
Byron.  The  hint  of  the  lord  was  not  misunderstood, 
and  no  further  occasion  for  ofience  was  given.  After 
a  visit  to  the  chapel,  we  entered  the  library.  ^  And 
now,*  said  Father  Aucher,  walking  towards  a  table,  *  I 
am  going  to  show  the  spot  where  I  was  accustomed  to 
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give  Lord  Byron  lessons  in  the  Armenian  language. 
He  did  not  make  very  rapid  progress.  He  was  often 
very  pettish,  and  complained  a  good  deal  of  the  hard- 
ships he  experienced  in  trying  to  learn  it.'  ^  And 
IB  this  the  very  desk  ? '  asked  I.  ^  Why,  bless  me, 
it  is  the  very  same,'  said  the  monk. 

It  was  to  this  island  that  the  poet  was  wont,  each  morn- 
ing, to  row  himself  alone  in  his  gondola,  from  the  palace 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  whom  he  then  lived. 
And  why,  in  this  solitary  spot,  did  he  begin  to  study 'the 
Armenian  tongue  ?  '  I  found  that  my  mind,' — these 
are  his  own  words, — '  wanted  something  craggy  to 
break  upon,  and  this,  as  the  most  difhcult  thing  I 
could  discover  here  for  an  amusement,  I  have  chosen 
to  torture  me  into  attention.'  It  was  hither  that  he 
came,  heart-riven  and  yet  erect  in  pride,  after  his  ex- 
ile from  his  native  land.  The  bridge  between  that 
land  and  him,  had  not  only  been  passed,  but  broken 
down.  He  had  left  behind  him  many  spots  blacken- 
ing his  fame,  but  not  yet  had  he  plunged  into  those 
dark  paths  of  Yenitian  vice,  which  tainted  not  merely 
his  body  but  his  soul.  He  had  not  yet  famiharized  him- 
self with  those  elements, — worse  indeed  than  worth- 
less,— which  afterwards  his  imagination  wrought  up 
into  the  scenes  and  associations  of  Don  Juan.  Hap- 
pier he,  and  better  far  some  thousands  who  still  en- . 
thusiastically  admire  him,  if  while  intermingling  with 
these  venerable  men,  and  receiving  their  language 
into  his  mind,  he  likewise  had  engrafted  within  his 
heart  some  of  the  worthy  habits,  and  principles,  full 
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of  purity  and  benevolence,  which  characterized  their 
life.     It  was  here  that  he  assisted  in  the  framing  of 
an  English  and  Armenian  grammar,  for  the  use  of 
the  Armenians,  and  for  promoting  whose  publication, 
he  advanced   a  thousand   francs.     It   was  here  that 
he   translated    two   epistles, — a    correspondence    be* 
tween   the   Corinthians   and  St.  Paul, — ^not  found  in 
ours,  but  received  into  the  Armenian  version.     Byron 
said,  he  considered  them  orthodox,  and  therefore  did 
them,  for  their  first  time,  into  scriptural  prose  Eng* 
lish. 

We  now  accompanied  our  excellent  guide  to  a  little 
ponico  in  the  garden,  which* overlooking  the  wall,  em- 
braced a  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  rising  therefrom,  the 
towers  and  palaces  of  Venice.  In  this  charming  spot, 
had  Byron  often  written.  And  what  was  here  his  in- 
spiration ?  It  is  embodied  in  his  Manfred.  That  was 
the  composition  to  which  his  powers  were  devoted,  in 
the  early  months  of  1817.  I  have  ever  held  this  drama, 
which  he  pronounced  *  mad  as  Nat  Lee's  Bedlam  Trag- 
edy,' to  be  one  of  his  sublimest  productions.  I  now 
almost  imagined  that  I  beheld  its  noble  author,  -here 
,  meditating  and  alone,  working  up  his  own  remem- 
brances, emotions,  and  aspirations  into  the  passionate 
creation  of  Manfred,  and  deriving  from  the  heavens, 
and  seas,  and  melancholy  scenes  about  him,  some  of 
the  images  which  adorn  that  extraordinary  poem. 

*Good,  «r  Evn,  life, 
Powera,  pasf  loiM,  all  I  aee  In  other  being*, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  nuide.' 
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And  well,  at  this  forlorn  period  of  his  career,  might 
he  seem  to  hear  a  spirit  addressing  him  in  these  pro- 
phetic strains ; — 

'And  a  mafic  voiee  and  verm 
Hath  baptized  tbee  with  a  cane. 
And  a  ipirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  inaie. 
In  the  wind  there  la  a  voiee 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice. 
And  to  thee  ahall  night  denf 
All  the  qniet  of  her  iky. 
And  the  day  ehall  have  a  nn, 
Which  ehall  make  thee  wish  it  done.' 

I  remembered  the  passage  in  which  Manfred  ad- 
dresses the  witch  of  the  Alps,  beginning ; — 

*  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  epfait  walked  not  with  the  loule  of  men.' 

What  a  portraiture  does  it  not  furnish  of  Byron's 
own  character  and  career  up  to  this  time!  That 
career,  alas  I  was  not  to  grow  more  bright,  rather 
gloomier,  clouding  his  heaven  more  thickly  than  ever, 
and  .closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  storms.  I  also 
fancied  that,  in  the  Father  Aucher  before  me,  I  could 
discover  the  prototype  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

<w«M«<.— Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred. 
Jf4ii0'«d.~Thanks,  holy  fltther.    Welcome  to  theee  walle. 

Thy  preeence  honon  them,  and  bleeeeth  thoee 

Who  dweU  within  them.' 

And  in  the  dialogue  which  follows  this  salutation,  I 
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half  thought  that  I  heard  Byron  and  the  monk,  the 
latter  saying, 

*  Rumora  straDfe 
And  of  unholy  nature  are  abroad 
And  buiy  with  tby  name,  a  noble  ■amo 
For  caatttriea— * 

And  he  is  answered, 

*  Whate'er 
I  may  bave  been,  or  am,  doth  ren  bctweaa 
Heaven  and  myself.    I  ahall  not  chooae  a  mortal 
To  be  my  medialor.* 

And  truly  might  that  dusk  and  awful  spirit, 

*  On  whoae  brow 
The  thunder  acara  were  graven,  from  wbeee  «ye 
Glared  forth  the  immoitalily  of  hell,>-> 

that  spirit  which  Manfred  had  summoned  to  destroy 
him,  he  but  a  mournful  image  of  the  «n7/,  stem  and 
resistless,  which,  always  impetuous,  now  began  to 
hurry  poor  Byron  downwards,  more  rapidly  than  ever, 
to  his  doom.  These,  however,  are  mere  idle  fancies 
and  recollections,  awakened  while  I  stand  on  one  of  the 
solitary  resting-places  of  the  poet.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  poem  which  Byron  here  conceived.  The  im- 
pressions contained  in  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  were  now  beginning  to  unfold  themselves ; — 
impressions  which,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  he 
embodied  at  La  Mira,  in  a  form  which  can  never 
perish.  Embarking  from  this  little  portico  in  his 
gondola,  the  poet  was  oAen  accustomed  to  row  over 
to  the  Lido, — a  strip  of  beach,  several  miles  along  the 
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Adriatic, — and  mounting  one  of  the  horses  which  he 
there  kept  in  a  dismantled  fortification,  take  his  exhil- 
arating exercise  upon  the  strand  to  Malamocco,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island. 

Our  attendant  was  never  weary  in  speaking  of  his 
pupil,  and  he  showed  us  a  written  testimonial  from 
the  bard,  quite  laudatory  of  the  institution,  and  where- 
in he  says  the  virtues  of  the  Brethren  are  well  fitted 
to  strike  the  man  of  the  world,  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  another  and  a  better,  even  in  this  life. 
The  moment  now  arrived  for  taking  leave  of  our  kind . 
friend.  We  did  it  with  some  regret.  His  otni  amia- 
ble manners;  the  modest  civility  of  his  Brethren; 
their  calm,  intellectual  expressions ;  the  sweet  serenity 
of  the  spot ;  the  oriental  associations  about  it,  and  the 
good  ends  which  its  possessors  are  striving  to  accom- 
plish, all  seemed  like  cords  mysteriously  and  suddenly 
put  around  our  hearts  to  bind  us  here.  We  at  length 
shook  our  friend  by  the  hand,  and  bidding  him  good- 
by,  promised,  and  that  with  sincerity  too,  that  if  ever 
we  studied  the  Armenian  Tongue,  it  should  be  under 
the  superintending  eye  of  Padre  Pascal  Aucher. 

Our  gondola  bore  us  to  the  Lido ;  and  afterwards, 
having  visited  some  works  of  art  in  various  palaces 
and  churches,  we  landed  at  St.  Mark's  Place,  just  as 
the  twilight  shadows  had  settled  down  around  it  The 
Florian,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  take  our  coffee, 
was  crowded  with  Austrians  and  Germans ;  with  Turks, 
Albanians  and  ^  Ebrew  Jews.'  The  Venitian  ladies 
and  gentlemen, — ^husbands  and  cavalieri  serventi, — 

VOL.   II.  o 
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•oon  btigan  to  promenade  beneath  the  arcades,  only  now 
and  then  pausing  to  take  coffee  or  an  ice,  and  what 
with  their  melodious  voices,  and  graceful  forms,  and 
transparent  complexions,  and  fathomless  eyes,  pre* 
aented  a  scene  altogether  brilliant  and  impressiye, 
such  as  can  only  be  beheld  on  a  pleasant  evening  of 
spring,  in  St.  Mark's  Piazza  at  Venice.  It  was  near 
eleven  o'clock,  before  we  reached  our  apartments  at 
the  White  Lion,  and  at  this  late  hour  do  I  sit  down  to 
record  the  impressions  of  a  day,  among  the  most  inter- 
esting in  my  foreign  tour. 
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GOLDONI    IN    ITALY. 


The  opera  and  the  ballet  seemed  to  me  the  only  the- 
atrical amusements  of  the  Italians.  In  Genoa,  Leg* 
horn,  Rome,  Naples  and  Florence,  I  had  witnessed  no 
representation  of  tragedy  or  of  comedy.  In  the  land 
of  Alfieri  and  Groldoni,  this  appeared  not  a  little 
strange.  Where  are  these  immortal  authors  ?  I  said. 
Surely  they  are  too  dramatic  to  repose  for  ever  on  the 
shelf.  At  length,  as  I  was  loitering  through  the  last* 
named  city,  my  eye  caught  an  announcement  sus- 
pended in  the  Piazza  of  the  Grand  Duke.  It  informed 
me,  that  in  the  evening  would  be  performed  at  the 
Teatro  Giglio,  by  *  most  famous  Comedians,^  the  play 
of  the  *  immortal  Goldoni,^  entitled  La  Donna  Vindi- 
eaiiva.  My  heart  throbbed  with  anticipated  pleasure. 
At  last,  s€ud  I,  I  shall  witness  Goldoni  exhibited  in 
his  own  land.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
how  this  great  painter  of  Italian  manners,  is  appre- 
ciated by  those  to  whom  he  should  be  most  dear. 

I  entered  the  theatre  at  eight  o^dock,  and  was  some- 
what mortified  at  its  small  dimensions,  and  somewhat 
startled  when  informed  that  a  seat  in  the  pit  might  be 
obtained  for  about  three  cents,  and  that  my  evening's 
right  to  an  entire  box,  cost  only  two  pauls  and  a  half, 
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a  sum  equal  to  about  twenty-five  cents  of  our  money. 
When  the  curtain  rose,  there  were  about  one  hundred 
persons  in  the  house,  and  that  small  number  was  not 
aAerwards  increased.      Nothing  could  well  be  more 
wretched  than  the  scenery,  the  music,  the  actors, — 
in  short,  the   whole   establishment      The  prominent 
and  most  repulsive  feature  of  all  was,  the  total  and 
absolute   ignorance  in  both  actresses  and  actors,  of 
each  and  every  word  of  what  they  were  to  say.    A 
remedy  for  this  was  supplied  by  a  prompter,  who  in 
black  cap  surmounted  by  a  gilt  tassel,  was  perched 
up  before  the  orchestra,  in  a  semi-circular,  projecting 
screen,  not  unlike  the  banquette  of  a  French  Dili- 
gence.    With  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  a  voice 
so  pitched  as  to  be  in  scarcely  audible  harmony  with 
the  buzz  and   hum  of  the  pit,  he  dictated  to  each 
speaker, — suddenly  designating  him  or  her  with  his 
right  hand, — ^the  sentence  which  was  to  be  pronounced. 
This  necessarily  concentrated  the   performers  about 
himself,  and  while  it  limited  the  freedom  of  motion, 
gave  to  the  whole  representation  the  appearance  of  a 
school-boy  recitation.     My  box  was  next  the   stage, 
and  I  had  thus  the  means  of  seeing  through  the  whole. 
I   had  before   me  an    open    pamphlet-copy   of  the 
comedy,  and  as  I  followed  the  speakers,  was  enabled 
to  perceive  how  much  was  interlined,  and  how  much 
was  omitted.     There  was  not  so  properly  an  action  of 
Goldoni's  comedy,  as  an  action  of  his  ploi^  by  very 
wretched  improvisators.     Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that 
while  the  miserable,  characterless  music  of  Donizetti, 
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and  Persian!,  is  nightly  given  forth  to  the  most  polished 
ears  of  Italy,  in  theatres  most  spacious,  and  amidst 
scenery  most  rich,  the  admirable  intellectual  produc- 
tions of  Goldoni, — ^the  glory  of  this  land,  and  indeed  one 
glory  of  dramatic  genius  throughout  the  world, — are 
given  over  to  the  cherishing  care  of  this  small  com- 
pany, assembled  within  the  walls  of  this  wretched, 
narrow,  and  filthy  house  ?  Truth,  nature,  wit,  pathos, 
intellect, — ^these  are  all  postponed  ;  only  more  sensual 
agents  can  now  give  pleasure.  The  ear  must  be 
charmed  with  sweetly  falling  cadenzas,  and  the  eye 
made  dizzy  by  most  elaborated  pirouettes.  Goldoni 
is  quite  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  Signora  Unghuer 
the  singer,  and  of  Signorina  Brignole  the  dancer.  I 
left  my  box,  somewhat  saddened  at  this  strange  appre- 
ciation by  Italians,  of  one  whose  purpose  had  been 
to  give  them  pleasure,  and  do  them  good.  What 
encouragement  can  there  be  for  the  dramatic  heart 
and  mind,  where  only  the  voice  and  feet  are  liberally 
patronized  ? 

Bologna. — I  have  just  returned  from  witnessing  the 
representation  of  one  of  Goldoni^s  comedies,  in  the 
Teatro  del  Corso.  The  house  was  large  and  well- 
filled.  The  performers  were  very  good,  and  were 
listened  to  by  a  most  attentive  audience.  I  can  almost 
feel  an  emotion  of  gratitude  towards  those,  who  here 
have  fresh  in  their  breasts  an  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion for  Goldoni.  How  difierent  this,  from  the  dis- 
graceful neglect  of  him  by  the  Florentines !    And  yet 
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we  are  not  taught  to  believe  them  less  intellectual,  or 
leas  disposed  to  appreciate  worthy  genius  than  the  Bo- 
lognese.  I  observed  here  likewise,  the  same  disen- 
chanting feature  of  the  prompter,  protruding  himself 
up  through  the  stage,  and  reciting  to  each  performer 
the  sentence  which  he  was  to  pronounce. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Milan. — ^This  evening  at  the  Teatro  Re.  H  Bar* 
hero  Benefieo  was  the  play.  It  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Groldoni,  written  by  him  originally  in  French, 
and  first  performed  at  Paris.  I  much  enjoyed  its  rep- 
resentation to-night  Never  till  now  have  I  had  a  true 
conception  of  the  deep  character,  and  meaning  which 
pervade  it.  And  how  intensely  did  the  house  appre- 
ciate the  shadowing, — ^no,  the  sculpturing  forth  of 
that  character  and  that  meaning !  There  was  no  in- 
difference, miserable  and  damning, — ^by  some  called 
genteel.  Every  point  of  pathos,  and  of  nature,  was 
perceived,  and  felt  and  responded  to.  Certainly,  to  an 
admirer  of  Goldoni,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying, 
than  the  listening  silence  of  the  male  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  breathless  spectacle  of  Italian  ladies,  extend- 
ing far  forward,  from  every  box,  their  countenances 
all  intent,  and  fixed  as  if  from  marble  chiseled,  upon 
that  brief  fragment  of  human  life  and  character  pass- 
ing before  them.  The  actors  and  actresses  were  all 
very  excellent.  The  enacting  of  the  part  of  Creronte 
was,  I  must  believe,  the  conception  of  the  author  com- 
pletely embodied.  Seldom  ha^e  I  witnessed  a  finer 
personification  upon  the  stage.     In  gratitude  do  I  re- 
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cord  thy  name, — Luigi  Taddei, — ^for  a  remembrance 
of  the  new  delight,  which  thy  inimitable  acting  has  this 
evening  given  me.  It  is  a  noiseless  unknown  tribute, 
yet  all  that  a  soon  departing  traveller  can  express  of 
his  admiration  for  thy  genius,  and  thy  masterly  appre- 
ciation of  Goldoni. 
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*  How  loikt  dellf  hiad 
The  Unaier  fain  woald  lin|«r  on  bli  waj !' 

Lakbs  Como  and  Maggiore  are  the  last  of  a  thousand 
links  binding  me  to  Italy.  I  write  this  page  of  ray 
diary  at  Baveno ; — at  an  open  window  in  a  chamber  of 
mine  host's  Cross  of  Malta, — a  window  that  looks  out 
full  upon  the  last  named  sheet  of  water.  The  sun  is 
going  down  behind  the  Alps.  Its  last  golden  rays, 
flooding  the  lake  now  tranquil  and  clear,  as  if  of 
cr3rstal,  create  for  it  a  new  aspect,  quite  different  from 
any  of  those  which  heretofore  it  has  worn ;  an  expres- 
sion of  mild  evening  beauty,  that  surpasses  any  thing, 
in  this  class  of  scenery,  I  have  yet  beheld.  The  two 
last  days  have  been  spent  upon  the  borders,  and  the 
bosoms  of  these  lakes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  ex- 
changed the  stirring  piazza^  and  gardens  of  Milan,  for 
the  still  solitudes  of  Como.  Through  what  swiflly  and 
widely  contrasted  scenes,  does  not  the  traveller  to 
these  regions  pass  !  From  the  roar  and  rush  of  city 
life,  he  moves  through  the  humbler  bustle  of  villages, 
to  the  still  sofl  voices  of  nature  in  the  fields.  This 
moment  in  hospitals,  and  prisons,  and  mad-houses ;   in 
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the  next  among  the  gay  and  beautiful.  He  rushes 
from  tombs  and  churches,  to  the  thronged  theatre  and 
cafe.  That  solemn  chant  in  the  chapel,  and  those 
peals  of  the  cathedral  organ  have  scarce  ceased  to 
sadden  him,  when  in  their  stead,  he  hears  the  martial 
trumpets  of  Austria,  the  blind  ballad -singers  at  the 
street^s  comer,  the  rumbling  of  a  hundred  equipages, 
and  the  discordant  sound  of  a  thousand  chatting, 
laughing,  wrangling  foreign  voices.  The  majestic  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  are  followed  by  the  ludicrous,  the 
mysterious,  the  melancholy  in  man.  Swiflly  move 
before  him  the  new,  the  strange ;  the  mournful,  the 
merry ;  the  squalid,  the  magnificent ;  the  worthy  and 
the  ignoble ;  religion  in  sable  liveries ;  pride  in  its 
gorgeous  trappings ;  the  quick  motions  of  industry ; 
the  lazy  strollings  of  idleness ;  palace?  and  hovels ; 
princes  and  beggars.  Objects  like  these,  multifarious 
and  contradictory,  address  each  hour  his  eye  and  ear. 
His  mind  is  stirred  into  quick  motions ;  every  hearths 
string  is  touched;  all  feelings,  high  and  low,  are 
aroused ;  one  emotion  rushes  up  rapidly  after  another  ; 
he  is  indignant,  and  sad,  and  mirthful ;  he  frowns,  he 
weeps,  he  laughs. 

Within  a  few  hours,  I  passed  from  a  mad-house  in 
Milan,  through  its  brilliant  promenades,  to  the  stillness 
of  Como.  A  mad-house  is  terrible  any  where.  But 
an  Ilalian  mad-house!  This  was  situated  in  some 
lonely  suburbs,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  Our 
letter  of  permission  to  visit  the  establishment,  was'long 
and  closely  scrutinized.    At  length  bolts  and  bars  rat- 
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tied,  a  huge  door  opened,  and  we  stood  in  a  narrow 
court.     Listening,  I  heard  far  off  screams  and  sing- 
ing, and  broken  laughter  and  groans.    Our  guide  coa- 
ducted  us  through  all  the  apartments.    In  one  were 
about  forty  men  and  boys,  chained  in  their  hands,  or 
chained  to  the  wall ;  in  all  attitudes,  all  expressions, 
and  uttering  all  sorts  of  unearthly  sounds.     When  I 
entered  this  room,  one  of  the  men  addressed  me  with 
.a  majestic  inclination  of  the  head,  announcing  himself 
as  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  expressed  happiness  at 
receiving  a  visit  from  so  illustrious  a  personage  as  my- 
self; was  anxious  to  show  me  his  palace ;  desired  me 
to  look  at  the  happy  subjects  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  concluded  by  requesting  me  the  favor  of 
a  chew  of  tobacco.     Never  was  there  a  sadder  specta- 
cle of  human  nature,  than  this  room  contained.    There- 
from we  passed  into  another,  of  which  the  tenants  were 
convalescent     Of  the  myriad  forms,  which  their  mal- 
ady assumed,  I  note  but  one.    It  appeared  in  a  lawyer, 
who  had  made  out  a  brief  in  Italian  poetry,  whereof 
the  subject  matter  was  his  false  imprisonment.     He 
commenced  reading  it  to  us,  taking,  at  the  close  of 
every  period,  his  spectacles  from  his  nose,  and  looking 
into  our  eyes,  as  if  for  our  assenting  judgments.     In 
the  midst  of  his  pleading,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  announcing  himself  as  the  famed  Rubini, 
began  to  give  us  audible  evidence  of  the  identity,  in 
sounds  which  sent  a  thrill  through  every  nerve.     We 
took  advantage  of  the  interruption,  and  departed  for 
the  chambers  of  the  females.    As  we  entered,  twenty 
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aged  crones  cridd  out,  ^  giovine^  giotnne^^  and  one  of 
the  most  haggard,  putting  her  finger  upon  my  shoul- 
der, whispered,  '  I  once  was  young.'  But  why  do  I 
dwell  upon  these  scenes  ?  They  gratify  but  a  poor 
curiosity ;  they  give  no  pleasant  thought  to  the  intel- 
lect; they  awaken  no  fresh  emotion  in  the  heart. 
All  is  appalling,  soulnsickening,  barren, — an  intellect- 
ual desert,  the  mind  in  the  dust,  its  sweet  bells  jangled. 
Yet  there  is  one  remembrance  haunting  me  still ;  a 
youthful  form,  from  whose  face  grief  has  wrested  the 
bloom,  around  whose  shoulders  flows  the  thick  and 
raven  hair,  whose  eye  stares  wild  on  vacancy,  whose 
hands  are  wringing,  and  whose  voice,  faint  and  trem- 
bling, still  whispers  to  itself,  '  infelicej  infelice^--pro' 
messa  sposa.^ 

We  led  this  scene,  and  ascending  our  carriage,  in  a 
short  half  hour,  were  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Milanese,  in  gayest  dress,  and  gayest 
countenances,  thronged  those  magnificent  promenades, 
listening  to  the  music  of  a  fine  Austrian  band.  This 
is  the  spot  upon  which  they  each  day  assemble,  and 
here  you  may  study  one  phase  of  their  public  man- 
ners. They  are  indeed  a  graceful  people.  How  ad- 
mirably do  they  understand  the  art  of  walking,  of  re- 
cognising, of  chatting !  Their  words  are  few.  As  the 
exculpatory  word,  pardon,  will  enable  you  to  travel 
safely  through  all  France,  so  the  phrase,  vostro  servi' 
tore,  is  all  you  want  here.  There  is  no  indifference 
to  each  other  in  this  multitude.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are,  one  and  all,  most  thoroughly  scrutinized. 
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Not  a  ribbon  is  well  tied  in  vain.  Not  a  dress  is  taste- 
fully wrought,  and  arranged  for  nothing.  Not  a  move- 
ment of  grace,  or  of  style  is  unappreciated.  You  are 
to  be  sure  in  the  open  sky,  but  every  moment  are  you 
reminded  of  the  finish,  fashion,  and  criticism  of  the 
ball-room.  There  is  no  striving,  no  effort  in  all  this 
company.  With  what  ease  do  smiles,  and  words,  and 
motions  glide  into,  and  out  of  each  other !  Here  is 
gesticulation  in  all  its  shapes.  Is  the  Italian  language 
inefficient,  or  inexpressive,  that  to  unfold  a  thought, 
*  so  frequent  recourse  is  had  to  the  muscles  ?  Or  is  it 
rather  southern  plasticity  of  feeling,  that  marshals  all 
forces  of  voice,  and  countenance,  and  arms,  and  body, 
to  enunciate  the  simplest  idea  ?  And  among  the  thou- 
sand  ever-varying  motions,  here  shall  you  see  in  all  its 
glory,  the  ever^active,  the  many-tongued,  the  inde- 
scribable ahrug ;  the  language  of  the  shoulders ;  the 
embodier  of  doubt,  of  ignorance,  of  dissatisfaction,  of 
content — ^the  very  short-hand  of  gesture.  Mighty  is 
the  shrug  with  your  Frenchman ;  with  the  Italian  it 
is  omnipotent  Look  now  at  yonder  aged  gentleman. 
He  is  in  high  white  cravat,  white  vest,  neat  natty  frock 
coat,  and  polished  tasselled  boots.  He  twirls  a  little 
black  cane,  and  a  rich  eye  glass  dangles  upon  his 
breast.  His  moustaches  look  out  fiercely  from  each 
side  of  his  nostrils,  and  though  sixty  winters  with  their 
frosts,  have  swept  over  him,  still  does  his  pert  and 
most  significant  hat  rest  upon  locks  as  black  and  glossy 
as  the  raven's.  Ah,  Time,  thou  hast  been  completely 
cheated  out  of  thy  triumphs  here !     Vivacity  of  spirits, 
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and  the  art  of  the  perruquiefy  have  quite  kept  the  bet- 
ter of  thee  1  But  mark.  With  his  fore-finger,  he 
touches  the  elbow  of  that  equally  aged  gentleman 
walking  at  his  side.  They  pause  in  the  midst  of  the 
moving  throng.  Surely  our  friend  is  engaged  in  some 
momentous  communication.  His  hands  fly  to  and  fro 
before  the  face  of  his  companion.  Hb  head  jerks 
convulsively  back,  while  his  arms  branch  out  them- 
selves. And  now  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  is 
directly  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,  while  that  of  his  right 
reposes  impressively  upon  the  bosom  of  his  hearer. 
This  is  a  most  important  moment  in  the  conversation. 
All  that  quick  and  spasmodic  action  has  been  sprinkled 
with  some  twenty  recognitions  of  passing  acquaintance; 
with  a  thousand  sudden  dartings  of  the  eye,  a  thou- 
sand sudden  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  brow, 
and  with  shrugs  innumerable.  Here  is  not  so  pro- 
perly conversation  with  a  good  deal  of  gesture,  as 
gesture  with  some  conversation.  Gesture  is  central ; 
the  voice  and  words  are  circumferential.  But  he  has 
concluded.  His  friend  now  takes  out  a  snufi*  box,  and 
with  a  violent  shrug,  taps  it.  They  both  take  snuff, 
and  thereupon  resuming  their  promenade,  shrug  off 
their  feelings  and  conclusions  at  least  six  times.  What 
W€U  the  communication  so  dramatically  made  ?  Only 
the  common-place  fact,  that  a  certain  Russian  Countess 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  young  Eng- 
lishman in  the  Austrian  service. 

But  here  stalks  an  object,  deeply  capped  and  booted ; 
and  what  with  his  cap  and  boots,  measures  you  at 
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least  seven  feet  He  is  a  huge  German  officer,  trans- 
ported hither  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  despotic  policy 
of  Austria.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  passed  him^ 
with  an  expression  upon  his  brow  of  sadness  and  of 
scorn,  is  an  Italian  well  bom  and  well  educated,  and 
imbued  with  some  of  the  enlightened  liberty-principles 
of  the  time.  A  few  years  since,  his  property  was 
confiscated,  because  forsooth,  when  forbidden,  he  bad 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  country.  De- 
siring to  visit  Naples,  he  three  months  ago  applied  for 
a  passport.  Week  afler  week,  the  granting  thereof  is 
postponed.  Yesterday  he  called  at  the  police  office, 
and  upon  asking  if  his  passport  was  made  but,  received 
this  reply :  '  It  is  not  deemed  fit  to  allow  you  a  passport 
for  Naples — if  you  wish  to  travel,  why  do  you  not  go 
to  the  capital — ^to  Vienna? *  To  him,  his  home  is  one 
large  prison  house.  He  is  but  the  type  of  thousands—* 
ardent,  enlightened,  revolutionary  spirits,  who  feel  this 
nightmare  of  Austrian  despotism.  They  have  clear 
ideas  of  their  political  rights  ;  they  each  moment  whis- 
per the  Aulic  Council  into  destruction,  and  are  ready, 
whenever  the  back  of  their  foreign  oppressor  is  turned 
by  a  European  war,  to  leap  forth  from  secrecy,  and 
plunge  therein  a  thousand  daggers. 

But  the  music  ceases,  and  therewith  the  prome- 
nading. The  multitude  disperse,  some  to  their  homes, 
and  some  to  restaurants,  to  enjoy  their  hour  of  dinner, 
previous  to  a,  re-assembling  at  six  o^clock,  for  another 
still  more  dazzling  display.  It  consists  of  the  moving 
to  and  fro  of  some  thousand  elegant  equipages.     It 
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takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  just  named  gardens, 
upon  what  is  called  the  Corso.  The  course  traversed, 
is  so  elliptical  that  the  finest  opportunities  are  momently 
given,  for  each  to  inspect  and  criticise  the  style  of  the 
other.  How  cool  and  grateful  to  the  eye  is  the  freshly 
watered  course,  bordered  by  Lombardy  poplars,  and 
wherein,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  are  stationed 
at  regular  intervals,  Austrian  cavalry  richly  plumed 
and  caparisoned !  Upon  your  right  hand  is  the  famous 
Lazzeretto  ;  upon  your  left  is  the  villa  presented  by  the 
Milanese  to  Napoleon;  before  you  are  the  prisons  where 
pine  away  political  offenders,  and  every  instant  are  pass* 
ing  by  your  side,  the  beauty,  the  nobility,  the  pride, 
and  the  wealth  of  this  luxurious  city.  These  surround- 
ing objects  are  not  all  in  harmony,  and  your  thoughts 
are  various  and  conflicting.     The  Corso  is  now  full. 

Mark  yonder  carriage.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses, 
guided  by  postilions  and  a  coachman,  whose  beards 
extend  down  to  their  middle.  Behind,  are  two  foot- 
men, and  all  are  in  livery  d  la  Cossaque.  Who  is 
that  lady,  pale  and  with  folded  arms,  thus  attended 
and  borne  along  ?  It  is  the  rich  Russian  Countess  S. 
You  may  perceive  two  dogs,  immense  and  from  the 
great  St.  Bernard,  who  are  her  compagnons  du  voyage. 
She  affects  the  dog.  Her  predilections  are  intensely 
canine.  She  supports  thereof  a  family  of  thirty.  She 
has  for  them  a  coach  especial,  with  apertures  in  its 
sides,  wherethrough,  as  they  ride  out  airing,  they  may 
project  their  heads  and  ears.  'Tis  but  a  few  days, 
that  by  elegant  card,  the  dogs  of  a  friend  were  invited 
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to  risit  the  kennel  of  her  highness.  The  consequence 
was  a  grand  dejeuner  d  la  fourchelte.  The  Countess 
has  evidently  exhausted  the  simple  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment She  is  driven  to  these  fantastic  freaks,  that 
life  may  not  he  every  moment  merged  in  ennui. 
Upon  the  Corso,  she  appears  invariably.  Last  night 
she  galloped  over  it,  accompanied  by  five  gentlemen. 
The  night  before,  however,  she  was  absent.  Alas, 
for  the  style-gazing  gentry  of  Milan,  the  Countess  had 
seen  a  handsome  English  officer,  aged  only  twenty- 
three!! 

But  here  is  another  equipage,  with  six  magnificently 
caparisoned  horses,  and  postilions,  and  an  avarU^ 
courier.  It  is  the  carriage  of  the  Viceroy,  uncle  to 
the  present  Austrian  Emperor.  It  is  filled  with  ladies, 
and  yet  you  look  about  in  vain  for  the  civility  of 
bended  body,  and  uplifled  hat.  These  respectful  sym- 
bols universally  accompany  the  public  appearance  of 
any  members  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany^s  family. 
That  grand  duke^s  government  is  popular.  This  is 
detested. 

But  I  leave  this  scene, — this  animated  exhibition  of 
public  manners  in  the  Milanese.  I  ascend  my  travel- 
ling carriage,  and  moving  rapidly  through  a  clear 
moonlight,  arrive  at  Como,  near  the  hour  of  twelve. 
The  beautiful  lake  spreads  out  before  my  chamber 
window.  I  hear  the  soil  sound  of  its  waves,  and  the 
voice  of  nightingales.  The  hour  is  in  soothing  con- 
trast with  those  through  which  I  have  this  day  passed. 
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By  tbte  lone  l^ce  la  tbte  far  land, 
Thy  looM  hair  in  the  light  wind  flying. 
Thy  awMt  Tolee  to  eaeh  tone  of  even 
United,  and  thine  eyee  replying 
To  the  hnee  of  yon  fair  heaven. 

8uBi.i.aT. 

I  am  writing  my  diary,  still  from  this  window  at 
BaTeno,  which  looks  out  upon  Lake  Maggiore  and  the 
Borromean  Islands.  Yesterday  I  sailed  through  lake 
Ck>mo.  The  day  was  favorable.  A  warm,  misty  hue 
softened  down  the  near,  as  well  as  the  distant.  We 
passed  the  beautiful  villas,  Tanzi,  Pasta  and  Pliniana, 
and  in  two  hours,  were  between  the  palaces  of  Count 
Sommariva,  and  the  Duke  Melzi  d'Eril.  Untenanted 
now,  we  walked  through  all  their  halls.  The  feeling 
of  solitude  had  never  to  me  seemed  half  so  beautiful. 
From  an  elevated  terrace,  I  saw  redoubled  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  lake,-— once  in  the  air,  and  once  dis- 
tinctly reflected  in  its  glass-like  wave.  I  listened — all 
was  in  stillness.  ^  This  is  a  spot,'  said  my  companion, 
'  wherein  the  most  world-weary  might  find  rest' 
Never  indeed  was  there  a  finer  combination  of  out- 
ward things,  to  awaken  images  of  intellectual  and 
moral  peace, — ^nature  not  slumbering,  but  in  deep 
sleep.  There  are  but  few  human  associations  to  dis- 
tract you.  Here  meditating,  haply  some  sounds  of 
social  life,  late  led  in  villages  and  in  cities,  may  be 
heard.  But  they  disturb  you  not.  Rather  are  they 
blended  into  order  and  soothing  harmony.  Lake 
Ck>mo  is  all  that  one  could  desire,  enjoyed  in  silence 
and  in 'solitude.     And  yet,  the  finely  colored  waves  ; 
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the  grand  mountains  that  surround  them,  from  whose 
summits  are,  here  and  there,  leaping  downwards  to 
the  lake,  snow-white  cascades;  and  clothing  whoee 
sides,  are  green  groves  of  olive  and  the  chestnut, 
through  which  are  shining  fair  country  seats,  and  the 
frequent  spires  or  churches,  do  not  impress  you  with 
all  their  power,  if  while  surveying  them,  your  ear 
do  not  catch  the  song  of  Swiss  maidens,  resounding 
over  the  still  lake,  in  time  with  the  oars,  which  moved 
by  their  own  hands,  are  slowly  bearing  them  to 
and  fro,  in  their  evening  pleasure-excursion  upon  the 
waters.  That  combination  of  sights  and  sounds  was 
the  last  I  enjoyed,  previous  to  leaving  for  lake  Mag* 
giore.  This  lake  now  spreads  out  before  me.  Its  ob- 
jects have  all  been  seen.  I  contemplate  them  with 
fresher,  and  a  sadder  interest,  for  they  are  the  last  of 
Italy,  upon  which  my  eyes  are  to  rest. 

What  pilgrim  to  these  shrines  of  nature  and  of  art, — 
particularly  if  he  journey  hither  from  a  far  distant 
shore,  whereunto  he  is  now  destined  to  return  for 
ever, — does  not,  in  reluctant  sadness,  withdraw  from 
them  his  eyes,  his  mind,  his  affections  ?  Let  me  not 
sny  his  aiiections.  Happily  these  are  not  subjected  to 
the  laws,  which  rule  and  bind  the  body.  The  body 
departs,  the  afiections  long  remain.  Wonder — love — 
gratitude — admiration — ^guided  by  memory,  wander 
still  among  the  ruins  of  Rome  ;  the  gay,  laughing 
scenes  of  Naples ;  the  mysterious  beauties  of  Grenoa  ; 
the  intellectual  associations  of  Florence ;  the  sorrowful, 
noiseless,  dream-like   grandeur  of  Venice ;  the  won- 
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drous  ofispring  of  the  chisel  and  pencil,  which  enrich 
these  great  centres  of  mortal  interest ;  and  more  than 
all,  among  the  scenes  of  nature,  every  where  inter- 
^ting,  yet  rendered  a  thousandfold  more  impressive 
here,  by  deeds  of  human  hands,  and  conceptions  of 
human  hearts,  with  which  they  are  irresistibly  asso- 
ciated. I  have  now  passed  through  these  scenes,  and 
these  centres  of  interest.  My  eyes  have  surveyed, 
thoroughly  as  the  traveller  swifUy  passing  can  survey, 
the  magnificent  succession  of  pictures,  whereof  these 
Passages  reveal  but  brief  and  shadowy  glimpses.  Italy 
is  now  in  the  past  I  turn  to  her  once  more,  and  she 
rises  before  me,  vast  and  ever-changing,  and  lovely 
like  a  dream.  Her  palaces  are  again  distantly  visible. 
Her  sculpture  and  her  paintings  still  breathe  with  life. 
Her  music  still  sounds  not  faintly,  but  in  tones  distinct 
and  clear.  I  sit  by  this  far  removed  lake ;  yet  do  I 
hear  the  voices  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  I  see 
their  shadowy  forms  and  impressive  features,  as  they 
throng  through  the  arches  of  St.  Mark,  or  enjoy  their 
holiday  thoughts  and  peasantry  sports,  upon  those 
happy  plains  of  Lombardy  and  of  Tuscany^ 

What  topics  for  memory  and  meditation,  does  not 
the  traveller  through  Italy  secure!  And  more  in- 
tensely full  of  thought  will  they  be,  if  passing  beyond 
the  sight  which  catches  the  eye,  and  the  sound  which 
falls  upon  the  ear,  he  penetrates  to  the  spirit — the 
soul, — whereof  those  sights  and  sounds  are  but  the 
letter  and  the  form.  Vulgar  and  wretched  indeed  is 
that  curiosity  which  pauses  at  these  outward,  these 
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merely  physical  symbols ; — ^which  stares  at  magnitude 
because  it  is  great  ;  which  visits  the  tombs  of  the 
gifted  and  the  prison  of  patriots,  merely  pronouncing 
the  one  damp  and  the  other  strong ;  which  gazes  at 
penciled  or  sculptured  groups,  merely  because  they 
are  well  executed  ;  which  notes  certain  forms  of 
foreign  life,  only  because  they  are  different  from  any 
which  have  heretofore  passed  beneath  his  eyes.  Such 
observer  can  hardly  enjoy  Italy,  whose  objects  of 
interest  are  emphatically  for  the  heart  and  mind. 
And  not  the  hurrying  traveller  can  enjoy  and  under- 
stand them,  as  they  may  be  understood.  A  residence 
at  important  centres,  such  as  the  mere  tourist  can 
hardly  appropriate,  is  essential.  Thus  only  may  he 
pass  into  the  spirit  of  men  and  things.  Thus  only 
can  he  appreciate  their  designs  and  bearings.  For 
myself,  but  a  few  months  swiftly  passing  have  neces- 
sarily sufficed.  In  those  few  months,  what  multitudes 
of  wishes  have  been  gratified  I  I  well  remember  the 
feelings,  with  which  I  first  embarked  from  the  south  of 
France  for  Italy.  I  was  about  to  realize  what  till 
then,  had  been  to  me  as  a  vision.  Italy,  that  so  oflen 
I  had  seen,  only  on  the  pages  of  her  poetar,  and  orators, 
and  historians; — Italy,  once  world-triumphant,  now 
chained  to  the  earth ; — Italy,  the  ever- memorable,  the 
beautiful,  the  oppressed,  the  wronged, — was  soon  to  be 
more  than  a  dim,  distant  image.  She  was  to  become 
a  present,  actual  enjoyment.  Resting  at  evening 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  which  was  hastening  me 
towards  her  oiime,  the  very  airs  seemed  to  be  borne  on 
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fresher  wing;  the  sky  was  clothed  in  fairer  colors, 
and  the  waves  themselves,  as  they  broke  around  the 
prow,  made  music  to  my  glad  ear,  for  they  were 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  washed  the 
classic  shores,  I  was  so  soon  to  stand  upon.  At 
length,  I  was  among  the  palaces  of  Genoa.  I  heard 
unknown  voices.  I  saw  a  strange  costume.  Behold, 
said  I,  this  book  of  human  nature  and  human  art,  at 
length  opening  for  my  inspection.  I  felt,  as  seldom 
we  feel,  thronging  in  upon  me  thoughts  of  gladness,  of 
high  rejoicing  hope,  which  to  all  but  the  young,  in 
their  first  voyage  hither,  might  appear  weak  and  un- 
worthy. The  scenes  in  the  future,  then,  are  in  the 
past  now.  The  objects  of  hope' have  become  the  sub- 
jects of  memory.  The  poetical  part  of  my  travels 
seems  almost  to  close.  A  voice  is  calling.  The  car- 
riage waits  to  transport  me  into  the  mountains,  and 
thoughts  of  Switzerland.  I  shut  one  volume  ;  the 
pages  of  another  open  before  me. 


XXVII. 


GHILLON. 

'  Cbilton !  Uiy  priioa  te  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  aad  floor  an  altar.' 


Leaving  Geneva  in  the  steamer,  at  eight  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  I  arrived  at  Vevay  at  four  oVlock  on  the 
same  day.  I  say  nothing  of  the  deeply  blue  waters 
through  which  I  passed^  and  the  fine  scenery  of  either 
shore.  Transferring  them  to  words,  will  make  not 
more  vivid  their  image  on  the  memory. 

While  taking  a  lunch  at  ^  The  Three  Crowns,*  in 
Vevay,  I  desired  the  landlord  to  send  me  a  hotelier ^  as 
I  wished  to  arrange  for  a  visit,  by  water,  to  the  Chateau 
of  Chillon.  In  a  few  minutes  a  woman,  under  an 
immense  straw  hat,  ornamented  with  a  single  blue 
ribbon,  and  whose  broad  rim,  at  her  every  step,  Iflap- 
ped — gracefully  if  you  please — upon  her  shoulders, 
entered  my  apartment 

*  Ah,  is  this  the  oars-woman  ?  *  inquired  I. 
She  courtesied. 

*  Eh  bien,*  I  continued,  ^  I  wish  to  see  Chillon, — ^I 
am  alone,  you  see— I  wish  to  move  quick,  and  perhaps 
shall  remain  there  long. — What's  the  fare  ?  * 

*  My  boat,'  replied  she,  ^  is  veiy  handsome,  tres 
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joKe.  You  shall  have  two  good  batelieis.  Eight 
francs.  Monsieur.  I  have  taken  many  English  to 
ChiUon.* 

*'  Eight  francs,'  exclaimed  I ;  '  too  much,  altogether 
too  much.' 

^  Ah,  Monsieur,  it  is  two  hours  away  from  here,  and 
my  boat  is  very  good.' 

*  I'll  give  you  two,'  said  I. 
She  shook  her  head. 

^  Eh  bien^  landlord,  call  me  another  batelier.' 

*  Six  francs,'  scud  the  Swiss  dame. 

*  Be  quick,  landlord,'  said  1. 

^  Four  francs.  Monsieur,'  said  the  woman. 
*'  And  who  are  to  be  my  bateliers  ?  '  asked  I. 
*'  Myself  and  my  daughter,'  she  replied. 

*  Aha,  your  daughter !  Is  she  young,  and  does  she 
sing?' 

'  Oui,  Monsieur.' 

A  bargain  was  closed.  In  two  hours  I  was  under 
the  walls  of  Chillon.  I  saw  upon  them  largely  written, 
the  words, — *'  Liberte  et  Patrie.'  They  belong  to  the 
ensigns  of  the  Republic  of  Vaud,  Tyranny,  said  I,  has 
at  length  here  ceased,  and  over  one  of  its  strong  holds, 
its  foe  is  now  triumphant.  While  surveying  the  Cha- 
teau from  divers  points,  I  read  out  of  a  pamphlet  before 
me,  some  passages  touching  its  history. 

It  was  built  by  order  of  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1238, 
as  a  prison  of  State.  For  that  purpose  it  served  until 
1586,  when  it  was  besieged  and  subdued  by  Charles 
v.,  assisted  by  troops  from  Geneva  and  Berne.    De- 
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acending  into  its  vaults,  the  conquerore  there  foond, 
among  other  prisoners,  three  citizens  of  Geneya,  who 
once  bad  been  among  its  magistrates,  and  Fran9ois 
Bonnivard ;  an  illustrious  name  in  the  annals  of  that 
Republic.  It  is  his  character  and  career,  which  have 
surrounded  these  desolate  walls  with  interest.  He  was 
bom  in  1496.  He  studied  at  Turin.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  uncle,  he  became  Prior  of  St  Victor,  at 
Geneva.  This  Republic  he  adopted ; — drawn,  he  says, 
by  love  of  its  liberty,  whose  interests  he  now  ardently 
espoused.  Marrying  those  interests,  his  ofispring,  was 
alas,  but  a  dungeon  and  chains.  He  declared  himself 
the  defender  of  Geneva,  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
By  that  Duke,  was  Geneva  captured.  Bonnivard  taken 
prisoner,  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Chillon  in 
1530.  in  the  vigor  of  his  years  ;  in  the  full  vivacity 
of  his  spirit ;  in  the  highest  energies  of  his  intellect ; 
in  the  perfect  bloom  of  his  affections,  we  find  him  tornr 
from  the  sphere  Wherein  those  qualities  are  so  useful, 
and  so  graceful,  and  chained  to  the  pillar  of  a  damp 
dungeon.  There  he  pines  away,  without  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  his  miseries  tend  to  redeem,  or  in 
any  way  to  benefit,  his  adopted  country.  But,  Martyr- 
patriot,  your  sufferings  have  been  not  altogether  in 
vain.  Thinking  of  you,  shall  hearts  in  every  age  feel 
their  devotion  to  liberty  waxing  fresher,  and  more 
strong; — and  deeper,  sterner,  and  more  destroying 
shall  grow  their  hatred  of  oppression.  It  is  the  sound 
of  chains  like  yours,  which  arouses  to  deeds  of  retri- 
bution the  free  spirits  of  the  world,  and  out  from  your 
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dreary  dungeons  shall  go  for  ever  forth,  ^  appeals  from 
tyranny  to  God.* 

Entering  beneath  the  huge  portals,  I  found  myself 
soon  descending  into  the  cells,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
female.  '  The  jailer  of  Bonnivard  had  not  so  pleasant 
a  voice  as  yours,*  said  I.  God  hasten  that  time,  when 
all  the  political  dungeons  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  shall  be  entered  only  by  persons  with  mo- 
tiyes  like  mine,  and  I  well  may  add,  under  like  fair 
guidance. 

*  Them  are  aeven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chlllon*a  dunBOona,  deep  and  old ; 
There  are  seven  columns,  maasy  and  gray, 
nim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray.' 

Among  these  columns  I  now  passed.  '  This  is  the 
ring  of  Bonnivard,*  said  the  damsel.  ^  He  was  chained 
here  for  six  years.  Here  are  still  traces  of  his  foot- 
steps in  the  stone  pavement.*  I  walked  around  the 
pillar,  and  seating  myself  upon  an  adjacent  rock,  pe- 
rused the  '  Prisoner  of  Chiilon,*  by  Lord  Byron.  The 
name  of  its  author,  carved  by  his  own  hand,  was  upon 
one  of  the  columns  before  me.  But  how  indifferent 
seemed  to  me  the  poem  I  I  knew  the  truth  about 
Chiilon,  and  I  was  now  reading  Byron*s  fiction.  That 
truth  is  far  more  impressive  than  that  fiction.  Byron's 
prisoners  are  all  from  his  brain, — ^three  brothers,  two  of 
whom  die,  and  their  survivor  whines  out  lamentations, 
that  never  could  have  come  from  the  soul  of  Bonni- 
vard. Why  did  not  the  poet  take  the  simple  truth, 
and   surround  it   with    illustrations   from    his    great 
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genius  ?  Then  might  the  poem  hare  been  worthy  of 
the  spot.  Now,  Bonnivard^s  praises,  his  noble  aelf- 
sacrifice,  his  lofty  patriotism,  his  onward  courage,  are 
all  unsung.  And  what  are  these  walls  without  that 
associated  patriotism,  and  courage,  and  self-sacrifi^  ? 
Chillon  may  gire  some  interest  to  the  lines  of  Byron, 
but,  in  my  mind,  those  lines  add  nothing  to  the  interest 
of  Chillon.  They  are  quite  merged  and  forgotten,  in 
the  mightier  impressiveness  of  those  other  associations, 
full  of  truth,  and  full  of  dignity,  that  invest  these  sad 
memorials  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
And  yet  how  many  are  there,  with  whom  this  spot  is 
interesting,  only  because,  forsooth.  Lord  Byron  rhymed 
ahout  it.  ^  Have  you  made  the  viait  to  Chillon  ? ' 
asked  I  of  an  Englishman,  a  few  days  ago.  *•  Chil- 
lon— Chillon  ?  ^  muttered  he,  half-inquiringly.  ^  Yes, 
dear,*  interrupted  his  wife,  '  Chillon,  the  castle  about 
which  Byron  wrote  that  beautiful  poem,  you  know.* 
*  Ah,  yes,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  Pm  told  its  quite  a 
place  since  Byron  wrote  about  it.  A  good  many 
English  visit  it,  Pm  told.* 

I  desired  to  climb  up  to  the  grated  window,  and  get 
a  view  of  the  exterior  scene.  *  Oh  no.  Monsieur,* 
said  the  guide,  *  you  will  have  a  much  finer  view  finom 
up  stairs.*  I  was  resolved,  however.  What  did  I  care 
for  the  view  from  her  kitchen  window  ?  I  wished  to 
look  abroad  from  the  crevice,  through  which  the  pri- 
soner*s  eyes,  all  glazed  and  lustreless,  had  so  often 
looked.  Lake  Leman  lay  before  me.  The  sun  was 
just  setting.     Had  Bonnivard  ever  turned  si^^iing,  from 
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a  scene  so  fair,  back  to  the  desolation  of  his  prison  ? 
Of  all  the  lovely  forms  of  nature  about  this  far-famed 
lake,  the  one  before  me  outrivalled  any  I  had  yet  be- 
held. No  wind  was  stirring,  and  its  waves  were  still. 
The  sun,  descending  behind  a  cluster  of  clouds,  was 
reflected  therein.  Its  image  was  like  a  vast  ingot  of 
burning  gold.  A  moment  afler,  the  appearance  was 
changed,  and  by  a  fortunate  position  of  the  clouds,  its 
light  streamed  down  into  the  far  depths  of  the  lake, 
and  for  an  instant,  I  seemed  to  behold  therein  a  city 
with  a  thousand  golden  spires.  As  the  sun  disap* 
peared,  the  picture  was  again  changed.  The  light, 
many-colored,  was  scattered  far  over  the  waters,  and 
Leman  was  as  if  a  thousand  rainbows  had  been  broken 
into  fragments  upon  its  polished  breast.  The  shadows 
came  down.  Once  more  was  the  scene  varied.  The 
last  expression  was  the  fairest.  Words  can  give  no 
conception  of  it.  Imagine  one  vast,  wide-wavering, 
out-spread  mantle  of  changeable  silk.  But  I  forget 
the  snow-blanched  Alps,  rising  high  in  the  distance.  I 
forget  *•  ClarenS)  sweet  Clarens,^  upon  the  right ; — ^the 
Rhone  upon  my  leA,  bursting,  as  it  were,  through  a 
garden  into  the  lake ;  and  those  little  vessels  of  delicate 
construction,  faintly  and  far  distant  seen,  as  if  painted 
upon  the  sky.  And  there  is  a  moral  association  about 
these  objects.  It  lends  to  them  one  forest  charm.  It 
is  of  a  later  time.  For  a  moment  Bonnivard  is  for- 
gotten, and  Rousseau  arises.  This  is  the  scene  of  his 
Heloise.  There  are  the  mountains  and  the  waters, 
which  he  once  peopled  with  affections.    The  heart  of 
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Rousseau  seems  to  live  and  beat  in  all  things,  within  th« 
view  of  yonder  Clarens, — ^the  home  of  Julie,  of  Claire, 
and  of  St.  Preux.  I  turned  inward  to  the  cell.  The 
darkness  had  descended.  Already  were  the  damps 
and  solitude  beginning  to  oppress  me.  A  single  hour 
had  sufficed  to  fill  roe  with  chills  and  with  dreariness. 
Alas,  for  the  wretched  prisoner  of  six  long  years ! 

The  other  apartments  of  the  Chateau  were  visited, — 
the  charober  of  the  tyrant  Duke,  and  many  cells. 
They  have  but  little  definite  history  attached  to  them. 
I  took  leave  of  my  fair  conductress,  and  as  the  boat 
bore  me  swiflly  from  the  lessening  castle,  I  fell  into 
some  reflections. 

Since  Bonnivard^s  death,  three  hundred  years  have 
passed  away.  Great  have  been  the  revolutions  in  the 
civilized  world.  Mighty  and  many  truths  have  been 
revealed.  Each  generation  pronounces  itself  wiser 
and  happier,  better  and  more  free,  than  that  which  pre* 
ceded  it.  Man^s  destiny  and  his  rights  have  been 
more  clearly  revealed,  and  more  widely  promulgated. 
Tyranny  is  denounced  with  a  louder,  and  more  gen* 
eral  voice.  We  look  back  with  horror  upon  the  chains, 
and  dungeons  of  the  feudal  age.  The  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  is  blackened  by  the  sufierings  of  Bon* 
nivard; — Bonnivard,  the  worthy  gentleman,  the  enlight* 
ened  scholar,  the  noble  patriot,  and  the  martyr.  The 
small  province  once  lorded  over  by  the  Dukes  of  Sa- 
voy, is  not  far  removed  from  the  present  dominions  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  In  these  dominions,  I  see  a 
prison  far  more  fearful  than  that  which  I  have  just 
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DOW  left  behind  me,  and  lingering  out  life  within  its 
dungeons,  are  some  of  the  first  gentlemen  and  scholars 
of  Italy. 

Alas,  thought  I,  for  the  political  prospects  of  the 
human  race.  The  voice  of  liberty  is  loud,  but  the 
power  of  its  foes,  though  noiseless,  is  strong  and  still 
unbroken.  The  sufferings  of  Bonnivard,  of  Pellico, 
and  Maroncelli,  are  but  links,  a  little  way  apart  from 
each  other,  in  a  chain  of  wrong  that  will  be  forging^ 
until  the  end  of  time.  History  proves  that  the  spirit 
of  tyranny  is  immortal,  as  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
They  are  both  bom  from  one  womb, — ambition  in  the 
human  breast.  Destroy  that  ambition, — the  wish  to 
excel,  to  be  great,  to  be  above^ — ^you  indeed  kill  the 
spirit  whose  action  we  call  tyranny,  and  you  lay 
likewise  waste  some  fairest  realms  of  the  intellect  and 
the  heart.  And  yet  fondly  do  we  look  forward  to  a 
worthier  political  life,  among  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants.  We  hope  for  an  age,  when  chains  shall 
cease  to  clank,  and  dungeons  for  the  free  shall  be 
forgotten  things ;  when  men  shall  stand  erect  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  conscious  of  equal  political 
rights,  and  what  is  more,  actually  enjoying  equal 
political  privileges.  Shall  that  age  ever  be,  as  for 
thousands  of  years  it  has  ever  been,  a  beguiling 
dream? 

When  our  boat  touched  the  shore  at  Vevay,  it  was 
after  ten  o'clock.  A  knot  of  Swiss  damsels  was  waiting 
for  the  long  delayed  bateliers.    I  had  forgotten  all  about' 
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the  flongs.  Mentioning  the  subject,  four  of  the  party 
rowed  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  began  what 
they  called  the  ^  Vaudois,^ — a  cantonal  song.  The 
sentiment  was  patriotic  and  affectionate,  and  the  words 
were  very  impressively  sung.  It  was  the  first  Swiss 
song  I  had  heard,  at  such  an  hour,  on  a  Swiss  lake, 
among  Swiss  mountains.  Thus  heard,  it  has  a  char- 
acter and  impressiveness  that  totally  vanish,  when 
transplanted  into  some  dry  street,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  had  heard  the  Swiss  song  from  various 
instruments,  and  likewise  from  Anierican  voices  in 
crowded  theatres  of  my  own  country,  but  they  did 
never  worthily  embody  it.  Its  only  fit  harp  is  the 
Swiss  voice;  its  only  theatre  is  the  Swiss  lake  and 
mountain ;  its  only  worthy  auditors  are  Swiss  ears.  I 
enjoyed  the  present  song  much,  but  the  native  listeners 
around  me,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  far  more.  And  why 
should  they  not  ?  To  me  it  had  but  the  vulgar  interest 
of  novelty.  To  them  it  was  one  of  the  finest  teachers. 
It  was  an  agent  in  their  system  of  education.  It  was 
an  influence  that  wrought  kindly  upon  their  character. 
Its  words  embodied  their  recollections,  and  their  hopes ; 
its  strain  sent  quicker  pulses  through  their  hearts,  and 
a  warmer  grasp  into  each  hand.  For  an  hour,  I  could 
have  passed  gladly  fVom  an  American  into  a  Swiss. 
One  mode,  and  that  not  the  least  interesting,  of  enjoy- 
ing a  Swiss  song,  is,  closing  your  ears,  to  open  eyes 
upon  the  natives  who  are  listening  to  it.  You  will 
perceive  how  deeply  those  tones  go  beyond  the  audi- 
•tory  nerve.     They  touch  a  thousand  heart-strings. 
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BESNE    AND    ITS    BEAEB. 


The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  largest  and  most  populous 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  includes  a  surface  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles,  and  contains 
about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
second  in  rank  in  the  Swiss  (Confederation,  and 
alternately  with  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
presides  in  quality  of  Canton-directeiir.  Its  capital  city 
bears  the  same  name,  and  numbers  a  population  of 
some  fifteen  thousand. 

Taking  my  breakfast  at  the  Falcon,  the  morning 
ailer  my  arrival,  I  desired  the  gar9on  to  send  me  a 
good  valet-de-place.  'And  are  there  any  curious 
things  to  be  seen  or  heard  here  ?^  was  among  my 
first  questions  to  him  after  his  entrance.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  answered  that  perhaps  Monsieur 
could  spend  a  few  hours  agreeably  in  walking  about 
the  city.  Quite  ignorant  of  what  was  curious  in  Berne, 
and  really  looking  forward  to  a  tame  day  of  it,  I  put 
myself  implicitly  under  his  guidance. 

The  first  place  I  was  shown  into,  was  the  Arsenal. 
It  contains,  among  its  antiquities,  the  veritable  armor 
of  Berthold  Fifth,  founder  of  the  city.  Upon  the 
breastplate  is  written,  in  outlandish  letters,  his  name. 
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His  sword  is  of  a  weight,  which  my  single  arm  could 
with  difficulty  bear  up.  The  Arsenal  is  adminiUy 
furnished  with  arms,  and  speaks  in  many  words,  of 
the  warlike  part  of  the  Bernois  character.  '  £very 
citizen  is  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  is  a  citizen,^  said 
my  guide.  The  republic  is  one  of  citizen  warriois. 
Each  man  comes  up  to  Berne  to  be  drilled  for  a  month, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returns,  a  citizen-soldier, 
to  his  plough.  The  administration  of  the  police  b 
simple,  and  by  no  means  oppressive.  Soldiers  are  not, 
as  in  Italy,  thronging  every  resort,  and  prying  into 
your  every  thought  Those  you  meet,  look  like 
substantial  yeomen,  not  like  ruffians.  An  Austrian 
soldier  is  a  personification  of  the  impudent  ruffian.  A 
Bernois  soldiar  looks  only  a  Utile  more  nMkrtial,  than  a 
major  of  your  New  England  militia.  An  Austiian 
soldier  speaks  seldom,  and  communes  not  with  the 
citizens  around  him.  Hi^  horrid  eyes  look  out  frown- 
ingly  upon  them,  from  a  stone-colored  visage,  whose 
upper  part  is  made  savage  by  a  shaggy  bear-skin  cap, 
and  whose  lower  seems  far  more  savage,  armed  as  it 
is  with  moustaches  and  whiskers.  A  Bernois  soldier 
bears  a  pleasant  phiz ;  his  dress  has  nothing  threaten- 
ing about  it ;  he  speaks  neighborly  with  the  pooriy 
clad  citizens  around,  has  a  smart  sentence  for  any 
blooming  Bemoise  jungfrau^  and  chats  cozily  with  the 
wrinkled  antique  dames.  ^  Stand  back,^  growls  the 
Austrian,  lowering  his  bayonet.  ^  Old  woman,^  says 
the  Bernois,  tapping  her  shoulder  with  a  bit  of  switch, 
,'  you  ought  to  move  your  basket  of  butter  back  a  little, 
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BO  as  to  give  the  passeiB-by  a  chance/  The  Austrian 
is  obeyed  sulkily  by  foes,  by  men  who  frown.  The 
Bemois  is  obeyed  cheerfully  by  a  friend,  by  one  who 
emiles. 

From  the  Arsenal,  my  guide  moved  on  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, a  gothic  structure  commenced  in  1421.  It  con« 
tains  the  tomb  of  the  aforenamed  Berthold,  and  tables 
like  those  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  whereon  an 
written  the  names  of  martyrs  who  fell  fighting  the 
French,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

*  Dem  Andenken  der  im  Unglucbijahr  1796  fbr  das  Vaterlmd 
ge&llenen.' 

Ascending  to  the  belfry,  the  guide  observed,  *  this 
bell  is  the  largest  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  rung  only  at 
great  festivals,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  this 
other,  on  which  you  see  written  the  words,  *'  Castigo 
Nocentem,'  is  sounded  only  at  the  execution  of  a 
criminal.*  ^  You  are  an  excellent  people,*  said  I.  ^  So 
wide  would  you  have  the  chasm  between  guilt  and 
goodness,  that  even  the  bell  which  represents  the  re- 
joicing of  the  one,  shall  not  sound  the  knell  of  the 
other.*  My  valet  was  resolved  that  I  should  be  pleased 
with  every  thing  in  and  about  Berne.  Indeed  he 
subsisted  upon  the  curiosity  of  travelling  beings  like 
myself.  His  end  was  to  keep  that  curiosity  alive. 
*"  From  this  point,*  said  he,  ^  you  get  a  fine  view  of 
Oberland.  It  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  Switzerland 
for  scenery.  Yonder  is  the  Jung-frau.*  I  looked.  The 
glacier  top  of  the  distant  mountain  shone,  like  a  maas 
of  silver  in  the  sun.    *  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifM 
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than  the  regions  about  that  mountain,'  continued  the 
▼alet.  ^  English  and  French  often  visit  that  spot,  and 
that  only.  They  come  to  Switzerland,  and  having 
seen  Oberland,  thereupon  depart,  deeming  nothing  else 
of  interest  after  it.  Monsieur  will  certainly  go  thither, 
and  if  he  should  want  a  guide,'  insinuated  he,  touching 
his  hat,  and  slightly  inclining  his  shoulders,  as  he  took 
a  volume  of  recommendations  from  his  pocket  I  un- 
derstood  him,  and  half  resolved  upon  the  excursion. 

He  now  conducted  me  through  two  hospitals,  the 
museum,  a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and 
among  the  very  numerous  and  lovely  promenades, 
which  thread  and  surround  the  city.  We  had  now 
seen  up  all  the  lions,  and  were  returning  home, 
when  pausing  before  the  tower  of  the  clock,  he  bade 
me  look  upwards,  as  twelve  was  about  striking.  At 
one  third  the  distance  between  the  ground  and  the 
belfry,  was  seated  in  a  niche,  a  bearded  old  man,  with 
an  hour*glass  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left 
Upon  one  side  of  htm  was  a  cock,  and  upon  the  other 
a  lion  erect.  Over  his  head,  was  a  little  image  at  each 
side  of  which  was  a  bell,  and  below  him  was  a  pro- 
cession of  very  grotesque  figures.  *  Hark,'  said  my 
guide,  ^  the  cock  is  crowing.'  I  observed  his  wings 
spreading,  and  his  neck  extending.  When  he  had 
finished  an  effort,  that  sounded  like  a  splintered  frag- 
ment from  the  strain  of  some  hand-organ,  the  little 
image  above  the  head  of  the  old  man.  Time,  common- 
ced  twelve  alternate  strokes  on  the  bells  beside  it,  and 
at  the  same  instant,  that  grotesque  procession  below. 
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began  to  move  circularly,-— coming  out  at  one  door  and 
disappearing  through  another.  That  procession  was 
composed  entirely  of  bears.  One  was  mounted  on  a 
horse  ;  another  was  beating  a  drum ;  another  played  a 
fife ;  another  armed,  held  a  spear  in  rest ;  another  was 
dressed  like  a  bui^master  ;  and  still  another  moved 
in  its  own  natural  position,  with  a  gilded  crown  upon  its 
head.  The  image  soon  ceased  strikirkg,  the  proces- 
sion ceased  its  motion,  and  the  cock  again  crowed. 
A  large  statue  in  the  belfry  far  above,  now  solemnly 
began  to  strike  the  hour  of  twelve.  The  hour-glass 
suddenly  turned  in  the  hand  of  Time,  while  at  every 
stroke,  his  chin  fell  as  if  gasping  for  breath,  the  rod  in 
his  left  hand  was  spasmodically  jerked,  and  the  head 
of  the  lion  erect  was  twitched  to  this  side  and  that, 
without  mercy.  The  cock  concluded  the  performance 
by  again  crowing.  As  I  moved  away,  I  recollected 
that  the  figure  of  a  bear  had  met  me  at  almost  every 
comer.  When  I  entered  the  city,  two  huge  bruins 
perched  upon  the  gate  posts,  as  invitingly  as  they 
could  looked  out  upon  me.  In  the  library,  every 
book  bore  upon  its  cover  the  image  of  a  bear.  In  the 
museum,  his  form  was  preserved,  from  the  tender  age 
of  eight  da3rs,  up  through  to  the  shaggy  period  of  eight 
years.  On  one  of  the  fountains,  I  had  seen  him  largely 
erect,  armed  cap-A-pie,  a  sword  on  either  side,  with 
visor  down,  and  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  flaming 
standard,  while  a  cub  beneath,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
page,  was  peacefully  working  away  at  a  bunch  of 
grapes.    ^What  does  all  this  mean?^  said  I  to  my 
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ndet.  *'  Aha,'  replied  he  in  the  Swias  style^  *  I  will 
explain  it  to  you,  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  will  go 
and  see  the  veritahlo  bears  themselves,  living  and 
breathing.* 

In  bad  German  and  worse  French,  he  related  that 
when,  in  1191,  Berthold  Fifth  had  founded  the  city,  he 
was  in  great  perplexity  about  a  name  for  it.  Not  be- 
mg  of  quick  invention  himself,  he  assembled  all  hia 
chief  warriors  at  a  somptuous  banquet^  and  for  three 
days  they  all  cogitated  and  ate,  and  ate  and  cogitated. 
However,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  neither  intellectual 
nor  physical  digestion  had  produced  any  desirable  re- 
sult They  were  as  far  from  a  name  as  ever.  The 
child  was  still  unchristened.  At  length  it  was  resolved 
that  there  should  be  a  general  hunt,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  animal  first  brought  down^  should  be  adopted. 
That  animal  was  a  stag.  Berthold  was  indignant  that 
the  name  of  the  emblem  of  timidity,  should  be  given  to 
a  city  founded  hy  a  warrior, — and  likewise,  as  some 
wickedly  say,  being  fearful  of  the  wags,  since,  while 
he  was  old,  his  wife  was  young  and  pretty.  He  com- 
manded the  chase  to  recommence.  A  bear  was  the 
next  trophy.  The  city  was  named  Berne,  from  Bar, 
the  Grerman  for  bear.  Bruin  was  now  taken  into 
almost  religious  consideration.  He  was  made  part  of 
the  ensigns  of  the  canton.  An  enclosure  was  set  apart 
near  the  city,  for  the  residence  of  a  male  and  female. 
A  rich  lady  dying,  left  sixty  thousand  livres  for  their 
support,  and  for  centuries  have  the  honors  of  those 
original  progenitora  been  transmitted  from  parent  to 
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child,  until  at  length  they  abide  in  the  four  shaggy  in- 
dividuab  now  before  us.  On  looking  up,  I  found  that 
we  had  arrived  at  the  just  named  enclosure.  It  is  di- 
vided by  a  wall  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  destined 
for  the  parents,  the  other  for  their  offspring.  Of  the 
elder  bruins,  the  husband  was  taking  a  nap  under  a 
shading  tree,  while  his  antique  bride,  seated  on  her 
haunches,  was,  with  open  mouth  and  paws,  catching 
the  bits  of  bread  flung  to  her  by  the  straggling  Ber- 
nois,  who  hither  come  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  mani- 
fest their  reverence,  and  have  refreshed  their  recol- 
lections of  the  heroic  age  of  Switzerland.  When  these 
veterans  perish,  their  young  take  their  place,  and  go 
on  propagating  the  Bemois  glories  as  usual. 

I  confess  that  while  looking  at  them,  I  felt  an  emo- 
tion towards  the  general  bruin  race,  which  till  now  had 
been  quite  a  stranger  to  me.  While  I  could  not  but 
smile  atnheir  pacing  awkwardness  of  gait,  their  ludi- 
crous brevity  of  tail,  their  quizzical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, their  continual  apparent  effort  to  make  fun  with- 
out being  able ;  I  still  remembered  that  before  me  were 
links  of  a  chain,  that  hold  together  some  most  pleasant 
remembrances  of  this  people, — the  deeds  of  a  fierce 
and  chivalrous  age,  through  them  associated  with  the 
peace  and  pastoi'al  enjoyments  of  this  less  martial  day. 
Bruin  arose  into  something  like  dignity.  The  honors 
paid  him  here,  seemed  to  be  some  remuneration  for 
the  obloquy  heaped  upon  him  every  where  else.  Let 
the  bruins,  said  I  departing,  though  persecuted  in  every 
other  land  beneath  the  sun, — though  doomed  for  houn 
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to  dance  on  plates  of  red  hot  iron ;  though  shown  in 
cages,  merely  that  ragged  boys  may  htugh  at  their 
awkwardness ;  though  exhibited  in  literary  senritode, 
with  chains  about  their  neck,  to  a  most  wretched  curi- 
osity under  the  soothing  appellation  of  *  learned  beazs,' 
and  though  serving  to  thousands  as  an  emblem  of  in- 
ciTility,  or  of  gluttonous  hunger ; — let  them  still  be  con- 
soled. Not  totally  are  they  outcasts.  If  every  where 
else  they  are  but  bears,  in  one  spot  are  they  assuxedly 
lions.  In  a  fair  city  of  a  fair  canton  of  Switzerland, 
by  worthy  men  and  beautiful  women,  they  are  re- 
garded as  types  of  heroism ;  as  the  memorials  of  a 
glorious  age  ;  as  worthiest  ensigns  of  a  flourishing  re- 
public ;  as  centres  around  which  may  well  be  gathered 
some  most  enthusiastic  recollections  of  a  moat  chival- 
rous people. 
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XXIX. 


OBERLAND. 


Having  resolved  npon  a  short  tour  through  Oberland, 
I  engaged  a  place  in  the  coupee  of  the  Diligence,  de- 
parting  from  Berne  for  Thun,  at  four  o^clock  of  the  af- 
ternoon. 

'A  Diligence  is  not  like  an  American  stage  coach,  in 
which  every  passenger  has  an  equal  right  to  any  and 
tovery  place, — always  excepting  the  hack  seat,  which 
the  gentlemen  are  invariably  expected  to  resign  to 
ladies.  Every  place  therein  is  numbered^  and  its  num- 
her  is  appended  visibly  thereunto.  Purchase  No. 
14.  It  entitles  you  to  a  seat,  like  mine,  in  the  coupee. 
You  feel  sure  of  your  place.  You  look  not  for- 
ward to  any  interruption.  There  is  no  rushing  for 
seats.  There  is  no  desiring  of  gentlemen  to  change 
places  for  a  moment,  as  one  of  the  passengers  is  un- 
fortunately made  sick,  by  riding  backwards.  There 
is  no  door-opening,  just  as  the  Diligence  is  setting 
off,  for  the  squeezing  and  boosting  in  of  a  fat  wo- 
man, to  oust  three  gentlemen  from  their  comforta- 
ble lodgings  on  the  back  seat.  All  is  admirably  regu- 
lated. At  least,  it  is  so  in  theory.  Sometimes  here, 
as  in  other  important  cases,  the  application  of  the 
theory  may  be  attended  with  some  difficulty.    I  have 
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just  had  an  illustration  in  thb  way.  When  I  arrived, 
fire  minutes  before  four,  at  the  bureau  of  the  Dili- 
gence, I  found,  that  although  the  horses  were  not  yet 
harnessed  in,  the  coupee  was  completely  filled  by  two 
smoking  Germans,  and  a  lady.  I  respectfully  gave 
notice,  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  part  of  the 
Diligence.  As  no  one  took  particular  heed  of  my  sug- 
gestion, I  was  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  intruder. 
On  application  to  the  Conducttur^ — whose  business, 
quite  dbtinct  from  the  dnver^s,  is  to  superintend  the 
baggage  and  behavior  of  passengers, — we  ascertained, 
by  a  calling  of  names,  that  the  intruder  was  the 
aforenamed  lady.  ^  Madam,  the  gentleman  is  entitled 
to  No.  14.  Yours  is  No.  8,  will  you  please  to  take 
it  ?*  Now  No.  8  was  in  the  tn^erteur,  a  far  less  favora- 
ble situation  for  enjoying  the  air  and  looking  abroad, 
than  was  No.  14.  The  lady  talked  German  words; 
she  had  a  red  face ;  she  had  a  big  fiery  nose  whereon 
were  several  carbuncles,  and  moreover  was  in  frame, 
of  most  stout,  expansive  Dutch  dimensions.  There 
was  nothing  here  that  warranted  immediate  chivalry 
on  my  part,  and  so  I  let  the  conducteur  pursue  the 
usual  course.  The  woman  stuck  firmly  to  the  seat 
*  Madam,  you  must  descend,*  said  the  conducteur, 
slightly  strengthening  his  tone.  The  woman  now 
shouted  out  that  she  would  not  She  had  sent  for  No. 
14.  The  boy,  by  mistake,  had  purchased  No.  8.  She 
was  not  going  to  sit  in  No.  8.  She  was  in  the  place 
she  sent  for,  and  she  would  keep  it;  and  thereupon 
she  settled  back  in  silence.     There  were  two  immense 
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obstacles  to  removing  her, — ^her  obstinacy  and  her 
weight.  The  conducteur  looked  disconsolately  at  me, 
I  looked  dubiously  at  the  conducteur,  and  the  stable 
boy  laughed  aloud.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  what  should  be  my  course.  I  sprang  into  No.  8, 
denouncing  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Diligence 
system ;  denouncing  fat  women,  who  with  their  fat- 
ness unite  obstinacy,  and  vainly  striving  to  console 
myself  for  an  almost  total  loss  o£  the  beautiful  scenery 
between  Berne  and  Thun,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
which,  I  had  been  very  vigilant  in  securing  a  right  to 
No.  14. 

We  arrived  at  Thun  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  even- 
ing. I  took  a  chamber  in  Knechtenhofer^s  hotel,  on 
the  strength  of  a  card,  in  which  it  was  represented  as 
commanding  some  of  the  ^  most  ravishing  scenes  in 
nature,  unsurpassable  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  its  sitfl, 
but  likewise  in  its  agremens  et  commodites  de  la  vieJ* 
I  was  pleasantly  situated.  The  Aar,  which  has  iti 
source  among  the  glaciers,  flowed  beneath  my  win- 
dow ;  lake  Thun,  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Switzerland 
was  in  sight ;  and  far  away  in  the  evening  sunlight 
shone  the  summits  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Blumlisalp, 
and  the  Schreckhom.  The  music,  which  is  usually 
heard  about  Swiss  hotels  on  pleasant  evenings,  lulled 
me  to  slumbers,  in  which  I  dreamed  of  happy  hours 
on  the  morrow,  in  the  far-famed  Oberland. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  tract  of  country,  lying  in 
Uie  southern  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  It  b  com- 
posed of  four  valleys,  around  and  through  which  run 
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the  Alps,  in  their  every  form  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 
In  a  vast  region,  characterized  for  lovely  scenery, 
these  spots  hold  pre-eminent  rank.  Talk  to  a  Swiss 
of  the  beauty  of  Geneva,  or  of  Zurich,  or  of  the  Tyrol. 
*  Ah,  but  you  should  go  to  Oberland,^  will  be  the  an- 
swer. I  am  going  to  Oberland,  said  I,  and  on  the 
morning  aAer  my  arrival  at  Thun,  I  rose  at  five,  and 
with  my  guide  walked  to  a  summit,  that  commands 
one  of  the  first  views  into  that  fine  region.  We  were 
anticipated.  Half  a  dozen  damsels  were  there,  thus 
early  plucking  flowers  for  presents  to  the  strangers, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  inns  of  the  village 
below.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  view  before  me. 
Seen  in  this  freshness  of  the  morning,  no  pen  can 
describe  it ;  nor  yet  is  it  the  fairest  in  Oberland. 

At  ten  oVlock,  the  steamer  moved  off  for  Inter- 
iaken, — a  little  village  situated  in  a  vale,  at  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  lake  Thun.  'Avoid  a  steamer,  if 
you  would  enjoy  lake  scenery; — ^take  a  small  boat 
with  oars,^  sayB  somebody.  The  remark  is  well 
enough,  but  can  hardly  apply  to  the  fairy -like,  noise- 
less craft  constructed  of  iron,  in  which  I  am  now  sail- 
ing. It  is  small,  and  ornamented  like  something  in- 
tended for  the  eye  alone ;  no  motion  is  felt ;  no 
mechanical  noise  is  heard — while  swiftly  and  myste- 
riously, as  if  impelled  by  water  nymphs,  it  glides 
through  the  waves  to  its  destined  port  A  sort  of 
organ,  placed  upon  the  prow,  is  playing  Swiss  airs  to 
some  dozen  listeners  in  the  ^  premieres^  and  to  some 
twen^  youth  in  the  ^  aecondes^     whom,  clad  in  rough 
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hunting-shirts,  with  wine-flasks  suspended  from  their 
necks,  I  ascertain  to  he  Bemois  school-hoys,  ahout  to 
make  with  their  teacher,  a  health  excursion  among 
the  Alps. 

Having  arrived  at  the  port,  my  guide  engaged  a 
cJioT'd'hanc  to  convey  me  to  Grindelwald.  Now  a 
char-ci-hanc  is  a  vehicle  so  very  .ridiculously  inconve* 
nient,  that  seemingly  it  could  have  heen  invented,  only 
to  prove  that  no  one  mode  of  carriage*construction  is 
superior  to  any  other.  It  is  drawn  hy  one  horse, 
and  is  generally  designed  for  three  persons ;  and 
so  placed  is  the  seat,  that  these  three  must  inevitably 
nde  sideways.  Hence,  exactly  one  half  the  world 
through  which  they  are  passing,  is  quite  shut  out. 
Now  as  the  face  of  the  vehicle,  instead  of  looking  out, 
as  does  that  of  all  other  vehicles,  boldly  in  front,  only 
looks  out  upon  one  side ;  the  part  designed  for  the 
feet  necessarily  comes  tapering  down,  almost  to  a 
point,  between  two  of  the  wheels.  The  three  travel- 
lers are  thus  compelled  to  put  their  toes  and  heels,  all 
close  together  down  into  a  common  foot-bath,  and  so 
they  jog  along,  side-foremost,  looking  out  disconsolately 
upon  one  half  the  world,  and  presenting  a  sort  of  cul- 
prit, gallows  spectacle,  which  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
to  pity,  or  laugh  at.  The  idea  of  such  mode  of  con- 
veyance, could  certainly  have  never  been  conceived 
by  a  man  accustomed  to  walk  straight  forward  through 
the  world,  or  who  had  more  than  one  eye. 

I  had  no  sooner  entered  the  engaged  char-i-banc, 
than  I  sprang  out  again.    A  visit  to  Alpine  scenery  in 
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■ueh  a  box,  seemed  not  unlike  witnessing  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  wherein  Uie  part  of  the  prince  of  Denmaik  is, 
by  particular  request,  omitted.  I  moved  swiftly  away, 
on  foot,  notwithstanding  certain  sorry  ejaculations  Qf 
the  driver,  who  still  in  hope,  drove  his  vehicle  for 
aome  distance  by  my  side,  occasionally  tapping  his 
horse  with  his  whip,  and  informing  me  by  way  of 
bait,  that  the  English  preferred  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance to  any  other. 

We  walked  on  through  Interlaken,  now  alas,  no* 
more  a  village  of  the  Swiss,  but  crowded  with  hotels 
and  English ;  a  village  in  which  the  original  natives 
have  merged  half  their  simple,  captivating  manners,  and 
half  their  costume,  in  English  surliness,  and  attempts 
at  English  fashionable  dress.  We  pass  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  Lutschinen,  through  a  pleasant  vale. 
Upon  our  right  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ch&teau  of 
Unsprunnen.  A  warrior  of  that  name  once  lived  here, 
fiuned  for  vast  possessions,  and  wide  influence  in  the 
canton  of  Berne.  His  castle,  one  of  the  many  relics 
of  the  stem  and  chivalrous  age  of  Switzerland,  is  half* 
crumbled.  The  ivy  hangs  thick  around  it.  Crossing  the 
little  brook  of  Saxeten,  we  enter  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen.  The  valley  is  beautiful.  The  green  gar* 
dens  and  pasturages,  are  overlooked  by  ice-capped 
mountains.  Flowers  and  snows  in  strange  proximity, — 
winter  and  summer  joined  hand  in  hand.  My  guide 
pointed  out  to  me  a  rock,  wherefrom  I  translated  the 
following  inscription :  ^  Here,  by  his  brother,  was  slain 
the  Baron  de  Bothenfluh.     The  murderer,  obliged  to 
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fly,  ended  his  life  in  exile  and  despair.  He  was  the 
last  of  a  once  wealthy  and  powerful  family.^  For  the 
legend  attached  to  it,  I  am  indebted  to  the  research  of 
Alexander  Dumas.  Near  it  was  formerly  a  ch&teau, 
the  residence  of  two  brothers,  named  Ulric  and  Ru- 
dolph. They  chanced  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
lady.  Ulric  was  preferred.  For  some  time,  the  re- 
jected concealed  his  grief  and  hate.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  nuptials  were  to  be 
celebrated,  he  invited  his  brother  to  join  him  in  a  chase 
upon  the  mountains.  The  invitation  was,  without  sus- 
picion, accepted.  Having  arrived  at  the  above-named 
rock,  where  all  was  solitude,  Rudolph  drew  a  dagger  and 
plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his  brother.  Ulric  fell. 
The  murderer  buried  his  victim,  and  in  the  Lutschinen 
washed  from  his  hands  the  blood  with  which  they  were 
crimsoned.  Having  removed  all  stain,  he  rose  and 
looked  once  more  towards  the  scene  of  his  wickedness. 
The  body  of  his  brother  was  visible  upon  the  grave  I 
Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  Rudolph  dug  a  new 
grave,  and  once  more  interred  the  body.  When  the 
interment  was  completed,  he  found  himself  covered 
with  blood  from  head  to  foot.  To  the  stream  again  he 
went,  and  once  more  washing  his  person,  he  once 
more  looked  towards  the  last  dug  grave.  A  scream 
was  heard ;  the  body  still  unquiet,  had  once  more  risen 
to  his  view.  The  story  goes,  that  by  Ulricas  retainers ' 
was  his  body  secured,  and  decently  interred  in  the 
castle.  Rudolph  perished  with  hunger  among  the 
mountains. 
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We  continued  our  course  up  the  Lutschinen,  which 
like  all  the   streams  among  the  Alps,  plunges,  and 
roars  and  shoots  about  to  this  side  and  that,  as  if  pos- 
sessed of  mountain-demons.    The  Alps  ascended  thou- 
sands  of  feet  on  every  side.    Each  moment  I  expected 
to  be  stopped  in  our  course  by  the  elevation  before 
OS,  when  a  little  further  advance  revealed  the  path  stiU 
continued  amidst  ever^varying   scenery.     At  length, 
we  arrived  at  a  hotel,  and  having  taken  lunch,  moved 
forward  to  the  central  curiosity  of  the  valley — ^the  cas- 
cade of  Staubach.  *  Its  waters  are  precipitated  perpen- 
diculaHy  nine  hundred  feet     Falling  that  far  height, 
they  are  in  part  converted  to  light  mist,  and  may  be 
seen  re-ascending  ere  they  have  touched  the  earth. 
When  beheld  in  sun  light,  the  fall  is  beautiful ;  under 
any  other   circumstances  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  ordinary,  common-place  affair.    The  rock,  adown 
which  is  made  the  plunge,  presents  a  dreary  and  barren 
sight,  but  below,  you  have  fresh  verdure,  with  spring- 
like beauty,   and  thousands    of  flowers   there   alone 
growing,  daughters  of  the  cataract,  their  frail  forms 
contrasting  impressively  with  the  roar  and  majesty, 
amidst  which  they  live.     I  recall  many  images  made 
use  of,  to  give  others  an  idea  of  this  waterfall.     In 
the  last  description  I  read,  it  is  likened  to  the  white 
tail  of  some  giant  charger.     That  image  is  expressive, 
though  it  certainly  elevates  the  tail,  at  the  expense  of 
the  cataract     That  body  of  water,  solid  and  thick  at 
the  top,  soon  separates,  and  growing  lighter  and  still 
more  light,  terminates  in  a  dim  vapor.     Looking  at  it 
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long,  I  seemed  to  see  the  conUnual  falling  of  innumera* 
ble  snow-white,  exploded  sky-rockets*  This  is  one  of 
the  most  boasted  cataracts  in  Switzerland,  and  in  point 
of  beauty,  may  deserve  its  reputation.  As  for  sublim* 
ity,  that  is  an  emotion  it  was  never  designed  to  awaken. 
Departing  from  the  sound  of  water,  the  sound  of  voices 
approached.  They  came  from  damsels,  who  while 
knitting  together  in  a  little  group,  with  great  assiduity, 
were  trying  to  make  an  impression  upon  our  purses, 
through  one  of  their  wild  mountain  songs.  AAer  their 
music  had  been  despatched,  an  old  woman  presented 
me  a  basket.  ^  What^s  here  ? '  inquired  I.  ^  Beautiful 
mountain  crystals,'  responded  she.  ^  Every  traveller 
buys  some.'  Having  despatched  the  crystals,  another 
woman  held  at  my  breast  something  like  an  ancient 
pistol.  *  What's  this?'  asked  I.  'Surely  the  gen-" 
tleman  wishes  to  hear  the  fine  echoes  among  the  moun- 
tains,' was  the  reply.  The  pistol  having  been  dis* 
charged,  and  the  long  reverberations  heard,  we  de« 
parted,  and  afler  three  hours'  walk,  were  at  the  inn  of 
the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  I  had  hardly  finished  my 
dinner  at  the  inn,  when  the  gar9on  entered  to  inform 
me,  that  the  band  of  singers  belonging  to  the  valley, 
desired  permission  to  enter  and  give  me  a  specimen 
of  their  art.  So  reasonable  a  request  could  not  well 
be  refused.  They  sang  well,  though  three  of  them 
had  enormous  goitres,  and  only  one  could  be  called 
even  passably  beautiful. 

After  the  songs,  I  accompanied  my   guide  to  the 
glaciers  of  Grindelwald.     To  one,  has  been  given  the 
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epithet  ^  Grand.^  It  b  the  latest  I  have  seen,  but 
cannot  be  compared  in  beauty  with  many  others.  It 
eame  on  to  rain,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
my  chamber.  The  storm  increased  and  soon  raged. 
Opening  my  window,  I  enjoyed  what  I  had  often  longed 
for,  a  thunder-storm  among  the  Alps.  Certainly  a  grand 
spectacle ! — Clouds  flying,  as  if  affrighted,  from  the 
storm  ;  the  lightning  flashing  through  them,  and  loud 
thunder  pouring  its  volleys,  a  thousand  times  re-echoed 
along  vales  and  mountains.  I  flung  myself  back  into 
my  arm-chair,  and  contemplated  the  scene.  What  is 
it  to  be  a  traveller,  but  to  forget  the  past,  and  think  not 
en  the  future  ;  to  enjoy  intensely  the  present ;  to  call 
every  thing  your  own ;  to  mingle  with  the  mountains 
and  the  storms ;  to  imagine  all  smiling  on  you  in  kind- 
ness ;  to  laugh  at  every  vexation ;  and  to  be  content 
with  every  form  of  your  wandering  life  ?  Surely  it  is 
no  more  difficult  thus  to  feel  and  act,  than  to  eternally 
growl  at  gar9ons ;  grumble  every  night  at  lodgings ; 
to  be  vexed  at  shiAing  climates ;  to  imagine  all  civilities 
extended,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  money ; 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  sight  or  sound  before  you,  be« 
cause  forsooth,  it  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  some  sight  or 
sound  you  may  have  previously  enjoyed.  Sudden  is  the 
coming  on,  and  going  off  of  an  Alpine  tempest.  I 
had  hardly  concluded  thoughts,  into  which  every  travel- 
ler must  now  and  then  fall,  when  the  clouds  partially 
disappeared,  the  moon  shone  full  upon  the  glacier  sur> 
passingly  brilliant  in  its  beams,  and,  what  somewhat 
startled  me,  the  sound  of  Swiss  songs  arose  from  be- 
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neath  my  window.  Surely  this  is  a  land  of  music  and 
romance,  thought  I.  The  voices  of  nature,  and  the 
voices  of  man  intermingle  in  harmony.  The  grand 
and  beautiful  of  one,  the  simple,  and  affectionate  in 
the  other,  are  in  close  brotherhood.  The  world^s  jars 
and  discords  do  seldom  enter  here.  Religious  rancor, 
political  strife,  all  those  hoarse  things  that  unstring  the 
heart,  and  make  i^ortal  ^  life  unsweet,'  are  far  removed. 

The  storm  and  music  had  now  both  ceased.  Look- 
ing from  my  window  upon  the  clear  silent  night,  I  heard 
suddenly,  a  loud,  far-distant  moaning  sound.  I  was 
at  a  loss  what  t6  make  of  it  It  grew  fainter  and  more 
faint  At  length  it  ceased,  and  all  again  was  still.  I 
heard  a  whisper  from  one  of  the  singers  below  ;  ^  it  is 
the  avalanche.' 

I  retired  to  slumbers  and  refreshment,  for  the  mor- 
row was  to  be  a  day  of  toil,  in  crossing  the  Grand 
Scheideck. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  left  the  inn,  still  attended  by  my  guide,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ascent  of  the  grand 
Scheideck  is  not  very  difficult.  You  forget  the  la- 
bor, thinking  of  the  objects  which  attend  your  path. 
What  for  scenery,  and  picturesque  costume,  the  eye 
is  continually  upon  the  lookout.  I  was  greeted  at 
every  moment,  by  groups  of  peasantry.  Seeing  the 
traveller's  approach  from  a  distance,  three  or  four 
young  Swiss  perch  themselves  upon  a  convenient 
point,  and  as  he  is  passing  they  commence  a  song, 
and  extend  to  him,  with  a  pleasant  face,  bunches  of 
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flowers,  plucked  from  amidst  the  snows.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  which  lies  hetween  the  valley 
of  Rosenlaui-  and  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  I  looked 
hack  upon  the  latter  for  the  last  time.  Were  it  not 
rather  irregular,  it  might  be  likened  in  form  to  a 
tunnel.  On  every  side,  the  Alps  slant  up  from  it, 
clad  one  half  in  green,  and  the  other  in  snowy  white. 
All  over  the  inhabitable  parts,  are  pattered  hundreds 
of  wooden  huts,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  where  in 
winter  dwell  the  peasantry,  and  higher  up  are  the  little 
dudets^  or  manufactories  of  cheese,  used  only  in  mid- 
summer. The  herds  are  seen  grazing  near  them,  and 
often  will  the  green  carpet  on  which  they  stand,  be 
variegated  by  streams,  all  foaming  white,  which  shoot 
at  random  through  it  Those  huts  are  tenanted  by 
bard  working  men  and  women,  and  by  blooming  youth. 
Their  serious  moments  are  given  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  their  merry  ones  to  the  dance  and  the  song. 
Their  thoughts  seldom  go  beyond  those  hills,  and  their 
bodies  still  seldomer.  They  are  bom  here ;  they  grow 
up  here ;  they  love  here ;  they  marry  here ;  they  die 
here,  and  here  are  they  buried.  They  pass  from  their 
cradles  to  their  graves,  not  hurriedly,  in  whirls  of  pas- 
sionate excitement,  but  calmly,  humbly,  contentedly. 
I  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  images  of 
peace  and  simplicity,  which  the  contemplation  of  a 
vale  like  this,  is  calculated  to  bring  into  the  heart 

The  descent  of  the  Scheideck  was  more  difficult, 
than  the  ascent  The  snow  crossed  our  path  '  fre« 
quently,  and  often  were  we  half  buried  in  its  depths. 
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We  descend  into  the  sweet  vale  of  Rosenlaui.     We 
oome  amidst  fir  trees  and  flowers.    The  splash  of  cas- 
cades greets  again  the  ear.     We  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  glacier.     Arriving  at  the  inn,  we  made  prepeurations 
for  visiting  the  latter,  situated  at  a  distance  of  thiee 
quarters  of  a  mile.     We  happened  by  chance  to  meet 
a  party '  of  English  here,  bent  at  this  moment  on  the 
same  little  excursion.     Some  one,  I  think  it  is  Bui- 
wer,  says,  that  English  travellers,  by  reason  of  certain 
manners,  easily  described  as  well  as  conceived,  are 
universally  abominated  on  the  continent     They  have 
funds,  and  of  course  are  endured.     They  are  endured 
and  disliked.     What  they  are  at  home,  we  pretty  well 
know.    Abroad,  they  centre  about  them  no  affection* 
ate  interest     At  Rome,  I  heard  an  Englishman,  him- 
self a  curiosity,  remark,  that  ^  two  things  in  the  world 
he  much  abhorred,  an  English  flirt,  and  an  English 
puppy,  and  '--afler  a  pause  he  added, — *•  particularly 
an  English  puppy  in  Italy.'     Whether  his  abhorrence 
might  with  propriety  be  extended  to  English  among 
the  Alps,  I  shall  not  now  say.    It  certainly  might  em- 
brace an  English  Buck  in  those  regions.    There  was 
one  in  this  party.     He  had  not  left  at  home  even  the 
trim  fashion  of  Regent  street     Before  him  chanced  to 
standi  a  Bemoise  damsel  in  her  native  costume.    The 
personifications  of  affectation  and  simplicity  within 
three  feet  of  each  other  !    The  one,  though  not  con- 
fused, is  not  at  ease.    She  stands  with  hands  folded 
upon  her  breast    She  looks  at  random,  now  on  the 
mountain  top,  now  at  the  glacier,  and  now  at  the  dog 
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by  her  side.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  little  embar- 
rtLSsment  ?  The  tall  London  loon  has  been  staring  at 
her  some  ten  minutes.  He  surveys  her  from  head  to 
foot,  through  a  little  round  glass  suspended  from  be- 
tween his  eyelid  and  his  eyebrow.  He  is  bobbing  a 
switch  complacently  against  his  snub  of  a  nose,  and 
finally  afler  a  long  impertinent  scrutiny,  he  walks  off 
with  the  single  remark  drawled  out,  '  Well,  she  is 
pretty.*  What  has  such  a  specimen  to  do  among  Al- 
pine scenes  ?  He  wishes  to  say  to  his  friends  in  Lun- 
nun,  that  he  has  seen  a  glacier. 

The  glacier  of  Rosenlaui  is  reputed  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  any  in  Switzerland.  In  a  region  containing 
more  than  four  hundred,  this  is  some  ground  for  celeb- 
rity. AAer  all,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  glacier. 
Each  mass  of  ice,  to  which  that  name  has  been  ap- 
plied, is  reckoned  to  be  from  one  to  seven  leagues  in 
length,  half  a  league  at  least  in  breadth,  and  from 
one  to  six  hundred  feet  deep.  The  mass  before  me 
does  not  extend  half  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  about  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  deep ;  so 
that,  ,as  I  have  hinted,  it  is  but  a  little  end,  or  over- 
hanging corner,  of  the  great  mass  of  ice  above.  It 
comes  down  towards  the  plain,  from  between  two  high 
mountains.  Imagine  a  sea  above  to  have  broken  its 
boundaries,  and  while  plunging  a  part  of  its  waters  into 
the  valley,  to  have  in  an  eye^s-twinkling,  been  congealed 
by  chillest  powers  of  the  arctic  zone.  You  will  have 
something  like  the  glacier  of  Bosenlaui.  Within, 
are  some  small  caverns,     I  entered  several  of  them. 
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I  have  seen  no  colors  more  beautiful,  than  the  blue  and 
green  there  combined.  The  continual  action  of  water 
has  wrought  upon  the  roofs  and  sides,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  smooth  polished  beauty,  and  graceful  curves 
of  the  sea  shell.  Far  below,  we  heard  the  roar  of 
waters.  A  river  was ,  commencing  its  course  at  its 
fountain.  Indeed,  the  glaciers  are  springs  to  some  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  Europe. 

We  led  this  scene  and  moved  along  the  vale.  On 
every  side,  cascades  were  streaming  down  in  pro- 
fusion most  dazzling.  Arriving  at  a  platform  which 
oyerlooks  the  valley  and  village  of  Meyringen,  we 
counted  nine  within  the  eye^s  embrace,  each  falling  at 
least  a  thousand  feet.  And  never  surely  was  there  a 
vale  of  more  surpassing  loveliness,  than  that  into  which 
they  descend.  The  traveller  rests  his  eye  upon  it 
long,  as  on  a  scene  of  sweetest  repose.  What  a  re- 
freshing pause  in  his  toilsome  pilgrimage !  Wherever 
his  eye  turns,  a  new  beauty  starts  forth  to  meet  and 
gratify  it.  And  from  the  famed  cascade  of  Reichen- 
bach,  down  the  vale  towards  Brienz,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Aar  new  and  impressive  views  are  continually 
unfolding  themselves.  They  are  not  for  the  pen,  but 
the  pencil.  They  are  not  for  the  mere  scribbling 
tourist,  but  in  their  never-ending  variety,  for  the  Brills, 
the  Claudes,  and  the  Salvator  Rosas. 

Brienz  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  little  lake  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  a  purely  Swiss  village.  It  stands 
right  under  a  hill.  The  houses  are  of  the  simple 
Swiss  make.    They  seejn  to  skulk  away  under  their 
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immense,  overbanging  roofs.  When  distantly  8een« 
they  remind  one  of  those  large  buildings,  in  which  are 
constructed  ships  of  war.  Then  again,  they  look  like 
huge  tortoises  slyly  couched  under  their  shell.  That 
IMtrt  which  is  not  roof,  is  crowded  with  windows  com- 
posed of  numerous  little  round  panes  of  glass.  Some* 
times,  at  the  end  looking  streetward,  will  be  puffed 
forth  through  a  little  pipe,  the  interior  smoke;  and 
often  may  you  read  thereon  in  large  German  letters, 
the  name  of  its  builder,  some  pious  verse  from  the  Bible, 
or  a  prayer  that  it  may  be  saved  from  thunder  and 
lightning.  There  can  be  nothing  more  serious  than 
this  aspect.  You  are  reminded  of  Dutch  parsons  under 
broad  rimmed  hats,  soberly  smoking  Sunday  pipes. 
If  you  enter,  you  find  the  building  parcelled  off  into 
little  rooms,  destined  each  for  some  peculiar  ends. 
Thoee  which  are  not  filled  with  pans  and  children, 
are  appropriated  to  the  pigs,  cows,  and  horses,  that 
with  their  masters,  hers  live  in  a  state  of  hand-in-hand 
equality,  with  which  the  most  radical  leveller  of  the 
age,  could  not  for  an  instant  possibly  find  a  jot  of 
fault.  At  the  other  end,  upon  the  outside,  will  you 
see  some  dozen  or  twenty  bee -hives,  and  in  a  sort  of 
portico,  five  or  six  leathern  buckets  to  serve  in  case 
of  fire.  Around  such  buildings,  at  evening  stroll  the 
men  silently  smoking  their  pipes,  the  old  women  knit- 
ting and  exclaiming  ^  ja^  ja^ — and  the  young,  in 
groups  of  four  and  six,  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  as 
they  laughingly  chant  portions  of  their  native  songs, 
affi>rding  another  illustration  of  that  abounding  happi- 
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nees,  which  meets  you  wherever  you  go  among  these 
mouDtaiDs. 

I  had  no  sooner  descended  from  a  lofty  point  com- 
manding some  fine  evening  prospects,  and  made  my 
jaunt  through  the  village,  when  the  gar9on  announced 
that  the  singers  were  ready.  I  was  somewhat  startled 
at  the  abruptness  of  the  announcement.  I  afterwards 
found,  that  here  was  one  of  the  finest  musical  corps  in 
the  Oberland,  and  that  its  members  made  it  a  point 
to  wait  upon  all  travellers,  and  entertain  them,  with  or 
without  remuneration.  PU  hear  their  music,  by  all 
means,  thought  I.  It  is  a  part  of  Switzerland.  The  song 
is  the  literature  of  this  people.  It  is  their  theatre,  the 
expression  and  reflection  of  their  character.  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  type,  worthy  of 
some  attention.  ^  I  am  ready  for  the  song,^  said  I. 
Six  damsels  entered  a  boat.  I  was  desired  to  enter 
another.  We  were  rowed  beyond  the  noises  of  the 
village.  The  shadows  of  evening  prevented  any 
knowledge  of  the  age,  or  comeliness  of  my  enter- 
tainers. Here,  as  every  where  else,  these  songs  were 
very  impressive.  They  were  the  genuine  Swiss 
mountain  songs,  free  and  fresh  as  the  air  which  bore 
them  over  the  lake.  And  I  do  believe  that  nowhere, 
save  among  these  mountains,  were  they  ever  heard 
in  their  pure  simple  beauty.  Pieces  are  sung  at  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York,  in  a  style  pretending  to  be 
the  true  national  style.  Never  was  there  greater  de- 
ception. That  style  has  been  created  by  some  music- 
master,  and  invariably  smells  of  the  theatre.     The 
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Style  of  singing  among  these  mountains  and  on  these 
lakes,  is  the  result  of  an  education  by  the  Swiss  them- 
selves. It  is  the  child  of  their  own  taste.  The  same 
song  is  often  sung  differently,  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  canton,  because  the  taste  determining  it  is  differ- 
ent But  however  they  may  differ,  they  are  invariably 
pleasing.  Their  harmonies  are  generally  very  perfect. 
Seldom  is  your  ear  offended  by  false  notes.  But  let  a 
false  note  now  and  then  appear,  and  a  harmony  be 
now  and  then  imperfect ;  what  care  you,  if  you  can 
but  get  therewith  the  song  in  its  own  natural  home,  in 
its  pure  mountain  freshness  and  vigor,  from  hearts  and 
voices  whereunto  it  seems  native  as  their  speech  ?  I 
heard  this  evening  some  twenty,  and  of  them  all,  how 
expressive  and  beautiful  were  the  Ranz  de  Vaches  of 
Oberland,  and  the  Ranz  de  Vaches  of  Schwytz.  The 
Ranz  de  Vaches — ^the  chime  for  the  cows — ^is  the  song 
sung  by  peasants  when  driving  their  herds  to  and 
fro  the  Alpage^  or  summer  pasturage  among  the  Alps. 
Each  canton,  nay,  each  valley,  has  its  Ranz  de 
Vaches.  In  this  little  excursion,  I  have  heard  at  least 
thirty.  The  sentiment  is  in  praise  of  the  spring,  the 
happiness  of  a  herdsman^s  life,  or  in  encouragement  to 
virtuous  industry.  The  Ranz  de  Vaches  of  Oberland 
is  to  my  taste  the  finest  It  is  a  most  sweetly  modu- 
lated succession  of  most  musical  echoes. 

It  is,  however,  the  moral  association  about  these 
melodies,  which  has  ever  kept  most  fresh  my  interest 
in  them.  They  are  the  fine  poetical  inheritance  of 
this   people.      The   strains  embodied   by  the   young 
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voices  before  me,  were  the  strains  known  to  their 
fathers.  They  extend  back  through  many  ages,  and 
in  their  airy  bonds,  hold  together  many  a  sweet  and 
affectionate  recollection.  They  are  interwoven  with 
their  earliest  infancy.  They  grow  up  with  them  as 
necessarily  as  their  language  or  their  costume.  They 
are  various,  and  thus  adapted  to  many  occasions. 
They  are  sung  in  the  laboring  fields,  at  the  tranquil 
fireside,  at  the  festive  dance,  at  moments  of  departure 
for  distant  shores,  in  hours  of  sadness,  and  at  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  These  circumstances  have,  for 
me,  invested  them  with  an  interest  and  significancy, 
which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  possessed.  One 
of  the  adieus^  or  parting  songs,  I  heard  on  the  subse* 
quent  day,  at  Giessbach.  It  was  performed  by  an  old 
man  and  his  five  children.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
the  parent  had  witnessed  the  departure  of  one  of  his 
sons,  for  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  strain 
was  full  of  pathos,  and  of  pathos  in  very  good  taste 
too.  I  had  seen  upon  those  distant  shores,  many  sons 
and  daughters  of  Switzerland,  whom  that  music  had 
sounded  from  their  homes.  I  had  seen  them,  neglect- 
ing their  costume,  forgetting  their  characteristics,  and 
melting  themselves  away  into  the  mighty  mass  of  the 
western  world.  I  reflected  upon  the  pain  of  parting. 
I  saw  them  leaving  these  valleys,  and  mountains,  and 
streams — scenes  into  which  even  I,  a  stranger,  wander- 
ing but  briefly  through  them,  had  become  attached,  and 
strongly  linked,  as  to  a  friend.  I  saw  their  houses  de- 
serted— these  vales  no  longer  visited  by  their  voice — 
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their  faces  saddened  and  turned  towards  an  unknown 
shore.  I  saw  these  pictures,  for  they  were  embodied 
in  the  song  to  which  I  was  listening. 

The  cascade  of  Giessbach,  notwithstanding  the  nu» 
merous  waterfalls  I  had  seen  in  Oberland,  seemed  well 
to  repay  a  visit  Like  all  the  cascades  in  this  region, 
it  is  made  up  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  falling  from 
a  great  height.  Afler  five  or  six  leaps,  it  plunges  into 
lake  Brienz.  It  rushes  among  yawning  crevices,  and 
often  may  its  white  foaming  waters  be  seen,  by 
glimpses,  through  green  foliage  which  here  and  there 
overhangs  it  Other  cascades  fall  directly  into  the 
lake.  Seen  from  a  distance,  they  are  graceful  oma- 
ments,  streaming  like  ribands  from  the  mountain  tops. 
We  sailed  through  the  lake  in  a  little,  half-covered 
boat,  impelled  by  three  oarsmen.  A  few  hours  sufficed 
to  bring  us  safely  to  Interiaken,  having  performed  a 
circuit  of  some  twenty-five  leagues,  in  the  fairest  part 
of  Switzerland. 

Thus  ends  my  excursion  through  Oberland, — an 
excursion  to  be  remembered,  through  many  coming 
years,  with  a  peculiar  pleasure, — an  excursion,  whose 
events  may  well  be  chronicled  as  a  pastoral  chapter 
in  my  lifers  volume.  If  haply  any  one  should  glance 
his  eye  over  these  Passages,  whom  real  or  fancied 
wrongs,  have  made  weary  of  his  fellow-beings  and  of 
the  world,  I  could  for  him  perform  no  kindlier  office 
than  to  advise  a  tour  through  Oberland.  Let  him  for 
a  few  days  pass  from  strife,  and  toil  and  passion.  Let 
him  enter  these  scenes.     Let  him  strive  to  mingle 
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with  the  mountains  and  streams, — ^themselves,  like 
him,  a  part  of  universal  nature.  Let  him  contemplate 
the  calm  and  passionless  forms,  which  that  henignant 
parent  here  assumes.  Certainly  some  calm,  sympathy- 
awakening  emotions  will  be  breathed  into  his  heart. 
Let  him,  moreover,  look  at  the  forms  of  peasantry  life 
here  existing, — their  simplicity  ;  their  affectionateness ; 
their  uncomplaining  contentment.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  can  friendships  be  created  so  quickly,  and  at  so 
little  cost.  His  kind  words  will  always  be  returned 
with  like  kindness.  His  smile  will  be  warmly  re- 
flected in  every  face.  Wherever  he  goes  he  will  be 
greeted  with  respect,  not  distant  but  near  like  a 
friend ^s,  and  when  he  bids  an  adieu,  voices  will  follow 
him,  wishing  that  his  journey  be  happy,  and  his  path 
of  life  sweet.  Surely  influences  like  these  may  move 
him  to  kindlier  regards  for  his  race,  and  to  better  reso- 
lutions for  the  future.  If  he  do  not  return  into  society, 
with  stronger  attachments  to  life  and  to  duty,  he  must 
at  least  feel,  that  there  are  some  regions  of  the  world 
where  human  nature  is  not  altogether  to  be  loathed, 
and  some  objects  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  for  en- 
joying which  life  is  not  altogether  in  vain. 


THE    END. 
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